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T H E 


SCOTS FARMER, 


na I, 


INTRODUCTION, 


97 * ancient and modern Nate of Agriculture in glotland 
and of the obſtacles to its proces with the Plan of 
the preſent Tues, 


of Agriculture in Europe. Though perhaps not ſo 
early, yet ĩt has been more rapid in its progreſs of im- 
provement. Several cauſes have co- operated to bring 
this about. That liberty which the commons of England have 
long enjoyed, gave them a liberal thought, and an abſolute 
ſecurity of property, without which, induſtry of every kind, 
and Agriculture in particular, muſt neceſſarily languiſh. 
Another great cauſe was, the early patronage of men of rank 
and figure: When a reſpectable Judge of the ſupreme court 
of the nation adopted the practice of A griculture, and, like 
Cato, «deſcended from his bench to pen a Treatiſe of Agri- 
culture, in its ſtile adapted to the capacity of his meaneſt 
brother! in Farming, we may ſafely conclude, that Farming 
was then the faſbion: and what might not ha ve been expect- 
ed from ſuch examples? Judge Fitz-Herbert's Treatiſe, which 
was publiſhed by himſelf in 1 534, has been followed by a 
great number of tracts on that ſubject, in ſo much, that the 
books on Agriculture, publiſhed in England, would form a 
little library. That ſpirit of enterprize which is characte- 
riſtic of the nation, was eaſily awakened by ſuch examples, 
A and 


3 bes beende Sb e i de Scheel 


. 


and would readily attempt the Ways to get Wealth *, and 
attain ta the Infinite Treaſure * held forth in the books of 


Farming; while their opulence or eaſy circumſtances ſecured 


the Farmers from the bad effects af a miſcarriage, or from be- 
ing diſcouraged to reiterate the experiment. 

While Agriculture, under the influence of theſe happy cir- 
cumſtances, was making great advances in England, it lay 
totally neglected in Scotland: Without patronage, without 
example, and without the neceſſary aids, it behoved to 
languiſh and decay; for it may be aſſerted from the beſt 
authorities, that it was once not unknown and unproteCted 
there. The Popiſh clergy had acquired an immenſe landed 
Intereſt ; it is believed near a third of the whole land-rent of 
Scotland; and they were not inattentive to the improvement 
of it: Being either foreigners, or educated abroad, they im- 
ported with them the beſt methods of cultivation then in prac- 
tice; and were at pains to propagate them among their te- 
nants: The rentals of church-lands bear teſtimopy of the 
conſequent effects; theſe were under good management, af- 
fording great returns of the beſt grains; while the greateſt 
part of the country, excepting the ſmall territories of royal 
burghs, lay, an uncultivated waſte, 

The progreſs of improvement ſutfered a ſevere check by the 
convulſions that enſued at the Reformation. That event to- 


tally engroſſed the minds of all ranks: The great men, who 


parcelled out among themſelves the fair poſſeſſions of the 
church, were too much occupied amidſt the hurry of civil diſ- 
cord, and ſecuring the eſtates they had acquired, to think of 
reaping the proper advantages from their new acquiſitions; 
while the commons, who entered deep into the religious 
quarrel, became too much improvers of church and ſtate, 
to have cither leiſure or inclination to improve their farms. 

| From 


* Theſc are the titles of ſome of the books publiſhed about x 30 
years ago. 
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From this time, the Agriculture of Scotland fell into a lafi- 
buiſhing ſtate : There was no perſon of rank or ſpirit to take 
the lead: The profeſſion itſelf came into diſrepute ; and re- 
mained for more than a century in the hands of the mean- 
eſt country people, without precept, and without example, 


to incite them to a better and more ſpirited culture. 


Yet, however inactive or ill directed the labouring hands 
of the country were, it muſt be acknowledged, that, during 
this period, the police ard improvement of it were not alto- 
gether out of ſight. Many excellent laws were framed by the 
Legiſlature for encouraging the landed intereſt in the improve- 
ment of their eſtates, and ſecuring to them the benefit of theſe 
improvements: The laws for valuing and purchaſing of tythes; 
for encouraging and preſerving incloſures and plantations ; 
for dividing of commons; ſome of which are as yet deſiderata 
in our ſiſter country; do great honour to the wiſdom of the ad- 
miniſtrations of thoſe times, whatever demerit theſe may 
have had in other political matters. Theſe ſalutary laws, 
however, contributed very little towards promoting a gene- 
ral ſpirit of improvement z nor is it eaſy to account for the 
blindneſs of the country to their real intereſt; in not greedily 
embracing the advantages laid open to them by theſe laws : 
Whether that it had an unſurmountable diſtruſt in laws 
formed by men whom they abhorred, and from whom they 
could not believe that any good thing could proceed z, Or that, 
being wholly poſſeſſed with the important cancerns of liberty 
and religion, which was apprehended to be in danger, they 
had not leiſure to attend to leſſer matters; which could abide 
till times of greater ſecurity z Or that it muſt be aſcribed to 
2 moſt condemnable inactivity and indolence, deſtructive 
both of private intereſt and of the general good of the com- 
munity; certain it is, that the benefit of theſe laws was totally 
neglected; and though wiſely calculated to lay the ſureſt 
foundations for a real improvement of the country, ſeemed 
to be reſerved for an age leſs ſubject to prejudice, and more 
given to activity and enter prize. | 
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The Union, which gave life and encouragement to' the 
manufactures and commerce of Scotland, was equally pro- 
pitious to its Agriculture. The intercourſe betwixt the two 
nations having become more frequent, many of the nobility 
and gentry, catched with the view of the cultivation in Eng- 
land, early began to make trials upon their own eſtates, 
what the ſoil, and what the climate would bear. A more 
vigorous cultivation was attempted by the introduction of 
incloſures, plantations, and cultivated graſſes; and the pro- 
ſpect bid fair for a reformation. in Farming: Bug the ſucceſs 
was not anſwerable to the ſpirit with which theft eſſays were 
undertaken. The want of a practical knowledge and atten- 
tion to matters of Agriculture in gentlemen themſelves; 
the ignorance, inſincerity, and infidelity of ſervants; the 
want of that opulence and wealth which had early encourag- 
ed and ſupported Agriculture in England; and above all, the 
little encouragement for improvements in a country where 
trade and martufaCtures were but in their infancy; all contri- 
buted to render many of theſe attempts abortive, and ſhat- 
tered the private fortunes of ſeverals. Improvers came to be 
conſidered as men of deſperate adventure: Improvements 
fell into univerfal diſrepute : The general prejudice in the 
minds of the common. Farmers againſt innovations was there- 
by more ſtrongly rivetted; and every attempt to go out of the 
beaten tract was treated as ridiculous, 

In the mean time, a ſet of gentlemen; of a truly publick 
ſpirit, formed a ſociety for the improvement of Agriculture; 
and having themſelves practiſed it upon rational and juſt 
principles, endeavoured, by their example and inſtructions, 
to propagate the ſame ſpirit through the country. Many gen- 
tlemen applied to them for advice; and with a juſt liberality 

of ſentiment, every perſon was made welcome to a participa- 
tion of their beſt ſkill ; and, in conſequence thereof, many 
laudable attempts towards improvement in this practical 
ranch of ſcience were made in different parts of the 


country. 


The 


111 
The advantages to be reaped from ſuch a ſociety, and from 
ſuch examples, did not, however, much affect or alter the uſual 
ſyſtem of the common Farmers. Two prejudices ſtuck with 
them, that were real ſtumbling · blocks in their way; How 
ſhould gentlemen, not bred to the plough, know any thing 
of Farming? And the ſucceſs that attended their endeayours, 
was aſcribed, not to their ſuperior {kill, but to their ſuperior 


- affluence and command of money; which, in the opinion of 


the Farmers, was wantonly, and, if all coſts were cleared, 
would be found unprofitably beſtowed. | | 

The great improvements made upon many of the landed 
eſtates in Scotland by the proprietors, and the conſequent riſe 
of rent, have at length convinced the Tenants, to their coſt, 
that they were wrong in both ſuppoſitions. Other cauſes 
have indeed combined to raiſe the value and increaſe the 
rents of lands; in many inſtances to double, yea, treble-of 
what they yielded thirty os forty years · ago. What muſt be 
the conſequence ? The ſame floyenly, or ill direed:manage- 
ment, which hardly enabled the former tenant to pay little 
more than a quit-rent, and yielded a very ſcanty and miſera» 
able ſubſiſtence: to him and his family, will never afford to pay 
the encreaſed rent, and, at the ſame time, the advanced price 
of every commodity neceſſary: either for the Farm or the fami- 
ly, for which he muſt have recourſe to the market. The lit- 
tle circle, within which the Scotch Farmer formerly moved. 
muſt certainly be enlarged z a more active and vigorous cul. 
tivation mult be introduced; and a more particular attention 
paid to the various branches of rural œcomy; otherways 
the buſineſs will never proceed with any advantage, either to 
the Farmer or the Landlord. 

But this general cenſure does not affect the whole tribe of 
Farmers without exception. There are among them ſome 
men of real induſtry and enterprize, ho practiſe Farming 
with ſpirit and judgment, and who very well ſecond the 
views, or ſupport the improvements made, or propoſed by 
their landlards : Theſe, however, bzar but a ſmall proportion 

| c® 


| his eſſay has great merit. He has endeavoured to draw 


and wiſhes his endeavours might incite others; Who may have 


Judgment and accuracy, fo that a complete knowledge of the 
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ſuch young men as have ſerved under Gentlemen Farmers, 


. 


to the whole. In general, the ſtate of Agriculture is extreme. 
ly mean; and it may with ſafety be affirmed, that the im- 
provement of Scotland owes nothing to the actual Farmers. 
The obſtacles that obſtruct it are various. A diſquiſition 
into theſe would not only be curious but. intereſting. But 
as they differ ih different plates, a very through knowledge, 
and particular inveſtigation into the ſtate f Farming in the 
ſeveral counties, would be neceſſary to enable a perſon to diſ- 
cover the defects, and preſcribe the proper remedies. This 
has been attempted by a gentleman in Aberdeen - ſnire, with 
reſpect to the Agriculture of that part of the country, and 


ſome concluſions reſpecting the general ſtate of Agriculture 
in Scotland; but he acknowledges his facts were too ſcanty, 


better opportunities of information, farther to inveſtigate this 
ſiljeft. And were ſuch a plan followed out, by men of 


Nate of Agriculture through Scotland could be obtained, | 
great advantages would undoubtedly reſult from a compara- 
tive view of the improvements and defects that would be ob- 
ſerved in differetit counties; as it is certain, that many good, 
and many bad practices which prevail in different places, 
nced only to be pointed out, in order to be imitated, or 
avoided, by the intelligent Farmer. 

Amongſt the ſeveral obſtacles that obltruct the i improve- 
ment of Lands in Scotland, this gentleman has claſſed the 
oHHinacy of common Farmers, His good ſenſe, however, 
inſtantly revolts at the expreſſion, and he reſolves it into ig- 
norance, for which he offers an apology, and propoſes a 
Temedy. His remedy, however, of ſetting down in Farms 


to become examples of better practices among their neigh- 
bours, 


1 Iti is ded; A Diſſertation on the chief obſtacles to the im- 
provemeat of land, &c. Aberdeen, 1760, 
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bours, has been frequently tried, but has rarely ſucereded; 
and, it is to be feared, that the number of perſons in that 
ſtile, who can be found proper for this purpoſe, will be too 
few for ſpreading ſuch vs: as my 23 to a ge- 
neral improvement. 

How then is uſeful knowledge to * Crna among our | 
Farmers ? or, if it is offered them, will they reduce it into prac» | 
tice? Let us caſt about and ſee, if there is a probability of the one 
ar the other. Improvements in all arts are of flow intro · 
duction. At firſt, the ſucceſs of the execution is precarious; 
till, by length of time and frequent experiment, the whole eit- 
cumſtances of the operation become familiar, and a facility of 
execution is acquired: Till then, many attempts will prove 
abortive ; diſappointments will enſue ; and a certain expence 
will be incurred. This holds in Agriculture as well as in all 
other arts T. The culture of Turnips was earneſtly recom- 
mended to our Farmers upwards of thirty years ago; but few 
of the trials, made either by gentlemen or Farmers, till of lateg 
were attended with ſuch ſucceſs as to encourage a general 
practice; and none of them could compare with the great 
cropts now frequently to be ſeen on the grounds of actual 
Farmers. Improved Farming muſt begin with gentlemen of 
fortune, to whom a miſcarriage is of Jeſs moment. - That the 
common Farmers ſhould expreſs a diſſidence in matters that 


, * are new and untried, or which they fear are beyond their 
74 reach, is not then to be wondered at nor are they on that ac- 
ig count to be blamed as obſtinate. Experiments, the ſucceſs of 
* which are at beſt precarious, are not their province, whoſe **. 
arms ng 
A + Columella applies this maxim with great propriety and elegance to 
igh⸗ Huſbandry. Uſus et experientia dominantur in artibus ; neque eſt 
urs, * ulla diſciplina, in qua non peccando diſcatur : Nam ubi quid perperam 
* adminiſtratum ceſſerit improſpere, vitatur quod fefellerat ; illumi- 

im- s natque rectam rationem docentis magiſterium : Quatre noſtra præ- 


« cepta non conſummare ſcientiam, ſed adjuvari promittunt: nec ſta». 
* tim quiſquam compos Agricolationis erit, his perlectis rationibug, 
ni et obixe eas volucrit, et pet facultates petwerit,” Lib. x. c. 1. 
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ing muſt depend upon their yearly gain. In matters within their 
knowledge they have ſenſe and ſagacity enough to attend to 
their own Intereſt; and if practices are recommended to them 
by repeated ſucceſs, either from their own obſervation or from 
unqueſtionable authority; and they ſhall be convinced that the 
execution is eaſy, and the expence within their reach; their 
timidity and diffidence will give way, and induſtry will under- 
take what reaſon and intereſt dictate. 

If there is a probability then, that our Farmers will readily 
embrace and practiſe better methods of Farming, and willamend 
their preſent errors, had they an opportunity to know them; 
the duty which every man owes to his country, and the great 
calls it has for improvement in Agriculture, demand all the 
aſſiſtance that can be given to an end ſo deſireable, and fo in- 
tiwately connected with the very exiſtence of our manufaCtures, 
trade, and commerce. 

The Agriculture of Scotland continues ſtill in the meaneſt 
hands: For although ſome Farmers, of more liberal ſentiment 
and greater induſtry and enterprize, are juſtly intitled to a con · 
fiderable ſhare of merit, for the advances they have made in 
improvements; the deplorable ftate in which the greateſt part 
of the country ſtill continues evidently demonſtrate a want of 
knowledge, and a want of induftry in its poſfeſſors. The im- 


provements made and practiſed, either by gentlemen or by the 


more ſpirited Farmers, are yettoo ſcanty, to have any great in- 
fluence in creating among them a general ſpirit of ambition 
and emulation. They have little call to go far beyond the li- 
mits of their Farms: And the utmoſt extent of their excurſi- 
ons is to the pariſh-· church or the next market- town; in which 
they ſee and meet with nothing beyond their own little ſphere 


of knowledge, and converſe with their brother Farmers, as low 


in ſentiment and as ignorant as themſelves. 'Thus they return 
home as. little inſtructed as they went abroad, and of as little 
benefit to their Farm as the noxious weeds, which abſurd ma- 
nagement has foſtered ever ſince the ſurface was firſt broke up 
by the plough. | 
is 


E 

In England, many books have been publiſhed of late, with 
the profeſſed purpoſe of inſtructing the Farmer in the uni- 
verſal ſcience of Agriculture : Their titles promiſe a great 
deal; but theſe ſyſtems, theſe complete bodies of Agricul- 
ture, have been juſtly cenſured as very unfit inſtructors for the 


actual Farmer: They may do very well for the amuſement of 
a gentleman in his country retirement; and may incite him 


to experiments, from which Tothe new light, or ſome new diſ- 


covery, may be {truck out ſor the general good. But, as they are 
moſtly compiled by men poſſeſſed with the rage of bdok-ma- 
king; who thought it their duty to amaſs every thing that has 
been wrote or faid on their ſubject indiſcriminately, whether 
the offspring of fancy, or the reſult of experiment; inſtead of 
inſtructing, they could not fail to lead the i 3 Farmer 
into a maze of error and confuſion. 

The Muſeum Rufticum bid fair to become a very uſeful 
collection of practical knowledge in Agriculture. But, be- 
ſides that the plan of that collection comprehended allo ma- 
nufactures, trade, and commerce; the greateſt part of it re- 
ſpects a more improved ſtate of Agriculture than Scotland can 
yet boaſt of, and particularly the new or horſe-hocing huſ- 
bandry ; ſo as to he very improper for the inſtruction of that 
ſet of men we-have principally in view : And many of their 
correſpondents having deviated into ſpeculation and argument, 
in place of facts and experiments, a ſpirit of contraverſy, alter- 
cation, and ill humour, was introduced, which derogated 
greatly from the worth and uſefulneſs of that collection. 

In Scotland, we have been very ſparing of writings in Huſ- 
bandry. Excepting ſome ſmall tracts, that have been neglected 


as ſoon as they appeared, the only books of note are the Tranſ- 


actions of the Society for promoting Agriculture, publiſhed 
by Mr Maxwell and the Rev. Mr Dickſon's late Treatiſe on 
Agriculture; not to mention Dr Home's Chymieal Treatiſe, 
which is calculated for-men of ſcience only, but by no means 
for popular uſe. , Thefe works are too well known to require 

any encomium. However, without derogating from their me- 
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lit, without even inſinuating that they are ill calculated for 
promoting uſeful knowledge, it may be ſafely faid, that the 
inferior claſs of our Farmers (and they compoſe the greateſt 
part) are not yet in a condition to uſe theſe books with judge- 
ment, ſo as to profit by them. Where many circumſtances 
are to be conſidered, compariſons made, and judgments form- 
cd, the minds of rude and illiterate men are apt to be diſtract- 
ed and confounded, and rendered incapable of forming any re- 
gular concluſions. Inſtructions for ſuch men ought: to be 
conciſe and diſtinct, ſounded upon a plain and fimple detail 
of facts, and inforced by reaſons that are within their compre- 
henfion, and eaſily underſtood, When fuch things come ſup- 
ported with the further recommendation. of being already the 
conſtant practice of their brother Farmers in other parts, at- 
tempts to try them will be the certain conſequence of à con- 
viction in theirtruth. A common Farmer will not eaſily com- 
prehend the doctrine of the pabulum and the paſture of plants, 
and that dung and other rich manures encreaſe the one, and 
new lime and frequent plowings extend the other : But if he 
is told, that plentifull dunging, and frequent ſtirring the earth 
about them by hoeing, will ſecure him in a large cropt of Beans, 
Turnips, or Cabbages, and that by this management other 
Farmers have fucceded to admiration, there' is little doubt 
but he will profit by the advice. 

But although the Huſbandry writings alteady publiſhed can 
hardly be expected to contribute much towards the improve- 
ment of our common Farmers, there are, however, in theſe 
books, to be found a great variety of obfervations and directions 
in all the branches of this buſineſs, already ſanctiſied by prac- 
tice in our own and our neighbouring country, though un- 
known, or unattended to by them, that might prove very ſalu- 
tary and conducive to the end in view: Were theſe detached 
from the greater works, and put into the hands of our Farmers 
periodically, in a pamphlet form; by the ſmallneſs of the ſize, 
they would be induced to read them; nor would they be de 
terred by the expence from purchaſing them: This would be 
n 
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literally digging knowledge to their door; and there is little 
doubt, if it were thus offered, but they would readily graſp at 
it, In ſeveral places, they have already begun to form little 
clubs or ſocieties for a mutual communication of knowledge z 
and it were a Pity, not to ſecond their wiſhes, Such a col- 
leon as propoſed, would greatly tend to enlarge their views z 
and would gradually introduce them into a habit and freedom 
of thinking and reaſoning. upon what they beard and ſaw. 
Their prejudices in favour of inveterate uſages, however abſurd 
or unprofitable ; and thoſe againſt innovations, even where 
recommended by the moſt cogent reaſon or eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice elſewhere, would wear off: 'The different articles treated 
of, would become the ſubject of diſeuſſion in the elubz and 
ſome of them would moſt probably be recommended to the 
different members for trial: The latent ſparks of induſtry 
would thereby be gradually awakened and put in action, or 
come to be more properly directed for their own and the gene- 
ral good; and inſtead of an ignorant, obſtinate, and indolent 
tenandry, we might ſoon ſee them active and laborious, and 
withal intelligent, and capable to give reaſons for what they 
do: And theſe expectations are the more ſanguine, that the 
preſent propoſition. took its riſe from a hint thrown out in one 
of theſe infant ſocieties. 

This makes it more than probable, that ſuch a W bes, if 
executed with judgment, and a regard to the wants of the eom - 
mon Farmer, may contribute greatly to amend their preſent 
erroneous or defective practices, in which they drudge on like 
beaſts of burden; becauſe they have always followed the tract; 
and their fathers, who were as 1 as they, did ſo before 
them. 

But the benefit of i it will not be * to them alone. The 
Farmers of ſuperior rank, and even gentlemen of landed eſtates 
who practiſe Farming, may profit by it. They may have acceſs 
to, or may be poſteſſed. of many of the treatiſes and ſyſtems of 
Agriculture, which they are 2 to peruſe with pleaſure 

| and 
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and advantage: But mankind are either often too buſy, or tod 
indolent, to venture on the peruſal of large works. The pre» 
fent mode of reading is too well known to extend little be- 
yond a news- papers, a magazine, or a pamphlet; and in ſuch 
a publication, as is now propoſed, without obtruding upon 
their eaſe or their buſineſs, they will readily find the moſt ma- 
terial and important inſtructions in Agriculture, that have 
been publiſhed from the experience and practice of this and 
former ages. Beſides, though many of the practical obſerva - 
tions that will fall to 1 in ſuch a work may be 
very familiar to ſome, they may be unknown to others; as ma- 
ny things daily and generally practiſed in one county or cor- 
ner, may be very little, if at all, known, or heard of, in other 
parts of the kingdom. , | 
Such a work, however, ought not be confined to what has 
been already writ and publiſhed in books of Huſbandry, Many 
perſons, wiſhing to promote the intereſt of Agriculture, and 
willing to oblige the world with their obſervations, have no 
opportunity to communicate them, but by the channel of a 
news-paper or a monthly magazine. In theſe: fugitive publt- 
cations, buried. in the motly maſs of other matters, they are 
no ſooner read than they are forgot; nor can the Farmer, 
when he has occaſion- for them, know or recollect where he 
can find them: Whereas, if repoſed in a miſcellany, dedica- 
ted ſolely to the purpoſes of Agriculture, he will readily reſort: 
to it, and there will eaſily find what he is in queſt of. 
Nor is it to be doubted, if ſuch a+ work was ſet on foot, that 
it would be deſtitute of correſpondents to ſupply it with ample 
and valuable matter. Having ſuch opportunity, they will rea- 
_ dily embrace it; and by that channel, communicate to their 
brother Farmers, their obſervations and experiments; which: 
will be the more valuable, that they are-made upon ſoils, and 
under a climate, whoſe Agriculture it ought to be our wiſh, 
and certainly is our intereſt to improve. In this reſpe&, the 
Farmer is a ſingular character: Exempt from that contracted: 
jealouſy, ſo remarkable in moſt other profeſſions, who general- 
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by affect a myſtery in their buſineſs, he is free, open, and com- 
municative, ready to aſſiſt his neighbours, not only with his 
labour, but with his advice: He looks not on their proſperi- 
ty with the jaundiced eye of envy ; but conſiders it as his own, 
and promotes it as far as lies in his power. From ſuch difpoti- 
tions of mind, a free communication of knowledge may juſtly 
be expected, if the Farmer is,but convinced of the advantages 
that will reſult from it: "Thoſe ariſing from a comparative 
knowledge of the Agriculture of a country have been already 
mentioned; and in this view, where any particular method 
is peculiar to one corner, and ſanctiſied by a ſucceſsful prac- 
tice, the information. of it cannot fail to be an uſeful and grate- 
ful ſervice to the public. Every man has not the opportunity 
or abilities to make experiments, and to ftrike out new 
lights; but ſurely, what he daily praktiſes, if ſingular and 
fucceſsful, as it is well worth, ſo it may be communicated. 

with very little trouble. 9 | 
Experiments and new diſcoyeries will deſerve a dignified 
place in ſuch a collection. The perfection which. all arts and 
ſcieneies, and Agriculture among the reſt, have attained, is 
no other tlian a combination of ſingle experiments and diſco- 
veries made at different places, and in diſtant ages, the hiſto« 
ry, and the authors of which, are now loſt in oblivion: Many of 
them of great importance, and the practical concluſions that 
were or might have been drawn from them, have no doubt died 
with the obſerver, either from not having been made known, 
or not having had a faithful record to-preſerve them, Were 
ſuch as are now made to be publiſhed to the world, beſides 
their intrinſic worth, they may greatly contribute, not only to- 
awaken the attention of ſeverals, who.otherways would perhaps 
/ never 


Iſehomachus, that compleat huſbandman deſcribed by Xenophon in 
kis economics, ſays to Socrates, - * All other tradeſmen are at great 
*« pains by all means to conceal the chief parts of their art: But if a 
Farmer bas either planted or ſown his fields with ſxill and propriety, 
* he is happy in having them inſpected; and when aſked, he will con- 
ceal nothing of the manner by which he brought his works to. ſack 
« perfection,” : 
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never have wared a thought upon the ſubject ; but to incite, 
others to extend the purſuit, and thereby enrich the common- 
ſtock with ſtill more ample diſcoveries. Even the tribe of 
common Farmers may thus in time be induced by example to 
make little trials, and to communicate the reſult, with their 
thoughts and obſervations on them, far the public beneſit; 
and thereby remove the imputation, . That the generality of 
& them paſs away life, without, making any reflections on 
* Agriculture, and grow old long before Wer have taken 
« leave of their infancy.” 
I be principal difficulty will be, to overcame their ankward 
timidity of appearing in print, from a diffdence of their. Krill i in 
writing: This may prevent many from attempting to publiſh 
what they are afraid may ptove faſtidious to read : But if this 
diffidence and timidity can be vanquiſhed by their deſire to co- 
operate iri promoting the general good, their productions will 
certainly enhance the value of ſuch a collection. They are 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a number of important facts not 
publickly known *, which, if narrated in a ſtyle that is but in · 
telligible (and the meer inaccuracies of language, may, where 
neceflary, be corrected by the publiſher), will carry a greater 
authority with them, than if attended with a pomp of words, 
or the parade of philoſophical reaſoning : I take not the leaſt 
ec offence at inaccuracies in ſtyle and phyſical knowledge, (lays 
« Mr Harte), when I peruſe the writings of downright yeo- 
« men and Farmers. Such a plain praflical author as Ga- 
c briel 


oft theſe the knowledge of the management of ſheep-ſtock i is all their 
own. Few gentlemen in Scotland have attempted that branch; and it is 
remarkable, that very little relating to it is to be found in the Engliſh 
books of Huſbandry ; and that little reſpects only the fine Downs and 
rich paſtures that are uſed as ſheep walks in England, and will not ap- 
ply to the mountainous and mooriſh countries of Scotland, where ſheep 
are chiefly bred. As attempts have been lately made to introduce the 
breeding and raiſing of ſheep in the gorth and weſt Highlands, and with 
ſome ſucceſs, inſtructions on that branch from the ſheep Farmers will 
be of great ſervice to prevent miſcarriages, which, among people little 
acquainted with the management of that ſtock, muſt be often inevitable. 


1 
« briel Plates, pays his little contingent to the republic of 
e knowledge with a bit of unſtamped real bullion, whilſt the 
« vain glorious man of ſcience throws down an heap of glit- 
« tering counters, which are gold to the eye, but lead to the 
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They will likewiſe Have an opportunity here to propound 
their doubts and queſtions, or even to require farther advice 
concerning any thing publiſhed in theſe papers that may be a 
novelty to them, and which they may want totry : And from 
the general taſte that now prevails for promoting the intereſts 
of Agriculture, many will be found ready and willing to com- 
ply with the requeſt of the honeſt countryman, by endeavours 
ing to ſolve his doubts, and to promote his good intentions 
by their beſt advice. 

The prefefſed purpoſe of the publication now propoſed, 
being, in the firſt place, to ſpread the knowledge of a better 
method of culture in the practice of the common huſbandry, 
amongſt our loweſt claſs of Farmers, who, it-muſt be acknow- 
ledged, ſtand very much in need of inſtruction; and then to 
promote the introduction of ſuch parts of what is called the New 
Huſbandry, as are already approved of and ſupported by the 
practice and ſucceſs of ſome amongſt us, both Gentlemen and 
Farmers; and to be a ſafe and faithful repoſitory for preſer- 
ving the obſervations, experiments, and diſcoveries that ſhall 
be made in our own country, which mult neceſſarily carry 
more faith and credit with them, than when made at a di- 
ſtance, on richer ſoils, or in a more benign climate, bids ſo fair 
for anſwering the end propoſed, that the publiſher entertains 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, it will receive the protection 
and patronage of all who are ſeriouſly engaged in the practice 
of Agriculture, and of all who wiſh well to their country, 
and rejoice to ſee its improvement. 

To requeſt, in any more particular manner, the counte- 
nance of the landed gentlemen to ſuch an undertaking, is 


reckoned 
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reckoned ſuperfluous: Their private intereſt, as well as that of 
the public, is too intimately connected with its object, to think 
they would overlook an opportunity of increaſing the ſphere of 
knowledge, and thereby raiſing a ſpirit of well · directed in- 
duſtry among their tenants, whereby their eſtates will be ĩm- 
proved in the cheapeſt and moſt effectual way to themſelves, 
and in a manner that muſt beſtow the highelt ſatisfaCtion to 
a generous mind as it will contribute, at the ſame time, 
to encreaſe the felicity of numbers of poor people, whom 
Providence has placed under their protection. 

Some attention is requiſite on their part; and they ought, 
in prudence, to afford every encouragement, and remove 


every obſtacle that may obſtruct its operations. 


Two miſtakes are found generally to prevail: The favourite 
topick of the Landlords is, that the lands in Scotland are 
not riſen to near their valuez while the popular clamour is, 
that lands are already brought te a rack-rent; in ſo 
much, that now the tenandry cannot live by them. Both 
may be in part true; but it would be dangerous for either 
of them to be adopted abſolutely or indiſcriminately. That 
there are ſome rents in Scotland already higher than any in 
England, all circumſtances conſidered, is more than proba- 
ble; but that the average of the rents in Scotland is far below 
its value, the daily improvements that every where occur, 
and the great extent of uncultivated grounds, that yet wait 
the hands of the improver, leave little zoom to queſtion, 

It often happens, when gentlemen are poſſeſſed of ſuch im- 
proveable eſtates, that a Land - Doctor is conſulted ; and he, 
from a ſuperficial view of the grounds, by riding them once 
over, pretends to acquire ſuch perfect knowledge of their 
nature, as to enable him at once to ſay, in what manner the 
farms ſhould be parcelled out, how they ſhould be managed, 
and what rent each parcel ſhould afford: From this flattering 


report a reſolution is immediately formed; and the tenants 


put under the hard neceſſity, either of giving up their farms, 
or of paying a great additional rent. To compel them to the 
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firſt is hazardous; and a riſk is run of laying a large extent of 
land waite. A new tenandry is not eaſily or readily to bo 
imported into an eſtate z and the experiment is dangerous. 
But though it could be done with advantage, the 3 1s 
rather due to the ancient ſtock. . 

The attachment to the natal ſpot is a hs deeply root- 
ed in human nature; and is productive of much good. It 
is this idea which, being more and more extended and en- 
Jarged, becomes that diflinguithed virtue, the love of coun- 
try, which beams forth ſo reſplendent in more exalted minds: 


It operates very ſtrongly amongſt the inferior claſs of mankind, 


and ought by all means'to be encouraged in this its loweſt 
ſtates When this is accompanied with a veneration for an 
ancient family, betwixt wham and their predeceſſors, the re- 
lation of Maſter and Tenant has ſubſiſted for many genera- 
tions; or with a thorough perſuaſion, that their landlords are 
ſeriouſly intereſted in their proſperity in ſuch circumſtances, 
rather as change their home and their maſter, they will ſub- 
mit, without much reluQtance, to any reaſonable encreaſe of 
rent, or any particular mode of management; that lies within 
their abilities; in which their chance of ſucceſs is much 
greater than that of ſtrangers, who are unzcquainted with 
many of the peculiarities of foil and climate that require a 
practice of ſome years thoroughly to underitand, Such new 
impoſitions however ſhould at firſt be preportioned to their 
lock and to theirknowledge: They may afterwards be en- 
creaſed z but ſo as never to keep faſter pace than the improve. 
ments that may reaſonably , be expected: And thus the te- 
nants will be induced to become gradually and inſenſibly la- 

borious, induſtrious, and ingenious; and a ſurer foundation 
will be laid for the landlord, in time, to reap the full benefit 
of his eſtate i in an eſtabliſhed and well paid rent; while he 
has the genetous ſatisſa ction of contributing to the felicity of 


thoſe, the fruits of whoſe labours he enjoys; and who will 


thus be attacked to kim by the ſtrongeſt ties of intereſt and 
gratitude, 
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On the other band, if from an avidity to graſp the imme- 


diate and utmoſt advantages promiſed him from his eſtate, 
a landlord ſhall be induced to impoſe rents upon his tenants 
higher than either their preſent fituation, or that of the 
grounds can bear, without conſidering, Quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri, a very few may perhaps weather the ſtorm; 


but the greateſt part, finding themſelves overwhelmed, will 


either be reduced to a rechleſs ſtate of deſperate indolence and 
inactivity; or moved by a ſpirited reſentment of their wrongs, 
will change, not their native barony, parith, or county only; 
but will reſolutely migrate to other climes, and ſeek that ſubſiſt- 
once for themſelves and families among ſtrangers, which was 
denicd them in their native country ; thus bereaving the com- 
munity of many uſeful members, and weakening that branch 
of it, whole vigorous and active ſtate is neceſſary for the my 
ſervation of the whole. 

Andherte the tenure, by which Tenants hold their Farms, PR 
ſerves a very ſerious conſideration, The great charm, which 
ſets induſtry every where in motion, 1s the acquiſition of pro- 
perty, and the ſecurity of it when acquired, Where Tenants 
hold by a precarious tenure, and are removeable at the will of 
their maſters, or aſter a ſhort period; then, undoubtedly, their 


labours will be ſpiritleſs and languid, as they have no induce- 


ment to enter upon improvements, of which they have no 
certainty of reaping the immediate benefit. If from native 
activity and a deſire to thrive, a 'Fenant is induced to labour 
hard, to bring his Farm into good order by any laſting opera- 
tions, without ſuch ſecurity, he runs the greateſt riſk of be- 
ing obliged ſoon either to remove, or to pay his Landlord 
the price of his own labour, in an additional rent. Mr 
Harte's obſervations on this head, are well worth tranſcribing. 
© When any conſiderable improvements are made by a Farmer, 
t He are often perſuaded to raiſe his rent too ſoon ; and, like 
« Faſtern Monarchs, tax his induſtry, and puniſh him ſor 
« growing wealthy. This is unkind as well as impolitic 
© uſzge; For the more ſuch a Huſbandman gains, the more, 

© generally; 


E 


ce generally ſpeaking, he becomes vigilant, frugal, and indu- 
« ſtrious. In proportion as the Farmer thrives, the land im- 
« proves: And this is the meaning of the French proverb, 
% ant vaut I homme, tant vaut la terre. Such a man be- 
« ing placed above the fear of want, has the means of hiring 
« better ſervants, and maintaining a larger ſtock of cattle ; 
* making or purchaſing manures z trying experiments, or 
« deviſing improvements. In proportion as he cultivates more 
land, he acquires more knowledge, and gains greater pro- 
« fit; till, at length, he begins to love Huſbandry, and values 
« himſelf on a profeſſion which increaſes his little ſtores, and 
« oratifies his vanity into the bargain. Under ſuch a cultiva- 
« tion, you ſee,.in one place, waſte lands rendered arable, or 
« converted into artificial paſture: This is a true conqueſt; an 
« acquiſition and appropriation, which enriches his landlord 
and himſelf, but injures no man! In another place, he fer- 
« tilizes a parched foil by floating it, or bringing little 
« ſtreams to run through it, feed and cloath it with whole- 
et ſome verdure; or elſe drains moraſſes, where abundance 
« of the ſame water is a nuiſance; and decorates the ſoil 
« with rich crops of uſefull vegetables; as flax, hops, cole, 
« and rape; inſtead of flags, moſs, ruſhes, and brambles : 
te Such a Tenant ought to be patroniſed, and not diſcouraged; 
« For every eſtate, brought thus into heart, as the country- 
© man expreſſes it, may be continued on the ſame, or a like 
« footing, eaſily and - cheaply, for a conſiderable number of 
« years; ſo that the rent of the eſtate, when occupied by another 
« at this man's death, may be increaſed, in all probability, 
« 10 per cent, It is therefore of dangerous conſequence to 
« perſuade great men, miniſters, and princes, that poverty 
« is advantageous to poor Farmers; and that want and diſtreſ- 
« ſes animate their activity; that neceſſity will make them 
e docile and tractable; and that they may paſs through the 
ce ſtage of life beſt, when they are laden with the heavieſt bur- 
« dens; whereas, it is well known, that the poor Huſband- 
man can ſteer his courſe ſucceſsfully enough, without car- 


rying 
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if rying ſuch a weight of ballaſt, Let us therefore charitably 
place this matter in another light; and, if Farmers, who 
** literally ſupport the heat of the day, are ſo unhappy as not 
eto ſhare the eſteem of the nobility and gentry, yet they 
have a claim at leaſt to the favour of miniſters, and the pro- 
* tection of princes: For though there may be ſubjects of 
© more conſpicuous talents; yet two thirds of mankind will 
&« be found leſs uſeful to ſociety.” * And a little after, he 
fays, “ have ever looked upon the poor laborious Huſband- 
„man, as a moſt uſeful being in all ſocieties; and happy 
* would it be, if we could contribute to enrich him, and the 
* land poſſeſſor, at the ſame time; which muſt always hap- 
pen, if Huſbandry is carried on in the manner it ought to 
« be. I am here ſpeaking chiefly of the loweſt claſs of Huſ- 
te bandmen, the little Farmers, who rent L. 30 or L. 40 a 
« year. Such a man works and fares harder, and is, in 
& effect, poorer than the day-labourer he employs. An 
« Huſbandman, thus circumſtanced, is, beyond diſpute, a 
* worthy object of our commiſeration and aſſiſtance. He 
« 5s an uſeful, tho? inviſible, wheel in the machine of ſtate.” + 
Theſe obſervations are juſt and true, and require no com- 
mentary. The author mentions Farmers of L. 30 or L. 40 
a- year as the loweſt claſs in England. But in many parts of 
Scotland, theſe would be reckoned Great Goodmen : In the 
oreateſt part, they are of the middling claſs; and great num- 
hers will be found poſſeſſing Farms of not a third or fourth part 
of that rent, while they conſiſt perhaps of three or four times 
the extent of ground, the greateſt part which lyes in a ſtate of 
nature, or ſubjeCt to that moſt irrational and infrugal diviſion 
of infield and outfield, Where an eſtate conſiſts of many ſuch 
Farms, it cannot be expected that the landlord, though he were 
to dedicate his whole time and attention toit's improvement, 
can extend his operations to any conſiderable part of it. 
The bulk mult be left in the hands of Tenants ; and where ſuch 
18 
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is the caſe, nothing can be propoſed that appears more propi- 
tious to the intereſts of both landlord and tenant, than letting 
out the lands upon long leaſes, or for a certain number of 
years, to terminate with one or more lives. 

This method would in a great meaſure ſuperſede the neceſ- 
ſity of fettering the tenant with a great number of conditions 
and obligations, many of them perhaps inconſiſtent with the 
nature of the Farm, and many of them capricious. An obli- 
zation on the tenant, to have his whole Farm incloſed and ſub- 
divided within a certain number of years ; to have, at the ter- 
mination of the leaſe, a certain quantity of ground in ſummer- 
fallow, or what in modern practice is found by experience to 
be equally advantageous to the groun4, and more profitable 
to the tenant, in clover or fallowing cropts ; preſerving the fen- 
ces and buildings; and ſome ſuch ſimple obligations that may 
be conſiſtent with the condition of every ſoil or ſituation, 
may ſupply the place of the molt anxious covenants that inge- 
nuity can deviſe, or an excels of anxiety can diftate, The te- 
nant would naturally be as forward as his landlord's wiſhes, to 
commence his works, and to perſevere in them with aſſiduity, 
from an aſſurance of the future profit that is to redound to his 
family : The barren heaths would be converted into arable or 
paſture grounds; the abſurd and infrugal diſtinction of outfield 
and infield grounds, the bane of Scots Agriculture, would be 
obliterated 3 and the whole Farm brought equally into heart; 
whereby a real acquiſition would be made, not only to the pri- 
vate eſtate of the landlord, but to the community. 

If a life or lives are ſuperadded to the definite term of years, 
this would become an additional ſecurity to the landlord, that 
the Farm is to return to his family in the beſt condition and 
under the beſt culture. The ſtricteſt obligations on the Te- 
nant that can be contrived, though they may prevent his 
hurting the Farm, by a courſe of what they call ſcourging 
cropts, near the end of his leaſc, which is generally and 
juſtly complained of; they cannot however prevent him from 
relaxing in his labour, his induſtry, and his vigilance. But 

when 
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hen the poſſeſſion is to have the ſame termination with the 
life of the Tenant, which the author of nature has wiſely con- 
cealed from mankind ; that portion of hope, which, by our con- 
ſtitution, is mingled in the cup of life, and all along had ani- 
mated his labour, will keep his induſtry and attention awake, 
ſo as to preſerve the Farm in the fame good condition, in 
which he would always wiſh to poſſeſs it. 

Is it not ſurpriſing then, when this method of letting lands 
is apparently pregnant with ſo many advantages, and has been 
ſo long and warmly recommended, that it has never obtained 
among us; notwithſtanding that our neighbours in England 
Have long ſet us the example, and owe their moſt conſider- 
able improvements to it? | 

But all that can be propoſed or done for theſe poor veople 
of the inferior claſs of Tenants, (and the greateſt part of the 
Tenandry of Scotland are of that fort), will avail little till they 
are made ſenſible of their abject and miſerable condition, and 
are animated with ſome degree of ambition to amend it, 
They dwell in huts built of mud, that are dark, dirty, and 


- comfortleſs 3 and their food is of the meaneſt ſort, being | 


little other than bread and water; their higheſt notions of 
living is to obtain Milk and Meal, as their phraſe is, which, 
with perhaps a few potatoes, is the height of their luxury; ne- 
ver having either a bit of fleſn · meat, or a cup of generous liquor 
to grace their board, 'that they may be invigorated for their 
work, or refreſhed after their fatigue : Thus their wants be- 
ing circumſcribed within narrow bounds, their induſtry, which 
will always be proportioned to their wants, is extremely li- 
mited ; and theſe being ſatisfied, and the rent payable to the 


landlord ſcraped together, their ambition is gratified ; and the 


reſt of their time is ſpent in ſordid indolence and inac- 
tivity. 

It is certainly a matter of great moment, and is certainly 
much in the power of their landlords to introduce and propa- 
gate among them a better taſte and reliſh of life; and from 
experience it is affirmed, that nothing will contribute more 
<0 improve that taſte, and enlarge their ambition, than afford- 
ing 
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ing them, in the firſt place, decent and comfortable houſes 
to live in; by incloling their grounds, and encouraging them 
to the culture of roots, and cabbages, which, by the horle-hoe- 
ing Huſbandry, is now ſucceſsfully introduced into the fields, 
a greater variety of wholſome food will be obtained; and by 
degrees and inſenſibly they may be brought to entertain 2 
a pride, not of Living only, but of Living well. 

The attention and compaſſion of Landlords towards their 
Tenants, cannot be more powerfully incited, than in the words 
of that elegant writer, the Reverend Mr Harte, fo often cited, 
in his pathetick apoſtrophe addreſſed to them, wherein he has 
painted the contraſt in the moſt ſtriking colours. 

« A conſiderable number of the great and opulent not 
« only abandon their fellow- creatures in the country, but 
« conſider them almoſt as inferior bgings of another ſpecies ; 
« As hewers of wood and drawers of water ; whom they 
« partly neglect and partly deſpiſe ; when, at the ſame time, 
« they feaſt upon the animals that theſe poor laborious people 
« have nouriſhed, riot in wines that their ruſtic hands have 
« prefſed, and fleep at caſe upon that very down which came 
« firſt from ſome miſerable cottage. 

« To ſuch of the great and opulent as are here deſcribed 
“(though ſtill there are reaſons to hope that the number of 
« them is not large) it is no ways our intention to addreſs the 
« following eſſays ; but apply ourſelves rather to the ſenſible, 
« reflecting, and compaſſionate, who poſſeſs large tracts of 
&* Jand, and have many huſbandmen and labouring peaſants 
« dependant on them. Theſe great and good perſons cannot 
help recollecting, that they owe not only their bread, but 
ce the delicacies of their table; the delicious flavour of their 
© wines, fruits, and garden- vegetables; the raiment that 
&« cloaths and adorns them; the fire that warms them; the 
ce tapers that yields them light; the ſoftneſs of their fleep ; 
* the magnificence of the equipage that draws them; and a 
part of the medicines that give them eaſe :—That they owe 


« them, 
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&« them, I ſay, to the care, induſtry, perpetual Iabonts and 
&« attentions of their poor neglected fellow creatures, whe 
« want almoſt every comfortable bleſſing which they ſupply 
&« abundantly to their ſuperiors. For the main, that theſe care- 
&« ful pains-taking drudges require, is coarſe cloathing enough 
&© to keep them warm, and humble food ſuthcient to pacify 
* the demands of hunger: and thus (in many countries at 
“ leaſt, or, in other words, in every part of *urope but Eng- 
land) they rarely taſte of that wheat which their hands have 
« ſown, or the fleſh of the cattle which they have bred up 


and nouriſhed with fo much care and anxiety. Bleſſed is be 


&« who ſhall conſider ſuch poor and needy, induſtrious contri- 
i butors to the eaſe and well-being of thoſe who are more for- 
& tunate and opulent; the Lord ſhall deliver him in the time 
& of trouble.“ | 

Theſe are the people for whoſe benefit this preſent work is 
primarily intended: And if it ſhall be thought to merit 


the countenance of the public, ſo far as to encourage the pub+ 


liſhers to proceed in it, the utmoſt attention ſhall be paid to 
the ſelection of ſuch inſtructions and obſervations from the 
various books of Farming, as may tend moſt directly to amend 
the errors or ſupply the defects of the common Huſbandry as 
preſently practiſed among them. And if, by his endeavours, 
he can have the ſatisfaction of contributing in any degree to 
encreaſe their induſtry, or give it a more proper direction, where 
it is often to the Farmer's loſs unprofitably beſtowed, he has 


his Rewar d. 


To render the beneſit of this collection more extenſive, and 
that it may be uſeful to Gentlemen and Farmers who ſtand 
not in need of theſe more ſimple inſtructions, it is propoſed 
to inſert in it ſuch experiments and obſervations as are pub- 
liſhed cither in England or Ireland, or among ourſelves, which 
their importance and utility may ſeem to recommend. Thus 
the reader will be furniſhed with many valuable tracts, which 


otherways he may have little chance ever to ſee, and many uſe- 
ful 
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ful eſſays that have appeared only in News- papers may be pre- 
ſerred from oblivion for future uſe. 

The nature of the plan now propoſed, and the advantages 
that may reſult from it to the country, will excuſe the requeſting 
in the moſt earneſt manner the correſpondence of all thoſe, 
who, making Agriculture their ſtudy or their profeſſion, may 
be poſſeſſed of important facts, ingenious obſeryations, or the 
reſult of experiments made either by themſelves, or by 
their friends, whoſe veracity and exactneſs may be relied on. 
Mankind are not all formed of an enterpriſing and obſerving 
ipirit, or calculated to take the lead: Some are led by precept, 
while others require the force of example to make them act. 
Hence appears the advantages to be reaped from ſuch comm u- 
nications. Many will be thereby tempted to try the things re- 
eommended, which will beſt be confirmed by repeated experi- 
ment; and perhaps ſome new light may be ſtruck out from 
them, unthought of or unheaded by the firſt obſerver. Beſides, 
the province of experiment is the lot of but a few: If the trial 
is bleſt with ſucceſs, the liberal and benevolent mind will be 
impatient till it is made known for the public good; and the 
publiſhers flatters themſelves, that this work, dedicated ſolely 
to Agriculture, will be eſteemed the moſt proper channel for 
conveying them to the world, and a faithful repoſitory for 
preſerving them. 

It is not however from new diſcoveries alone, that the great 
improvement requiſite for the Agriculture of this country is 
to be acquired. A faithful account of the ſtate of Farming, in 
the different counties of Scotland, would greatly contribute 
to correct what is wrong, and to propagate more generally what 
1s right, The Farmer would be thereby led to enter upon 
the compariſon of the practice of his own with that of other 
counties; and the preference will undoubtedly be given to that 
which appears beſt. This is a branch of intelligence that every 
Farmer who can write is capable of affording to the public: And 


as the table will be but ſmall, it is hoped the proſpect of 


the Good it, may produce, will incite many to attempt it. 
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The more general that the Correſpondence now requeſted: 
becomes, the more uſeful it will be. The Editors ſhall grate- 
iully rec-ive the favours of their Correſpondents : and will be 
greatly obliged for their counſel and advice; which will not 
be raſhly rejected, nor any thing omitted, that promiſes to be 
uſeful or really curious in any branch of the buſineſs ;/ fo as 
to render this a complete Magazine of Farming Knowledge 
for the inſtruction and amuſement of perſons of all ranks 
concerned in it, 

And that ſuch perſons as wilh to promote the intereſt of 
Agriculture, and are capable to contribute their ſhare by a 
communication of part of their knowledge, may be at no loſs 
in the choice of a ſubject, we have ſubjoined a liſt of Leading 
Queſtions in Agriculture, upon the plan propoſed in the Mu- 
ſaum Ruſiicum, which will in ſome ſort ſerve as a directory 
to our Correſpondents. 


Arier II. 


Leading Queſtions in Agriculture. 
Of UNCULTIVATED GROUNDS. 


HAT proportion does the cultivated lands in each 
county bear to the uncultivated ? 
2. In what manner can the nature of land be judged oi 
by the plants it produces, and by their vigor? 
3. What part of the uncultivated lands may be improven, 
and converted to tillage or good paſture; and what is it worth 


I, 


per acre ? 
4. What is the molt proper method of breaking up ſuch 
uncultivated land; and the moſt proper cropts for it? 


are unſit for tillage ? : 
6. What are the trees moſt proper to be planted on the 
4:Ferent kinds of moor- grounds that are unkt for tillage ? 
| NM OSSES. 


5. What improvement can be made on theſe parts that 
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1. WHAT improvement can be made on moſſes, morailes, 
or I ? 
What is the cheapeſt and moſt effectual method of 
ad them ? | 
Which are the moſt proper cropts; and the beſt 
courſes of cropts for drained mofles ? 
4. How to prevent them from running again into their 
own natural ſour graſſes and weeds ? 
5. What trees will thrive upon them; or upon other moiſt 


grounds ? 


CULTIVATED GROUNDS. 


1. WHAT are the different kinds or qualities of the land 
in different counties? 

2. What is the common rents of cultivated or Wire” 
lands in different counties? 

3. What are the grains or cropts principally raifed ? 

4. What are the courſes of cropts, or the order of ſow- 
ing the ſeveral kinds of grain or other cropts in the fame 
lands? 

5. What is the common rate or quantity of ſeed uſed on 
different grounds in different counties? 

6. What is the common increaſe of the different grains 
ſowen ? 

7. What is the uſual times of ſowing, and of reaping? 

8. What method of ſowing has ſucceeded beſt on various 
foils; -and at what depth is it beſt to lay the ſeed, under the dif- 


ferent circumſtances of foil, ſituation, Ke. ? 


9. How often do the Farmers change their ſeed, and from 
what diſtance; and the advantages arifing from it ? 


10, What are the different kinds of manures uſed in dic. 
erent places; ; and the quantities uſed for an acre ? 


11. What 
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11. What is the beſt method of collecting and preparing 


natural manures? p Fa 
12. Do we not ſometimes find under the ſurface a different 
kind of earth proper to ſerve as a manure ? 1 
13. In what places are the ſeveral kinds of marle ſound; at 
what depth, what are their qualities, and to what uſes are they 0 
applied? | | 
14. What are the materials uſed for the compoſt-dung- 
hills, and the manner of uſing them ? : 
15. What compoſts are beſt adapted to each foil ? N 
16. In what proportion ſhould the different kinds of ma- 
nure be uſed on different ſoils; and what manure is beſt adapt - 87 
ed to each ſoil? 
17. In what manner, and at what ſeaſon, ſhould manures be lch 
ſpread? 
18. What are the effects of the different kinds of artifi- co 
cial manures; as coal, wood, or peat- aſhes, tanner's bark, pot- 


aſhes, &c. on different ſoils; and the quantities uſed for an 
acre, with the expence ? 1 

19. Are green cropts of peaſe, tares, or buckwheat, ever 
uſed to be plowed in when in full ſap, for a manure, for a wheat- 
cropt, or otherways; and what is the expence and profit? 

20. Is burning of ground, or what is called in England 
Burnbaiting or Denſhiring, uſed in any part of Scotland; and 
what is the expence of it; and what is the ſucceſs ? 

21. What are the courſes of plowing for each kind of 
grain, and the uſual ſeaſons for it? 

22. Are more frequent plowings than commonly practiſ. 


ed ever uſed; and what are their effects? 
23, What degree of harrowing is beftowed on the dif- 
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ſcrent grains according to the ſoils? 3 

| 24. Is any kind of dreſſing uſed for preparing the ſeed, 4 

i particularly wheat - ſeed, before ſowing; and what is its effects? : 5 
| 25. What grains are ſound to ſncceed beſt in different "= 
ſoils and ſituations? by 

the 
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26. What is the beſt method of clearing corn. lands from 
weeds ? 

27. What weeds are moſt pernicious to the cropt and to 
the ſoil z and how are they beſt deſtroyed ? 

28. What are the diſtempers to which the cropts are moſt 
ſubject while in the field; and the proper remedies ? 

29. What is the beſt method of preventing ſmut in wheat ? 

30. What is the beſt method to prevent the fly on tur- 
nips ? 

31, What i is the moſt advantageous method of cutting the 
grain in harveſt ? 

32. Are any kinds of grains uſed to be mowed with the 
ſcythe 3 and the ſucceſs and expence of it? 

33. What conſtruction is beſt for a granary, ſo as to keep 
corn in a ſmall compaſs, and without danger ? 

34. In what manner can corn be beſt guarded againſt the 
ravages of inſects in the granary ? 

35. What is the beſt method of laying down ground to eraſe, 
either for hay or paſture ? 

36. What plants are moſt valuable for paſture, and beſt 


adapted to the ſeveral kinds of ſoil ? 


Of FLAX nd HE MP. 


t. WHAT is the beſt method of preparing land for 
flax and hemp; and might not the huſbandry of theſe plants 
be improved ? 

2. What manure agrees beſt with them? 

3. What is the beſt time of ſowing flax and hemp ? 

4. How ſhould they be managed while on the land? 

5. What care is requiſite in pulling them; and if hemp 
ould not be pulled at two ſeaſons according to its ſex ? 

6. What is the beſt method of dreſſing flax and hemp for 


the various purpoſes for which they are uſed ? 


7. In 
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7. In what manner could the culture of theſe uſeful plants 


be beſt encouraged? 


8. What proportion does the value of theſe cropts bear to 
the expence of huſbandry, &c. employed in them? 

9. What is the kind of flax- ſeed that ſucceeds beſt in this 
country; the Dutch, Livonian, or Philadelphia ſeed? 

10. What are the defects of flax · ſeed tbat my be eaſily diſ- 
covered by the buyer? 


Of INSTRUMENTS of HUSBANDRY. 
1. WHAT are the different forts of inſtruments of huſ- 


bandry uſed in the different counties of Scotland? 


2. What are the beſt forms of ploughs, harrows, and otber 
common inſtruments, regard being had to the ſoil they are to 


cultivate ? 


3. What proportions and conſtructions are beſt for carts, 
waggons, tumbrils, &c. uſed in carrying dung, gravel, earth, 
corn, or fodder ? 

4. Is the drill-plough in common uſe in any part of Scot- 


land; and is its conſtruction ſo ſimple as to encourage the 
common Farmer to adopt it ? 


5. What are the prices of the ſeveral inſtruments of huſban- 


dry in different places, their qualities being deſcribed ? 


6. What is the mott proper plough, or other inſtrument, 
for raiſing the turf of land in order to its being burnt ? 


Of NOXIOUS INSECTS, 


i. WHAT are the moſt noxious inſects of this country; 
and which are thoſe which have, as it were, ſtated returns? 

2. When are they moſt numerous; and what circumſtances 
are moſt favourabie to their increaſe ? 

3. What are the infects which breed on particular plants, 


and feed on them; and are noxious to corn and graſs? 
4, What 
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4. What are the beſt methods of deſtroying them, of leſſen- 


ing the damage done by them, or preventing them from in- 
juring our cropts ? 


Of LABOUR. 


1. HOW is labour performed in the country, by the day 
or by the piece; and what is the rate of the ſeveral kinds of 
labour in each way, proper regard being had to the diſtinctions 
of age, ſex, ſtrength, and abilities of the labourers, and the 
ſeaſon of the year? 

2. What alterations have there been in this matter, and 
owing to what cauſes ? 

3- What are the yearly wages given to ploughmen, 
thraſhers, carters, labourers, maids, boys, and other houſchold 
country-ſervants, in different counties? 

4. In what manner are they fed by their maſters ? 

5. At what times in every county are the ſeveral works in 
farming performed; as ploughing, harrowing, ſowing, manur- 
ing, &c.? 

6. In what order ſhould theſe works be performed, ſo as to 
be moſt ſucceſsful, and at the ſame time at the leaſt expence 
of time and money ? 

7, In what manner might children of different ages be moſt 
profitably employed in the buſineſs of Farming, ſo as not to 
hurt their growth and future health? 


Oe 


1. WHAT is the beſt form of ſtables, cow-houſes, ox- 
alls, covered ſheep-pens, &c. regard being had to the con- 
venicncy of fituation, with reſpect to the dwelling-houſe, and 
to each other, the ſaving trouble in attendauce, the health of 
the cattle, ſaving the dung, &c. 2 


of 


Of Horſes. 


2. HOW ſhalt the breed of horſes among the common 
Farmers be improved ? 
3. What kind of fodder and keeping is beſt adapted to 

work and draught horſes ? 

4. To what particular diforders are horſes ſubject in the ſe. 
veral counties; and what are their cauſes, and remedies ? 

5. What kind of geer or harneſs is beſt for draught-horſes, 
ſo that they may uſe their ſtrength to the greateſt advantage? 

6. In what manner ſhould young horſes be ſed and trained 
to exerciſe, regard being had to the work they are intended 
for; and how ſoon ſhould they be put to work? 

7. How many hours in the day arc horſes commonly kept at 
work ? 

3. When uſed alone, how many are put to a plough ; and 
how much do they plow in a day in different foils? 


Of Oxen. 


9. HO W ſhall the breed of black cattle be improved, 
either for the purpoſe of draught, or of feeding? 

10. What is the proper age to put oxen to work? 

11, What fodder is moſt proper to feed or fat them with; 
and which 1s the beſt and cheapeſt method of doing it ? 

12. What diſtempers are oxen uſually ſubje& to in the 
ſeveral counties; and what are their cauſes and remedies ? 

13. In what manner can they be yoked, fo as to uſe thei; 
ſtrength to the greateſt advantage ? 

14, When employed with horſes in the plough, what num— 
ber of each are uſed ; and how much do they plow a-day in 
different ſoils ? 

15. In what caſcs are horſes or oxen to be preferred, one to 


the other ? 
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Of Cows. 


16. How much milk do cows generally give in different 
places at a meal ? 

17. In what manner are cows managed at different ſeaſons 
of the year ? 

18. What kind of fodder makes them give the beſt milk, and 
moſt in quantity ? 

19. What are the diſtempers of cows, their cauſes and 
remedies ? 

20. What is the proper age at which to put cows to the 
bull ? 

21., What are the proper marks of a good bull? 

22, In what manner is the beſt butter and cheeſe made in 
the different counties; and how ſhall theſe manufactures be 
improved ? 

Of Sheep, Goats, and Hogs. 

23. Of what kinds are the ſheep bred in the ſeveral coun- 
ties? 

24. What kinds of RP! agree beſt with ſheep ? 

25. What are their diſtempers, their cauſes and remedies ? 

26. May not ſheep be introduced into an improved farm, 
and made a neceſſary part of ſtock in Scotland, as is done in 
England; and the method of doing it? | 

27. Of the method and advantages ot folding them on 
arable land ? 

28. Js the milking of ewes an advantage or PN 
to the Farmer? 

29. What is the beſt winter-fodder for ſheep ? 

30. What is the beſt method of ſpending turnip with ſheep ? 

31. What neceſſity is there for ſmearing ſheep ; and what 
is the beſt method of doing it for the ſafety of the ſheep, and 
of the leaſt prejudice to the wool ? 

32. Which is the beſt method of waſhing and ſhearing 
ſheep ? 

33. Under what reſtri Aion may goats be admitt ed into a 
arm? 


E 34. How 
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34. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of the wool 
and goats hair ? 

35. What is the proper management of goats? 

36. In what manner are hogs fed and fatted to the greateſt 
advantage? 

37. Under what reſtrictions may they be permitted to graze 


in the fields! 
38. What are the different kinds known in Scotland; and 


may not the breed be improved? 


Of POULTRY. 

1. WHICH is the beſt method of breeding, feeding, and 
fattening fowls, turkeys, ducks, geeſe; and may they not be 
reared to the advantage of the Farmer ? 

2. What are the diſtempers of poultry, their cauſes and re- 


medies ? 
Of BEES. 


1. MIGHT not bees be kept in many places with great 
advantage and little trouble ? 
2. What is the beſt form of bee-hives ? 


What is the proper management of bees, and the beſt 


| WW for their hives ? 


4. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of the honey 
and wax? 


Of FARMS, | 
1. WHAT is the common extent of farms in the different 


counties, and the rent ? 

2. Whiatis the common proportion betwixt the arable and 
paſture grounds in di ferent places? 

3. What is the proper proportion that ſhould be obſerved 
betwixt the arable and paſture grounds in farms of different 
ſizes and qualities? 

4. What ſum is uſually employed in ſtocking farms of dif- 
ferent ſizes and qualities? 

5. What number of beſtial, inſtruments, quantity of corn, 
&c. 18 requiſite for different farms? 
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ARTICLE II. 


Vegetation — the food of Plant —t he paſture of Plants — 


1d the method of preparing the vegetable food for the nou- 

be riſbment of Plants. Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. I. 

e- 8 8 HE proper foundation of the ſcience of Agriculture 
is facts and experiments. From theſe have been dedu- 


eed general concluſions of the manner of Nature's operations 
2at in promoting vegetation : and thence reſult the particular 
rules and inſtructions, neceſſary for directing the Farmer in 
his works. 'That theſe may obtain a ready reception, the 


eſt authority of great names is not ſufficient: it is neceſſary 
that the practical Farmer be convinced, that they are con- 
ey ſonant to reaſon, and calculated to ſecond Nature in her 


operations : but unleſs he knows ſomething of vegetation, 
and the ways by which it is promoted, he can but ill judge 
whether they are ſo or not. The Rev. Mr Dickſon has 


” furniſhed a very proper ſyſtem on that head, founded on 
nd and ſupported by practical obſervations, that are open to 
every common Farmer. It has been therefore adviſed, to 
ed introduce this collection, with an abridgement of what he has 
-nt © wrote on that head; leaving out, however, the philoſophi- 
cal arguments he was obliged to advance, in order to refute . 
lif- the opinions of others, who entertained different ſenti— 
ments; and it will, at the ſame time, ſerve to give the far- 
rn, mer a diſtinct notion of ſome terms, that may occur in the 


courſe of Huſbandry Writings, 
No II. F of 


11 
Of Vegetation. 


Accu TORE is an art, by which the earth is affiſted 
in the production and nouriſhment of uſeful plants. That 
this may be performed in the moſt proper manner, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know, by what methods vegetation is promoted, 
what are the impediments of it, and how they may be re- 
moved. | 

As plants puſh their roots into the earth, and by them 
receive nouriſhment, their vegetation may be promoted 
by the following methods: By communicating to the earth 
their proper food; by opening the earth, and thereby al- 
lowing them to extend their roots in ſearch of their food ; 
and by diſſolving the vegetable food in the earth, and fit- 
ting it for entering their roots, 

Experience teaches vs, that vegetation is promoted by all 
theſe methods; for by the application of ſome manures we 
can improve the moſt barren land, and render it feri:le ; 
and by the culture of ſome kinds of plants, can reduce the 
ſame land to its originall barrenneſs. This ſhews, that the 
food of plants may be communicated to the earth, and that 
thereby vegetation is promoted. The great advantages, 
which it is obvious are gained by dividing the particles of 
the earth, whether this is done by tillage, by manures, or 
by froſt, ſhow that vegetation is alſo promoted by allowing 
plants more eaſily to extend their roots in ſearch of their 
food. And.by the application of ſome manures, we can 
make land exert it{eif beyond its natural ſtrength in the 
nouriſhment of plants, and thereby reduce it to a greater 
degree of barrenneſs than it is poſſible to do without their 
aſſiſtance. This ſhows, that there is ſometimes vegetable 
food in the earth undiſſolved, or in ſome form that prevents 
its operation; and that by diſſolving it, or ſome way bring- 
ing it into action, vegetation is likewiſe promoted, 

I. Of 
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I. Of the food of PLanTs! 


Various have been the opinions what this vegetable food 
is. Some are of opinion, that water is the food of plants; 
others contend for air; a third ſort for earth; a fourth for 
oil; and a fifth for ſalt ?: And ſome, that the food of plants 
is a compound of all theſe. Each of them ſupport their 
different opinions by various obſervations and experiments ; 
and when theſe are conſidered, we cannot but allow that 
ſome of the things mentioned actually contain the vegeta- 
ble food; and that the others are neceſſiry ingredients in it. 
When we conſider that plants are actually nouriſhed by 
earth; that they are alſo nouriſhed by water; and that the 
earth is rendered fertile by the air; we cannot but allow that 
each of theſe in ſome ſenſe may be called the food of plants; 
and that all of them contain this food. Ani when ve con- 
ſider, that earth is rendered fertile by being mixed with oil 
and ſalt, and rendered poor and varren, when theſe are ex- 
tracted; we mult alſo allow, that theſe t 1ings in ſome ſenſe 
may likewiſe be called the foud of plints; or at leaſt are 
neceſſary ingredients in it. 

| How this vegetable food is to be encreaſed in places where 
it is required, is the next enquiry. That it is lodged both 
in the earth and the air is without doubt; and that it ob- 
ſerves a conſtant rotation, being conveyed regularly from 
the earth to the air, and from the air to the carth : A con- 
| fiderable 


„The Farmer, and perhaps ſome others, who never heard of the 
different kinds of ſalts mentioned by chymiits, may apply this to 
ſea-ſait, or kitchen ſalt only: That is indeed a great fertilizer of 
land, could it be got in ſufficient quantitys, and properly applied. 
But Salt, in the ſenſe here applied, is a general principle, which 
is found to enter the compoſition of all bodies, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. And it is believed, that the ſalts, which are ſuppo- 
ſed to be chiefly nitrous, are acquired by expoſing bodies to the 
air, a very principal ingredient in the food of Plants. 
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ſiderable quantity of it is conſtantly carried from the earth 
to the ſea by rivers, and this is reſtored to the earth by fiſh 
and ſea- weeds, or conveyed to the air by exhalations, 

There are two (ifferent ways by which it may be encrea- 
ſed where needed ; either by managing the ſoil in ſuch a 
manner, as to enable it to attract this food in greater plenty 
from the air; or by mixing with the ſoil fuch bodies as con- 
| tain thoſe ingredients of which the vegetable food is com- 
pounded. 

That the air contains this vegetable food, may be con- 
cluded from ſeveral reaſons : The following ſhall ſuffice : 
Some land has been in graſs for hundreds of years, and the 
graſs continues to be very rich; and ſome bas been many 
years in tillage, perhaps ſome hundreds likeways, and du- 
ring that period, at leaſt for the laſt ſixty or ſeventy years, 
has not received any manure, and yet continues to carry 
good crops. That the crops carried off vegetable food is 
certain; and from whence can it be ſuppoſed that the land 
received a ſupply, but from the air, It is a practice in ſe- 
veral parts of Scotland, to build their houſes of mortar 
made of earth mixed with ſtraw ; and to cover their houſes 
with divots or turfs: [he rubbiſh of theſe walls, though 
the earth of which they were formed was originally poor, 
is a very rich manure ; and that of theſe roots is reckoned 
very good, though the turfs were taken from a barren muir. 
To theſe may be added, thatwhen land has been manured, 
by having caitle or ſheep folded upon it, the parts of the 
field, where the earth of the fold dykes has been laid, tho' 
expoſed only for one ſeaſon, is found as well manured as 
the other parts that have heen dunged by the ſheep or cat- 
tle. In theſe caſes it ſeems evident, that the earth has been 
rendered fertile by its expoſure to the air. 

If to theſe things it be added, that land, by being allowed 
to reſt for ſome years, becomes more fertile; it is plain that 
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the air is full of vegetable food. It is from the air that the 


earth is ſupplied ; for this vegetabie food is ſucked in by 

the earth, as it touches its ſurface ; and it is carried down 
ea- by the dew, the rain and the ſnow; and thus the earth, by 
1 2 this conſtant ſupply of vegetable food which it receives from 
nty the air, is enabled to nouriſh a conſtant ſucceſſion of plants. 
on- The earth by culture may be enabled to receive this food 
m- in greater plenty. If land is frequently ſtirred and turned 

over, the vegetable food in the air will have eaſier acceſs, 
on- and will be attracted by the earth in greater plenty. When 
ice: land is allowed to lie long without being ſtirred and turn- 
the ed over, plants grow upon it; theſe carry off part of the 


food, and alſo by covering the ſurface, prevent in ſome 
du- meaſure the earth from attracting it from the air. But 
ars, hen land is frequently ſtirred and turned over, the plants 
arry ¶ chat grow upon it being torn up and covered, are corrupt- 
di is Ned, and thereby obliged to reſtore the food they have ta- 
land ken; and the ſurface being always kept open, the vegetable 
n ſe - food in the air finds eaſy acceſs. Beſides, the ſurface being 
kept rough and uneven, a greater quantity of the ſoil is 
thereby expoſed to the influence of the air ; and ſome parts 
deing raiſed above others, are fitted for intercepting the ve- 
getable food, as it is driven along by the winds. To this it 
may be added, that earth, according to the quantity of ve- 
petable food which it has abſorbed, loſes its power of at- 
ration ; and therefore every time that the ſurface is chang- 
d, earth with a ſtronger power of attraction is preſented to 
he air; and thereby a greater quantity of vegetable food 
eceived, than if the ſawe ſurface had remained. 

Land is enabled to receive this food from the air in 
preater plenty, not only by ſtirring and turning it over, but 
alſo by mixing with it ſuch bodies as have a power of at- 
racting this food. There are a variety of bodies found 
rom experience to have this power; ſuch as lime, chalk, 
ad marles. Theſe, though they do not contain any ve- 
getable 
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getable food in themſelves, yet communicate this food te 
land, by the power which they have of attracting it from 
the air. 

That earth is enabled to receive the vegetable food from 
the air in greater plenty, both by frequently ſtirring and 
turning it over, and by mixing it with certain manures, is 

confirmed by obſervation and experience. Fallowing land 

is a cuſtom that now prevails in many places; and even that 
kind of land, that is moſt free and opea in its nature, is 
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found to be rendered more fertile by it : And it is likeways ; 
a cuſtom in many places, to uſe lime for a manure ; and it ; 
is found that the land is enriched by it. As it con- 
tains no ſalts and oils, which are the ingredients principally | 
wanted, it is obvious, that it muſt encreaſe this food by com- - 
municating to the earth a ſtronger power of attraction. . 

The other method of incrbaſiog the vegetable food, is 
by mixing with the earth ſuch bodies as contain the things : 
of which this food is compounded. There are a variety 9 
of bodies that contain theſe things: Among others, all 1 

kinds of dung, vegetables, and animals: Theſe things being 1 
mixed with the earth, and conſumed or corrupted, their u 
juices are abſorded by it, inſtead of flying off into the air. * 
This the experience of all times and all places confirm. e 


Theſe bodies are univerſally uſed as manures, and all kinds 
of ſoil are rendered more fertile by them, 


II. Of the Paſture of PLANTS. 


The ſecond method of promoting the vegetation of 
1: plants, is, by opening the earih, and allowing them more 
| | eaſily to extend their roots in ſearch of their food ; and the 
Al | ſpace where they do ſo is called their paſture, Though it 
may be allowed, that plants reccive ſome part of their nou- 
| riſhment from the air, yet they receive the greateſt part of 
11 it from the earth. Plants feed by ſpreading their roots in 


ot | the earth: Theſe roots are ſo many mouths which receive 
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the vegetable food; they attract and ſuck in the juices and 
ſmall particles of matter that touch them; the itronger the 
plant is, it puts forth the greater number of roots, and ex- 
tends them to the greater diſtance z and the greater num- 
ber of roots any plant has, and the farther it extends them, 
the greater quantity of food it receives. 

The 10ots of plants are tender; they cannot pierce any 
thing that is very hard; there mutt be cavities, and theſc ca- 
vities large enough to allow them to (extend them elves: If 
there are any pieces of the carth, whe: e plants gr ow ſo very 
hard that the roots cannot enter, the piant receive no food 
from them. It the cavi-ies are larger than the roots, the 
plants can receive no food, but from the fi lis of the cavi- 
tics that are touched by them, From thence it appears 
that land may have plenty of vegetable food, and yet 4 ſmall 
paſture : the particles of the ſoil may adh re ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, as to make it impoſſivle for the roots of plants to ſe- 
parate them; or the ſoil may be of a ſpun-y nature, and 
its pores much larger than the roots that ſhould receive 
the vegetable food. It appears alſo, that the foil that has 
the largeſt paſture, is the one that has the greateſt number of 
cavities, and theſe cavities of ſuch a largen ſs is is beſt adapt- 
ed to the ſize of thoſe roots that receive the vegetable food. 


As the food of plants may be enlarged by art, ſo likeways 
by art their paſture may be enlarged : This is done by ſtir- 
ring and turning over the ſoil in which they feed. If the 
ſoil is ſo hard, and the vacuities ſo ſmall, that the roots of 
plants cannot enter them, the ſtirring and turning it over 
enlarges theſe vacuities, and ercreaſes their number, and 
thereby renders the {oil more free and open; for every time 
that the ſoil is ſtii red, new pores are opened, and ſome of the 
old ones enlarged. If in any foil there are pores that have 
no communication with the reſt, the ſtirring and turning 
over the ſoil opens this communication ; for every time that 
the ſoil is ſtirred, ſome of the partitions betwixt the pores 


are 
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are broke, and the roots of plants have thereby acceſs to the Ina 
encluſed pores and the vegetable food contained in them. firn 
On the other hand, if the foil is ſoft and ſpungy, that is, Wc: 
if the pores and vacuities are too large, the ſtirring and Hthbei 
turuing over the ſoil breaks the vacuities, makes them ſmal. 
ler, and hereby renders the foil more firm and ſolid ; for 
every time that the {oil is ſtirred, the vacuitics are cut, ſome 
particles of earth forced into them; and thereby, in the 
place of one large vacuity, ſeveral ſmaller ones are formed, 

B-fides, by being frequently ſtirred and turned over, the 

ſoil is better expoſed to the influence of the air, which has a 
natural tendency to diſſolve and ſeparate its particles. 'The 
natural gravity and attraction of the particles of the ſoil, act 
directly contrary to the air; the one makes theſe particles 
continvally to adhere to each other, and preſſes them to- 
gether, till the ſoil becomes as ſolid as its nature will allow, 

or till it is reduced to its natural paſture; and the other 

- ſeparates theſe particles, and by degrees reduces them to 


is, b 


| atoms. When land is allowed to lye untouched, the na- 
3541 ; . : . , . heir 
1000 tural gravity and attraction of the foil by degrees prevail, ” 
1} and render the ſoil firmer ; and the air by degrees likewiſe 8 X 
1 is prevented from acting. But when the land is frequent: 
ws! ulele 
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ly ſtirred and turned over, the air has liberty to penetrate 
the ſoil, and acts upon a larger quantity of it in the ſepara- 
tion of its particles, It is certain that a piece ot the hardeſt 
ſoil, when expoſed for ſome time to the air, falls dowa in 
a powder: in like manner, when land is turned up in hard 
picces, and the ſurface left rough and uneven, the air is al- 
lowed to have its full influence upon it; but if left long 
untouched, the ſurface by degrees becomes ſmooth, the air 
is excluded, and the natural gravity of the ſoil prevails. 
That the paſture of plants is enlarged, both in hard and 
ſoft land, by ſtirring and turning it over, is confirmed by rende 
experience. It is found, that ſtiff clay land, by being fre- live 


quently plowed, becomes more ſoft and free ; and that ſoft Ne 
marſhy 
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marſhy land, by being frequently plowed, becomes more 


m. firm and ſolid; and that plants more eaſily ſind their food in 
t is, M poth theſe kinds of ſoils, when thus reduced, than when in 
and Wtheir natural ſituation. 
nal. The paſture of plants is alſo enlarged by the application of 
for dung and other manures; for theſe being mixed with the 
"Mc coil raiſe a fermentation, by which the particles of earth 
the being ſeparated from each other, the paſture is thereby en- 
ed, Jarged. If the foil is hard and ſtiff, the ſeparation of its par- 
the icles by fermentation opens the pores, and renders it more 
as a fee and open; and if the ſoil is ſoſt and ſpungy, the fermen- 
The ation ranges its particles in a more regular manner, and 
act ftpereby renders it more firm and ſolid, 
= III. Of the methods of preparing the Vegetable Food for the 
ow, nouriſhment of PLANT 8. 
ber The third method of promoting the vegetation of plants, | 
"08 is, by diflolving the vegetable food, and fitting it for entering 
= heir roots. 
15 The vegetable food is in a variety of forms; ſometimes 
vile i here is plenty of it in land, but in ſuch a form as renders it 
* uleleis, ſometimes hurtful. This is the caſe with land, 
wen hich is full of uncorrupted vegetables. Experience teaches 
rope us, that vegetables, when mixed with any ſoil, render it more 
\ in Nenile. It is natural to infer from this, that vegetables are 
* ood to vegetables, as animals are food to animals : To render 
Ras hem proper food, it is indeed neceſſary, that they be diſſol- 
w_ ed, their parts ſeparated, and thereby fitted for entering the 
TY imall pores of roots; and this is effectually done by corrup- 
ar non. Now, if any land is full of vegetables, it may be ſaid 
4 to contain vegetable food; and if theſe vegetables are undiſſol- 
and ved, it may be faid, that this vegetable food is in a ſtate that 
os renders it uſeleſs ; and if they are not only undiffolved, but 
re- 


alive and draw nouriſhment from the land to ſupport them, 
ſoit WI No II. G it 
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it may be ſaid, that the vegetable food is in ſuch a fituation 
as renders it hurtful. When the ſoil has in it a great mix - 
ture of moſs, Which is now allowed to be an uncorrupted 
vegetable, it may be ſaid to have vegetable food in an uſeleſs 
ſtate. and when it is much infeſted with weeds, it may be 
ſaid to have vegetable food in a hurtful ſtate. To prepare 
the vegetable food in ſuch land for the nouriſhment of plants, 
the land muſt be managed in ſuch a manner as to reduce the 
vegetables to a ſtate of putrefaction, The ſtirring and turn- 
ing over the ſoil frequently will have ſome influence; for 
thereby the weeds are deſtroyed, and they mult be deſtroyed 
before they will putrify. But that which has the greateſt in- 
fluence is, the application of ſuch bodies as are found to have 
a power of diſſolving vegetable ſubſtances; and lime is the 
principal thing for this purpoſe. , 

But land may be likewiſe faid to contain vegetable food in 
a ſtate that renders it uſeleſs, when it contains oils, but theſe 
oils undiſſolved. It is obſerved, that oil is one of the princi- 
pal ingredients of the vegetable food; and that, to fir it for 
entering the roots of plants, it is neceſſary that it be diſſolved 
by ſalts. By the operations ef ſome kinds of manures, it 
appears, that ſome land in this ſituation contains a greater 
proportion of oil than its ſalts are capable to diſſolve. To 
prepare the vegetable food in ſuch land for the nouriſhment 
of plants, it is neceſſary to provide ſalts to diſſolve its oils. 
The changing the ſurface, and expoling the foil frequently to 
the influence of the air in the winter and ſpring, has ſome 
effect: for in theſe ſeaſons the ſalts in the air are moſt pre- 
valent. But the application of lime, and the other manures 
that ferment moſt violently with acids, is the moſt proper 
thing for this purpoſe; for by this fermentation, the ſalt 
wanted is actually produced, 
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ARTICLE Iv. 


Proportion between the arable and graſi lands of a farm— 
Arrangement of crops —Great importance of worki.g with 
Oxen : 


Younc's Farmer's Letters to the people of England. 


T is a matter of infinite conſequence to the nation, that 
l every huſbandman in it ſhould cultivate his farm in a neat 
and maſterly manner; that no part of the ſoil may be ex- 
hauſted by noxious weeds, and prevented from yiel ling its 
full produce: or, in other words, that every farmer may be 
enabled by his profits to proceed in his huſineſs with ſpirit : 
for if he does not make a reaſonable profit, the fl ve muſt tuf- 
fer. It is therefore highly important, that ſuch courſes of 
agriculture be recymmended to them, as will tend to advance 
the rural ceconomy of this country o the highelt pitch: tuch 
courſes as are practiſed by the few who have a true idea of 
experimental huſbandry. 

One of theſe chief points which tends to render buſbandry 
profitable to its profeſſors, is a due proportion between the ara» 
ble and paſture-lands of a farm. Without this advantugeous 
proportion, there cannot be that general beneti:, which ariſes 
from a judicious arr"; ement of a tarm, I have already pro- 
ved the greatly ſuperior prolit of a grazing one; and all che 
arguments which | ther uſed, are of force now, in ſhowing the 
benefits of any quantity of paſture. It is a miſerable thing 
to have the farmer depend entirely on the plough for his All; 
eſpecially the little or midCling ones. By having a proper 
quantity of graſs, his dependencies are divided he is not ſo 
liable to be totally diſappointed in his crop—bis immediate 
profit is much greater, and his contequential benefit greater 
ſtill. For it is his paſtures which maintain cattle and it 
is on cattle he depends chiefly for a ſuſſicient quantity of 

manure, 


= 


manure, But when all, or nearly all the land of a farm is ara. 


ble, it is twenty to one but the foil is quite exhauſted in x in 
term of years, unleſs the management is very maſterly, and in 
the purchaſed manures conſiderable. tc 
From the beſt obſervations I have been able to make, I have k 
great reaſon to believe, that half the lands of a farm, but more 9 
particularly of a ſrnall or middling one, ought to be graſs. 10 
A multitude of advantages reſult from ſuch a diviſion; both f: 
arable and paſture then mutually aſſiſt ezch other in forming ſ, 
a great quantity of manures. The arable, in furniſhing tur- d 
nips for the winter - ſubſiſtence of the cattle, and ſtraw for them 
to make into manure ; the graſs, in maintaining cattle in the 5 


ſummer ready for ſpending the arable produce of fodder, 0 


ſtraw, &c. And without this diviſion of a farm, the occupter l 
muſt ſuffer. It ſhould be remembered, that clover will not t 
anſwer the purpoſes of natural graſs; for I know of no catile c 
that can be fed to advantage on it but horſes, ſheep, and : 
hogs—neither cows nor neat cattle. Bur in this caſe, as be- t 
fore, I always except farms ſituated on a poor ſoil. Thoſe 


farms which have two thirds, or three fourths, of the land 
imall graſs, would be yet more profitable to the occupier— but 
as I before obſerved, not ſo advantageous to population. 

Another circumſtance, which depends on the farmer's ma- 
nagement, and is of no ſmall conſequence, is the arranging 
his lands properly for his crops, It is common in ſome coun- 
tries to ſow little beſides wheat; having nearly one half of 
the land under that crop, and the other half fallow, for the 
reception of the next year'sf. And in others, where this 
practice is varied, it differs chiefly in ſometimes ſowing oats, 
—and in others, barley. However, the fewer the diviſions 
of the farm, the leis in general the profit. 
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+ This obſervation applies chiefly to England: but in many 
paits of Scotland the caſe is ſtil] worſe, the principal crops being 
barley and oats ; and the principal part oats, which is reckoned 
an impoveriſhing crop : peaſe and beans being rarely ſown, and 
Turnips not known. 
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It muſt be obvious, that the fewer the diviſions of a farm 
into different crops, the more horſes muſt be kept for cultivat- 
ing them ; becauſe the buſineſs of ſowing comes too much 
together, and if a ſufficient ſtrength of plowing-cattle is not 
kept, the ſeaſon will paſs without the ſeed being in the 
ground ; and the conſequence of that is, the land's being 
ſown at an improper time. Whereas, if a diviſion of the 
farm is made into a variety of parts, for different crops, the 
ſeaſons for ſowing them being different, the fewer horſes will 
do. For inſtance : 

Suppoſe one hundred acres of arable land, belonging to a 


farm, be divided into three portions of thirty three acres each, 


one ſown with wheat, one with ſpring corn, and the other fal- 
low; the horſes muſt neceſſarily, at any ſowing time, have 
that quantity of land to cultivate at a time: This is ſeldom 
done in common, with leſs than fix horſes, or three ploughs, 
and often with four : And in tickliſh ſeaſons it will require 
that number. Let us now inquire what number will do if 
differently, managed. 

One hundred acres of arable land might be cultivated with 
one plough and a pair of ſtout horſes, by dividing them into 
eight portions : but as two horſes would be inſufficient for 
carrying out manures and other carting, not leſs than four 
would be entirely proper ; but that number would fully an- 
ſwer every purpoſe. The land ſhould be divided thus: of 
each 123 acres. 1. Beans, ſown in February. 2. Black oats, 


the 


+ This will ſtartle moſt of the Farmers in Scotland 3 but their 
ſurpriſe will abate, when they are informed, that this practice is 
now ſucceſsfully introduced into Scotland ; and with ploughs pro- 
perly conſtructed, and an expert ploughman, the work is more 
expeditiouſly and more perfectly performed, than by four; and 
ſtill more than by a plough, dragged at the tail of twelve, four- 


teen, or ſixteen oxen, goaded up by four or five men, as in the 
north of Scotland, | 5 


in September. 6, Peaſe in October and November“. 7. A 
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the latter end of February, and the beginning of March, 
3. Barley in April. 4. Turnips in June and July. 5. Wben 


clover lay, one year old. 8. Ditto, two years old. By means 
of ſuch huſbandry, the land will always be kept clean, and in 
heart, becauſe the crops which impoveriſh the earth, thoſe of 
wheat, barley and oats, are not out of proportion to the reſt, 

I leave. it to the reader to judge what a ſaving it is to the 
farmers, inſtead of ſix or eight horſes, to keep only four; and 
to fat four heifers, or oxen, or keep four cows, in the room of 
the 'four uſeleſs horſes. That ſuch a ſaving would be very 
conſiderable, is apparent on the very firſt view: and I am 
well ſatisfied that the attentive obſerver in moſt countries will 
remark, as great a loſs as this I have ſtated in the article of 
uſeleſs horſes. | | 

Horſes are. kept at ſuch a great expence, that it is to be 
wondered huſbandmen in general do not, in that reſpect, 
better ſee their own intereſt : for they ought always to be em 
ployed, or they can never pay for their food; and in the com. 
mon manner of managing a farm, they ſtand ſtill a great par 
of the year, ſor hurrying on the buſineſs of a few weeks at the 
ſowing - times; which tends to the great. impoveriſhment d 


my ys =» 22 ere We aas 


. 88 


the farmer. | in 
But he does not ſuffer only in the uſeleſs horſes he keep lea 
but in the baſte with which he plows and ſows his land for 
for having a great deal to do in a ſhort time, moſt of it muſ it i 
be incompletely done, notwithſtanding the number of hi fea 
horſes; and in the articles of harrowing and rolling, he is e ane 
ry deficient z whereas, if he was to vary his crops more, H con 
would of courſe have more time ſor cach, and all would & real 
conſequently better conducted. There is not a more pert 1 
cious piece of ill management in huſbandry, than by dilator! ſtat 
neſs or other means to be ſtraitened for want of time; the wor tim 
W or i 

fiele 


It is a common practice in Suffolk and Eſſex, to ſow grey pei 
as ſoon as wheat-ſowing is over, 
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is never well done the land is plowed wet —harrowing 
is ommitted; and the ſoil, inſtead of yielding a beneficial 
crop, is filled with trumpery and weeds for years to come. 
Whenever a farmer is in ſuch a ſituation, he had infinitely 
better let alone ſowing the field, though it be for a year. In 

all the extent of huſbandry, there is not a more important 
truth than this; nor is any thing more common than ſuch 
bad management, in barley ſecd time particularly: heavy 
rains are then frequent, and land which has been carefully 
plowed, harrowed, and laid dry ready for the barley-ſeed, 
is prepared at ſuch an expence. that few farmers can perſuade 
themſelves to forbear ſowing. But I have often obſerved, and 
experienced it in my own practice, that one very heavy ſhower 
of rain, coming juſt upon a harrowing, or while the field is 


plowing, and the ſeed poſſibly ſown, has d-ſtroyed the crop; 
inſomuch, that land which ought to have yielded four quarters 
per acre, has not produced one. In lands, whoſe furface bake 
with a hot gleam of ſun after much rain, this is univer- 
fally the caſe ; and frequently with all ſoils inclinable to wet- 
neſs, though they have not that quality When rain comes 
in this manner, the farmer goes home with his teams, and 
leaves the field until it is dry enough to proceed, and then the 
ſowing buſineſs goes forward ; ſo ne flight: ſhowers come; 
it is late in the ſeed-time, and he cannot regard theſe; the 
ſeaſon, upon the whole, is very wet; but the ground is ſeeded 
and left to its chance, A very poor crop is the infallible 
conſequence ; if the farmer gets one quarter, where he had 
reaſon in a dry time to expect four, he is well off. 

I muſt here beg leave to remark, that the caſe I have been 
ſtating is by no means an uncommon one z laſt varl-y ieed- 
time excepted®, there has not been a favourabic one to Hils wet, 
or inclinable to moiſture, theſe ſix years : for of a variety of 
fields, I have carefully remarked, both at ſceu- time and har- 


velt, 


This was wrote in the year 1768. 


one that was not ſeeded quite dry, and a week at leaſt, or ten 


+ 


veſt, I remember not one capital crop of barley raiſed in any 


days dry weather after the ſowing. All the good crops of 
this grain in bad years, on clays, or heavy loams, or binding 
gravels, are.thoſe which are ſown early, before the heavy 
fpring-ſhowers. 

The conſequence, therefore, of not varying crops, is ſure- 
ly evident: inſtead of ſowing 20 acres of beans and peaſe, and 
20 of barley, the farmer ſows 40 of the laſt ; this hurries him 
at a time when every moment is precious; if a rainy ſeaſon 
comes on, this crop is loſt. It matters not having plowed 
his land for a twelve-month paſt, made it clear of all weeds, 
and garden fine; one week of very wet weather at ſced-time 
would ruin the crop upon a fallow of ſeven years. 

But if the crops are varied, yet ſome land muſt be left for 
bacley ; and with naany ploughs, and but little land to ſow, 1 
have more than once in wet ſeaſons loſt my crop, and found 
many neighbours in the ſame predicament. Whenever Iam 


| again caught in ſuch a wet ſeed- time, I ſhall certainly leave 


the land tor turnips, or wheat, eren if the fallow is a year and 
a hal old: I would perſuade every one to do the ſame, for the 
benchit of the practice 1 am clear would be very great: nor 
ſhould the land's being ſown, occaſion a different conduct; 
three buſhels of barley cannot be valued at more than 75. 6d. 
ſuppoſe we ſay four buſhels and 16s. this loſs is triſling in 
compariſon to that of ſuffering half, or a quarter of a crop, 
to occupy land that is in excellent order, and which would 
certainly produce fine turnips or wheat. But if the farmer 


cannot bring himſelf to pals by a ſpring-ſowing ; the great 


thing wanting in this part of huſbanday, is ſome crop that 
ſuits moiſt and wet land, and that will bear ſowing ſo 
late as the latter end of May, or beginning of June : ſuch 
a ſuccedaneum would be of incomparable value, when a 
wet ſeaſon had rendered the barley ſowing dangerous, or 
deſerred it till late, which is the ſame thing. Buck-wheat is 


pre- 


{c 
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preciſely the crop on light lands, but will not do on heavy 
ones; nor does the cauſe operate in the manner above de- 
ſcribed, on light foils, which, will bear rain at any time ſo 
much better than heavier ones. Oats, peaſe, beans, and tares, 
ſhould all be ſown, even before barley. | 

Horſes are ſo extremely expenſive in the food they require 
—in the expence and wear of their harneſs—in their ſhoeing 
—and above all, in the variety of diſorders, lameneſſes, and 
deaths they are ſubjeCt to; that I think it is of vaſt conſe · 
quence, both to the farmer and the public, to extend the uſe 
of oxen for all rural buſineſs. 

Oxen are kept infinitely cheaper than horſes. Their her- 
neſs and ſhoeing coaſt{leſs—they are not near ſo ſubject to ill- 
neſs and being lame—and if lameneſs does overtake them, or 
they grow too old for work, they then remain fit and ready for 
fatting. Their ſummer food, like that of horſes, conſiſts of 
graſs, but without any hay or oats : in winter, good ſtraw and 
turnips, or carrots; if no roots, then hay alone. In reſpect 
to attendance, the difference between horſes and oxen is very 
great; one ſtout lad is ſufficient, in a convenient ox-houſe, to 
take care of eight or ten oxen ; they requiring no ether atten- 
dance, than putting their fodder in their racks, and cleaning 
the houſe; no rubbing or currying or dreſſing, which with 
horſes takes one man to every four or five at moſt, 

The harneſs of oxen (that is their y okes, bows, and chains) 
colt leſs by two thirds than the harneſs of horſes, and what is as 
material, require ſcarcely any repairs ; whereas the horſe- 
harneſs, every practical huſbandman knows, is a conſtant 
rent-charge ; every part of it conſtantly going to pieces, and 
not mended under a great expence. The ſhoeing is equally 
in favour of the oxen, not coſting ſo much as that of horſes, 
and laſting longer, 

The circumſtance of fatting them when paſt work, is of 
mott material conſequence. It is well known how great a 
loſs a farmer ſuffers that keeps many horſes, by their dying 


and becoming diſabled. In a large buſineſs, this, in a term 
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of twenty years, becomes an object of great importance, and 
were it divided, would make a conſiderable annual charge, 


Now with oxen the caſe 15 totally different. If accidentally 
they get lame, to which, however, they are not ſo ſubject as 
horſes, or when they abate of their vigour at work, the far- 
mer fattens, and ſells them as well as the beſt—and no beaſts 
fat kindlier than thoſe that have worked. | 
It has been objected, that oxen are not proper for all work 
——and in the horſe-counties there is quite an abhorrence 
againſt their uſe: It is there aſſerted, that they are by no means 
equal to horſes, But | have myſelf found the contrary, as 
well from my own experience, as the information J have gain- 
ed from the beſt hands, A pair of ſtout oxen will plow as 
much as a pair of horſes, and, unleſs the horſes be ſtrong and 
ſteady ones, carry a deeper and ſtronger furrow. But when 
we read in Liſle of eight and ten oxcn to a plough, it raiſes 
one's indignation. Either the ploughs at that time in Hamp. 
ſhire, muſt be of a ridiculous conſtruction, or the foil rock 
itſelf. I have, indeed, found in other parts of England, that 
it is yet the practice to plow with a great many oxen at a 
time: but, as I remarked beiore, I have experienced in ſeve- Vi 
ral foils, that where a pair of ſtout horles plow an acre a 
day, a yoke of oxen have done the tame, 10 
They are preciſely as convenient and effectual in all other 
rural bufinets : in the waggon, in carts, and tumbrills, in rol- 
lers, &c. and uſcd with as much eaſe and handineſs as any 
horſes. | 
One additional expence attending them, it would, however, 
be unfair to ſuppreſs : a pair of horſes in the plough require 
only the plowman, but a yoke of oxen muſt have a boy alfo | 
to drive them. In the cx-countics, this expence amounts to a 
penny or three half pence, I am told, per journey of eight 
hours: but where I have any knowledge, could not be procu- 
red in the villages under two-pence or three-pence, and ſome 
times a groat : but clear I am, that this additional expence 
(when 
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49 
(when at plough) does by no means reduce them to a par 
with horſes : but if a great number of ox- ploughs were kept 
in ſome places, I doubt whether the procuring driving- boys, 
would not be a difficulty: and this circumſtance ought to in- 
Guce ſome cultivator that works a great number, to try if 
they could not be guided by a line, like horſes. 

| am the rather induced to hint this, as it is the actual me- 
thod in uſe, in the province of Poitou in France; where the 
plowman not only holds the plough, but drives the oxen f. 
Such excellent cuſtoms are of great value; for ſavings of this 
ſort, are matters of no ſlight conſequence, to a hard-working 
frugal cultivator ; beſides, the teaching beaſts ſuch a docility, 
is a pleaſing piece of ingenuity, and, I am . is no 
difficult matter to effect. 

Laſtly, the public is nearly concerned: for among the ma- 
ny cauſes that are daily mentioned, to occaſion a high price 
of butchers meat; I have not heard the great number of hor- 
jes that are kept, aſſigned as one I have reaſon to believe 
the number of them encreaſ-s greatly in moſt parts of the 
kingdom: this is an immenſe loſs to the community, in the 
vaſt quantities of horſe meat raiſ-d on land, chere more va- 
luable corn for exportation might be cultivated, were the work 
in general per formed by oxen ; and not only fo, but he oxen 
themſelve would be perpetually coming to the ſhambles, 
yielding thereby a great encreate of butchers meat; but this 
is never the Caic With huties—theu Carcates ate conſigned 
only to the kennel, 

Think what an inmenſe ſun is loſt to the nation, in the 
vaſt quantity of land taken up in raifing oats for the main- 
tainance of theſe horſes ; much of it, I know, of a poor fort 
not fit for wh at; but infinite t racks that ate, and moſt of it 
proper for harler, If the great quantity of land ſown with 
oats were reduce a third part, and inft:ad thereof fown with 
barley, rye, or wheat for the purpoſe of exyorttion, the wealth 
it would bring to the nation would be very great. * 
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This immenſely important object of public welfare can, in 
any degree, be affected only by reducing the number of hor- 
ſes uſed in huſbandry, and ſubſtituting exen in their ſtead, 
The infinite variety of beneficial effects that would reſult 
{rom this alteration are manitelt ; and it the reduction of the 
prices of proviſion is an object of earneſt attention, there is 
no method fo ſure and eligible as encreaſing the number of 
working oxen. A very ſmall reduCtion of the number of 
borſes, and uſing oxen inſtead of them, (for inſtance, one 
tenth part) provided the land ſown with oats to maintain 
them, was ſown with wheat, rye, and barley for exportation, 
would not only give a great increaſe of butchers meat, but 
alſo yield at the loweſt, one million and a half annually clear 
profit to the nation. 

For we ſhould con ſider that a vaſt proportion of the land, 
which bears this immenſe quantity of oats, being rich, and 
able to produce wheat a great deal of it proper for barley, 
and nearly the pooreſt of it ſufficiently good for rye ; a pro. 
portion of it may certainly be deduCted on paper without the 
imputation of arranging lands for exportable corn, not good 
enough to bear it. I am alſo ſenſible that it will be objected, 
to be impoſſible always, inſtead of oats, to ſow wheat, even on 
wheat - land, becauſe oats are frequently ſown aſter wheat, 
But then it ſhou'd be remembered, that the farmer's keeping 
a number of horſes renders an oat-crop abſolutely neceſſary : 
in determining the courſe of his fields, he fixes on a certain 
quantity of land ſor oats, which muſt be raiſed, or bought, a 
thing which few farmers like : and it he be a good huſband- 
man, he will abhor the practice of ſowing ſo voracious a ve- 
getable after wheat, but ſow them after a fallow or ſome me- 
liorating crops 3 indeed oats, by a prudent neat farmer, are 
never ſown on land which would not produce either wheat, 
barley, or rye. 

But ſuppoſing they are 3 an after · crop; there is an 


infinite difference to the public, as well as the cultivator, be- 
tween 


E 


tween ſowing them, or beans, peaſe, or turnips, becauſe, af. 
ter a good crop of peaſe or beans, in rich lands, wheat is again 
ſown, and after turnips barley. But when oats come in be- 
tween, the ſoil is thereby ſo impoveriſhed, that a fallow muft 
enſue, before any exportable corn can again be ſown, 

A flight calculation will manifeſt the prodigious benefits 
ariſing from converting a part of the oat land to the growth of 
wheat. Upwards of 1,400,000 acres are fown every year 


with oats : 


4. 
A third of the quantity is upwards of 470,000 
acres, which ſown with exportable corn, and 
yielding two quarters and a half per acre, 
at 22 4. is, - - - 1,292,500 
Freight at 40s a ton, - - 291,600 


J. 1,684,100 


— <atans, 


This is a flight ſketch, but the reſult is of no little impor- 
tance. We find that diminiſhing the number of our horſes 
only a third, and ſubſtituting oxen in their room, would not 
only make a prodigious plenty of butcher's meat ; but bring 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds a year, clear into the 
nation's pocket. 

From all the reaſons that can be urged in any reſpect, to 
this point, of the difference between keeping horſes or oxen 
ſor the buſineſs of huſbandry, we have the greateſt reaſon to 
believe, that many very important benefits would reſult to the 
private occupier, and alſo to the public. 1. The farmer 
would cultivate hiz land cheaper. 2. His fields would be 
much cleaner, and in better heart. 3. Theprice of butchers 
meat would be reduced to the public. 4. An immenſe pro- 
fit would likewiſe accrue to it in a prodigious increaſe of the 
exportation of corn, 
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Of the preference of Oxen for labzuring on @ Farm: 
De Re Ruttica, or The Repoſitory, Vol. 1. Art. xxxiv. 


=” H E author of The Farmer's Letters deſcants largely up. 
on the conveniency of oxen, in rural works, above hor- 
ſes, but acknowledges one article of expence that is ſaved in 
uſing horſes, which he ſays would be unfair to ſuppreſs ; and 
that is, that a pair of oxen in a plough mult have a boy to 
drive them, unneceſſary in a horſe plough. ; 

He ſhews a good heart in every line, and great zeal for 
the good of the public. It would be a pity therefore to con- 
ceal from him what muſt give him great delight, which is, 
that oxen are not lets tractable than horſes, and as eaſily 
taught to perform their work in a plough without a driver; 
and I take this method to let the fact be publickly known, as 
of ſome importance in hu andry. For ſome time paſt, more 
than a year, I have employed an oxen plough without a dri- 
ver in the moſt difficult parts of horſe-hoeing husbandry, 
And which 1: more, the oxen were trained, and eafily trained, 
to go by the voice only, without ſo much as a rein to direct 
them. The following letter from a noted farmer, in the 
South of Scotland, tends to {-t this matter in a true light, 
After diſcuſſing ſome other articles, he proceeds thus, 

] have the pleaſure to inform you, that the oxen here work 
ſurpriſingly well. I uſe no yokes, but draw all in collars 
and have ſhewn to demonſtration, that four oxen with col. 
lars, are equal at leaſt to ſix with yokesz beſides that they 
move much eafer, and conſ:quently much faſter. A pair 
without a driver plow all m4 light land. A pair draw my 
caris and my harrows, and move «qually quick with horſes, 
I propoſe to drill and hoe all my turnips with a ſipgle ox. 
Four of them have broke up fifty acres of very good old lee 


full of whins and broom. In ſhort, horſes are attended 
with 
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with more expence than improvements in this corner will 
bear; and therefore I am reſolved to lay them aſide altoge- 
ther, and to employ none but ox-n for my beaſts of draught. 
Indecd, I cannot ſee the good of raifing» crops, and conſum - 
ing all upon the farm. 

« The gen: rality of mankind truſt more to authority than 
to reaſoning, and the authority of Eait-Lothian will be urged 
againſt me, where the ground is laboured with horſes oa!y. 
But thoſe who cling to autboriy will pleatc to be inforinzed, 
that in Eaſt-Lothian, formerly oxcn were employed in plow- 
ing, always indeed with a mixture of hories; anc as ch-y are 
not made jor carrying loads on .heir backs, the tenaats, before 
the roads were repaired, had no way of carrying their viual- 
rent to a ſea - port, perhaps at eight or nine miles diſtance, 
bu! by horſe-loads. And horſes being nect ſſary for that pur- 
poſe, they thought it more convenient to uſe them ſor every 
operation of husbandry. But now, that the roads are reptir- 
ed and every where acceſſible to wheel carriages, the moft 
ſenſible farmers of Eiſt-Lothian are beginning to return to 
oxen, from a conviction that they are more convenient, 

be favings by the uſe of ox-n in a farm are undoubtedly 
conſiderable ; but the advantages of uſing oxen only are not 
confined to the farmer, but reach the ſu>jects in general of 
every denomination. I ſhall mention but two articles. The 
firſt is, that the demand for oat> will be much abridged ; and 
conſequently a great quantity of l;nd, upon which oats at 
prefent are raiſed, will be employed for wheat or barley. 
This will be beneficial to manufacturers, by lowering the 
price of living, and will be ben«ficial to the nation, by reſery- 


ing an additional quantity of grain for exportation. The 


other is, that the employing draught oxen, in place of draught 
horſes, will double or triple the number of the former; all 
of which, when they have ſerved their time in the plough, 
will be ſatted and brought to market for food. This will in- 


ereaſe the quantity of beef, and in proportion bring down its 
price, 


BW 


price, greatly to the benefit of our manufacturers, and to our 

people in general. # 

* Scotland, 

January 1769. 3 L. L. D.“ 
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ARTICLE VI. 
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Directions to the Farmer in his choice of a Farm, with reſped 
to Soils Younc's Farmer's Guide. 


N the common courſe of buſineſs, it is known ſome time 
before a farm is vacant ; and thoſe who think of hiring it 
have more opportunities than one, of both viewing and en. 
quiring after it. The great point is the ſoil. Let us, firſt, 
ſuppoſe it of a ſtiff nature, clay or ſtiff loam. A judgement 
of this mult, be formed according to ſeaſons. 
Erquiries are commonly, and judiciouſly, made into the 


crops the land has uſually yielded; but let me remark, that 


this point, although not abſolutely to be flighted, yet is never 
to determine a man's deciſion. Crops are every where to depend 
on management, ſcarce ever on foil. A good farmer gains 
great crops where ever he goes; a bad farmer always poor 
ones. But as the rent is proportioned commonly to the ſoil, 
and as good huſbandry may be exerted on good as well as bad 
ones; it is requiſite to form an exact judgment of what every 
kind of foil is worth in rent. 

And here let me remark, that, whenever I ſpeak of rent, | 
mean the amount of rent, commonly ſo called, repairs ot 
buildings, covenants for work, ſtatute work for high ways, 
window-lights, &c. In a word, every article of annual ex 
pence, to which the farmer is liable from the occupation 
his farm. If be conſiders the landlord's rent alone, he will 
in numberleſs inſtances, be wretchedly deceived, and b 


ſor ever to che worſt of miſtakes. 
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Al Riff foils are viewed to moſt advantage in winter: the 
general fault of them is wetneſs, which is in the greateſt ex- 
ceſs at that ſeaſon of the year. If the fields are level, and 
the water ſtands in the lands notwithſtanding the furrows 
are well ploughed and open, it is a certain ſign that the 
clay is very ſliff, and of ſo adheſive a nature as to contain the 
water like a diſh: It is likewiſe probable, that draining of 
every kind will prove inſufficient to cure the natural evil of 
ſuch land. This kind of foil, likewiſe, ſh-ws itſelf in the 
breaking up of ſtubble for a fallow ; a very ſtrong draught of 
cattle is then neceſſary to work it. It breaks up in vaſt 
pieces, almoſt as hard as iron. When it is worked fine, it 
will run like mortar, with a heavy ſpring or ſummer ſhower. 
Theſe ſoils will yield very large crops of beans, and wheat, 
&c. They muſt, like others, be cultivated by ſome body 
but I adviſe every friend of mine to have nothing to do with 
them; never to be captivated with ſeeing large crops upon 
the land; for he does not ſee, at the ſame time, the expences 
zt which they are raiſed. | 
I do not, in mentioning this ſoil, any more than the reſt, 
notice the weeds they pro luce: I have never found that ſign 
worth a groat. For the different management of farmers, 
the purchaſe of ſeed, the charge of manures, &c. &c. all 
confound the natural connection between weeds and ſoil. 
The next kind of ſtiff foil L ſhall mention is the mouldering, 
crumbling clay; which is, of all other foils, the beſt. If 
you obſer ve a field of this land in. winter, it will lie perfectly 
dry, if well ploughed and water furrowed. Lou may walk 
over a winter fallow, or wheat field of it, ſoon after rain, 
without adhering to your ſhoes, and may eaſily puſh it about, 
like garden moujds, with the foot. — It will bear ploughing 
much earlier in ſpring, than any other ſtiff ſoil. If you view 
a ſtubble of it. you will find with a ſpade, that it will break 
looſe and mellow. Any drains take full effect on this ſoil, 
and will, if ever ſo wet, lay it perfectly dry: At the ſame 
No IL U time, 
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time, it does not run to mortar with ſudden rains. When— 
cver a Farmer meets with ſuch a foil as this, it is of no conſe: 
quence to enquire what crops it has yielded, or any ſuch cir- 
cumſtances: He may depend on its bearing plenty of corn, 
with good management. If it has been defective, it muſt in- 
jallibly have been owing to a wrong method of culture. — 
A flat ſituation is, to all Riff foils, unfavourable ; a fall, or 
inclination ſome way or other, adds much to the value. Such 


a ſoil may exiſt unknown, for want of hollow draining ; but | 


then any little riſing place, that is dry, will, in all probability, 
prove an index to the reſt, Twenty ſhillings an acre for this 
land, when drained, is a much deeper rent, than 5 s. for the 
other clay. : 

The next ſoil I ſhall mention is that of the ſtiff loam, which 
is neareſt allied to brick ear b; this is in general an unkindly 
joil, without plenty of manure. It is known in winter, by be. 
ing very adhefve upon walking over it; is not ſo retentive of 
water as the firſt mentioned clay, being very eaſily drained ; 
but is long in drying, even when little or no water is ſeen 
upon it: For which reaſon, it is generally late in the ſpring 
before it can be ploughed. When quite dry, it breaks up 
neither ſo hard and cluddy as the firſt clay, nor near ſo crumbly 
and mellow as the ſecond. If it is in ſtubble, it is apt to be 
covered with a minute green moſs. There are many varie- 
ties of this ſoil, but all agree in molt of theſe circumſtances, 
and in being what the farmers call poor, cold, hungry land. 
When hollow di*ched, and greatly manured, it yields any 
things but thoſe wan hire ir ſhould forget neither of theſe 
expences. It turns to the heft profit laid down to graſs. 

The gravelly ſoils are num-rous in their kind, and very dif- 
ſerent in their natures. Warm, dry, ſound gravelly loams, 
are eafily diſtinguiſhed in winter: They admit ploughing all 
winter through, except in very wet times; always break up 
quite in a crumbly itate of running moulds ; and if a ſtubble, 


will dig, on trial by the ſpade, in the ſame manner. It under 
turnips, 
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turnips, you may perceive, by walking through them, that it 
will bear their being fed off. This foil will pay well for 
manuring, but will anfwer very well in a good courie of ma- 
nagement, without any. 

The wet, cold, ipringy gravel is a very bad foil; it is 
known, in winter, by the wetneſs of it; and in ſpring, by its 
binding with haſty ſhowers : It never breaks up ia a cruinbly 
ſtate, nor ſhews any mellowneſs under the ſpade. Hollow 
drains greatly correct its ili qualities, but it requires a prodi- 
gious quantity of manure to fertilize it. | 

Some gravels are ſo ſharp and burning, that they produce 
nothing except in wet ſummers ; but ſuch are known at any 
ſeaſon of the year. 

Sands are as various as gravels, and are all eaſily diſcover- 
able in their natures : The red black fand is, I believe, as pro- 
fitable a ſoil as any in the world: It has, at all ſeaſons, a dry 
ſoundneſs, and at the ſame time a moiſture without wetnels, 
which ſecures crops even in dry ſummers, The ſpade is ſuf- 
ficient to try it, at any ſeaſon of the year. 

The light ſandy loam is, likewiſe, an admirable foil ; it 
will bear ploughing, like the preceeding, all winter long, and 
appears quite ſound and mellow when tried with the ſpade. 
If it lies under a winter fallow, the beſt way to judge of its 
richneis, is to remark the ſize of the furrows, and the degree 
of adheſion in the ſoil. In clay ſails, the great excellency 
is the reſembling ſand in many circumſtances z and the ſandy 
ones, the ſimilarity of clay. Thus ſtiff land, being dry and 
crumbly, is a great perfection; aud light land, being {tiff 
and adhefive, is an equally good ſign. 

When therefore the farmer views a light ſandy loam, whoſe 
ſound dryneſs is acknowledged, he may preſume the ſoil is 
rich, in proportion to its ſtiſfneſo: If it fall: flit in powder, 
and has no adheſion, it is much to he ſuſhected that it is a 
mere ſand. A dry ſound land, that is pretty fliff, is always 
However, ſuch land being feldom without a 
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good, 
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crop of turnips, the ſize of them (if they are not manured, 
which is very eaſily ſeen) will ſhew, in many caſes, the rich- 
neſs of the land. 

The mere ſandy ſoil, that has ſcarce any adheſion, is alſo 
ealily known: Upon this land it is of importance to view the 


crop, or crops. Diyneſs being the great characteriſtic of that | 
foil, a wet ſeaſon ever proves the beſt of all manures; fo ifa 1 


poor crop is ſound upon ſuch land, in a wet year, there is a 


ſtrong preſumption that the ſoil is naught, at leaſt, in its pre. 


ent ſtate: And if the tenant is to be at the expence of marling, 
chalking, clay, or any other extraordinary manuring, the ex- 


pence muſt be conſidered in the rent. 
A general rule with all ſandy ſoils is, that, if dry, the ſtif- 
{eſt is the beſt; except the black moiſt ſand, which exceeds 


them all, 


The white chalky ſoil is, in general, of a cold, wet, ſpewy 
nature (as the farmers term it); will not bear ploughing in | 
winter, unleſs the weather is very dry or froſty ; runs excel. | 


ſively to mortar with a heavy ſhower, when in a pulveriſed 


ſtate. It is a cold hungry ſoil, of little profit, except with | 


very peculiar management; and anſwers beſt, if tolerably dry, 


laid down to ſainfoine. 
The moory ſoils, in a ſtate of cultivation, are too inconſider. 


able to mention particularly. 
I am ſenſible there are a multitude of other ſorts of land 


ſeemingly diſtinct from theſe, which are here unnoticed ; but 
it ſhould be remembered that the ſeveral kinds of land, like 
the ſhades of colours, blend into each other, till all diſtinCtion 


is Joſt, Thus many ſoils are found partaking of both clay and } 


loam, in ſo equal a manner, that it is diſhcult to aſſign it to 


either. We ſee the ſame thing between gravel and loam, i 
chalk and clay, Cc. &c. ; and beſides theſe confuſions of | 


diſtinction, each ſort of ſoil varies infinitely, and every quality 
in each ſoil the fame. An attempt to characteriſe each vart- 


ation, as well as each foil, would be an endleſs, and an imprac- 
ticable 
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ticable work: I have, therefore, purpoſely paſſed by ſeveral 
variations of which I have even had particular experience, 


and ftuck to the diſtinguiſhing marks alone. It muſt un- 
doubtedly be left to the perſon who views a field, to determine 
which particular ſoil it is neareſt allied to; and what qualities, 


good or bad, are moſt to be diſcovered in it. 


In reſpect to graſs lands, the marks for judgment are dif- 
erent. Theſe are beſt examined by attending, firſt, to the 
circumſtances in which they are moſt deficient; and then to 
ſuch as are in their favour. The m-re ſeaſons graſs fields 
are viewed in, the better; though any one is ſufficient for a 
tolerable judgment, 

One evil attending theſe lands is, that of being too wet ; 
the ſigns of which can never be miſtaken, or overlooked, in 
any ſeaſon of the year. In winter, it is at once perceived by 
walking on it; at all times of the year, by the herbage which 
generally abounds on it, fuch as ruſhes, flags, and a great 
quantity of moſs; and alſo by the colour of the graſs, which is 
moſtly blue at the points; ſometimes of a dirty yellow hue, 
and always coarſe. If the ſoil is the firſt deſeribed ſtiff clay, 
and the ſurface level, the evil will be very difficult of cure ; 
it of the other ſort of clay or ſtiff loams, draining will have 
great effects. To diſcover the oi, the ditches ſhould be ex- 
amined ; and if tried here and there with a ipade, it will be 
he better. 

Another evil, to which graſs fields on theſe ſoils are liable, 
is that of being hide-bound and moſly, without any exceſs of 
wet ; this is very preceptible in winter, and when fed. If a 
tenant is not allowed to plough ſuch, they will require a great 
xpence in manure. 

Graſs fields on gravelly ſoils are, if the gravel is ſharp, very 
apt to burn (as the farmers call it}, in dry ſummers; it is a 


fauit, in ſuch years; but they give great and ſweet crops, in 


vet ones, provided it is a gravelly loam. An abſolute gravel 
: ſhould 


— — — 
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means to be rejected. 


1 


thould never be under graſs. A farmer ſhould not, howevei 
regret having a paſture or two of this ſort in his farm, being 
of excellent uſe in winter, for feeding ſheep and lambs on wid 
turnips, &c. 

The low meadows, whatever the ſoil, on the banks of riveni 
and brooks, are in general very good, but often ſubject to the 
terrible misfortune of being overflown in ſummer ; which nc 


V 


only ruins crops of hay before they are cut, but carries wheel da 
away perhaps when juſt made. This is a miſchief which lei 
ſens the value of ſuch lands greatly, and ſhould always be en, 
quired into. Winter floods, if not too frequent, are beneficial 

Some farms have the reputation of always rotting thee, | 
if they are ſituated very low, and have much wet graſs land, 
The report may be very juſt ; but, I believe, it will generallſf 
be found that this quality is but an attendant of others already F 
noted ; and that the cure of common wetnefs, by thorough 
draining, will at the ſame time remedy this evil. 

Many graſs fields, on all ſoils, conſiſt of fo bad an herbagef 
as to be of little value. Made up of ail forts of weed trum 
pery, and the worſt and coarſeſt of gratl-s ; if a landlord » iſ 
not allow ſuch to be ploughed, the farmer ſhould minute ile] 
rent accordingly. This fault is viſible at all ſcalons. 

As to a general poverty of foil, of whatever ſort, owing to 


bad management, fuch as perpe'u?] mowing — no manuring ;;. 
— or a general inattention; the degree of ſuch a ſtate wil: 
always be evident, whether viewed in winter, ſpring, or fun-Wiſhq 
mer, under hay or fed; but the favourableneſs, or un{avou-Wk,q 
ableneſs of the feafon, ſhould not be forgot in ſuch a view, IP 


The viſble excellencies of graſs lands arc recited in a few 
words. A good crop of gra's in a wet ſummer is not to be 
relied on; but if it happens to be a dry one, the ſi n is ly uo 


The goodneſs of the herbage is to be ſeen at all feafons 
even in winter, 


Lyinz 


E 


Lying dry and ſound, holding a good verdure, and blotched 
yith patches of yet deeper green theſe are, in winter, unde- 
living proofs of excellent paſture, If fituated on a hill, or 
ny ſpot that gives ſuſpicion of burning, try it with a ſ pade. 
A river that does not overflow, running through a farm, 
a very favourable circumſtance, as it indicates a great pro- 
ability of all the graſs fields being well watered ; that is, for 
attle, Paſtures, that have neither a river nor ponds in them, 
re of little worth; the inconveniencies of truſting cattle in 
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neſieial Hach, arc too great to be ſuffered, 
heey Th:re are, in many farms, very refuſe waſte paſtures, never 
8 * own z over run with mole and ant-hills, buſhes, brambles, 


craig for which very little rent is demanded. Such are by no 
cans to be ranked in the tenant's chapter of evils; for no 
arm would be more profitable than one conſiſting wholly of 
ch. "The hills cut up, and mixed with a little lime, dung, 
Wiſhes, chalk, or marle, make an admirable compoſt. The 
vſhes and brambles are eahly grubbed up, and will pay for 
e work, |'h:a the fields ſhouid be examined. If a light 
ravelly or ſandy ſal, they will pay very well under the 
loagh z an if a cliy or loam, manure them well, which will 
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wing w {cover waat the herbage is. If good, leave them in graſs; 
anuring FF Lid, convert them into tillage for a few years, under an en- 
ate wil gement (if required) to lay them well down again. Such 
or fun-W4 and forſaken graſs fields are to be reckoned among the 
\favour- 


oſt profitable paſtures. But the rent ſhould not be above 
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A Letter to the EDIN BUSCH SociE Tx, concerning the me. 
thod of managing Outheld Ground : By a Farmer. 1763, 


< 

{ 
GENTLEMEN, | 
Have obſerved, with much ſatisfaction, the proceedings il 1 

of the EDiNBURGH SOC1ETY for the improvement of 
our country; it is the duty of every individual to contribute 


his endeavours for promoting an undertaking fo national WM Þ 

and fo praiſe-worthy, With this view it is, that I beg leue I 

to communicate to the Soc ir x ſome obſervations on Agti. 8 

culture, which are the reſult of experience, and which ſeem 

of no inconſiderable moment te Scotland. a 
My purpoſe is to point out a general and molt fatal error Un 

in the ſyſtem of Agriculture, which prevails in Scotland 2. d 

mong the common Farmers, and to ſuggeſt a plain method Oſe 

for correcting this error without any new expence whatever: 

what I ſhall obſerve particularly reſpects the county of Air, Wil be 


in which my reſidence is; but it will, I am afraid, be roi m 
applicable to many other counties in Scotland 


The county of Air contains fort y- five pariſhes ; of theſ: 7 
Pariſhes there may be fifteen, which, of late years, have been « 
principally appropriated to the railing of cattle, and kept 
moſtly in graſs, ſo that they do not properly fall under th: 

| co 


alterations propoſed, and will not be counted upon in this 


ſcheme. 
In each of the remaining thirty pariſhes there are, on af W 


average, 1000 acres of Qutheld land; I mean ground tha do! 
has never been manured or otherways improved; and las, u dee 
ages paſt, been ploughed and cropt with oats for three years but 
then ſuffered to reft for thre years, and then ploughed and 1 
cropt again in the ſame courſe, in a perpetual rotation; uM ed: 
that 500 acres of that Outfield land in each pariſh is yeath 4 


under tillage. 
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Under the denomination of Qutfield, Ido not comprehend 
Fl:oded-ground or ground lying contiguous to meadows, or 
on ſides of burns and rivers, commonly termed Holming- 
ground, which, by reaſon of its natural fertility, conſiſting 
of loam, may, without very great detriment, endure an im- 
perfect and ill judged culture; neither do I comprehend, 
under the denomination of Outfield ground; thoſe grounds, 
which, by means of their ſituation, accidentally receive ma- 
nure from the foil waſhed down by land-floods from the 
heights. There will therefore fall under conſideration (after 
leaving out the fifteen pariſhes before mentioned) of Outfield 
ground, in the county of Air, no leſs than 30,009 acres. 

I propoſe fir/? to ſhow, that a Farmer in Airſhire is indeed 
a loſer by ploughing this Outfield ground, according to the 
method, univerſally practiſed; or, in other words, that the 
crops, reaped from ſuch grounds, are not ſufficient to pay 
ſeed, labour and rent. 

To thoſe who reſide in more fertile countries, or where 
better methods of cultivation are eſtabliſhed, this aſſertion 
may ſeem ſtrange ; but it muſt be obſerved, that, in the coun- 
ty of Air, the yearly produce from a Scots acre of Outfield 
(one year with another) will not, at an average, exceed ſixteen 
Wincheſter buſhels (or two Englich quarters) of Oats. 

Let me then enquire what thoſe fixteen buſhels of oats 
colt the Farmer. 

To each Scots acre there muſt be allowed, for ſeed, ſix 
Wincheſter buſhels (or twelve of our pecks) ; this brings 
down the yearly produce to ten buſhels ; ſome Farmers in- 
deed ſow leſs, eſpecially in the firſt and third year's ploughing, 
butthen the produce is proportionally ſmaller. 

The ploughing and harrowing each acre cannot be account · 
ed at leſs than ſix ouſhels, or eight ſhillings Sterling. 

The value of the ſtraw, produced from a multitude of ſmall 
ſheaves of very ſhortand weak corn, will not be found to exceed 


he expence of gathering, binding, and threſhing; and the value 
No II. K of 
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of the Oats, or Out-dightings, will not defray the carriage tg 
mill and market of what comes to be diſpoſed of in that waz, 
Thus, out of two quarters, only four buſhels, or eight pecks, 
remain, and this will be found to be more than exhauſted by 
the expence of ſhearing, and by the rent payable to the ma. 
ter; ſo that, in this view of things, the Farmer gains no. 
thing by this Outficld ground; on the contrary, as it muſt 
be remembered, that the graſs of all the Outfield ground, 
under tillage, by this method of culture, is loſt; and, as each 
acre of that graſs, taking the whole promiſcuouſly together, 
cannot be valued at leſs than two ſhillings ſterl. an acre, th: 
annual loſs on 15,000 acres is no leſs than 1 500 l. ſter. 


I ſhall now, in the ſecond place, ſhow that this Outfi:1d t 
ground might, by the Tenants that poſſeſs them, and with t 
the ſame ſtock they have, be ſo improved, in the courle of 0 

a few years, as to produce a very conſiderable increaſe of f 

grain to the country. 8 
It muſt be allowed, that every Tenant poſſeſſed of a plough E 

gang of land, that is, one who has work for four horſes, b 

ploughs, and ſown twenty acres yearly of this Outfield 

ground: whether this proportion be juſt or not in the divi- f 

ſion of the whole Outfield ground in the county is not ma- c 

terial to the preſent diſquiſition. 
Inſtead of ploughing twenty acres, I would adviſe him to n 

plough no more than ſiye acres ; let his ſavings under this 1 

article be conſidered: 

To 8 s. ſterling for each of the r5 acres, plough : 
ed leſs than uſual, being the expence of plough- x 
ing and harrowing, 1s, - - - 0: 8 | 

To fix buſhels of oats, (or twelve pecks) the ſeed 15 
he was to have ſown on each acre of the 15 acres, j 
at 8d. per peck, - - - 6 © 0 4 


To 15 acres of graſs, at 28. ſterl. per acre that his 
paſture has increeſed, by his ploughing only 


five acres, - - - - I 10 0 
To the expence of reaping 15 acres, at 2 8s. 6d. 1 17 6 


— ͤ—E—mũã7 


Total ſo ſaved, 15 7 © 
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N. B. There is no great difference b2twixt the reaping one 
acre of this thin corn (which is very troubleſome to gather 
in) and an acre of cropt corn, yet I have made the calcu- 
lation one fourth leſs. 


. 


It may be objected, that a Farmer, who has ſervants and 
horſes, ſaves nothing by not employing them ; ſo that, if he 
has the means of ploughing twenty acres, he ſa ves nothing 
under thoſe articles by ploughing no more than five acres. 

It is anſwered, that, if he could plough and harrow fifteen 
acres more than he has to do in his own farm, he will be able 


to work to others, to that extent; or, ſhould he not be em- 
ployed that way, I would not confine horſes and ſervants to 


that ſingle part of Huſbandry, but recommend any work that 
may procure them an equal or greater return; and it will be 
found, on examination, that there is ſcarcely one Tenant in 
Scotland, who may not employ his ſervants and horſes, with 
evident advantage, either in his own work, or in aſſiſting 
his neighbours or maſter. 

Thus then the Farmer has a ſaving of 151. 78. 6d. on the 
fifteen acres which he has left untilled. 

This will purchaſe and lay down upon the five acres of | 
Ovutfeld ground, to be ploughed in 1763, 1845 buſhels of 
lime, at 2d. per buſhel, or 8 d. per boll, that is, to the 
amount of 368 buſhels, or 92 bolls, per acre. 

If the lime be got for 1 f d. the buſhel, which will be the 
caſe in moſt of our high grounds, the ſum above will pur- 
chaſe 2460 buſhels of lime, which is 615 buſhels, or 123 
bolls for each acre of the five acres. 

From the five acres, thus limed, a crop may be expected, 
in the year 1763, of 40 buſhels each acre, which makes, for 
the five acres, 25 quarters.or ſhire of Air bolls, out of which 
deduce 10 quarters for ſeed, to be fown the next year, re- 
mains 15 quarters to the Tenant : this, at the converſion af 


10 s. 8 d. per quarter, is 8 J. ſterling. 


It 


of 2 


It may be objected, that this calculation is high for the 
firſt crop of limed ground; but as, in the following years, 
the produce will be calculated no higher, it is thought it will 
be found a reaſonable medium for the crops of three years, 

It is propoſed, that, in the year 1764, the Farmer ſhall 
plough the five acres already mentioned, and five acres more 
of the twenty, for which he has the following funds: 


To profit of the 5 acres, crop 1763, - - L9 


o 0 
To graſs of 10 acres remaining unplowd, 1 „ © 
To ſaved by not plowing theſe io acres5, 4 © 0 
To ſaved by not cutting down 10 acres, - $34 


Saved, 14 5 0 
This ſum will purchaſe, and lay down on the ſecond five 
acres, 1710 buſhels of lime, at 2 d. per buſhel, which is 342 
buſhels the acre, or, if bought at 1 * per buſhel, this ſum 4 
will purchaſe 2280 buſhels, which is 456 buſhels to be laid in 1 
on each acre. 7 
N. B. It is to be conſidered, that the Farmer is to take the Mot 
beſt of his Outfield ground under this new management the IMiem 
firſt two years, ſo as the produce may be as large as he can Toi 
make it, while the funds are at the ſmalleſt, which, as will j 
be ſeen by what follows, is the caſe for the firſt and ſecond f 
year of this improvement. 
It is propoſed, that, in the year 1765, the Farmer ſhall 
plough the ten acres already mentioned, and five acres morc Out 


of the twenty: for this he has the following funds: n 
To the produce of the ten acres, at five Airſhire 1 j 
bolls, or ſive Engliſh quarters, the acre, after leav- N 


ing in the Farmer's hands 15 bolls for his ſeed, 
there remains 35 bolls, at 10s. 8 d. per ball, 1.18 13 4 


To the graſs of 5 acres ſtill unplow'd „ 0: $6 © Say 
To ſaved by not plowing theſe 5 acres, <- 2 0 © Thi 
To ſaved by not being obliged to reap theſe five fi 

acres, - - - - - - o 12 6 la 


Saved, 21 15 10 . 
This 
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the This ſum will buy, and lay down upon the ground 400 
ars, WW... els of lime for each acre of the five that is to be limed 
will his year, being 3 I. 6s. 8 d. ſterling, at 2 d. per buſhel, or 


61. 13 5. 4 d. ſterling for the whole of the five acres, and 
here will afterwards remain in the Tenant's hands 5 J. 2 8. 
d. ſterling, which ſhould be employed in buying graſs· ſeeds 
ad alittle dung, or other manure, for the poorelt parts of 
he firſt five acres limed, which ſhould be laid down into 
[als this year; and it may be left to the Farmer to make 
hat part he pleaſes a barley or oat crop, as either does well 
n laying down ground with graſs - ſeeds; and, ſhould any 
part appear to fail, a little ſuperficial manure, which, before 
his time, can be ſpared by the increaſe of ſtraw from the 
ew improvements, will bring the pooreſt parts of theſe five 
acres equal with the reſt, 
The laſt five of the twenty acres come now to be taken 
in hand, and the farmer has for improvement, the produce 
f fifteen acres, at five bolls the acre, which is 75 bolls, out 
of which deduce, for the next year's feed, 15 bolls, there 
remains 60 bolls at 10 s. 8 d. per boll, is, 0 © 
To this muſt be added 408. ſterling, ſaved to the 
Farmer in work, by his not ploughing the firſt | 
five acres, which is cutin hay, - 1 0 


Saved 34 0 o 
Out of this is to be deduQed 508. ſterling for each 


acre of the ſecond five acres brought under 
improvement, ſo as the Farmer may be able 
to give it ſome new manure, and lay it down 


with graſs ſeed, . . - 12 10 0 
4 5 
Mi Saved by the Tenant at the end of the crop 1766, 21 10 © 
This ſum of 211, 10 8. with the produce of the 
firſt five acres, that was ſown with graſs ſeeds 
6 laſt year, and may be ſuppoſed to yield 30 s, 
7 G ſterling per acre, as hay, is, - - TT WV 
This 29 ä 
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The increaſe of ſtraw that muſt ariſe from the crop of th 
new improven ground will anſwer the expence of CUttiny 
down and threſhing, and foggage of the hay field will Wm i't% 
for cutting and making of the hay. 

In this year 1767, the Farmer is to begin with his othe 
twenty acres of Outfield land, which, for theſe four year, 
muſt have been lying in graſs, ſo that his paſture has bee 
no ways decreaſed, and thoſe remaining twenty acres muf 


be as fit or fitter for improvement than ever he had them, De 

The ballance in the Farmer's hands, crop 1766, h 
is, - 2 „ L 0 

Deduce for ſeed, for ten acres of the firſt twenty 

acres ſtill in grain, ten bolls, at 10 s. 8 d. 5 6 (il - 

— 1. 

on” to] 

Alſo to be deduced five bolls for ſeed for the firſt 4 

five acres of the ſecond twenty, at 108. 8 d. * 22.3 b 

8 * 0 

| 21 o pro 

Alſo deduce 2 s- per acre for the graſs of the pro 

five acres, that the Tenant was ſhort in his 8 


paſture, by his old method, - - © 10 0 


oO 10 0 

This 201. 10s. ſterling will buy 2460 buſhels of lime, or tl 
615 bolls, which being laid out on the firſt five acres of th: 

ſecond twenty acres, it will produce, as before, five bolls th The 

acre, which comes to 25 bolls, f 
The ten acres of the firſt twenty being (till iu grain, is 5 

bolls, T 

In all 75 bolls, at 108. 3 d. 40 O oni 

The hay of the firſt and ſecond laid down five al 

acres, is ten acres, at 30 s. ſterling the acre, 15 0 *® 

_ addi 

To be deduced for graſs ſeeds for the third five will 

acres of the firſt twenty acres, at 20s. per acre, 5 o land 

Of crop 1767 there remains in the Tenant's 5 


hands, wa = ” 50 of 
9 
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In the year 1768, the Tenant is to continue and greatly) 
increaſe his improvement, by limeing tea acres more of the 
ſecond twenty acres, as he has in his hands 50 l. ſter. out 
of which dedace ten bolls for ſeed for theſe ten acres, and 


of the 
CUtting 
111 pa 


s oth: vc bolls for ſeed for the laſt five acres of the firſt tweaty 
year acres; allo five bolls for the firſt five acres of the ſecond 
is beefWFewenty, all to be plSughed this year, in all twenty bolls, 


101. 138. 4 d. Remains . ——_ M9. 
Deduce for grals ſeeds, for laying dowa tbe laſt 
t ve acres of the firſt twenty acres this year - 5 0 0 


— 


3 muſt 
lem. 


- Remains 34 6 8 

And, as an allowance for the Tenant's wanting fifteen 
acres of paſture, accarding to the old method, he is allowed 
to paſture the firſt five acres laid down with graſs ſeeds. 

The foreſaid 34 l. 6 s. 8 d. ſterling will buy 4120 buſhels 
of lime, or 1030 bolls, to be laid on the ten acres to be im- 
proved this year, at the rate of 103 bolls per acre ; and the 
produce of twenty acres of grain this year, at five bolls the 
acre is 100 bolls, which, at 10 s. 8 d. per boll, 


is, . - . - "423 6-8 
To which add the produce of the ſecond and 
ne, 0r third five acres of hay, - - WS. 
of the — 


There will remain in the Tenant's hand, for crop 
1768 | : WW 0 6:4 


This ſum will enable the Tenant, in the crop 1769, not 
only to take in the remaining five acres of the forty, but to 
enrich any parts of the whole acres of the forty that he ſees 
may need it, and the increaſe of his manure will be a great 
addition to the keeping of theſe lands in good order, and hc 
will have it in his power either to incloſe and divide theſe 
lands into incloſures, or pay his maſter for ſo doiug; and 
when the lands are ſo improved, if the Tenant will only 


plough one third yearly, ſo as two thirds may be always in 
graſs 
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graſs, and never broke up and ploughed, without being fix en 
years in graſs, it will not be in his power to hurt the im. bi 
provements made : on the contrary, the lands will grow 
richer, though they receive no new manure ; but, as he will m: 
ſoon ſee tue advantage of making them richer, and being able the 
to do it, there is no doubt, but that he will put them into ca] 
the beſt order in his power; and, at the moſt moderate cal- ſer 
culation, we may ſuppoſe always one third of the lands ſo ver 
improved may be ploughed yearly, and will produce at leaſt to 
five Engliſh quarters each acre; ſo that, if all the Farmers in pro 
the county were to follow this plan propoſed, in the year ma 
1768, the whole Outfield land would be improven, which is [ 
at leaſt 30,000 acres of land, one third of which being chi 
10,000 acres muſt produce 50,000 bolls of victual yearly, 
that the Tenants can carry to market more than they did 
before, which, at 10s, 8 d. ſter. amounts to l. 26,666 13 4 
Beſides, there is 20,000 acres of ſown graſs 

in the County, more than ever was be- 

fore, which, at a reaſonable value, may 

be valued at 5 s. ſterling each acre ; and 

deducing 28. per acre, the old price of the 

Outſield land graſs for the 15, ooo acres, 

that lay in graſs yearly, there remains 3500 0 0 
Which makes an additional income to the 

County, the year 1769, of - I. 30, 166 13 4 


If any thing fall ſhort of the plan and calculation, it will be 
the produce of the firſt ten acres improved, when the land- 
may be poor intheic nature, and when the funds are ſmalleſt: 

but when a maſter is ſatisfied with the uprightneſs of his te. 
nant's deſigns, he will ſurely not ſcruple to advance him a lit. 
tle money, for two or three years, eſpecially as he has next to 
a certainty of his being repaid, and the lands made better. 

The improvements will likewiſe anſwer to better purpoſe, * 


if the lands be incloſed and divided; this alſo the maſter ſhould 
encourage 
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encourage and promote as early as he can, and not take too 
high interelt for what he lays out. 

If this improvement of the country took many years to 
make it effectual, I ſhould deſpair of the execution; but, as 
the ſcheme is plain, and may be underſtood by the meaneſt 
capacity, and the whole may be executed in the ſpace of fix or 
ſeven years; and, as much depends on the landlords to pre- 
vent the tenants from going on in their erroneous method, and 
to encourage them in'carrying on the new plan (if it is ap- 
proved of by men of judgment and (kill in Agriculture) we 
may ſoon hope to ſee it brought into execution, 

I could point out many other advantages that would attend 
this reformation in the labouring of land, but will only ſug- 
geſt one thing, that, from experience, I know might be made 
effetual, and keep a very conſidetable ſum in the country, 
that annually goes out of it, 

What I mean is this; as the Weſt of Scotland yearly brings 
from England, Ireland, and other places, great quantities of 
cheeſe and butter, the increale of paſture by ſown graſs would 
infallibly augment the produce ot thoſe two articles, 

It would ſurpriſe the lociety to know, to what extent thoſe 
commodities are brought in upon us : nothing is wanting to 
ſtop it, but to raiſe abundance of graſs for milk cows. What 
has been formerly propoſed will lead the tegants effectually 
into ſuch methods; and, by recent experience, we find, that 
we can make butter and cheeſe as good in Scotland as any 
where, ſo that nothing but our negligence hurts us. 

If what has been ſuggeſted in this letter may prove uſeful 
to my country, it will give great pleaſure to one who is moſt 
heartily an improver, and who thinks himſelf honoured in 
bearing the name of 


Airſhire, A FARMER, 


January, 1763. 
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Of curing rank coarſe Meadows, and cultivating Cabbage 
as Food for Cattle: In a letter from a Clergyman, 


Muſeum Ruſticum. Vol. I. Num. VI. 
e happy in obeying your commands, I ſhall forth. 


with inform you what methods I purſued to make the 
meadow at the back of my houſe ſo good as it is. You well 
remember, that, when you thought me worthy of ſupplying 
the place of the late incumbent of this rectory, this meadoy 
was wet, poachy, over-run with ruſhes and flags, and the lit. 
tle graſs that grew on it was coarſe and rank. 
lat firſt ignorantly enough imagined it was owing to ſome 
deficiency in the ſoil ; yet being ſomewhat doubtful, in the 
middle of the ſummer, when the ſeaſon was dry, I cauſed ; 
deep trench to be dug in the meadow, and, on examining 
the ſoil, found the labourers threw out a rich black earth, 
and that it had a ſufficient depth. 

This encouraged me to proceed, I eh b had dees 
drains cut all over the land at proper diſtances, to carry off the 
ſuperfluous water: my next work was, to cauſe all the ruſhes 
and flags to be mowed as cloſe as poſſible to the ground, and 
the whole meadow covered with coal-aſhes, 

This had not the deſired effect; for the ſucceeding ſpring, 
the meadow was again almoſt covered with flags and ruſhes, 
I was now determined to plow it, which I did the latter end 
of the ſummer. Still thinking that the earth was not ſtirred 
to a {ufficient depth, I hired ſeveral ſtout labourers, and agreed 
with them to dig it for me, two ſpit deep at leaft, for three: 
pence a rood: they did me juſtice in their work; for when it 
was finiſhed, the whole had the appearance of a ** well-kept 
garden. This digging was performed early in the ſpring, 
after the froſts were gone off. 
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Being un willing to let land, on which i had laid out ſo much 
money, lie idle, I cauſed the whole of it to be planted with 
the largeſt kind of cabbages*. I allowed each of the plants 
a ſpace of four feet to extend its roots. 85 

At firſt the plants ſeemed ſcattered, and at a great diſtance 
from each other; but they ſoon began to thrive apace. I took 
great Care that the intervals were kept quite clear of weeds 
by frequent hoeing; and twice in the ſummer I cauſed them 
to be ſtirred with the ſpade : this bad a ſurpriſing effect, and 
the plants grew to a wonderful ſize and weight, the land ſeem- 
ing entirely covered by them. | 

When my crop of cabbages was come to perfection, I cauſ- 
ed ſome of them to be boiled for my family uſe, and with great 
ſatisfaction found they were much ſweeter than any I ever had 
from my kitchen-garden : this I attributed, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, to the land not being dunged. 

Being at a loſs what to do with my crop, which was not 
ſaleable in my neighbourhood, I came to a reſolution of giv- 
ing them to my cows, which fed on them plentifully, and 
greatly encreaſed in the quantity of milk they gave; but the 
milk had a difagreeable taſte, as well as the butter which was 
made from the cream of it; but for this I ſoon ſound a re- 
medy by uſing Hale's method of ventilating it. : 

I afterwards, with ſome of theſe ſame cabbages, brought 
four large hogs ſo forward in fleſh, that fix buſhels of bariey 
meal made them all completely fat and fit for the pickling- tub; 
and they turned out moſt excellent pork, without any bye: taſte; 
muſt however notice, that I was at firſt obliged to cauſe the 
cabbages to be boiled for the hogs, to induce them to eat hear- 
ty ; but they were ſoon by degrees brought to reliſh them raw. 

My poultry were extremely fond, both of boiled and raw cab- 
bages; and my draught-horſes, when it was cut ſmall reliſhed 


It 


® Carrots may alſo with great advantage be cultivated in the 


fields, andare extraordinary good food for horſes, cows, oxen, ſheep, 
hogs, or poultry, which thrive on them amazingly. 


C 3 


| jt much when mixed with oats, and ſeemed rather to christ 
from the change of food; they alſo eat much leſs bay than uſual, 

I was not at all diſpleaſed with my experiment, and hate 

every year ſince cauſed a piece of meadow to be dug and plant. 
ed with cabbages for the above purpoſe. 
In the ſpring, I cauſed all the ſtalks to be pulled up, and the 
Jand ſtrewed over with the ſweepings of my loft, and the bot. 
toms of my hay ſtacks, adding ſome ſeed of the ſweet white. 
flowered, or honey-ſuckle trefoil“; I then ordered my work 
men to fill up the drains with witch- elm faggots: over then 
were laid ſome large ſtones, and the whole covered with looſe 
earth, ſown with hay ſeed like the reſt of the meadows: by this 
means I loſt no ground, and the whole field took the appear. 
ance it had when you ſaw it, and bears as good crops of 2 
ſweet hay as any in the pariſh. 

It is now five years ſince J laidit down again in graſs, and then 
has not in that time been the leaſt appearance of either ruſh 
flag. By the experiment Ihave related to you I gained two piece 
ol knowledge; I firſt diſcovered new uſes for cabbages, and 

laſtly, hit on a method of meliorating and cutting a rank mes 
dow. 

As to uſing cabbages for feeding cattle, &c. it may not per 
haps be looked upon as any very valuable acquiſition in huſ- 
bandry, though | have found advantage from it; yet the cu- 
ring rank-meadows is certainly worthy our attention, as there 
are in England many thouſand acres of coarſe meadow land 
let under five ſhillings per annum each, which, prepared in the 
manner I have deſcribed, would be worth at leaſt forty ſhillings 

an acre, perhaps twice as much, if near a great town or city 
| ARTI 


Mr Miller with very good reaſon, greatly recommends the honey 
fack!e trefoil to our notice. as worthy of being 1 cultivated; 
he obſerves, that it is common in molt of our paſtures ; but no body 
has thought it worth while to ſave its ſeee. In the Netherlagds tht 
pcatunts have induſtrivuſly gathered it, and now ſow Lo" number a 
acres annually ſolely with a view of ſupplying the Engliſh markets with 
it. This is no inconfide:able object, for, when there is a good crop 
and ſaved from the tpring growth, the ſeed produced from one acre u. 
he worth twelve pounds. 
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ARTICLE. IX. 


of the great benefit of Salt Marſbes, for Horſes, and Cattle, 
and of ſubſtituting Salt itſelf, in their ſtead. 
Muſæum Ruſticum. Vol. I. Num, XIX. 


T has been obſerved, that horſes and black cattle, thrive bet- 
[ ter, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in ſalt marſhes, than in 
ſreſh-water meadows or upland paſtures ; yet I do not remem- 
ber, ever to have heard any good reaſon aſſigned for it. 

Some will tell you that the air of the ſez whets their appe- 
tites; that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing ; and that the 
herbs produced by the lands near the fea are more conducive 
to the health of herbaceous animals, than ſuch as grow on 
upland paſtures, whether natural or artificial. 

But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle on 
theſe marſhes, to the ſaline particles * with which the earth, 
as well as its produce, is, when near the fea, ſtrongly im- 
pregnated ? Perhaps even the dews have their portion of 
ſalt; but of this I have made no experiment, therefore men- 
tion it only as a probable conjecture ; for as they fall ſoon af- 
ter they are exhaled from the ſea, without paſſing through the 
ſecretions neceſſary to ſeparate their ſaline parts, why ſhould | 
not this be the caſe ? 

But to return to my firſt ſubject: I am fully of opinion, 
that the ſaline particles only, with which the graſs is impreg- 
nated in the above mentioned marſhes, cauſe cattle to thrive 
in them in the manner they are known to do, Theſe ſalts 
purge away the foul humours which the beaſts have contrac- 
ted, either by idleneſs, or by being over-heated in labour; by 
which means they are better diſpoſed to be nouriſhed by the 
aliment they receive. 

Tt 


* Perhaps the thriving condition of cattle on ſalt-marſhes may 
be owing to the ſalts making them drowthy ; for it is an obſervati- 
enof graziers, that when cattle driak plentifully they thrive apace. 
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It may, perhaps, be objected, that if the graſs of theſ: 


marſhes is apt to purge cattle, this very purging, by being 


long continued, will be a means of preventing their growing 
fat. To this I anſwer, that the cattle take with their food 
every day nearly the ſame quantity of theſe purgative parti 
cles; but that the quantity of ſalt, which at their being fir 
put into the marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe producing 
it when they arc, by cuſtom, habituated to take a daily pox. 
tion of it: this mult be allowed, as we all know that a fey 
grains of rhubarb will operate as a cathartic to a perſon tha 
is not accuſtomed to take it; yet it is as well known, that: 
man may take many grains daily, if he uſes himſelf to it, 
without its being ſenſibly purgative to him, 

It is not convenient to every one to ſend their cattle to: 
ſalt marſh : would it not, therefore, be happy, if we could 
ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the ſame pur. 
poſe ? I do not think this impoſſible : perhaps, if common 
ſea-ſalt * was to be laid in the fields for the horſes to lick a 
oſten as they pleaſed, they would thrive much better: Were 
Ito fay I know it would have that effect, it would be no pre- 
ſumption. 

Cattle are naturally fond of ſalt, and if left at their liberty, 
will take no more of it than what does them good. With 
this help, our freſh water meadows, and upland natural and 
artificial paſtures, would yield us a greater profit, and 
courſe be worth more both to the land-owner and farmer. 
Some will not allow a thing to have merit, unleſs it is ſup: 
ported by what they call a proper authority; and they do not 
allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be ſufficient. 
To fatisfy ſuch I can aſſure you, that in the inland parts of 


Switzerland 


This method of laying ſalt in the way of cattle may be, per: 
haps, to advantage praQtiſed ; it carries with it an appearance of 
reaſon : we wouid therefore reconmend it to the lovers of nature 
and agriculture, to make repeated and diligent experiments, and 
let us know the * of their obſervations. 
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switzerland, when their horſes and cattle have endured 
the hardſhips of a long and ſevere winter, they turn them in 
ſpring looſe into the mountains, laying ſalt here and there 
upon the rocks, for them to reſort to when they pleaſe z and 
of this they are ſo fond, that when the farmers want io catch 
their horſes, they take ſome ſalt in their hats, as we do oats 
in a ſieve, to allure them. | | 

Experience has long convinced them, that the ſalt thus 
laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe : Their cattle 
are more healthy in general than ours are in England; and 
almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. 

In the provinces of Munſter and Connaught, in Ireland, 
they very frequently lay falt on flates, for che benefit of their 
horſes when at graſs ; This, they fiad, does the cattle great 
ſerrice; and in this we ſhould imitate them, and not be too 
proud to learn of them, becauſe in Ireland agriculture is not 
in ſo flouriſhing 2 ſtate as in England. | 

Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiſed this 
method in our own country; but contenting themſelves with 
the profit reſulting from it, they have not propagated the 
knowledge of the many advantages they are ſenſible may be 
derived from this practice, of giving ſalt to cattle. 

The farriers and horfe-jockeys know well the uſe of ſalt; 
they mix it often in their meuicines, and find, by experience, 
that nothing proves ſo powerful a ſtomachic to horſes, as a 
little ſalt thrown into their oats. 

If the hints I have given are of ſervice, it will give me 
great pleaſure : but I muſt farther obſerve, that the uſe of 
ſalt is very proper when cattle are turned into clover, lu- 
cerne, or cole-ſeed, to feed: it is well known, that, on theſe 
occaſions, they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, to be 
ſurfeited; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and thereby 
greatly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, and miake it 
much ſafer to the farmer. 


3 ART I. 
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A 1TTIeLE X. 


Wall-Flouer propoſed to be tried as a Minter: ſœed for ſheep, 
In a letter to the PUBLISHER» 


proper proviſion of winter food for cattle ind ſheep is 
A now very juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt im. 
portant objects of a farmer's concern. The culture of turnips 
is, in many parts of Scotland, already well known; and, it is 
to be hoped, will every day become more general, for the ſake 
of both cattle and ſheep. Horſes are by ſome farmers alread; 
ſucceſsfully ſed by patatoes, which every farmer ſows in ſome 
proportion, but ſhould be extended to a greater degree; and 
cabbages are creeping in; though, as yet, but little cultivated 
by actual ſarmers ; few of whom have yet attempted them, ſo 
far as I have had opportunity to obſerve, probably owing to 
their ignorance of the method of cultivating them. Some of 
my neighbours have expreſſed their willingneſs to try them, 
if they had proper directions: And we all expect from your 
collection to get proper directions, not only for them, but like- 
wiſe the beſt methods of raiſing turnips and potatoes. 
l am induced to write you, in conſequence of your invitation 
to farmers, to be your correſpondents, borh for communicat- 
ing our own obſervations, and for aſking advice when we need 
it: And to mention a thing that is worthy being tried as 2 
winter feed for ſheep, though it has never been noticed, ſo 
far as ever I heard, but on the occaſion I am going to inform 
your readers of, 

I was informed by a gentleman's gardener, a very ſenſible 
intelligent man, that a parcel of ſheep having, in the time of 
ſevere ſtorm of ſnow, broke into his garden, they went through 
the greateſt part of the garden, paſſing by his plots of cad- 
bages, kail, and other things, which it was molt likely would 
attract them, without harming them, but in a ſmall degree; 
| till 
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in they came to a flower border, in which was a good many 
plants of different kinds of *t ck Gillr-flowers : He they fell 
pon, and eat them down to the ground. Now, as the Stock 
Gilly-flower is a ſpecics of the Wall. flower and is a peren- 
nial plant, pretty hardy, fo as to ſtand during the winter, and 
may be very eaſily propagated, the thing is worth a fair ex- 


F 4 periment ; and ſome of the Gentlemen Farmers, who you cb- 
im Mie are the proper perſons to make experiments, ſhould cer- 
by tainly be at ſome pains to diſcover, whether this plant may 
It is 


not prove a good feed for ſheep, and ihereby encreaſe the ſtore 
of winter feeding for them. 

I ſhall not take up more of your time at preſent, but to wiſh 
me an ſucceſs to your projet, which is very agreable 10 all our 
and neighbourhood, and is expected will prove of great benefit to 
Agriculture. Moſt of us have engaged to take your book, and 
when we can find any thing worth communicating, bave 
engaged to do it; to which you may give a place in it, as 
you find it deſerves ; and I leave this letter to your diſcretion. 


on am, Gentlemen, 
our your friend and Wellwiſher. 
ike Lanarkſhire, N. 


November 172. 
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Of the Conditions of Tacks—Making Fences —How to prev 
the Livercrock in Calves Nhe marks of a goed Bull: 


In a letter to the PuBLIsHERs. 2 had 

: : dr the 

A 8 you deſire Farmers to be your eorreſpondents, alu cs { 
illiterate, and promiſe to dreſs their writings in a be pro 


ter ſtile, this encourages me to ſend you my thoughts on th 
following ſubjects; which, but for your promiſe, I nen 
would have thought of; as it takes a great deal more lean 
ing to be a writer than a Farmer. | 
As the benefit of incloſing is un:verfally acknow:edgdÞwarc 
both on the part of the landlord and the tenant, a due regal 
ſhould always be had to it in ſettling the terms of a le: 
And I think, with reſpect to this article, a tenant, to enalj 
him to incloſe his farm, if proper for incloſing, ſhould han 


a leaſe of three nineteen or fifty-ſeven years, and the half ma 
the expence of the fences repaid by the landlord; or two ni nd di 
teen or thirty-eight years, and two thirds of the expence ** 

repar 


the fences paid by the landlord ; or twenty-five years, and th 
whole expence : And fo, by giving the tenant the expenee « 
the fences or part of it, he is induced to put and keep then 
in good order; and the landlord would be a great profiter} 
having the grounds ready incloſed and fencible at the end d 
the leaſe. 

The reſtrictions in leaſes ſhould be very few, and theſe oi 
to take effect, within a few years of the end of the leaſe; ſud 
as leaving a certain quantity of ground in graſs, and a certait 
quantity in fallow; ſowing only a certain quantity of whe: 
and that only after fallowing and dunging; taking only a fe 
crops after liming, and the like: For, as on the one hand, it 
may often prove a very conſiderable loſs to the tenant notti 
have liberty to turn his ground to any purpoſe that may pro 
moſt advantageous to him, during his leale ; fo, on the othe 

| hand 


© I 


and, it is equally unjuſt that a tenant ſhould have liberty, at 

ie end of his leaſe, to undo all the improvements he bas made 

ring the currency of it. When a tenant is to enter upon a 

arm, that has undergone this misfortune, a conſideration mould 
had of it in the rent, and he ought to have ſome deduction 

or the firſt four or five years of the leaſe; as a tenant often 

Mes fo much on a farm thus run out, as diſables him from 

proving for ſeveral years to come, if not altogether. 

When a Farm conſiſts of infield and outfield, the tenant 

ould begin with incloſing his infield, and lay it in graſs; by 

is means he will get the full benefit of his infield, while he 
an turn his whole attention, ſtrength, and dung of the Farm 

pwards bringing in and improving his outficld, which, with 

roper management, will thus ſoon become in as good tilth as 
is other fields. | 
If the tenant is to incloſe with hedge and ditch, the method 
would recommend is this ; in the line, where the fence is to 
made, take a ridge of ten or twelve foot breadth ; Fallow 
nd dung that ridge for a year; and, if lime alſo can be had, 

t it be limed: Throw the one half of the breadth of this 
repared earth upon the other half, which will make a proper 


nee d 


nd th 

nes e for the thorns to ſpread their roots backward as well as 
o then ownward : When the thorns are laid, throw the ſhoolings 
ter! bove them, and then proceed to caſt out the ditch, which 


hould be five or fix foot wide, three foot of perpendicular 
lepth, and one foot wide at bottom; and the earth banked up 
bove the thorns with a gentle ſlope, parallel to the ſlope of 
he ditch ; and thus a very little height of dry hedging, or 
aling on the top, will make an immediate fence. Another 
advantage of a large ditch and bank is, that they become in 
wo or three years ſooner a fence, as cattle are afraid to take a 
eap againſt the thorns, which, by the above management, 
vill ſoon make a figure; whereas, when they are planted on 
eve] ground, the cattle are not afraid to bruſh through them. 
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The expence of preparing the earth, in the manner preſcrihy 
for the reception of the thorns, will be more than compenſat 
by their quick growth, and becoming ſeveral years ſooner 


eff tual fence. 


Another good way of fencing, if the land is in graſs, eſpec 
ally old graſs, is, to build a feal-dike, at a little diſtance fron 
the ditch, fix quarters high, which will ſupport the looſe ea 
thrown out of the ditch, and makes an immediate fence 


both ſides, that will 1:ſt till the thorns are grown up. Th 


expence of the plain ditch is about eight-pence, and the oth 
ten or cleven-pence per rood of fix ells. 

I would recon mend, not to+uſe ſpades or other iron tod 
for weeding the young hedges, as they are ready to break u 
bark of the young thorns ; they alſo waſte the earth trom ther 
roots, and leaves them bare, belides filling up the itch by 
falling earth. | 

I thould ſtop here till I ſee, if what I have ſaid is accept 
of, as likely to be of uſe; but I ſhall anſwer a little to twoq 
your queſtions, 

Among the diſeaſes of cattle, one is callled the Livercrod 
which attacks and kills calves of about ten days old. Thisi 
occaſioned by too long faſting, and giving them cold nil 
Now, if they were fed with milk warn, from the cow, at lei 
in leſs than an hour after miiking, and kept lying dry, 10 
one in fifiy would catch the diſeaſe. 

Your 21ſt queſtion concerning cattle is, What are the ma 
of a good bull ? I ſhall begin, with the head, which ſhould 
ſmall, eſpecially at the mouth; full eyes ; long ſmall hon 
ſtanding rather high; a long ſmal] neck, wide breaſt, rouni 
barrel; ſtreight back; wide neck; ſhort legs; ſmall bonedu 
proportion to his bulk; a thin foft ſkin; and the colour: 
bright red with ſome white ſpots. Till I ſee if this is of at 
ulc, | reſt, 

E-it- Loth:an, Your humble ſervant, W.! 
Nov. 6. 1772. 
ARTI 
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ſcribes 


penſats 


oner the evil of ſetting ſmail Bitts of Ground to Tradeſmen. 


[In a Letter to the PuBLisHERs.)] 


, eſpec 
ce fron 8 the improvement of Agriculture is the ſureſt means 
fe ear of improving the country, your propoſal of pu»liſhing 
ence a periodical work for that purpoſ:, has, I dare \:y, met with 


$ "> general approbation from every lover of it. You have very 
properly obſerved, that in all improvements gentlemen of for- 
tune ſhould take the lead, and ſhould be at ſom © pains to en- 
courage and ſupport their tenants, whereby they would be 


le oth 


m too 

reak u brought to enter into their views of improvement with ſpirit 
om de and activity; and would gentlemen think a little more on 
h by this ſubject than they do, they could not fail to perceive that 


it would be much for their own in.ereſt as well as the good of 
the community. However backward common farmers in gene- 
ral may be to enter upon new things, ye: there are to be tound 
among them many that would prove good tarmers, if they had 


ICCepte 


» (W00 


rctooi proper ſupport and encouragement. Perſons of good cha- 
This rater, and of a competent meaſure of education and common 
1d nil ſenſe, with a ſtock calculated for their undertaking, ſhould be 
at lei ſought out and preferred: And the farms ſhould be fo regu- 


Jated, with reſpe ct to quantity and quality, as to afford a ſuſ- 
hcient employment for eight, ten, or twelve horſes every day 
in the year: Gentlemen ſhould deſcend a littie irum theu af- 
tected greatneſs, and enter into greater ſamiliorities with their 
tenants, whereby they would be beiter able ty judge, who 
was proper to be preterred to vacant farms, and who among 
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them deſerved countenance and encourage ment. Whereas, 
q at preſent, the man that offers the higheſt rent is ſure to be 
preferred, whatever his character may be, either as a man or 

a farmer, 
To ſuch gentlemen I would recommend what you have 
aid in your introduction, both on the triſe of rents and the 
length 


W. I 
RTI 


. 
length of tacks: if they would conſider theſe things, without 


being blinded with the views of immediate intereſt, their con. 
duct in theſe reſpects would ſurely be very different; and the 
improvement of the country would make a quicker progreſs, 
I write you this principally to take notice of a reigning evi 
that prevails over the greateſt part of this country; that is, the 
ſetting ſmall bits of land to tradeſemen : To this the land. 
lord is tempted by a high rent; and the tradeſman is eager 
to have it at any rent, to maintain his cow, as he alledges. This 
practice is pregnant with many evils: for as the tradſeman 
muſt depend upon the neighbouring little farmers for his hor: 
ſes to dung, plow, and harrow his grounds, that can only be 
obtained when the farmer's leiſure can afford it; and conſe. 
quently the ground muſt be neglected and mis-timed ; and the 
crop bad in proportion; and it is generally obſerved that no 
grounds are in worſe order, and fuller of weeds and trumpery, 
than the acres round country villages ſet out in this manner, 
The cow in the mean time is half ſtarved, and for want of 
grai ts fed upon graſs-baulks or along the road fides or 
hedges by little boys and girls, who there learn the rudiments 
of theit, and think notking of allowing the cow to take a pluck 
of the neighbours corns; or the cow nibbles the young thorns, 
or breaks over the fences : By this management the tradeſman 
in ſact is a loſer ; for he muſt be oftentaken from his work to 
attend his labouring, which, if his trade is worth any thing at 
all, will not, with the deduCtion of the high rent he pays, 
compenſate the loſs he ſuffers; and his children too are bred 
up to a habite of idleneſs, ſauntering, and theft, when they 
would be better employed at the ſchool or at the pirn. The 
little farmer too, who employs his horſes to labour theſe 
acres, is tempted by the hire, and the bait of a good dinner, 
to neglect his own labour, and thereby mis-times his own 
farm : While the actual and induſtrious farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood has his hedges and fences deſtroyed, and his graſs and 
; cor 
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out Born eat and trampled down; and at the ſame time he is de- 
"n+ ¶ prived of the proper encouragement for keeping a dairy, the 


g. produce of which might ſupply the tradeſman's family with 
pr milk and butter, which, for want of that encouragement, he 
the is obliged to ſend to a diſtant market. 


Theſe things are well worthy the conſideration of gentle- 
men land-holders. How far it is the intereſt of the commu- 
nity, that every man ſhould adhere to his own trade and bu- 
ineſs, I leave to deeper heads to determine : But from my 
practice of farming from my infancy, I am convinced, that 


buſineſs can never be carried on to purpoſe by any body but 
ftual farmers. 


If you think theſe things worth publiſhing, you may put 
his letter into your next number of the Scots Farmer: As I 
end it to you only as an approbation of your ſcheme ; and 
you go on with it, perhaps I may ſend you ſome practical 
Pbſervations now and then, which I will always ſubmit to 
your diſcretion. And I hope my brother farmers in Scot- 
and will take the opportunity you now give them, of publi- 
ing their remarks, which though they may not give any 
ew inſtructions to ſome, may ſtill prove of ſervice to others: 
ndif we can do a little good beyond ourſelves in our day 
and generation, God forbid we ſhould grudge it; and we 
ould thank God who has put that in our power. I am, 
lakmannan-ſbire, Your moſt humble Servant, 
Nov. 10. 1772. J. G. 
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ARTICLE = 


Needs as an impediment of Vegetation—the different kinds 
F Weeds —metheds of deſtroying them Weeds propagated 
by the ſeed—by the root deftreying Shrubs —Whins— 
roam Brambies *. 


Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. I. 
I. Of Weeds as an impediment to Vegetation. 


A LL plants are not uſeful to man: Some of them are 
not only uſeleſs ; they are alſo noxious; and theſe 

e cali Weeds. In agriculture, we may conſider as weeds 
| plants that grow upon a field of a different kind from 
what 


* Mr Dickſon, after treating of vegetation, treats of the im- 
ediments to it, and how they may be removed. The chief im- 
diments he treats of, ate weeds, and-too much water. And 
e reaſon why he treats of theſe before treating of tillage, is, that 
nen he comes to tillage, he may have all the different deſigns 
fit in view. Tillage is deſigned not only to encreaſe the food 
f plants, and enlarge their paſture; but alſo to deſtroy weeds, 
nd drain land by laying it up in proper ridges. Now, in treat- 
g of tillage, it is neceſſary to have in our view the deſtroying 
f weeds, and draining of land; as well as the increaſing the food 
k plants, and enlarging their paſture ; and therefore it is neceſ- 
pry to mention theſe impediments to vegetation, and the methods 
f removing them, before tillage is treated of, with a view to 
ve thele purpoſes. 
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what are intended by the farmer ; there is not a field whe 
we do not find ſome of theſe ; they grow in the. gr p 
plenty on the richeſt ſoils, 72 
Weeds will appear impediments to vegetation, if q 
conſider theſe things following : They rob the "nk 2 
deſire to cultivate, of their food; they prevent A 8 
plants from branching out from che root, and ſome ki 4 
of them leſſen the vegetable paſture . the land — 
they are ſuffered to grow. TY 
| Weeds are nouriſhed by the ſame food that would no 
riſh uleful plants; and therefore, when allowed to g 
along with them, muſt rob them of part of cheir fool 
Although it is allowed, that the food of all plants i | 
AY of the ſame kind; yet as plants ſuck in rea ths: 
Juices, or {mall particles of matter are touched by th 
roots, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all kinds deprive by þ 
of that vegetable food which would nourith others 11 
perience convinces the Farmer of the truth of this fr 
lie finds, that his crop is bad 1n proportion to the i ; 
ty and kinds of weeds with which his land is infeſted I 
Weeds cover the ſurface of the land on which they | r 
and thereby, confining the plants we deſire to 14 bs 
3 them from branching out from the root. Red 
plants, when confined by others at their ſides, 4 
branching out, as ſome of them are inclined to do, ro 


vigorous efforts to get above thoſe by whom they are con- 


fined. 
Some perſons have attempted to ſhow, that corn nev 

| wants room to grow; and that it is the want of food al l 
which makes ſome plants decay, when they are ; © 
thick. If this is true, weeds can do no harm to pla 4 4 
covering the ſurface, and confining them while "4 » 
But let a perſon caſt his eyes upon a om Fo 
kind, and he will immediately obſerve, that wh ; P 
plants are placed very near to each other, the pans : 
chieſly to the length; and where they are — 2 
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r diſtance, they grow not ſo much to the length, bat 
more to the thickneſs, and branch out on all ſides ; ſo that 
the proportion of nouriſhment which the plants receive, 
makes them grow either to the length principally, or to the 
thickneſs, and branch out, according as they are placed 
near, or at a diſtance from each other. The fame thing 
happens, when there are many weeds growing amongſt corn, 
Some fields are ſo much infeſted with weeds, that though 
no orain is ſown, the plants come up very thick. This 
ooliges the Farmer to give plenty of ſeed, In conſequence ' 
of which the ſurface is quite covered ; and the plants of 
corn being confined by the weeds, inſtead of branching 
out from the root, and producing two or more ſtalks, as 
they are naturally diſpoſed to de, puſh up one ſtalk only; 
that ſo they may the more eaſily get above their rivals, 
The proportion of nouriſhment which they receive, makes 
them grow to the length, inſtead of branching out from 
the roots; makes them produce one ſtalk and ear only, 
inſtead of many. Experience confirms the truth of this. 
When land is rich, and at the ſame time much infeſted ' 
with weeds, the plants of corn grow tall enough; but ſel- 
dom have more than one ſtalk. 

Some kinds of weeds have great numbers of ſmall roots 
which they extend to a great diſtance, Theſe roots bind 
the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to leſſen the vegetable paſ- 
ture; or rather, make it very difficult to enlarge it by til- 
lage. It may be obſerved, that when a field is much in- 
teſted with quickening graſs, the ſoil is ſo firmly bound to- 
gether by the roots, that it is not poſſible to pulverize it. 
When plowed, the earth of the furrow is turned over 
whole, and the harrows ſcarcely make any impreflion 
upon it. | 

It is of great importance therefore to know, how to de. 
ſtroy theſe uſeleſs and noxious plants; that fo all the vege- 
table food in the ſoil may be applied to the nouriſhment 
ef the uſeful plants we deſire to cultivate ; that theſe uſeful 

plants 
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plants may have room to extend themſelves, and bran 
from the root on all ſides ; and that the vegetable paſture, 
which, by the rain that falls, and the natural weight 9 
the ſoil, is always leſſening, may be more eaſily enlarged, 


II, Of the different kinds of Weeds. 


Plants are commonly divided into two forts ; annuals 
that is, ſuch as in one year come to perfection, carry ſeed, 
and die; and perennials, that is, ſuch as continue in li 
for more years than one. Annual plants are almoſt al 
propagated by the ſeed. Perennials are propagated, ſome 
by the ſeed, others by the root, and a third fort both by 
the ſeed and root. 

Weeds may be divided in the ſame manner, into annuals 
and perennials. But, in treating of the methods of de. 
ſtroying them, we will be better underſtood, if they are 
divided into theſe two ſorts; weeds that are propagated 
by the ſeed, and weeds that are propagated by the root, 
It is needleſs to conſider the Weeds that are propagated both 
by. the ſeed, and the root, asa third ſort. For when their ſeeds 
infeſt the land, they muſt be treated as weeds that are propa: 
gated by the ſeed; and, when their roots infeſt the land, 
they muſt be treated as weeds that are propagated by the 
root. It is neceſſary, however, to divide weeds into the: 
two ſorts, into which we have divided them : for in ſome 
caſes, that kind of management poper for diſcouraging th: 
one ſort, tends to encourage the growth of the other, 

But, befides theſe two ſorts of weeds mentioned, it will 
not be improper that we likewiſe take notice of tho: 
ſhrubs by which ſome land is greatly infeſted. Thele, 
though they are not commonly reckoned ia the claſs of 
weeds, and though ſome of them may have their particu: 
lar uſes; yet, as they are plants different from what the 
Farmer defires to cultivate in his fields, they fall under the 
definition which we have given of weeds, and ſhall be rec- 
koned by us a third claſs, 
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anch III. Of the methods of defiroying Weeds. 

t 

* The deſtroying of weeds is certainly one of the moſt im- 
ed. portant parts of agriculture. By allowing them to grow, we 


ao the land, as was formerly obſerved, to be robbed of 
its vegetable food, and its vegetable paſture to be greatly 
ual Micſtened. 

ſeed, t may be enquired, What becomes of this vegetable food 
1 lite lor which they rob the land? It is either conveyed to the 
t al vir, and ſent to enrich other land, or it is turned into a 
ome Worm that renders it deſtructive. 

h by When weeds wither and putrify above ground, the falts 
and oils which they contain, and of which they deprived 
the land on which they grew, become volatile, and fly off 
ato the air, and leave little more than their earth remaining. 


f are When weeds carry ſeed, and ſhed it upon the land, and 
ated nen the roots, by the nouriſhment they receive, are en- 
00. 


arged and extended; the vegetable food, of which they 
ave deprived the land, is turned into a form that renders 
t deſtructive, into ſeeds and roots, by which the land is 
urther exhauſted. - 
The ſeeds and roots of weeds, though deſtructive to uſe. 
ol plants, by robbing them of their food, yet they contain 
egetable food in themſelves; and, when the ſeeds are pick- 
d vp by birds, and the roots eaten by animals, the vege- 
able food is carried off. But, if theſe weeds are deſtroy- 
d, and reduced to a ſtate of corruption, the vegetable food, 
hich they have taken from the land, and rendered deſtruc- 
ve, is reſtored to it, and becomes bencticial : So that land 
hat is poor, and unfit for carrying crops of uſeful plants, 
being full of weeds, may be made rich and fertile, by de- 
Iroying them. To confirm this, it may be obſerved, that 
ind full of weeds receives the greateſt benefit from tallowing. 
From theſe things, it appears, that the deſtroying of 


ecds is one of the moſt important parts of agriculture. 


bs it is important, ſo likewiſe it is difficult. 
There 
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There is ſcarcely a field, in which we will not obſerye 
weeds of the two firſt kinds mentioned ; of the kind that 
is propagated by the ſeed, and the kind that is propagated 
by the root. Some of theſe, perhaps, it may be eaſy to de. 
ſtroy, as they are foreigners, and not adapted to the foil; 
but others of them being natural to the ſoil, in that kind 
of it that is moſt proper for them, it may be expected, no 
only that it will be very difficult to deſtroy them, but ally, 
that, by the culture given to the land, they will thrive 
wonderfully, carry great crops of ſeed, and multiply and 
extend their roots. As the deſtruction of weeds is then ſo 
important and diflicult, it is a work that muſt be parcicy 
larly attended to. | 

Weeds have been divided into three ſorts. To deſtroy 
theſe different ſorts, different management is required. l 
is neceſſary, therefore, to treat of them ſeparately. 


IV. Of the methods of defiroying Weeds that are propagatil 

| by the ſeed. | 
Weeds are very different in their natures. The ſeeds gf 
ſome of them will putrify in a few years, if they lie moi} 
in the earth, and are prevented from vegetating. But thi 
ſeeds of others will lie many years in this fituation, without 
having their vegetative power deſtroyed}. This we knov 
from experience. Land infeſted with different kinds d 
weeds, has been. frequently thrown out into graſs, and al 
lowed to remain in that fituation for ſome years. Tho' al 


lowed to lie only a few years, ſome kinds of weeds at 
ſound 


+ Or the firſt ſort are the charlock and poppies ; of the ſeconl 


ſort is the wild oat. 


IT is uncertain how long ſome ſeeds may be preſerved withon 


loſing their vegetative power. Tis ſaid, that, two months aft! 
the great fire in London, a ſpecies of ery//mum, or hedge · muſtat 
appeared in great plenty, where houſes had been for a thoula 
Years. 
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found to be deſtroyed, when the land is broke up again ; 


erve ut, though it lie twenty years, ſome other kinds are foynd 
* in as great plenty as before. 
ated Tue firſt ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land in- 


ed with them, from tillage into graſs, and allowing it to 


= main in that fituation for five or fix years. 

2. Both ſorts may be deſtroyed by bringing the ſeeds to ve - 
* getate, and then tearing up the young plants. Seeds will 
hy. ot vegetate without air, Some require a greater propor- 
=_ os, and ſome a ſmaller. The ſmall ſceds will not vegetate 
A tout 2 very great proportion of it. It may be obſerved, 


a fallowing land which is full of weeds, that great num- 
ders of them appear after every plowing. This ſhows that 
ome of the ſeeds had not a ſufficient quantity of air, in their 
ormer ſituation, to make them vegetate. Now, to give 
heſe ſmall ſeeds a proportion of air neceſſary for them, 
hey muſt be brought near the ſurface, and the earth about 
hem rendered free and open. If the land is frequently 
irred and turned over, both theſe will be done. For every 
ime the land is ſtirred and turned over, ſome ſeeds, that 
fore lay deep, are brought near the ſurface, and the earth _ 
bout them alſo rendered free and open: And beſides, the 
ants that have appeared are thereby torn up and deſtroyed. 
Every farmer that practiſes ſummer fallowing, is now 
ully convinced of the truth of this. For he obſerves, when 
he ſeaſon is favourabie, and his fallow is well and frequent- 
r plowed and harrowed, and time allowed betwixt every 
lowing and harrowing for the weeds to vegetate, that his 
end, for ſcveral years, is not lo much infeſted with weeds 
is before. 
It has been obſerved, that ſeeds will not vegetate without 
ir, and that to give the ſmaller kinds the quantity which 
hey require, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, and 
ie earth around them rendered free and open, It is neceſ- 
ary likeways to obſerve, that water is as requiſite to pro- 
note vegetation as air; and that the bringing ſeeds near 
| the 
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romotes vegetation, by producing a fermentation in the 
dil upon which it is laid, and by this fermentation ſepa- 
ating its particles. If this fermentation is, in a great mea- 
ure over before ſeed is ſown, the natural weight ot the ſoil, 
naking it ſubſide, will render the vegetable paſture, while 
he plants are growing, much leſs than it would have been, 
f the dung had not been ſo ſoon laid on: And more harm 
bay be done by this, than advantage gained by deſtroying 
he weeds. But, though it may be improper to follow this 
ethod, when ſeed cannot be ſown for a conſiderable time 
fter the dung is laid on, as is the caſe ſometimes when 
ummer · barley is ſown on fallow ; yet it may anſwer very 
ell when ſeed is to be ſown ſoon after, as is the caſe when 
heat is ſown. The advantages ariſing from the deſtruc- 
jon of the weeds, though not in the firſt caſe, yet in the 
ſt, may probably do more than over ballance the loſs ari- 
rg from ſome part of the ſtrength of the duog being ex- 
auſted before the ſeed is ſown, 

It may, perhaps, be thought a little ſurprizing, that dung 
ould be propoſed as a means of deſtroying weeds, when 
is univerſally conſidered as a great encourager of them, 
is certain, that the laying dung upon land makes more 
eeds appear than otherwiſe would do. If the feeds of 
eſe weeds are in the dung, it muſt be owned, that it in- 
reaſes, and not diminiſhes their number. But, if the ſeeds 
re in the land, and the dung only makes them vegetate, it 
comes a proper mean of deſtroying them. 

It ſcems to be the general opinion, that the great plenty 
f weeds that appear on land after it is dunged, are produ- 
uced from ſeeds mixed with the dung. But there are 
dme reaſons to believe that this is a miſtake. 

It is obſerved, that dung produces weeds, when it is ta- 
en from a dunghill, ſo much heated as to deſtroy the ve- 
etative power of any ſecd. ; 

It is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame dung produces 


ſeeds, according to the nature of the land on which it is 
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laid. Tt often bappens, that dung carried from a town | 


laid upon different ſoils; and it is certain, that this dung . 0) 
does not produce the ſame kind of weeds on all ſoils, which 

it would do, if the weeds aroſe from ſeeds mixed with It Th 
but always produces the weeds, with which the ſoil upo he rc 
which it is laid is naturally infeſted. nfeſt 


Theſe obſervations make it very probable that the grey” 87 
quantity of weeds produced by dung, is entirely owing u peCtir 
the fermention occaſioned by the dung; by which alma n 
all the ſeeds near the ſurface, receiving a proper quantiy dis lat 
of air, are thereby brought to vegetate, cor 

To this it may be objected, That ſuch numbers of weren ther 
do not appear upon land that is new marled, as upon lau elees 
that is dunged. But, in anſwer to this, let it be obſerve ind! 
that a great quantity of marle is laid on, and in large piece, Th 
and that it is plowed in with a ſhallow furrow: And there tende 
fore, though a fermentation may be raiſed, yet the undi ut a 
ſolved marle prevents a great part of the ſoil from bein re 
expoſed to the air, in ſuch a manner as to make the ſeed Th 
in it vegetate; and alſo occaſions ſuch a hollowneſs, tha, ere 
after the ſeeds begin to vegetate, ſuch of the plants as nnd f 
tender (and ſeveral ſorts of them are not ſo hardy as con :: b 
are eaſily deſtroyed by drought or froſt. | the 1 

Before we leave this article, it is neceſſary to obſerve, thaſ#32'n 
the ſeeds of ſome weeds, particularly the different ſpeciz 
of the thiſtle, are carried to a conſiderable diſtance by the ing tl 
wind ; and where any earth is thrown'up in ſuch a manne Th 
as to intangle them, as at the root of a hedge, or file of: be de 
ditch, there they appear in great plenty, It is ſurpriſng, 
that mary farmers allow them to grow there yndiſturbed: 
The conſequence of which is, that their ſeeds are carried i quick 
great plenty into the adjacent fields, and thereby great de 
mage is done; which might have been prevented by cutting 
them down, at a ſmall expence, before their ſeeds wet 


ripened, ; ; 4 ( 
V. ly fecon 
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town vir of the methods of deſtroying IVeeds that are propagated 


s dung by the root. 

Which | 
* * There are many different kinds of weeds propagated by 
il upor he root, and theſe of very different natures. Some of them 


afeſt the land that is in tillage, and others the land that is 
ngrals. Any perſon may ſatisfy himſelf of this, by ia 
pecting our fields, The farmer is very ſenſible of it: He 
:nows that ſome kinds of weeds flouriſh and increaſe in 
bis land, while in tillage, if he does not take all pains to 
courage them; and when he lays down his land in graſs, 
ther kinds that did not appear before, ſoon diſcover them- 
elves; and, if undiſturbed, continue to increaſe, while the 
land remains in that ſituation+. 

The firſt ſort, it ſcems, have ſuch a tender blade, and ſuch 
ender roots, that they cannot pierce earth that is hard; 
but are of a kind that increaſe very faſt, when the ſoil is 
ree and open. 

The ſecond ſort have the blade and roots ſo ſtrong, that 
there is ſcarcely any ſoil that, of itſelf, will become ſo hard 
and tiff, as to prevent them from making their way thro? 
t; but are of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily torn up, when 
the land is free and open; and do not eaſily ſtrike root 
again when torn up. 
oeca The natures of theſe weeds point out methods of deſtroy. 
y th: ing them. : 
nn The firſt ſort, as they chiefly infeſt land in tillage, may 
of: be deſtroyed by turning the land from tillage into graſs, 
og and allowing it to remain for ſome years in that ſituation. 
bed: Chis is confirmed by experience. Land over-run with 
ed h quickening graſs, and other root-weeds of the ſame kind, 
td is frequently laid down in graſs, and allowed to continue 
ring for ſome years without being plowed, This land, when 
were broke 
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ot the firſt ſort is the quickening-graſs, or couch-graſs. Of the 
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ſecond fort ate the yellow rag · wecd, the mountain-daiſie, &c. 
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broke up again, if allowed to lye in graſs for fix or ſeye 
years, is found to be clean, and the roots of the weeds de. 
ſtroyed. 
| The number of years neceſſary for deſtroying the rootz, 
depends upon the nature of the ſoil If the foil is naty. 
rally hard and ſtiff, it is the ſooner brought to ſuch a fitu- 
ation, as to prevent the roots and blades of the weedz 
from piercing it. But, if it is naturally ſoft and ſpungy, 
it takes a longer time before it is brought to that ſituation 
for while the blade, or roots of the weeds, can pierce the 
ſoil, their vegetation is not prevented. In ſome ſoils, it 
is {ix or ſeven years before the roots of the quickening- 
graſs are deſtroyed. | 

The number of years found neceſſary for deſtroying 
theſe root weeds, has, no doubt, been partly the occaſion 
of eſtabliſhing the practice commonly obſerved in treating 
outfield land +. Three crops of corn are taken, and 
then the land is allowed to lye ſix years in graſs, or lea. 
At the end of theſe, the farmer ſuppoſes that the lea is 
come to muturity, and fit again for being plowed. When 
it is only two or three years old, it is called, in ſome parts 
of the country, cal/-lea ; and, if plowed at that age, is 
commonly very full of roots. 

The ſowing land with graſs ſeeds, inſtead of turning it 
out into lea, deſtroys the roots of theſe weeds ſome years 
ſooner. For thereby a ſward being brought immediately 
upon the ſurface, the land becomes firm, the blades of 
the weeds are unable to pierce it, and the roots are depri- 


ved of air. Ryegraſs ſeed, or the common hay-ſeed, is 
e the 


The arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield. 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemorial, the whole 
dung made in the farm has been laid. Till of late it was always 
kept in tillage, and is ſo ſtill in many places. The outfield is the 
land upon which no dung is laid, excepting that the ſheep and cattle 
are folded upon it. It is ſometimes in tillage, and ſometimes lying lea. 


even 
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the moſt proper for this. For the plants arifing from 
theſe, ſoon cover the ſurface, and, by the number and 
ſmallneſs of their roots, bind the foil, Clover, particular- 
iy the broad clover, is improper. For the roots of it be- 
ing large, they open the ſoil in growing and extending 
themſclves ; and thereby prevent it from arriving at that de- 
gree of firmneſs, neceſſary for deſtroying the weeds ſo 
ſoon, as if no grais · ſeeds are ſown, but the land immedi: 
diately turned into lea. 

The ſecond ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land 
infeſted with them, from graſs into tillage. And it is not 
neceſſary to continue it long in this fituation ; for the weeds - 
commonly diſappear after the firſt plowing. 

But as it may be inconvenient to turn a field infeſted 
with weeds, from graſs into tillage, or from tillage into 
grals; it is neceſſary to conſider, if there are any methods 
of deſtroying theſe weeds, without altering the ſituation of 
the land. ; 

When land in tillage is infeſted with weeds, they may be 
deſtroyed by frequently ſtirring and turning it over in dry 
weather ; for the weeds being removed out of their place, 
the drought prevents them from ſtriking root again. The 
ſicring the land in wet weather, is rather hurtful than be- 
neficial; for though the roots of the weeds are removed 
rom their place, yet the weeds themſelves are only tranſ- 
planted, If the land is wet, they ſoon ſtrike root again; and 
the quickening-grals, in particular, baving its paſture en- 
lurged, makes quicker progreſi than ever. But if the land 
dry, the weeds do not ſo eaſily ſtrike root gain; or, if 
ſome of them ſhould ſtrike root, they continue for ſome 
time in a l nguiſhing condition, and if removed out of their 
place while in this condition, are eaſily deſtroyed by the 
droveht, It land then is frequently ſtirred and turned 
over, by degrees all the weeds will be deſtroyed : for, by 
ery ſtirripg or plowing, ſuch of them as are in a languiſh- 

ing 
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ing condition are deſtroyed, while thoſe that are ſtrong ha 
and vigorous are weakened. 

When land is to be freed from ſeed · weeds, it cannot be 
made too fine, nor the ſurface too ſmooth; for the mor: 
perfectly theſe are done, the greater number of ſeeds ar; 
brought to vegetate. But, when land is to be freed fron 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in teo large pieces, no 
the ſurface left too rough: for the larger the pieces, an 


the rougher the ſurface, the drought has the eaſier accel; 


and the roots are the more effectually deſtroyed. 


When land in graſs is infeſted with weeds, and it is incon. 
venient to turn it into tillage, the weeds themſelves mu 
be pulled up by the root, or frequently cut ; which ar: 


the only ways of deſtroying them. 
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Some perſons aſſert, that ſheep are very fond of the 2 Nliad 
low rag-weed, by which light land, when laid out in grak, plact 
is very much infeſted, It this is true, the putting theep o und 
paſture upon this graſs, for a ſeaſon or two, will effectuij N. uui 
deſtroy this weed. This may be the more fately recon. WF... e 
mended, as the trial, though it does not ſucceed, canna Max 
be atended with any danger or loſs. weed 

Some land, after being a few years in grals, is liable tobe Be 
over-run with fog. This, tis ſuppoſed, is owing to th gurt 
foil becoming ſoft and ſpungy near the ſurface. If this i . 
the caſe, rolling, which makes the ſurface plain, will be df Sel 

| ſome uſe to deſtroy this pernicious weed. It may be ob ſeen « 
ſerved, that, when there is a foot path through a grals fiel = 
over-run with fog, not ſo much frequented as to break Hie oi 
the turf, the graſs upon the path is clean, without any mix it «4: 
ture of fog, We 

There is a third ſort of weeds found 1 to infeſt both the WMkinds | 
land that is in tillage, and the land that is in graſs. Thügray be 
fort have not only the blade and roots very ſtrong, ſo asto eſſary 
be able to pierce the ſoil, though hard, but alſo are 0& very x 
ſuch a nature, as makes it difficult to tear them up; 0! * 
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dong have their roots * ſuch a kind, that they may be Givided 
into a great number of plants “. 

It de Theſe weeds cannot be deſtroyed, either by turning the 

noe land infeſted with them, from tillage into graſs, or from 

; ar: graſs into tillage, But they may be deſtroyed by the me- 


fron WE thods mentioned, when the ſituation of the land is not 
not changed. If the land is in graſs, they may be deſtroyed in 
- and MY 6igging them out, or by frequently cutting them: And if 


che land is in tillage they may be deſtroyed by frequently ſtir- 
ring and turning it over in dry weather. This work muſt be 
performed with ploughs properly made for cutting their 
(roots. This kind of weeds puſh their roots very far down, 
aad their roots are ſo tough and hard, that our common 
ploughs ſeldom break them. If there are any ſtones in the 
hand, they puſh their roots among the ſtones ; and, in ſuch 
places, the plough not having freedom to act, they continue 
undiſturbed. In this land too the plough, moſt proper for 
cutting theſe roots, cannot go with ſafety. But if the ſtones 
are dug out, and the land plowed with a broad pointed 
ſoak (ſhare), the roots, by degrees, will be cut, and the 
veeds deſtroyed, 

Beſides thoſe three ſorts of weeds mentioned, there is a 
fourth that chiefly infeſts land that is wet. Frequent cut- 
ting andeven digging out by the root, have been tried to 
deſtroy them, but to no purpoſe. They are not to be 
| ſeen on dry land, and, when on land only inclining to be 
ls field yet, appear very weak. This points out draining to be 
| break the proper method of deſtroying them, which indeed does 
mmi eſtectually. 

We ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, that all 
oth tht xinds of root weeds, and many kinds of the ſeeds of weeds, 
„ Thi WMnay be deſtroyed by depriving them of air; for air is ne- 
ſo as 0cefſary not only to the vegetation, but alſo to the life of 


— When 
up; 
fe: Of this ſort are ſome ſpecies of the Thiſtle, and what the 


wughmen call fit-faſts. 
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When land is in tillage, the weeds may be deprived 
air, either by burying them deep in the earth, or coveri; 
the ſurface. Trenching does the one, and a good crop d 
peaſe, potatoes, or any other plants that lie thick on the 
ſurface, does the other. 4 

Fog, by which ſome lands in graſs are much infeſted, 
is ſaid, may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. The me. 
thod propoſed is this : The graſs muſt be kept from th; 
month of May to the month of December, for winter. 
ſturing, and next ſeaſon muſt be preſerved for a crop of 
hay. The fog, by this management, being covered for tw 
ſeaſons by the graſs, is thereby deſtroyed. 


VI. Of the methods of defiroying the Shrubs, which are conſ. 
dered as a third claſs of Weeds. 

There are ſeveral ſhrubs that grow naturally upon our 
land in Scotland. Some of the land is indeed ſo poor, that It 
tho? cleaned of them, it would not, without improvement, WF, 
carry any plants of greater value; and the means of in: ery 
provement yet known, are at too great a diſtance to bear the hem 
expence of carrying. But the whole land is not of thi 
kind: Some of theſe ſhrubs infeſt rich land, which, with or- 
dinary dreſſings, when cleared of them, carries plentiful 
crops of uſeful plants. The chief of them are the whin 
(furze), the broom, and the bramble. Theſe ſhrubs art 
not indeed uſeleſs: The whin, in particular, is of value; 
but the land upon which they grow, may frequently, how- 
ever, be employed to greater advantage; which makes it 
neceſſary. to inquire into the moſt proper methods of de 
ſtroying them. 


VII. Of the methods of deſtroying hint. 
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Whea a field is infeſted with whins, nothing can be done eld t 
till it is cleared of them. The ordinary way is to grub then uh 
out with a hoe, If the whins are old and ſtrong, cuttings : 
not ſo proper, though it could be eaſily done; for if the) 0 


ace only cut, it will ſcarcely be poſſible to plow the field; Bk: od 
| and 


ter 1 


ind it is vain to attempt to continue a field in graſs, after it 
; cleared of whins. For it is ſcarcely poſſible to grub out 
he whole roots; and thoſe that are left, will immediately 
pring up F. Beſides, there are ſo many ſeeds, that have fal - 
en from time to time, and the places covered with the 
yhins having no ſward of graſs upon them, it may be ex- 
Jetted, that they will appear, in a ſhort time, in greater 
plenty than ever. This makes it neceſſary to bring the land, 
ter it is cleared of them, from graſs into tillage. While 
he land is continued in tillage, no whins are diſcovered ; 
but if it is thrown again into graſs, in a few years they ap- 
ear in as great numbers as before. Now, the principal 
hing to be conſidered, is this; how the whins may be de- 
troyed fo effectually, as to prevent them from over- running 
field formerly infeſted with them, when it is turned from 
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tha, it is propoſed by ſome, to cut the plants frequently while 
ment, WW oung. This, no doubt, will weaken the plants; but it is 
f - ery uncertain if it will effectually deſtroy them. Pulling 
ar the 


hem up is certainly a better way; and this, unleſs where 
hey are very thick, is neither troubleſome nor expenſive. 
fa perſon takes a view of a field formerly infeſted with 
hins, on the ſecond year after it has been laid out into 
raſs, he will obſerve the young plants ſprung up; and, if 
he land is moiſt, he will obſerve, upon trial, that they may 
de pulled up without any difficulty, even by young boys. 
f this method is taken, and any of the plants ſo young, as 
ot to be obſerved at firſt going over, they will appear in 
he end of the ſeaſon, or the beginning of the next; and, 
ven then, will not have taken ſuch deep root, as to render 
t very difficult to pull them up. *Tis probable, that, in a 
eld that has long been infeſted with whins, their will be a 
great number of ſeeds, many of which, from their deepneſs 
No. III. P- Fa... 
+ This is uncertain. From ſome obſervations lately made, it ſeems 


robable, that the greateſt part of the whins that appear on a field, where 
ke old whins that have been burnt down, ſpring from the ſeed. 
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in the earth, will not vegetate, when the land is turned from 
tillage into graſs ; but ſome of them, being nearer the ſur 
face, the next time this is done, will probably appear. This 
makes it neceſſary to repeat this work of pulling, as often 
as the land is turned from tillage into graſs. But then it 
may be obſerved, that it will become every time leſs trouble. 
ſome and expenſive. | 

But, beſides theſe methods mentioned, there is a ſcheme 
of management, which, it is probable, in a courſe of years, 
will effectually deſtroy whins. It is certain, that the ſeed; 
of whins will not vegetate, unleſs they are allowed to lie in 
the earth for a conſiderable time undiſturbed. It may per. | 
haps be difficult to aſſign the reafon of this; but the thing 
itſelf is certain, While land is kept in tillage, tho? ther; 
may be plenty of whin · ſeeds in it, yet they never vegetate. 
'The plants do nat even appear till two years after the land 
has been allowed to reſt. If any perſon will take the troy. 
ble to obſerve the young plants at their firſt appearance, he A 
will be convinced, that all of them ariſe from ſeed, and ny | 
from any roots that have been left in the land, and not de. this 
ſtroyed by the plowing. Now, if a ſcheme of managemer 7 
1s followed, by which the land is turned from tillage int vic 
graſs, and from graſs into tillage alternately, remaining in up 
each for a few years ; the whins, by degrees, will be who) alot 
deſtroyed. For every time that the land is turned int hs 
graſs, the whin-ſeeds near the ſurface will vegetate; au __ n 
every time that the land is brought into tillage, the you; hol 
plants will be deſtroyed, dy t 

*T1s acknowledged, that, in ſome places, a practice lik, 


this is commonly followed; the land is for ſome years in * 
tillage, and for ſome years in graſs; and yet continues to & nd 
as much infeſted with whins as ever. The reaſon of this i I. 
obvious. This land is what is called euffield land ; t hat init tu. 
land not improved, and that has received but little manure vinte 
When brought into tillage, three or four crops exhauſtit; T} 

this 1 


and it muſt lie, at leaſt ſix, perhaps many more years i 
: gra 
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ron Will grate, to recover, before it is worth while to bring it again 


ſur- into tillage. During this time, the whins grow ſo large as to 
Chis MN cuvry ſeed; and the ſeed which they ſhed, being preſerved 
fren while the land is in tillage, ſpring up when it is laid down 
OF" again into grals. So that, by this method, upon the whole, 
able. mne quantity of feed is encreaſed, rather than diminiſhed. 
But if this land is improved, and, after a few crops of corn, 
1eme ſown out with graſs ſeeds; and, after being a few years in 
cars, WW ocaſs, brought again into tillage, and ſo on; by this, the 
ſeeds „hole ſeeds in the land will be brought to vegetate, and the 
lie ia plants deſtroyed before they are ſo old as to carry ſeed, 
per. it has been obſerved, that land, infeſted with whins, muſt 
thing be cleared of them before it can be improved. The expence 
there or grubbing them out is very great. Where the whins are 
ora BY ſtroog and no demand for them, the expence of clearing the 
land 1100s of them, may perhaps be equal to the value. The 
"Ol BY work is very tedious, and requires a great number of hands. 
ce, b A more expeditious and leſs expenſive way by the plough 
1d u has been tried with ſucceſs. A particular deſcription of 
ot de. this probably will be acceptable. 
ants: This work is performed by a ſtrong made Scots plough, 
e ine ich a well redd beam. As it requires great force to tear 
10g n vp the roots of the whins, there ſhould be fix horſes in the 
who!) Bi plough, yoked in pairs: As the horſes, in ſtepping amongſt 
1 iu the whins are apt to go to a fide, two drivers are neceſſary; 
; and and, as the whins in riſing, are very apt to cntangle or 
$0U": BY choke the beam, there muſt be a man with a pitch fork rea- 
dy to puſh them away. Such a plow, yoked and attended 
e Ik, in this manner, may be made to plow down whins near 
ears in 


bree feet high, and to tear up roots above four feet long 
to BE and an inch diameter. 

f this | The labour will be leſs ſevere, and the work better done; 
t hat BY if the land is ſoaked with water, which it generally is in the 
nanu WF winter ſeaſon, when the weather is open. 

lauſt it The greateſt difficulty met with in the performance of 
years this work is, in making the firſt furrow of the ridge, But 


2 if 
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in doing this, no regard muſt be had to the equality 
breadth of the ridges, but the veerings made in places wher, 
there are feweſt whins ; and if once an open furroy ; 
made, the work will go on with ſucceſs. 

After the land is plowed, it ſhould be allowed to lie til 
ſummer, when the whins torn up by the plough being gi 


thired, may be burned, the land harrowed, and the root 
gathered, When theſe things are done, the land may b. 


dreſſed arrording to the judgement of the farmer ; only iti 


proper, that the ſecond plowing be acroſs, the better to tex ral 
any thing that may havebeen left firm in the firſt plowing, ver 

When the whins are ſo ſtrong as to make it impoſlibley if 
plow them down, they may be burned; and if the land; ic: 
allowed to lye a few years after, it may be plowed withou de 
great difficulty. On a part of a field where whins ven rat 
plowed down, ſome of them were ſo ſtrong as to mak 1 


it neceſſary to grub them out in the ordinary y; 
in plowing the field, it was obſerved, that it was more diff. Med f 
cult to plow that part where the whins were grubbed oi, WW fon: 
than the other where the whins were ſtanding ; though; in 
this as ſtrong whins had been burned down a few fears be priv 
fore. Had this part of the field been plowed a year or tn will 
ſooner, it is probable, that the work would have been mon whir 
eaſily performed. bran 

The expence of clearing a field of whins in this manne 
by the plough, muſt be ſmall ip proportion to the expence 
of grubbing them out in the ordinary way. In a field when 
the whins were very ſtrong, about a quarter of an act 
was plowed at one yoking ; about four acres were plonei 
by the ſame plough; and not above three ſhillings wort 
of tackle broke, though at firſt four horſes only were yoked 


VIII. Of the methods of deſtroying Broom 
After being ſo particular with reſpect to the methods of 
deſtroying whins, it is not neceſſary to inſiſt much upon tht 


methods of deſtroying breom ; for they have a reſemblane 
to 


© - $022 


to each other, and may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. 
It way be obſerved, however, that broom is not ſo buſhy as 
whins, and does not ſo much cover the ſurface ; and, there- 
fore, may more eaſily be deſtroyed by cutting. 

It was obſerved, that, when a field is over-run with whins, 
it muſt be brought into tillage, after the whins are digged 
out ; otherways they will ſpring up in greater plenty than 


ity or 
when 
row z 


lie til 


Ng vi. 
e root 


nay b: WW ever. But it is not ſo neceſſary to uſe a field of broom in 
ly it this manner. Tho? the broom is growing thick, yet gene- 
o tear rally there is a ſward of graſs upon the ſurface. This pre- 


10g, vents the ſeeds from ſpringing, when the broom is cut ; and 
ble it the broom is old, and cut ſo low as to take away all the 
land leaves, the plants will die. In this manner broom may be 


rithou N deſtroyed, without bringing the land infeſted with it from 


ven graſs into tillage®. 
make The way in which broom grows, renders it eaſier likewiſe 
wa ; do deſtroy it, than to deſtroy whins, upon land lately turn- 
: diff-W cd from tillage into graſs. It was obſerved, that ſome per- 
d en, WA ſons propoſe to deſtroy young whins by cutting. If a plant 
1gh ; in its nature hardy, and if it is difficult, in cutting, to de- 
ars de prive it of all its leaves, tho! it be frequently cut over, yet it 
or tn will not be eaſily deſtroyed. This is the caſe with the 
mon whin : It grows in ſuch a buſhy manner, and puſhes its 


branches ſo cloſely along the ſurface, that, in cutting, it 
is not poſſible to deprive it of its whole leaves. But the 
broom grows differently ; it puſhes up one principal ſtem, 


1anna 


xpenct 
when and the branches from this ſtem are not ſo horizontal as 
n ace thoſe of the whin : ſo that, if it is cut near the root, it is 
loved deprived of all its leaves: By this it is greatly weakened ; 
woru 8 and, if frequently repeated, is entirely deſtroyed, When 
kel broom is old, one cutting, that deprives it of its leaves, ef- 


fectually deſtroys it; but it is not certain, that one cutting 


will as 2 deſtroy young plants; and therefore we 


f 
_ have 


In the 


blanc! A kind of ſcythe has been invented, which performs this work very 
10 wpeditiouſly, 


af 


have not adventured to aſſert this, though it is natural 
expect that it will, 
IX. 9f the methods of deſtroying the Bramble. 
The bramble is a plant very different from either th; 
whin or the broom. Ir puſhes its roots very far down, ary 
ſpreads them very wide. The roots may be divided into; 
number of plants, each of which puts forth ſtems, Thy 
cut down in the winter, it will grow up again in the ſun. 
mer, and arrive at ſuch perfection as to carry fruit, [ti 
very difficult to deſtroy it, eſpecially when there are ſtong ech 
near the ſurface; for it puſhes dowa its roots into the ſean; Miſaſter 
and clefts of the ſtones, from which it is very difficult vWF! hi 
tear them. They lodge there, and tho” frequently cut, per 
always ſpring up again. Cutting and tearing up are, hoy. Vox 
ever, abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy them: and, that i mu 
may be done in the eaſieſt and beſt manner, the ſtones uy ith | 
on which they grow, ſhould be dug out. The diggingou hat i 
ones, and plowing the land in ſuch a manner as is er. 
proper for cutting and tearing up the roots of the brambl, inte 
may be the more ſafely recommended, as by them mit it 


Woirit 
hem 
hey 


other good purpoſes are ſerved. Th 
If the ſtones, in land infeſted with bramble, are allow eptin 
to remain, and the land itſelf badly plowed, and ſeldom fi heir 
lowed, the bramble will increaſe: but, if the ſtones are car: bat is 
fully digged out, and the land well and clean plowed, an —— 
properly and frequently fallowed, the bramble will ce 
creaſe, few plants will appear, and theſe fo late in the ſe 1 
ſon, as not to come to any height“. — 
ariat. 


If land infeſted with bramble is lying in graſs, and in 
convenient to bring it into tillage, 'tis ſaid, that the bran 
ble may be deſtroyed by ſlitting the end or top of the ſten 
This may be tried at very ſmall expence, and therefor 
may be the more ſafely recommended. | 


There are many places in Eaſt Lothian, where, not very mat) 
years ago, the bramble was in great plenty; and now, by good ploy 


ing and clcaring the land of ſtones, is ſcarcely to be ſeen. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


n inflance of the ſucceſs of Plowing with Oxen ; from 
Mr YouNnG's Farmers Tour. 
T Langford, the ſeat of Wenman Cooke, Eſq; I had 
- the uncommon ſatisfaction of ſeeing a team of oxen 
in harneſs. That gentleman, who is one of the moſt 
Ppirited farmers in Derbyſhire, is the firſt who has drawn 
hem in this manner. He uſes ſixteen; and finds that 
hey draw with much greater power than in yoaks, the 
nethod in which he firſt tried them : They move much 
aſter, and are more handy and convenieit : He executes 
ll his plowing and home carting with them, at much leſs 
xpence than the ſame could be performed by horſes, or 
dy oxen in yoaks : A ſtriking proof of this is his plowing 
+ much land in a day with three oxen, as the farmers do 
ith four or five horſes ; a diſproportion ſo amazingly great, 
hat it decides the point at once, and 1n the cleareſt man. 
der. He feeds them in ſummer on graſs alone, and in 
inter on ſtraw, on which he works them moderately 
ut if hard wrought, then they have hay or ſome turnips, 
The harneſs is much the ſame as that for horſes, ex- 
epting the collars opening to be buckled on, and alſo to 
heir being worn in the contrary manner to thoſe of horſes, 
bat is, the narrow end of the collars which open, being 
Lownwards; and as the chains are faſtened to them in the 
ame direction as in horſe-harneſs, the beaſts of courſe 
raw much higher than horſes : The line of the chains is 
almoſt up to their backs, but much above the cheſt. This 
ariation Mr Cooke thinks neceſſary, from the different 
ape of horſes and oxen ; and it is a circumſtance deſerv- 
ag attention from all who may be inclined to follow this 
ery uſeful example. I ſaw a team drawing a heavy load 
ff bricks; and obſerved, that not one horſe team in ten 
butwalked them. The drivers aſſured me, that they worked 
uch better than when yoaked ; drawed a greater weight, 
nd were far more eaſily managed. One great benefit of 
this 
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this method, excluſive of the increaſed power, is the pla. 
cing them in a ſingle line in place of a double one, which, 


in ſome ſorts of plowing, is extremely uſeful. Indeed, n 
in general, the nearer the team is to the weight the prez. 
ter its power ; but this is not the caſe with oxen Joaked, 1 
owing merely to that aukward untoward way of driving; * 
for it is well Known to all ox-drivers, that the beaſts can- 5 
not exert their full force, from the inequality between the * 
couples; as it is common for one beaſt to make its felloy Y 
draw all, an inconvenience totally removed in Mr Cooke th 
method. ; © 
I cannot but earneſtly recommend this very great im. 
provement to all who are deſirous of working oxen; and 15 
particularly to thoſe who imagine, but falſely, that they = 
cannot move as faſt as horſes; that they cannot draw an N 
equal weight; and that in plowing they trample the land mer 
more: All which ideas, however true they might be in ref. tle e 
pect to the yoaks, are undoubted miſtakes if applied to the Ml *** 
harneſſed beaſts. Mr Cooke deſerves much of his country hun 
for the introduction of ſo excellent a method, which ! of t] 
ſhould apprehend ſufficient with unprejudiced perſons to mak 
give the preference to oxen, notwithſtanding all the com: of 
mon ideas in favour of horſes. 1 
7 FFF — Wcunſ 
ARTICLE XV. 'y (el 
Directions for hiring a Farm.—From the Farmer's Kalendar. ccd. 
HEN a Farmer has occaſion to look out for a farm, Ml ferent 
he ſhould be equally clear-fighted to all the advan- WI © tbe 
tages of a farm, and all the diſadvantages, that he may be fl Let 
able to draw a ballance between them, and compare that WE farm t 
ballance with the rent demanded. Let him remember, that WW dctern 
he muſt equally diſcard a too ſolicitous prudence, which els, { 
doubts every benefit, and a too daring courage, which over- K. 
looks or leſſens real evils. It muſt be open to almoſt * = 
rvati e 0 
ry perſon's obſervations, that the common _— Wi 
fxtrem 


Xo, 


„ins, 


themſclves very much in deliberating concerhing a farm: 
they have ſo many miſtaken rules of judging, that we very 
often ſee them reject farms that, ſoon after, prove the for- 
tunes of ſuch as hire them: they are very apt to take one 
falſe guide in particular, the ſucceſs of the laſt renant. If a 
man makes a good deal of money on a farm, or leaves it for 
a much larger, numbers will immediately apply with great 
eagerneſs to get it, almoſt without viewing ; but if a tenaat 
or two breaks, or is poor on a farm, moſt of the neigh- 
bours conſider little turther : they attribute all to the land, 
and avoid it under a ſtrong idea, that, without a fall of 
rent, no money can be made on it. All theſe notions are 
abſolute abſurdities; for the management of various far- 
mers is ſo eſſentially different, that ſucceſs depends very lit- 
tle on rent. A farmer, with a proper ſum of money in his 
pocket, hires a farm, and thrives on it; another, with an 
hundred pounds leſs, hires it, and ſtarves. Two farmers 
of the ſame ſubſtance ; one manages his land with ſpirit, 
makes all the manure he can, ſells no ſtraw, does not croſs- 
crop his fields, drains them, and keeps his fences in good or- 
der; he grows rich: The other, a floven in theſe particu- 
lars, falls into poverty on the ſame land, Theſe are the cir- 
cumſtances, that make one man rich, and another poor ; ve- 
ry ſeldom rent: And ſurely it muſt be apparent, that ſuc- 
ceeding occupiers, judging of the reſpeCtive farms by the dif- 
ferent ſucceſs of theſe farmers, is the taking as blind a guide 
45 they can poſſibly fix on. | 

Letthe farmer, that is debating, whether he ſhould hire a 
arm that is offered him, examine the ſoil well, to be able to 
determine its nature, the ſtiffneſs, moiſture, expoſure, level- 
nels, lope, ſtoneyneſs ; what draining, manuring, fencing 
Ke. will be wanting; let him fee to the roads, diſtance of 
market, prices of commodities, labour, &c. He ſhould at- 
tend to the compactneſs of the fields, and conſider well the 
covenants relative to the cropping them; for many ſuch are 
cutremely detrimental to a good conduct of the land, 

No. III. Q. One 


c a 


One general rule in hiring a farm ſhould never be forgg, 
ten : Fix on good land, and you can fcarcely pay too much 


of th 


for it; but, for poor ſoils, the leaſt rent is too high to he of 
conſiſtent with profit. By poor ſoils, however, are not t th 
be underſtood ſuch as have a command of laſting manure, for 
that work great improvements; nor waſte lands, that, un. 
der that falſe denomination, are often found the richeſt of all 

The mellow, rich, putrid, crumbling clays, or rather cdi. 
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ey loams, are of all ſoils the moſt profitable: ſuch as will ad. 
mit tillage ſoon after rain, and do not bake on hot gleams gf 
ſun coming after heavy rains, when fine harrowed ; ſuch 
land is better worth twenty five ſhillings an acre, than may 
ſoils deſerve a ſhilling. 

Another matter of great import in the hiring a farm, j 


the taking no larger a one, than the ſum of money a ma erſt. 
can command will ſtock properly. A common fault , you 
mong farmers is the hiring too much land for their money: pal 
they are extremely eager to farm as much as poſſible: the Wot m 
certain conſequence of which is, the conducting the ſoil in i Nhat; 
flovenly imperfect manner. A farmer ſhould never deſ {enter 
from any work, which he knows to be right, from a want quite 


of money; and he can only prevent ſuch a ſituation, Hees 
hiring no more land than he can manage in a maſterly man. Wwhict 
ner: For let any of them conſider the difference between 
good and bad huſbandry in all its branches, between th: 
loſs of one, and the certain gain of the other, Making: 
proper uſe of natural manures, ſuch as marle, clay, chalk 
gc. is never done, but by farmers that have plenty of m- 
ney in their pockets. In the neighbourhood of great citic 
and towns, variety of manures are to be had, in ſome plz 
ces cheap; but if the farmers have not money, how are tht 
to make uſe of ſuch advantages? For theſe and many other 
reaſons, a farmer ſhould never think of venturing on! 
tract of land, which he cannot abſolutely command ; thi Wvil! e. 


is, farm as ſeems beſt to him, Pult ec 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
Lot. | 
uch / che proper poſition of the Sock on Ploughs, and the reaſons 
0 be of it —The order of Plowing practiſed in Eaſt-Lothian for 
t to the different Crops, —Of deftroying 7. hiftles.—Caution in 


ures, forming Ditches. 
* In a letter to the PUsLISH ERS. 
Lal]. 


. now ſtarted into exiſtence, and intrudes itſelf in- 
ns of WM to the far too extended circle of ſuch performances ?” 
ſuch may indeed be the language of ignorance or caprice. And 
many truly a thing of this nature is in danger of being rejected by 
thoſe, for whoſe purpoſe it was originally intended. But 


yl. W HAT periodical paper is this, which has juſt 


m. i; whatever may be the dictates of thoſe obſcurers of the un- 

| man derſtanding, it is quite otherwiſe with impartial minds. It 

lt . your province, Mr Printer, with thoſe who are the prin- 
Ine): ipal promoters of this pamphlet, to make a judicious choice 

: the Not materials (taken from books on the ſudject), in order 
il in i hat your readers in general may find ſomething new and 
defi entertaining. That the prejudices of mankind may be 

quite overcome, it is neceſſary to ſubvert them by flow de- 
0, by grees. To this end, in the preſent caſe, every new ſcheme 
man. which may occur concerning the management of land ought 
tweet ¶ ¶ cautiouſly to be preſented to public view; elſe the epithet of 
en the erifing inſtead of ** inſtructive and entertaining,” will un- 
king 1 Wdoubtedly be affixed to your monthly paper. it ought, in 
chalk, Wiz parucular manner, to have the ſanction and authority of 
of mo {repeated experience to recommend it, or to be able, with a 
t cities Wclear and forcible conviction upon the mind, to convince 
ne pl he reader of the propriety of adopting it. I queition not, 
re the) but under thete and other proper limitations, the SCoTgs 
7 other FAA Ek may at length obtain a numerous train of vota- 
g on iries. And as it is of the miſcellaneous kind, the reader 


| ; chain enter upon each particular letter, without being diſ- 
ulted dy the length of the whole. And thus, will the ia- 
provement of his taſte for reading tend to improve his 


Knowledge 


MS 


knowledge of Agriculture; and from lazy and inaQiy, 
convert him to the grrateſt uſe to ſociety. | 
IJ am a plowman, Mr Printer; yet you ſee my preſuny, 
tion in attempting to appear in print: But ſuch is the nz. 
ture of your invitation upon the blue cover of your preceed. 
ing numbers, that I could not avoid attempting to ſerve you 
in the beſt manner I was able. When attending the plough, 
my thoughts are often turned upon the conſtruttion of that 
machine ; the advantages and diſadvantages that may attend 
it; and the beſt method of removing the latter. But x 
every body may be ſatisfied as to theſe points, by peruſing 
Mr Dickſon's Agriculture (vol. I); and as I have not ia. 
deed diſcovered any thing that is not directly or conſcquen. 
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tially mentioned there, it would be unneceſſary to ſpeak RP © 
further on that ſujet. Ouly allow me to mention, by way lowl 
of query, How comes it about that the plough is much ems 
more ſteady in her motion, and conſequently more ea iſ” * 
drawn, when the ſock is fitted to the head in ſuch a manner, th 
as to hang a little below the plane of the head, than when di. 
directly in that plane? yet it is truly the caſe in practice; Mon 
for we have many inſtances of ploughs, which, when newly he 
put to work, will conſtantly incline to riſe upon the points Wiſ** © 
of the irons, when at the ſame time the beam is rather be. Al; 
low the ordinary height allowed them ; and immediately on „ 
giving the ſock more eard will go much better. I know it ury 
is very difficult to cure them of this altogether. I took the pail 10 
dimenſions of a plough which had this diſeaſe to a grea if cir 
height They were carefully marked, but cannot be found alc, 
ar preſent. However, the beam and handles were about nd 
the common length with thoſe” of the old Scots plough; In ( 

rek 


the horſes were a good ordinary ſize; and I am ſure that 


the beam was not fixteen inches at the bolt-hole from the ally | 
plane of the head, or' the bottom of the furrow; and yet Wn 0 
ſhe was hardly cured. Now, whether it is, that the po- m, | 
ſition of the (ock, when hanging in this manner, by ope- Wal! he 


ning the furrow more gradually from the bottom to the Blick 
top, 
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op, and thus each part of it preparing the way for ano- 
her's approach, and making more eaſy admitrance to the 
noulders of it, i. e. giving it leſs reſiſtance, and making 
he machine go more exactly with reſpe& to depth; or 
hether it is the difficulty of placing the beam preciſely in 
is proper mechanic poſition, which has induced them, I 


alive 


tend Wo | 
un ougb. with the twiogle - trees they allow about ſeventeen 
ay ches; and for a beam-viough with the ſame, to the foot. 


wurics, about fourteen, And—but I am rambling, and 
like to be carried beyond bounds. I intended only 
mention, or little more, the common ſeaſons of our 
lowing and towing in this corner, eſpecially as the ſubject 
ems to lie directly in your plan. Here it is then without 
tuner preamble ; 

Ihe tarmer, like a principal wheel in a machine, enlivens 


ner, ys 
„ben WJ" 40119415 as it were every interiot one; and now, as his 
nice: Noa is of the highctt importance to ſociety, it is a matter 
j * N 
eu Hit moment to have that properly directed. What 


ken ca be ot mor caithly concern to him than the ſtudy 


er, aaving gatuered in the bounty of indulgent Heaven, 
Kurus to tac plougu in order to till his lands, which I 
bail icpreicat, tor order lake, lying in the following difter- 
t cucumſtances: viz. Having carried wheat, barley, oats, 
aſc, and ſome of it ſummer tallow. Now he plows his 
nd (or wheat, and either fows it immediately, it wet clay, 


bout 1 

MY | in October o November, if otherwiſe. This in general 
that rekoncd the beſt ſeaſon. Some people in the Merſe ac- 
; the Nau fow it in the month of Auguſt. This grain is either 
| yet Na on {ummer-tfallow or after peaſe. The firſt caſe ſel - 
po- n, but when a heavy wheat - rent obliges the tenant, I 
opel here mention the common methods uſed to prevent 
o the Blick (Smutt as you call it) amongſt the wheat. Some peo- 


ple 


F Agriculture? But ſhall tor get my promiſe. The far- 


znnot tell; though the laſt ſeems moſt likely; yet this 
practice always prevails among our common wrightg,” 
leace the lowneſs of the beam; for a trace and cleek- © 
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ple effectually free themſelves of it by a conſtant change q 
ſeed with their neighbours. The good effects of this j 
ſeems depend on the contraſt of the ſoils on which it grey 
and on which it is to be ſown : Hence it ſometimes fail 
The moſt eſſectual method ever practiſed is pickling and | 
ming. The pickle may be any kind of liquid made ſtrom 
enough with ſalt to float a hen's egg upon its ſurface, onl 
let urine be avoided as very hurtful when the wheat is y 
continue even but a night in it, I never knew the when 
the worle of lying in the pickle, however long, if it was ag 
too freſh ; for freſh water ſwells it, though the other doe 
not. In the morning deſtined for ſowing, the pickl: iff 
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drained from it, and the wheat caſt by degrees on the flog, e ſon 
and quick lime riddled upon it till dry enough for ſowig er 
Some water and lime it at once. — 

When the wheat ſeed is over, the land which has carrie - 
the firſt crop of wheat, and ſome of the peaſe land, is vin C : 
ter fallowed for barley z and that which carried barley, fx q 4 
oats, By the winter fallowing of his clay land, which h be ] 


endeavours by all means to have done before the winte 
froſt ſets in, the farmer intends to expoſe it to receive noy 
riſhment (vegetable food) from the air, to mellow the fur 
face, and obtain a good mould for the ſeed. In this { 


rhen 
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| d, 
ſon too, when the land is plyable, he commonly gives the bh | 
enſving ſummer fallow the firſt furrow. I had alma. ary 
forgot to ſpeak of the ribbing oat land too befor, , 
the winter, which is attended with conſiderable advas hs 
tage. In this country it is often ribbed a croſs the ridge, heli 
and the looſe mould caſt upon firm land; hereby a ner * 
mould indeed is expoſed, but is apt to be very rough by n« WI 
having been plowed; a method therefore of looſing the 
: 4 and v 

whole is certainly the beſt Ir is commonly obſerved, tha 
: | et o 

a vaſt quantity of muſtard, &c. ruſh up in the fields thu 
: . ance, 
managed along with the oats ; but if the oats are not ſons up 
till theſe are fairly brearded, it appears the moſt favourabl . 


| method for deſtroying them. As it is here unneceſſary u 
| attend the farmer in any of his operations but that of plos 
| 1 
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ng, we ſhall then introduce his ſpring labour, after the 
inter and his horrible attendants. have retired into their 
dun dominions. 

The huſband man now betakes himſelf to the plough, and 
ccording to the preceeding winter he muſt exert himſelf 
n that employment. If it has been bad, as is often the caſe, 
is oat land may be moſtly to plow ; if not, he goes thro” 
hat remains of it with great caſe. If it has been ribbed, 
ic now plows it a ſecond time; turns over the remainder 
or his intended fallow and any other fields which may be 
et uoplowed. About the end of February and in March, 
e ſows his oat and peaſe ſeed : And as he did not chuſe to 
low his peaſe land before the froſts, for making it too fine, 
o now he has a rough mould, which he reckons of advan- 
age in protecting the broad tender leaf from the inclement 
laſts of the ſpring, It is ſtrange what fine crops of peaſe 
re gathered frem land which has been very wet plowed 
nd ſown 3 but this is moſt certainly very unfavourable for 
he land. If the peaſe are very heavy upon the ground 
rhen in good heart, the farmer reaſonably expects a good 
rop of wheat ; and indeed this never fails on the land ac- 
ount. The peaſe prevent the vegetation of every annual 
reed, and even the couch-graſs in a good meaſure: They 
aiſe a kind of fermentation on the ſoil ; keep it moiſt even 
n dry ſummers; and ſome how or another inrich it conſi- 
lerably, and makes it capable of producing ſuch good wheat. 
is not ſo with beans. Their effects are quite oppoſite ; yet 

believe they are very profitable ; and their ſtraw is af- 
irmed to be as good, at leaſt for horſes, as that of peaſe. 

When theſe ſeeds are ſown, the ſteering of the barley 
and which has been winter fallowed, becomes the next ob- 
ct of attention. In general this is reckoned of vaſt impor · 
ance, To kill the couch graſs and annuals, is certainly a 
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** principal motive. So different are they, however, that they 
0 ire quite oppoſite methods to deſtroy them. The firſt, 
| that 
plon- 
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that the ſurface be left unharrowed, that their roots my 
be ſcorched and withered. The ſecond, the contrary, thy 
they may have ſap to vegetate, and thus be deſtroyed ; au 
the laſt too is neceſſary to prevent the land from turn 
up cloddy at ſeed- time. The farmer therefore, to attain 
all theſe ends at once, harrows it heartily immediately aft 
the plough, and employs hands to gather the graſs roots u 
burn, Thus, at the fame time the greateſt part of the pri 
is taken out, and the land harrowed in for the other pur. 
poſes. It is impoſſible almoſt to clear a field efteQually d 


the Crop, the moſt pernicious annual that infeſts a feld 


The whole ſoil is full of the ſeeds of it, which will live,! 
believe, a whole century, if not expoſed to the air: An 
let this be done ever ſo often, we will always have (one, 
which, in the intervals of fallowing, will increaſe to a ven 
great degree. Sometimes when a good crop of barley might 
be expected, the crops will almoſt entirely choke it, But! 
have frequently ſeen a plump battering ſhower after harros. 
ing prevent this, by forming a kind of cruſt on the ſurface 
and preventing their vegetation ; yet this is not always 
proof againſt them; for the weather continuing dropping 
ſoftens this cruſt, and allows every thing capable of vege- 
tation to puſh its way. 

The barley is commonly ſown in this country in April 
and May, Sometimes upon the winter furrow, when the 
land is new and clear, but for the moſt part immediately at 
ter the plough ; it cannot be too finely harrowed and rel 
led when looſe and open in its nature. The farmers upon 
the ſea coaſt are often ſupplied with ſea-ware about this 
time, when it is much richer than in winter, If he cannot 
have it plowed down, which is beſt, he lays it upon his bat. 
ley any time after it is ſown, till it is ſome days brearded 
In this laſt caſe, if the weather is ſhowery, the ſalts product 
the fineſt effects; the barley takes on the fineſt verdure 
the blade becomes plump and rich. Barley thus produced 


from ſea - ware, is frequently bought with great kecnnels 1 
| pcop” 
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people at a diſtance from the ſea, on account of its earlineſs. 
When the barley ſeed is finiſhed, the ſummer fallow be- 
comes next the object of the farmer's care and attention; 
he endeavours to purge it heartily of all weeds, and then ap- 
plics the dung, which raiſes a fermentation, and keeps it 
open through the winter ; and thus, againſt the time of the 
barley ſowing, the dung is fit for exerting itſelf to the great- 
eſt advantage. If the dung is in a proper ſtate of corrup- 
tion, i. e. well enough rotted; it may be moſt prozerly 
applied at, or nearer the ſeed time; for then its volatile 
qualities are not ſo apt to be exhaled, beiug ſeldomer ex- 


poſed to the ſun, 
About the end of June or July is the common time ot 


ſowing turnip; the advantages of them, to be ſure, are evi- 
dent, when ſown upon proper ſoil; but, eſpecially when 
the land of itſelf is the leaſt inclined to wetneſs, or even on- 
ly meets with a wettiſh ſeaſon, the horſes and carriages in 
taking them off do incredible damage to it, The lols, in 
this reſpect, when fairly computed, is more than ſufficient 
to over-ballance the profits. What more diſadvantageous 
ſituation for land, than, in place of being gathered up to 
defend the winter, being all poached with horſes and carts, 
and every impreſſion of either filled with water! Where 
the land is quite light and dry, the turnip may 1 be 
propagated to great advantage. 

Allow me now, good fir, to mention a method practiſed 
here ſometimes, of killing the thiſtle, whoſe roots are fo 
long as to deſcend many fathoms into the earth (as is often 
ſeen in quarries). The method then is no more than to cut 
them at Lammas in graſs parks. At this time they are de- 
clining faſt, their ſtrength being employed in ripening the 
ſeed: Hence are they open in the heart. Into their hol- 
low the rain deſcends through the winter ; the wind and 
ſun dry them, and ſo on alternately till they are rotten. I 


hare pulled them from the ground in the ſpring following 
No III. R | in 
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in this ſituation. To cut them ſooner, the laſt grows uy, 
and later, the ſeed ſhakes. 

Your correſpondent W. B. has given you the beſt nt 
thod of preparing land for planting hedges (p. 85.) | 
{hall only mention a ſmall circumſtance, which, however, 
ſeldom noticed, and that is, the cutting up the ground {x 
hedges. It is a common practice with experienced ditchen 
to widen their ditch as they go up hill, or take it in whe 
coming down. We ſhall examine how far this is right. Ny 
it is plain, that in breaking up a ditch acroſs ridges, it is wide 
on the crowns than in the furrow of them; for this ra 
ſon, ſuppoſe two lines ſtretched along where the ground 
to be broke; imagine inſtruments placed along the lines y 
proper poſitions for cutting out the ditch at once, and you! 
ſee it evident, that chey will be nearer each other on th 
ſurface of the furrows, than on that of the crowns ; hend 
the ſpade ought always to be kept in the ſame poſition whe 
cutting ground for that purpoſe, If the ditch is cut imne 
diarely below the line, its appearance will be iatolerable 
it will look as if cut by planes in ſo many different dire 
tions, according to the unevenneſs of the ground: By th 
bye, as the furrows are fartherFfrom the line than th 
crowns, the thorn-bed in thoſe places muſt be raiſed high 
er, in order to bring the thorns more immediately unde 
the line. It is from this that the practice above is borroy: 
ed; but it ought only to be obſerved when the declivity u 
aſcent is eaſy and gradual. In going acroſs high braes, | 
ouzht by no means to be regarded; for though the did 
on the braes, and that in the hollow are truly cut with di 
ferent planes, and very different from one another, yet tt 
hedge comes immediately below the line. Now, Sir, I a 


done, I wiſh I bave not tired your patience. I truſt my «MF *5 

tempt ſhall at leaſt be of uſe in filling an empty corner Wot ex 

your miſcellany I am, Sir, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Eaſt Lithian, Dec. 16. 1772. AR AT 01 * 
P. S. The Crop (mentioned p. 122.) is a weed which the Engliſh cal 


Charlock ; the botanical name is Raphaniſtram or Rapiſirim ; and, iv 
g-ther with wild muſtard, very much infeſts our corn fields. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


W. Up; 


the Farm or Foddering Tard, applied to the purpoſe of 


eſt ne raiſing Manure. —— From the Farmer's Kalendar. 
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OOD and convenient yards are of ſuch great impor- 

tance to ſpirited huſbandry of all ſorts, that, in the 
iring a farm, a man ſhould attend to this point; but, if 
e finds himſelf on a farm, where it has been neglected, or 


t. NM t the advantageous circumſtances of a new one more 
is wide an ballances ſuch, a matter; in either of theſe caſes, let 
his re Wi determine to remedy it himſelf, which may generally 
ound e done at no great expence. Let him run a high, warm, 
lines pace about a piece of ground large enough for all his cat - 
d you! contiguous to the barns and other buildings, It will 


ay the expence of good pales very well; but a much chea- 
r fence is to build a ſack of ſtubble, fern, ling, or 
raw, about eight or nine feet high, and four or five wide, 
nd to thatch it for preſervation: no fence in the world is 
warm for cattle, * This incloſure he muſt gravel at bot- 
om, to keep it always firm and hard enough to ſhovel up 
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a4 otten dung on. Throughout the leiſure times of the 
aan e emmer or autumn, a layer, two or three feet deep, of 
1 high narle or chalk, turf, ditch-earth, &c. ſhould be ſpread 
uod it: and upon that layer the cattle ſhould be foddered 
oro Vith ſtraw or hay all winter. Plenty of ſtubble, fern, or 
vity rav, conſtantly ſpreading as faſt as they tread it into 


lung, or lie wet or damp : the ſtables, cow-houſes, hog- 
ties, fatting-ſtalls, if any, ſhould be cleaned on to it; 
nd, if the farmer fats any beaſts on turnips, he will fad 
o method fo good as to give them in biogs in ſuch a yard; 


by 


* Such a fence would be very unneceſſary in Scotland, where ſtones 
are every where almoſt to be got in abundance. Or it may he erected 
of mud and ſtraw, the method of doing which is well known in Perth- 
ſhire, and ſeveral places in the North of Scotland; where, it is ſaid, 
that houſes built of theſe materials have ſtood about an hundred years 
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by which means the quantity of dung he will raiſe vil 


turn out immenſe, provided he has plenty of litter; an; 
no application of the turnip crop will pay better. Why. 
ever will keep an exact calculation of the expences, yi] 
find it the cheapeſt way of manuring land. This is the 
ſyſtem of the farm yards, laid down more particularly h 
a late author, and with apparent ſucceſs. 

A particular attention ought to be paid to the manage 
ment of it through the whole year; for upon the condut 
io this particular, the ſucceſs of the farm will in a ven 
great meaſure depend: And one very great recommendz. 


tion of this farm- yard ſyſtem is, the chtapneis of thus nz | 


nuring land: 'The farmer will find, that he can in no othe 
method manure at ſo ſmall an expence. All purchaſe 
manures come much higher, many of them five ting 
more expenſive, in proportion to their value. In ma 
ſituations there are no manures of any fort to be purchs. 
ſed ; in which the farmers, if they do not adopt fuch; 
plan as I have mentioned, mult give their land a por 
chance; for it muſt be an admirable ſoil, or a moſt excel. 
lent courſe of crops, to render manure unneceſſary. 
The compoſt raiſed the preceeding winter in the yu 
being carted out to the land, ſo ſoon in ſummer as thi 
farmer has leiſure, he ought to begin to cart in the layer 
of turf, ditch earth, marle, or clay, upon which he is to 
fodder the ſucceeding winter. It thould be begun in June 
or July; his ſpring ſowing, ſecond turning of his fummer 
fallow and turnip land being out of hand, this will be; 
buſineſs at hand, to prevent the team's ſtanding ſtill. It 
{h.;uld be executing from time *to time till September, or 
the end of October. As the importance of it is ven 
great, being the ſource of the moſt material improvements 


on a farm, it ſhould be reſolved on early, and executed 


with all poſſible ſpirit. 
At the l:ifure time of harveſt particularly, ſuch as tht 


wet days, when the team cannot carry corn, and while a 
1 the 
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he harveſt men are employed in reaping and mowing, if 
be works of tillage do not require attendance, the horſes 
ad oxen ſhould be kept to the earth-cart to form this 
bottom layer, the quantity to be in proportion to that of 
he dung, which is expected to be raiſed in the enſuing 
inter. 

In November, when the winter is ſet in, the farmer be- 
ins to experience the conduct of the farm yard upon the 
principles already laid down. Let him obſerve to keep all 

s cattle confined 3 let none of them wander about the 
--ids, when they can get nothing to eat ; but if it proves 
et weather, they will do much miſchief by poaching; 
zuer all the yards completely from the ſtacks of ſtraw, 
ubble, or fern ; ſo that be the ſeaſon ever ſo wet, the cat- 
le may not tread into the layer of marle-clay or earth at 
bottom, nor ever lie wet. As faſt as the litter is trodden 
ato dung, or becomes quit wet, cut freſh flices down 
rom the ſtacks, and ſpread it about. Have an eye to the 
orte · Keepers, that they uſe plenty of litter; and alſo that 
he tatting ſtalls, cow-houſes, ox-houſes, hog-ſties, be all 
cept quite clean littered; for this is the beſt and cheapeſt 
ray ot raiſing manure : Aud it you do not have a ſharp cye 
o the men, they will, to ſave trouble, be ſparing of the 
quantity; whereas the profit is ſo great on treading fern, 
tubble, or refuſe ſtraw, into dung, that no farmer ſhould 
pmit ſecing that all his cattle are well littered, to the de- 
ree requiſite for keeping them as clean as horſes in a ſta- 
ie are uſually kept. In wet weather the litter in the yards 
prelently turns to rotten compoſt, and ſhould be con- 
antly repleniſhed. The urine of the yard ſhould all be 
hrown on the dung from time to time, and as little loſt 
s poſſiole. Heavy rains will carry away ſome; but it 
ould never be without its having been thrown once or 
vice on to the heap, to ſtrain it thro? the earth at the 
dottom; for according to the principles of thoſe gentle- 
nen, who have introduced this huſbandry, the earth re- 


tains 


C aft Þ} 


tains the ſaline and oily particles, and lets but little more 


than the plain water paſs through. But if it preſerves on. 
ly a part of thoſe riches, the effect is a very valuable one, 
and ſhould occaſion the farmer being very attentive, 
With a little management, all might be preſerved: 
The drains that carry off the overflowings of the yard, 
ſhould lead to a ſmall well with a pump fixed in it; thi; 


pump ſhould have a light trough, turning on a pivot, to 
receive the liquid; and a heap of turf, earth, or mare, 
be kept within reach of the trough, ſo as to convey th; 
liquid over the whole heap, which being turned over fron 
time to time, and carted on to the land, would prove 


a moſt excellent manure. 
As the winter proceeds, a ſtrict attention ſhould be g. 


ven to the cattle in the yard; thoſe I mean which run 
looſe in them. Take care that they are regularly ſupplie 
with ſtraw ; and that they have always water at command 
The threſhers ſhould be ſo preportioned to the ſtock of 


lean cattle, as to make the ſtraw laſt juſt through the 
winter. And from the ſtacks of ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, 


&c. raiſed in the autumn for that purpoſe, the yard ſhoull 
be kept well littered, ſo that the cattle may always lie per- 
fectly dry and clean, Their health requires this attention, 
which ſhould however be given, were it merely for railing 
large quantities of manure. 

That this great end may be obtained, the Farmer, as the 
ſpring advances, ſhould conſider his ſtock of litter laid in in 
2utuma ; and if there is any ſuſpicion that it may not hold 
our, it is now time that he agrees with fome neighbour: 
for a weekly ſupply of refuſe ſtraw or ſtubble. Art all 
events, do not let there ever be a want of litter either in 
the ſtalls or the yard; for this is the only way of ever rai 

ſing large quantities of dung at a cheap rate, 
Alter all this, will it be neceſſary to caution the farmer 
againſt diſpoſing or ſelling any of his own ſtraw or fodder 


The farmer who does fo is certainly in the high-road © 
deſtruction. 
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deſtruction. The induſtrious and attentive farmer will 
however never be at a loſs to purchaſe it from his neigh- 
bours: in no country will all men be alike attentive to 
their intereſt 3 and there will never be wanting ſome deſpa- 
rate back going farmers, who, for the bait of the price, or 
to help them at a dead lift, to pay their maſter's rent, or 
to buy ſeed-corn, will be ready to part with the greateſt part 
of the fodder in their yards, corhe of their cattle and 
grounds what will. | 

About the end of May or beginning of June, the far. 
mer ſhould attentively conſider, if he will have a ſufficient 
bite of grafſes to leave off foddering entirely ; and betore 
that he ſhould not think of it; for if cattle are turned into 
oraſs, not ſufficiently advanced in growth, they will require 
ſuch a number of acres, that the mowing ground for hay 
will be greatly curtailed. 

As ſoon as your yards are cleared, the dung in them 
muſt be turned over and mixed carefully with the ſtuff 
beneath, whether it be clay, marle, turff, ditch- earth, or 
whatever elſe. For this purpoſe, you muſt ſet many hands 
to work on it, fo as to get it done as expeditiouſly as you 
can; becauſe it ſhould lie a little after turning, be- 
fore it is carried on to the land. It thereby under- 
dergoes a freſh fermentation, and becomes more rich and 
rotten. The method in which the men ſhould do this 
work is, to begin and throw the dung up againſt a wall, or 
into ſome vacant ſpace, ſo as to have the command of a 
trench to work in: They ſhould always keep this trench 
three or four feet wide; then they draw down with dung- 
cromes the dung, and breaking it to pieces with forks, 
throw it up on the part already mixed, ina ſpreading man- 
ner, ſo as to cover all the clay or earth. In this manner 
they proceed with the dung, to the breadth of about eigh- 
teen inches, or two feet, till they come to the ſtuff under 
it; all which they pull down with pick-axes or mattocks ; 
and, when it is in the trench, break it further to pieces, ſo 
5 to have it fine; that is, no pieces larger than a man's 

wriſt, 
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wriſt. If water hangs in any places in their trench, ih 
ſhould have a water · bowl ready to throw it on to the 

they have mixed. If this work is well executed, you yil 
have a large hill of excellent manure, ready to lay on h 
the cabbage or turnip land, to be turned in by the laſt earth 

Reſpecting the quantity; therein lies the proof of jon 
being a good farmer; perhaps, the moſt important, cos 
vincing proof that a farm can offer, If you have manage 
well, you will have from fifteen to twenty loads for even 
hcad of great cattle, and about ten loads for every hog, an 
reckoning pigs ; not above a third of the whole marle g 
earth, Every truſſed load of ſtraw, trampled into dung 
will make you ſix cart ones of dung, excluſive of any mix. 
ture. The loads I mention are large cart ones of for 
ty buſhels. 

But the earth, which has lain under the dung all winter, 
and received all the urine of the cattle, muſt by no men; 
be reckoned as inferior to the dung itſelf. It is becom 
a rich manure, without mixing with dung, richer than tht 
beſt of marles: and Iam well perſuaded, that this reter 
tion of the urine in it is of ſuch conſequence, that the 
whole compoſt, when well mixed together, will be bet; 
than if chalk or earth had been brought into the yard, x 
leaſt for moſt ſoils; but, that the favaurable circumſtance 


of the conduct much exceeds the expence of it, for all foils 
cannot for a moment be doubted. 


ARTICLE. XVIII. 
Of Compoſt Dunghills, 
1 ſubject of the foregoing article is of ſo much in 


portance in farming, and ſo fully treated, that lit 
can be added to it. The publiſher, however, begs leave d 
the author of that Kalendar, who by that work approte 


himſelf a moſt excellent farmer, to obſerve, that the laying 


the whole carth, turf, clay, or marle, in the bottom of * 
Jar 
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yard at once, will not contribute ſo much to enrich them 
by the ſupervenient dung, as if it was laid on in layers at 
different times, with layers of dung intermixed. Another 
advantage ariſing from this method, is, that if the farmer 
has acceſs to lime, a quantity of lime laid now and then 
aloog with theſe materials, will contribute greatly to divide 
and ſeparate them, and thereby to enrich the whole maſs in 
a much higher degree. And a third advantage is, that the 
whole will be very completely mixed all at once by cutting 
down and carting. 115 

It may likewiſe be added as an appendix to this article, 


chat the farmer ſhould erect ſtanding moveable racks in the 


middle of his yard, for putting the ſtraw or hay into, for 
feeding his cattle ; and theſe ſhould be covered to keep the 
fodder dry. The form of them is known to every farmer, 

But as many farmers are not provided with farm yards, 
the next expedient to be recommended to them is, the com. 
poſt dunghill, which though more laborious, it is highly 
their intereſt to make, rather than uſe their dung by itſelf 
alone, which is moſt unprofitable and often pernicious, 
The ſociety of tmprovers in the knowledge of agriculture 
in Scotland give the following directions f. 

Take, in the field intended to be manured, a head-ridge, 
the moſt conveniently ſituated for a midden, Plow it two 
or three times, as deep as can be, in the cleaving way, if the 
ridge be high gathered, and harrow it well: then lay there- 
on a layer of clay, about a foot thick, leaving a part of the 
ground uncovered: next lay à thin layer of dung, another 
of clay, and after that a layer of unflaked lime, at leaſt a 
foot thick ; then throw up the earth left uncovered on each 
ide, Atter this, repeat another layer of clay, and lime ay 
before, and finiſh it with a layer of clay and ſea-wreck, co- 
rered with earth. The more of the clay the better; for 
though it may be cold, yet it will not be the worle for a 
landy hot ground, 
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it Maxwrrr's Collection, p. 26. 
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After this midding has ſtood fix weeks or two month, 


Th 
incorporating and fermenting, turn and mix it ; and thy 2 
this work may be performed to the better purpoſe, and wiz der 
as ſmall an expence as poſſible, yoke your plough, enter j aying 
on your midding with a cleaving furrow, and continue n Wil i 
peating the plowings the ſame way, untill the very bottofl.. 
of the midding be ripped up ; then harrow it : it is imp 467” 
fible to over · do it. If it be very cloddy, it ſhould be hy * 
rowed between the plowings. Begin then in the middl, egin 
and plow again and again in the gathering way, until it Ho tbe 
brought into as narrow bounds, and be raiſed as high ol... 
poſſible, Let all that the plow has left be gathered up, a . 
thrown with ſhovels on the top. Every ſuch turning ue « 
heaping occaſions a new ferment, and improves the manu BW -. 
If the ſeeds of barley, or of any other quick growing ad, 
getable, were ſprinkled thin on the midding, and the plan 0 
buried in it, when fulleſt of ſap, before they come to ſei the 
by turning or more heaping, the manure would be impro ep 
ed. This might be repeated often during the ſeaſon ; Hcien 
the practice has been found ſucceſsful. er. 
In another place *, they obſerve, that ſuch a midden d as 
be turned in the ſame manner as ground is trenched. TW ung 
higher it is raiſed, the better. Each turning will make! Th 
heat like a garden hot-bed, and this fermentation will and. 
duce it to a fine fat mould. If the firſt heat ſhould go er th 
(which may eaſily be known by thurſting a pole into it) f the 
fore it has produced this effect, it may be turned over ifkrary, 
gain, and will take a new heat, which is of great advante lber 
to it, beſides the better mixing of the ſeveral manures. I om 
bout fifty or ſixty cart loads of this compoſt are uſed up ad n 
an acre of ground. Any farmer, by attending to the u Pa 
here given, may ſuit his compoſt to the nature of his ſo not a 
Where the ſoil varies, he will do well to have another niet (| 
den, properly compoſed, in a convenient part of the fei ron 
he intends to manure. 
„ MAzwWELL's Colleflion, p. 136. Th Sip 
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onth, rue ſame ſociety in their directions * for the manage - 
d eat of ſheeps dung, where the ſheep are houſed, or fed 
d wit 


inder cover during the inclemency of the winter, adviſe 
zying under them ſubſtances ſuited to the nature of the 
ſoil intended to be improved, A layer of ſand, for in- 
ance, for ſtiff land, will be greatly benefited by being co- 
ered with a couch of litter in the ſheep-houſe. When 
heir dung becomes troubleſome or offenſive to them, or 
zgins to make them dirty, the whole ſhould be removed 
othe midden. But if the dung of the ſheep is to be laid 
pn a ſandy foil, clay, or any ſuch ſubſtance, though cover- 
d with litter, it would ſoon become wet, and too cold for 
he ſheep to lie on. It would therefore be better, in this 
caſe, to ſpread a thick couch of litter under the ſheep, 
and mix this in the midden with the lime, &c. by which 
cans the ſame advantage may be obtained, without injury 
o the cattle. If loam, or a rich mould, be laid under 
cep, the judicious farmer will be careful to collect a ſuf- 
cient quantity of it, when it may be got dry, in the ſum- 
er. Whatever is uſed for this purpoſe, thould be remov- 
d as often as it is ſufficiently impregnated by the urine and 
lung of the theep. 

The well preparing of mixed dung, is a piece of huſ- 
dandry by no means to be neglected; for the more and bet- 
er the dung is, the greater will be the crop ; and an increaſe 
bt the crop wilfgugment the quantity of dung. On the con- 
rary, a decay in the dung makes a decay in the crop, &c. 
The riſe, or fall, of the value of many farms in this king- 
dom mult therefore neceſſarily depend upon the good or 
bad management of this effential part of huſbandry. 
Farmers, eſpecially if they live in the countries which do 
not abound in cattle, may be apt to aſk, Where they are to 
get ſufficient quantities of dung for the purpoſes thus 
felaroagly recommended? M. de Turbilly, who pre-ſuppoſes 

this 

* Interſperſed in ſeveral parts of Mr Maxwell's Collection, particu- 
4arly in . 159, 249, and 273. 
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this objection, anſwers it, by pointing out the following 


method of making an artificial manure “. 
Before the winter ſets in, that is to ſay, by the middle g 


November at fartheſt, huſbandmen ſhould cleanſe all th; 
yards, and out - lets belonging to the farm houſe, lay ther 
ſmooth, and, if neceſſary, dig away a little of their ſurfac; 
till it de about a foot lower than the floor of their build 
ings. Then, if they have any common, or waſte land, |, 
them bring from thence fern, thiſtles, and other cout 
\ weeds, cut down when in full ſap, at which time they ar 
beſt, or occaſionally as they are wanted, and lay a bed 
them, about two inches thick, upon the places thus pn 
pared, If weeds cannot be got, coarſe wheat or rye-ſtny 
may be uſed in their ſtead, in beds about half as thick, 4 
layer of earth, about fix inches deep, ſhould be ſpread uy 
on this bed of weeds, or ſtraw. Earth of a quality prope 
for the improvement of the ſoil intended to be manured, i 
undoubtedly the beſt ; though any earth, which in this ck 
the farmer will dig as near to the houſe as he convenient) 
can, is preferable to the miſtaken practice of paring off th 
upper ſoil, or turf, of the neareſt common or waſte land, u 
mix with the artificial manure : for when poor ground hy 
loſt its ſurtace or ſward, it long remains a barren ſpot, be 
fore a new ſoil, capable of affording root and nouriſhmen 
for graſs, can be formed upon it, If no proper earth lis 
nearer at hand, the farmer may take off the ſurface of 20 
part of his plowed ground which lies too high, and is nu 
at too great a diſtance, But, as much as poſſible, he ſhoull 
adapt the earth mixed with this manure, to the nature d 
the land for which it is intended, 

This be of litter and earth ſhould be let lie about a fort 
night, during which all ſweepings and filth of the Kitchet 
and houſe ſhould be thrown upon it, that nothing may i 


loſt, which can be converted into manure. The wetnc6 
9 


Memoire ſur les Defrichemens, p. 78. 
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of the ſeaſon, and the paſſing of men, cattle, and carriages, 
over this bed, will greatly contribute to rott it; to complete 
zhich, let the farmer turn in all his cattle of every kind, 
and drive them backward and forward over it, after rain ' 
has fallen. This will ſoon render it a kind of coarſe mud 
ixed with litter, which may be cleared away at the end of 
another fortnight. If it be too liquid, as it often is in rai- 
py ſeaſons, it ſhould be laid up in little heaps, upon the 
ſame place, till it be drained. Let it then be carried to a 
Wufficiently capacious hole, or pit, dug for the purpoſe in 
or near a corner of the farm yard. This pit muſt be in a 
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us p¶¶NMury place; for no manure ſnould ever be laid in water, 
lt Which would waſh away its unctuous parts, deſtroy its 
k. cat, diſſolve its ſalts, and even leſſen its bulk conſiderably 
ad vWF it run off elſewhere. One load of ſtable and other 
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Jung ſhould be mixed with every two loads of this artificial 
ompoſt, as it is laid in the pit.- The next day, another 
hed of litter and earth may be ſpread in the yard, &c. as 
before ; and, being managed in the ſame manner, will be 
fit for carrying to the dung-pit in about another fortnight. 
Thus two ſupplies of this artificial dung may be had every 
month, during the whole winter and part of the ſpring. 
This work will not be expenſive: every body, even wo- 
en and children may be employed at it, and it is done at 
time of the year when labourers are leaſt wanted in the 
feld. It may be continued in the ſummer : though the 
beds do not rot near ſo ſoon in dry weather; two or three 
months being ſometimes requiſite then, to bring them to a 
proper ſtate, in the above method. However, this may be 
conſiderably baſtened, and much improved, by bringing 
cattle to lie upon them in the night, unleſs they are in folds. 
he earth and other ſubſtances of this manure will be 
greatly enriched by their dung and urine, before it is 
carried to the midden, a 

As this laſt made dung vill not be ſufficiently rotted by 
the next ſowing ſeaſon, the beſt way is to lay it in a ſepa- 
rate 
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rate pit, to mellow, for the enſuing year; and it will}, 
Mill better, if kept two years. The other dung, made in, 
wener ſeaſon, and more thoroughly putrefied at firſt, ſhoy|; 
remain about fix months in the pit, to ripen ; and be we; 
ted now and then in dry weather. During this time, 
heats, ferments, and acquires an excellent quality, | 
may be made to ſuit any ſoil, and agrees with many lang 
berer than pure dung taken from the ſtall or ſtable, thy 
which it is milder, leſs fiery, and more laſting. Farmen 
who have not a large yard belonging to their houſe 
may make this compoſt in any other place that beſt (yi 


of 


F 


their convenience; and the poorer ſort of peaſants may H 


the fame. By mixing with it a third part of other duyy 
they triple their quantity of manure. 

There are two ways of meliorating land. One of then 
may de called natural and the other artificial, The forme 
conſiſts in a well proportioned mixture of two or thre 
different kinds of carth, the reſult of which is a new ſor, 
more tavourable to vegetation ; and the latter in dung, 

Dung conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, eithe 
actually putrefied, or in a ſtate of putrefaction. It operate 
two ways upon the carth : firſt, by conveying nourithmer: 
tothe plants which grow in it, as the air apd water allo do; 
and fecondly, by opening its pores and ſeparating its part 
by a kind of fermentation, till at laſt it is itſelf convert 
into a kind of fine black mould. 

The only way to have plenty of this uſeful matter, with 
out much expence, is by a mixture of ſtraw or litter with 
the excrements of animals. Manure may be obtain 
from every part of animals or vegetables: but a quant 
ſufficient for a large cxtent of ground, would colt too 
much. Saw-duſt, tanners bark, aſhes, ſoot, woolen rag 
ſheavings of horn, &c. of which quantities can be ba 
only in the neighbourhood of populous cities, are pur pol 


ly omitted; and we have contented ourſelves with pointing 


out the means of encreaſing dung ia countries dilta 
from great cities. 
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ARTICLE X 
of the nature and Uſes of Peat-Aſbes, and the ſeveral craps 


we: to which they may be profitably employed as a Manure. 

Ne, i From the Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. I. 

J. l 

land HE more general a manure is in its uſes, of ſo much 
„ tha the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all ſores 
rmen {Sf manvres, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt variety 


ff ſoils and crops: aſhes *, therefore, ſhould, one would 
magine, be had 1n univerſal requeſt, for the purpoſe of 
eeſiag land; but the misfortune is, no great plenty can 
procured, and the few that are to be got fetch a large 
rice : this deters the farmer from making uſe of them 
ten as manure. | 

I muſt, however, except one ſort of aſhes, which are on 
Il accounts valuable; I mean peat or turf aſhes: theſe 
re in moſt places eaſy to be procured, coſt no great mat- 


f then 


forme: 
three 
w {ort, 


ng. r, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every ſoil and 
eitherop. You may believe what I ſay, as I have had many 
peruu ears experience of their good qualities. 
ſumen e The ſulphurous and ſaline particles with which theſe 
io do hes abound, have a moſt happy effect in promoting vege- 
s part; tion ; and, if uſed with diſcretion, the encreaſe procured 
nvericl Wy them is truly wonderful. | | 
I ſuppoſe few of your readers will be at a loſs to know 

„ wit What peat or turf is; moſt people have ſeen a kind of it 
er viliWurnt as fuel. 
btainell The ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs and moraſſes; 
juanti)Wut that which is of a much ſuperior quality and virtue in 
olt wo aſhes, is dug from moory wettiſh lands which will bear 
en rag ale: as to the peat that is pared from the ſurface of heaths 
be ba and 
zur por All kinds of aſhes have their ſeveral degrees of excellence ; yet 
pointuß ne are much to be preferred to others; and perhaps peat-aſhes, on 
diſtuff unt of the quantity of ſalts and ſulphur they contain, are at leaſt 


good as any. 
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and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, the afhe, 


of it are of very little value, when compared with thoſe C 
above-mentioned. : 
Peat is found in moſt low grounds that lie betwixt hill; 

a e 
eſpecially if timber has formerly ſtood on the ſpot. It lis Nm 
at various depths, being often near the ſurface, and ſome. 00 
times fix, eight, or ten feet deep, having a ſtratum of black N 
moory earth over it, ſuch as is the ſoil of many of our lov dim 
meadows near the banks of rivers: it ſometimes even lie Mer 
under a bed of gravel. "Pm 

Peat may be burnt for the fake of procuring its aſhes for WThis 
manure all the ſummer ſeaſon: As ſoon as it is dug, ſome auc 
of it is mixed in a heap regularly diſpoſed with faggot · wood of th 
or other ready burning fuel: After a layer or two of it mix. If 
ed in this manner, peat alone is piled up to complete the Med 
heap. A heap will conſiſt of from one hundred to a thou. ey 
ſand loads. uny {+ 

After ſetting fire to it at a proper place, before on pur. & i 
poſe prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the grea oil, 1 
art is to keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, provide paſs. 
that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and feed the fire, Nbeſte 

Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke anti 
capes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat; andif On 
the fire (lackens too much within, which may cafily b:8W"" the 
known by the heat on the outſide, the workman muſt ruf ey to 
a ſtrong pole Þ+ into the heap in as many places as is nece. e ſos 
ſary to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. When nd do 
managed in this manner, the work goes on as it ſhould do ure, © 
It is to be noticed, that when once the fire is well kindled Holden 
the harveſt rain does it no harm whilſt it is burning. . Af 

Having procured a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, the fu odor 
mer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to uſe W Abo 

au roſts ſe 
No II 

1 This peat ſeems to be burnt much after the manner in which char 
coal is made; though there cannot be ſo much delicacy neceſſary in te I 
operation. | with prop 
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hee ad to do this, he muſt be made well acquainted with the 
hot ture of the manure he is to lay on his land. 

All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature ; they muſt 

hills, N perefore be uſed with caution. With reſpect to pear aſhes, 
t lie: Malmoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them on in 
'ome- too great quantities at improper ſeaſons, 
black Nothing can be better than peat-aſhes for drefling low 
r los Mldnp meadows, laying to the quantity of from fifteen to 
> lis twenty Wincheſter buſhels on an acre :'it is beſt to ſow 
them by hand, as they will then be more regularly ſpread. 
This work ſhould be done in January or February at 
lateſt, that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards the roots 
of the graſs by the firſt rains that fall in the ſpring. 
If they were ſpread more forward in the year, and a 
ſpeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 
hey would be apt to burn up the graſs, inſtead of doing it 
any ſervice, 

[tis to be remembered, that the damper and ſtiffer the 
oil, the more peat-aſhes ſhould be. laid on it; but in 
graſs· lands the quantity ſhould never exceed thirty Win- 
heſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs than half that 
quantity is fully ſufh-ient. 
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and i On wheat-crops theſe aſhes are of the greateſt ſervice, 
Gly be but they muſt be laid on with the utmoſt difcretion. Were 
1ſt ru bey to be ſpread in any quantity before the winter, after 


gecel e ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 

Wheel"! do more harm than good}; was the ſpreading this ma- 
uld do ure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the corn 
KindledPould not poſſibly during the wiater ſeaſon be beneticed by 
t After due reflection and repeated experience, my me- 


g. 
the fu od of management in this caſe is as follows: 
to ule W About the beginning of November, before the hard 


audroſts ſer in, I ſow on every acre of my heavy clayey wheat 
No III, — 1 land 


This ſcems to be upon the whole a critical manure, but may 
"it proper care be of great ſervice. a 
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land, about eight Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſhes; on n1 
lighter warmer lands in wheat, I ſow only four buſhels 
this ſeaſos. 

This winter-drefliog is, I imagine, of great ſervice : ij 
fling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of tþ; 
plants, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its verdur, 8 
and diſpoſes it to get into a growing ſtate the firſt fine we, 
ther after Chriſtmas. 

About the latter end of February, or the beginning d 
March, on the above mentioned heavy lands in wheat [ hx 
ſtow another dreſſing of aſhes, by ſowing of them on en 
ry acre eight buſhels more: on my light lands, in this |, 


cond drefling, I allow only fix. buſhels. mut 
Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt ſu e 
vice, without any probability of danger : if rain falls wit Bi 


in a few days after the dreſſing is laid on, it is waſhed u ther 
and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co·-· oper it, 
ing with the manure that was laid on in November: if, u f 
the contrary, dry weather for any long continuance ſuc 
ceeds, the firſt winter-drefling has its full effect, and th 
quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that ther 
is very little probability of its burning or hurting the crop 

This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and I har 
no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 

This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the tur 
nip huſbandry on many accounts; particularly as it muck 
contributes to preſerve the young crop from heing devour 


ed by the fly *. 
When I ſow my turnips, before I harrow in the ſeed| 


have eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on ever 
acre, and when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves abort 
ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more: by th 
management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame tio! 


The hot cauſtic taſte of the aſhes may very probably render tit 
young leaves of the turnips diſagreeable to the fly. 
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me of my neighbours ſow their turaip land three or four 
times over. 

But one of the priacipal advantages derived from theſe 
hes I have not yet mentioned, which is the very great 
ſervice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. 

Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and fo 
Joes clover, ray-graſs, trefoll, provided it is laid on with 
diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of Febru- 
ary: the quantity muſt be regulated by the nature of the 
crop and foil ; but, in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely in any 
inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, with 
the help of this manure, grows with great luxuriance, inſo- 
much that I have often had two large crops of hay from 
the ſame field in a year, and good aututan feed after wards. 

But the effect ot it is moſt feen in tares or vetches, and on 
them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as they will bear 
it, being a very ſucculant plant. I had laſt ſummer a crop 
of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help of theſe aſhes, 
being above three large loads on an acre “. The field con- 
tained fix acres; it was a dryith loam, and not very rich, 
la the beginaiog of February I cauſed ten buſhels, Win- 
cheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre : immediately 
aſter the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the ſame quantity 
was in like manner ſpread, and about the middle of March 
| beſtowed on each acre fix buſhels more for the laſt dreſ. 
ling. I am fond of dividing my catire quantities, thinking 
my crops are thereby leſs expoſed to the danger of being 
burned, and the manure is beſides more gradual and laſt- 
ing in its effects. : 

My tares came on amazingly, but they ran chiefly to 
haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 
ſaving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop ia hay : my 

only 


We ſhould imagine theſe aſhes would be of great ſervice as a dreſ- 
ing for buck-wheat, when it is intended to be plowed-in as a manure, 
2:c2uſc the ranker and more luxutiant it then is, the better. 
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only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before it a 
in a proper condition to cut; but this I luckily eſcaped, j 
the ſoil being tolerably dry, and by the fineneſs ot the yy 
ther. It was fo heavy in the ſwarth, that I was obliged, 
pay an extraordinary price for mowing it. 

I have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares wo) 
have rotted on the ground before they were fit to cut: i 
was owing entirely to the invigorating quality of the aſhy 
which by their ſalts, &c. promcted the growth of the pla 
even to luxuriance. 

Betore I well knew the great fertilizing quality of the 
aſhes, I loſt by improper management a fine three aj 
piece of hogs-peas, I laid on this field, ſoon after the pe 


P. 


Hats 


came up, three ſcore Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſha; 
one dreſiiiig : this brought them forward a great pace, by 
at harveſt I found, to my grief, I had ſcarcely any corn, fn 
I had over-done it in laying on ſo _ and the peas wn 
run all to haulm“. 

Ever ſince this accident I have declined uſing them x 
common dreſſing for my peaſe; and this I have been th 
more induced 4 do, as, in ſeveral little experiments I han 
fizce made, I have found it extremely difficult to apportia 
the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on vario 
ſoils when ſown with peas; for the quantity that has on 
year ſucceeded very well with me, has the next, owing n 


the difference of ſeaſons, on the ſame ſoil, in another pu 
of the ſame field, totally diſappointed me: ſo that, 


peas, I eſteem it a very critical manure, therefore very cue, tt 
tiouſly to be uſed. elds 
The effects of this manure will be viſible at leaſt thr] the 


years, and does not, like ſome others, leave the land ina 
impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are exhauſted and ſpent 


Pali wh 
: ü a ; auti. 

Peas rather require a ſwcet ſoil unimpoveri ſhed, having a natun N 
e 


lertility, than one greatly mended and entiched by manure. 
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Peat aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 
"ats as for the winter corn; for as theſe are quick grow- 
rs, and occupy the land but a few months, this warm ma- 
ore is often apt to puſh them forward too faſt, and make 
hem run too much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean 
mmature grain. Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be da- 
naged by it as barley. 

To get a good crop of barley, I often ſow it after tur- 
nps, which have had too light dreſſings of aſhes, in the 
anner above deſcribed. 

When the turnips are fed off, or . give the field, 

the ſeaſon permits, a good plowing : if they were fed 
ff, the land will want no more aſhes; but if they were 
rawn, and either carried into another ground to feed 
ep, or given to my ſtall fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, 
ter this plowing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, leaving 
em to be waſhed in by the firſt rain. In this manner I 
t the land lie till I give it the ſecond and laſt plowing be. 
pre it is ſown. The manure has by this management the 
fired effect, and the barley generally produces full and 
eavy ears. 

When I ſow my'barley after turnips, I give the land on- 
two plowings, becauſe the ſoil was before much looſened 
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has o the hocings beſtowed on the turnips ; but in other caſes 
wing oem fond of allowing three, and ſometimes four plowings 
her pu my lands deftined for barley ; and I generally find it an- 
hat, fuer very well; for many years experience has convinced 


ery c., chat upon a fine tilth barley always thrives beſt, and 
elds moſt : in fact, the crop is almoſt always governed 
the condition of the land, and a well-tiled (oil is leſs ex- 
ſled to danger in an outward ſeaſon. 

Peat aſhes approach in their effects on the ſeveral crops 
which they are laid, to coal-ſoot ; but two thirds of the 
antity that is uſed for ſoot, will be ſufficient of the aſhes, 


they are, in a much ſtronger degree, impregnated with 
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time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken tod 
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a vegetative power; and they are, beſides, in moſt platz ore 
eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheaper rate. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requin 
great nicety in the application: I allow it does; yet evi oſe 


intelligent farmer f, who knows the nature and quality v 
of the ſoils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, iin 
great precifion, to judge how much he ought to lay bre 
each acre : his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to over -H t 
it: for therein conſiſts the principal danger; though, uV 
ter all, theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on T 
very great exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperieneſ ry 
farmer the perhaps partial loſs of a fingle crop; for Hen 
ſucceeding year they will, in all probability, have a vn]!!! 
ſalutary effect on the land, and ſometimes even repay 1 C | 

00 


preceeding loſs. 
When the error is in the exceſs, it is very eaſy for aft 


mer to avoid falling into it; for, independent of e²t een 


other confideration, the ſole view of leſſening his expena 
will, it is imagined, ſufficiently induce him to be attenit 
to this particular, 

When peat is burnt for the ſake of its aſhes'in ſumt 


fend them from the too powerful influences of the ſun, ai 
dews, rain, &c. or great part of their virtue would be u 
haled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes procun 
is not very great, they may be caſily put under cover in 
barn, cart lodge or hovel ; but large quantities muſt nec 
ſarily, to avoid expence, be kept abroad; and when this 
the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as follows, > 

A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen; and on this t 
aſhcs are to be laid in a large heap, as near as pofliblei 
the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as fhar 
pointed as poſlible : when this is done, let the whole! 


11 

co ven 2; the 

mer i; 

+ It ſhould ſeem, the farmer ought to uſe his manure at firſt v let hi 
great caution, till repeated experiments have made him well acquis * 


ed with the nature and condition of his land. 


11 


ered thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to defend the heap 
com the weather : the circumjacent earth, provided it is 
ot too light and crumbly, will always ſerve for this pur- 
bole, CTY 

When thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left till 
anuary or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon for 
preading it; but, before it was uſed, it is always belt to 
| the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half-burnt turf, 
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gb, ey be ſeparated from them. 

| on u This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an unneceſ- 
rien ry trouble: but experience, which is the beſt guide, has 


onvinced me, that by this means I can better aſcertain the 
uautity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts of land; 
or the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal in quality, are 
f courſe equal in effect; whereas, when there has been 
iny other mixture with them, the effect has often 
een greater or leſs than I could have wiſhed, Thus, 
zhen I mentioned the number of buſhels I ſtrew on an 
xcre, it is always to be underſtood of fifted aſhes : ſhould 
ny farmer be inclined to try them rough as they are firſt 
roduced after burning, the quantity to be for an acre 
nuſt be more in proportion to the mixture of other mat- 
er that is in them 1. 

Theſe peat-athes are almoſt, as I have already obſerved, 
z general manure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold clay they 
zarm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to ferment, crum- 
dle, and of courſe, fertilize, and, in fine, not only affiit 
it in diſcloſing and diſpenſing its great vegetative powers, 
but alſo bring to its aid a conſiderable proportion of ready- 
prepared aliment for plants. 

Oa light land theſe aſhes have a different effect: kere the 


pores 

The method of uſing them ſifted is certainly much to be Preferred, 
as they muſt be more certain and equal in their operation. If the far- 
mer is inclined to uſe the coarſe parts that are ſeparated in the fifting, 


let him lay them ſeparately on ſome of his ſtiff land that is in fallow, 
where they may be of ſome ſeryice, | 
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pores are too large to be effected, or farther ſeparated by the 
ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, being cloſely a. 

tached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, of which thi 
earth is generally compoſed, this manure diſpoſes them, hy 
means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture contained in the 
air: by this operation, the plants which grow en theſe Po. 
rous ſoils, are prevented from being ſcorched up and 
burnt; and if they want, which they generalty do, mor 
nouriſhment than the land is of itſelf capable of affording, 
this is readily and abundantly ſupplied by this uſeful au. 
nure. 

In large farms it is very uſual to ſee all the home ; field 
rich and well mended by the yard dung, &c. whereas th: 
more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, and 
out of heart, for want of proper manure being applied in 
time, | 

Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt intirely on their yard. 
dung, this cannot fail being the caſe; for dung is of ven 
heavy carriage; they are willing, therefore, to drop it u 
near home as poſſible, being in this way able to do a great 
deal more work in the ſame ſpace of time: but would 
they once try the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands might 
be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable diſtance 
from the home ſtall ; for ſo few of them are required and 
they are ſo light of carriage, that a fingle tumbril will holt 
as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be laid on two acres of 
land; by which means, when theſe aſhes are uſed as: 


dreſſing for the diſtaat fields, it coſts the farmer leſs in cat. 


riage, than does that of the ſtable-dung for his home: 
fields. 


T H E 


CO TS FARMER, 


JANUARY 1773. 


ARTICLE X. 


more 
ding, WW vater as an impediment to Vegetation—the methods of 
Ian neying away Water the methods of draining Meariſhes. 


«field Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. I. 

v * I. Of Water as an impediment to Vegetation. 

„ ; 

lied in r has already been obſerved, that water is a neceſſary in- | 


gredient in the food of every plant; that ſome plants re 


' yard- Wire a greater proportion, and ſome a leſſer; and that al- 
f very ho! ſome of them cannot have too much of it, as it is the 
p it u Mement in which they live; yet that others are chilled and 
L great WSſtroyed by a ſmall quantity. 


It is proper now to obſerve, that the moſt uſeful plants 
ltivated in our fields, are of the kind that are deſtroyed 
(ſtance too much water. Such is the nature of our climate, 
d and at we have generally more water than is neceſſary, And, 
1 hol this water is not conveyed away, it not only chills the 
cres of Moving plants, but alſo renders it impoſſible to prepare 
d as 2 e land, on which it is allowed to ſtagnate, for the recep- 
in car- Nn of ſeed. Hence water becomes an impediment to ve- 
home: Nation; and it is neceſſary to conſider the moſt proper 
thods of conveying it away. 


would 
Might 


Il. Cf the methods of conveying away Water. 


Before we conſider what methods are moſt proper for 
nveying away water, it is neceſſary to inquire, what are 

things that occation our being troubled with too much 
No IV. WU of 
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the land will be wet, whatever is its ſituation in other reſpects. 
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of it in our fields? For if the cauſes of the diſcaſe 
known, it will be the more eaſy to apply the remedy, 
Sometimes land is wet from its fituation ; is expoſed 
overflowings from higher ground, and has no proper d 
ſcent to allow the water to run off. When a great quu 
tity of rain falls, it ſoon makes its way from the heights 
to the hollows, and there lodges, till it is exhaled. 
Sometimes the bottom of land is of ſuch a nature, ay 
force out, in ſprings, the water that runs below the ſu 


Water runs in channels below ground. Sometimes! | T 
ſprings out, becauſe theſe channels, in which it rung, re _ 
the ſurface ; and ſometimes, becauſe it meets with an i: - 

ivit 


terruption in its courſe, which makes it force its way y 
ward, and break out. When water falls upon land th; 
eaſily admits it, it makes its way downward, till it is reſiſt 
by a bed of till, clay, or rock, If this bed has a declijy 
as is commonly the caſe, the water falls along the decliviy 
If in any place this bed reaches the ſurface, or if the wit 
meets with any interruption, there it breaks out; ori 
the ground riſes, and the bed riſes along with it, then d 
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water breaks out in the hollow, 4 
. at th 

Sometimes the wetneſs of land is occaſioned by the ſe 3 


ſon, or climate, in which the rain is violent, and ſo fr 
quent, that no time is allowed the land to dry. And, 
Sometimes all theſe things may concur to render land wt! 
The wetneſs of land from its fituation may be preventt 
The water, as it falls from the higher ground, may be 
ceived into drains, and, by theſe drains, conveyed aw 
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Pring « 
and thus prevented from overflowing the land below. b 


: Is ſpi 

although the land may be ſo low lituated, as to render 3 
| dia 

rface, 
Although we have aſligned theſe reaſons for the wetneſs of lu The \ 
yet it is certain that this chiefly depends upon the nature of the not to 
tom. If the hottom is clay, till, or any ſubſtance that reſiſts the va'(.. fro 
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4;Rcult to convey away the water that falls upon it; yet 
the water may be interrupted, in running from the higher 
ground, before it reaches the hollow, by a drain, at a place 
where there may be a ſufficient fall. If the higher ground 
is in tillage, the ridges and drains of it may be placed in 
ſuch a manner, as to prevent the water from coming down 
from it with violence; or the water may be directed, in its 
ourſe, to channels where ir can do little harm. 

The wetneſs of land from the nature of its bottom, may 
likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, be prevented by drains. Land 


Net from the breaking out of ſprings, is generally upon a de- 


livity. If the water runs near the ſurface, before it breaks 
put, it may be interc2pted by a drain drawn acroſs the de- 
livity, a little above the place where it firſt makes its ap- 
rearance, And, if the channel lies deep, it may be pre- 
ented from running over the land below by a drain, drawn 
croſs exactly Where it ſprings up. In ſome caſes, it may 
de known, whether the channel of the water is near the 
urface, or lies deep. If the land is dry immediately above 


ne place where the water ſprings out, it is an evidence 
hat the channel of the water lies deep: if, on the contrary, 
he land is wet, even at ſome diſtance above the place 
here the water ſprings out, it is a preſumption that the 


hannel of the water is near the ſurface, It would be a 
ertain evidence of it, if there were no more ſprings but 

ne, Bur if there are ſeveral ſprings, ariſing from water 
unning in different channels, the land above the principal 
pring may be bet, not becauſe the channel of the water of 
is ſpring is near the ſurface, but by the breaking out of 

ther leſſer ſprings, the channels of whoſe waters reach the 
face, before that of the waters of the larger ſpring. 

The wetneſs of land, ariſing from the climate or ſeaſon, 
not to be prevented in the ſame manner, as that which a- 
les from the other two cauſes mentioned. When land is 
ct, either from the overflowings of higher ground, or 
om ſprings, the water, by drains, may be intercepted 3 

| and 
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and thus prevented from doing harm. But when the v9. 
neſs ariſes from the climate, or a ſeaſon in which there; WF m 
toe much rain, as is often the caſe, it cannot be made ch 
by intercepting the water, In this caſe, we can only remo vi 
obſtructions, and thereby allow it, as quickly as poſſible, uv v 
run away. Caſting drains in places of the field where h dr 
water is in danger of ſtagnating, will be of ſome uſe: By pet 
this cannot anſwer the end; for thereby no more is don gro 
than conveying away the water that would ſtagnate in rea 
hollow; while nothing is done to convey it from the rei ob. 
of the field. And therefore, to drain land in this fituation, MY way 
it is neceſſary to lay it up in ridges properly placed, and i ove: 


cut ſmall drains acroſs the ridges, where neceſſary, con if d 
municating with each other, and with the furrows, Fo ther 
by this method, all the furrows betwixt the ridges becom rea 
drains, The water, as it falls upon the ridge, immediate cept 
makes its way to the furrows, and along them where ther red i 
is any deſcent ; and, if it is ſtopped in any of them by th: belo1 
ground riſing, is conveyed by the drains acroſs the ridge can « 
into ſome other furrow, where there is a deſcent, aloof ry p. 
which it marks its way off of the field, Be 

Drains have been mentioned, as neceſſary for preveni ſerve, 
ing or removing the wetneſs of land, from what Th 
cauſe it procceds. There are two kinds of them uſed WF dama 
open drains and hollow drains *, Hollow drain ure 
have ſome peculiar advantages. Being covered will of mo 
earth, no land is loſt, and they are no impedimen take n 


in Joon On theſe accounts, they are preferable, i ved as 
lon} We 


; uirin 
Hollow drains are made by putting ſtones into open drains, cc , " 
118 


vering the ſtones with turf, bruſhi- wood, or ſtraw, and then throwin 
earth upon the top of all. It is neceſſary that the drains be made eaſily I 
ſuch-a manner, that, when the earth is thrown upon the turf, or tl ang wil 
other things by which the ſtones are covered, it mult be of a ſufficic would 
depth to allow a plough to go, without being incommoded. 


pores a 


Af. 


ſame caſes, to open drains. But theſe advantages have 
made ſome perſons uſe them very improperly, and when 
they could be of very little uſe. Ia every caſe, open drains 
will anſwer the purpoſe of draining ; and therefore are al- 


2 wet. 
here i 
de dy 


emon: 
vie, v ways to be uſed, when it is uncertain whether hollow 
re M drains will anſwer the purpoſe. Open drains only are pro. 


: Bu per for intercepting the overflowings of water from higher 
s don: ground, and conveying away water that falls in rain. The 
in e reaſon why hollow drains will not anſwer theſe purpoſes, is 
he tal obvious. The water being on the ſurface, cannot find its 


way to them : if they are on a declivity, the water will run 
over them, as it does over any other part of the field : and, 
if they are in a hollow, the water will ſtagnate even above 


uation, 
and t1 


com. 
For them, and will be moſtly exhaled before any quantity of it 
becom reaches them. But hollow drains may be uſed for inter- 


cepting the water of ſprings : becauſe nothing more is requi. 
red in this caſe, than to continue the channels of the water 
below ground to a proper place, where its breaking out 
can do no harm : for which purpoſe hollow drains are ve- 


A 
Before we leave this article, it will not be improper to ob- 


diate| 
e chen 
by th: 
ridges 
, alon! 


reren ſerve, that land is ſometimes wet from the nature of the ſoil. 

hateveſ There are two kinds of ſoil, that are much expoſed to be 

a uſed i damaged by water. The ſoil in which there is a great mix- 
drain 


ture of clay; and the ſoil in which there is a great mixture 


d will of moſs. Experience ſhows, that both theſe kinds of ſoil 


dimen uke much longer time to dry than others that have recci- 
able, i ved as much water, and are in the fame fituation. 
long} We will beſt know how to render theſe ſoils dry, by in- 


quiring into the cauſe of their wetneſs. 

t is obſerved, that clay is a heavy body; that it does not 
alily receive water, but that it retains a large quantity, 
ind will not eaſily part with it, when once received. It 
vould ſeem, then, that clay has many pores, but that its 
pores are ſmall, Having many pores, it is capable of con- 

taining 
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taining a large quantity of water ; but, its pores being {mall 
the water does not eaſily enter into it, or paſs through it, 

It is obſerved, that moſs has ſtill worſe qualities than clay; 
for it not only retains a large quantity of water, but ali 
eaſily admits it. It would ſeem, then, that its pores a 
large; but that it has a ſtrong abſorbent quality, or co. 
tains a great quantity of undiſſolved oil. The largencſ; g 
its pores eaſily admits water, and its abſorbent quality, a 
the undiſſolved oil which it contains, prevents the paſſiy 
of the water thro! it. 

It is obvious, that laying up ſuch lands in ridges, an 
caſting drains in proper places, though of ſome uſe, je 
will not effectually remove the water; as the ſoil, from i 
nature, retains too large a quantity, and will not give it: 
paſſage into the furrows or drains, though there is a ſuf 
cient deſcent. To drain ſuch land, it is neceſſary therefore 
by culture to change the nature of it, and, in ſome meaſure, 

deftroy its power of retaining water. 

As the pores of clay are ſo ſmall, that water cannot fad 
an eaſy paſſage through it; to drain this kind of ſoil, it 
pores mult be enlarged. The methods propoſed, Ar, 
III. 5 I. for enlarging the paſture of plants, ſcem to be v. 
ry proper for this ; frequent ſtirring, and the application 
of ſuch manures as raile a fermentation. Theſe open 
tions open the pores, render the ſoil free and open, an 
thereby the water finds a more eaſy paſſage through i. 
The manures, particularly that are long in diſſolving, ar 
the moſt proper; for, till they are wholly diſſolved, they 
keep the ſoil continually open. 

Some perſons have obſerved, that clay has this bad qui 
üty; though reduced to powder, yet, when mixed with 
water, becomes as ſolid again as ever. As this is the cals 
though manures may help to make it part with the water 


as they open the ſoil by fermentation, both in the timed 
| the 
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the rain, and after it has fallen, yet frequent plowings can 


ſeal Jo but little ſervice 3 on the contrary, by opening the ſoil, 
bit make it receive the water more eaſily. It is therefore re- 
\ Clay; commended to all perſons, who have this kind of ſoil to 
ut ae deal with, as 2 matter of the greateſt importance, to lay up 
res ar: WW the land, before the rainy ſeaſon comes on, in ſuch a man- 
r con ner, as allows the water the moſt eaſy paſſage, and expoſes 
nel 0 it beſt to the influence of the winds, For thereby a great 
ty, 0 quantity will run off, and be exhaled, which otherwiſe 
Pall WY would fink into the land. 

As meſs has its pores too large, and has an abſorbent qua- 
es, an lity, or a large quantity of undiſſolved oils, which prevents 
ſe, ja the paſſage of the water through it; to drain this kind of 
rom It ſoil, it is neceſſary to leſſen its porcs, render it more com- 
* pact and firm, and, if poſſible, deſtroy its quality of re- 
a ſuff- 


raining water. Frequent ſtirring, as already mentioned in 
the caſe of clay, and the application of fuch manures as 
raiſe a fermentation, will leſſen its pores, and render it more 
firm and ſolid; and thereby prevent it from receiving ſo 


refore, 
eaſure, 


ot fiad large a quantity of water. And the application of ſuch ma- 
oil, h nures, as tend to make the moſs putrify, and to diſſolve its 
AT oils, will, in ſome meaſure, deſtroy its power of retaining 
be we. water, and thereby allow it a more eaſy paſſage, 

cation Sometimes it is obſerved that land is wet, thcugh there 
oper in it a great mixture of ſand or gravel: Theſe are kinds 
* me of ſoil which allow the water an eaſy paſſage, and are com- 
ugh I monly very dry. When they are wet, this muſt be owing 
ng, are 


to the nature of the bottom. Clay, till, or ſomething that 


» does not eaſily admit water, muſt lie near the ſurface, 
40 When this is the caſe, the land, though on a declivity, will 
4 aid be wet after violent rain. The water is eaſily admitted by 
ne cale, the ſand or gravel on the ſurface ; it is reſiſted by the clay, 
__ till, in the bottom; and, though it deſcends along theſe, 
PT Bl the abſorbent quality of the ſoil, and the other inter- 


tions 
the rup 
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ruptions which the water meets with, render its motion 
very flow, When land in this ſituation is on a plain, th, 
qualities of the ſand and gravel can be of little uſe to ren. 
der it dry. It is needleſs to propoſe drains in either of theſ, 
caſes. The method of plowing is the only thing that cn 
be of ſervice. Forming the ridges in ſuch a manner ag 0 


make many furrows, and placing them in ſuch a mane 
as to make the furrows intercept the water, ſeems to be 
the proper way of draining this kind of land, when on; 
declivity : and the forming the ridges in ſuch a manner, 2 
beſt to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air and wind, 
ſeems to be the proper way of draining it, when on a pla, 


III. Of the methods of draining Mariſbes. 


There are many mariſhes in Scotland. Some have been 
drained, and turned into very fertile land. The wate 
which ſupplies theſe mariſhes ariſes from ſprings, which ar: 
obſerved commonly in great plenty at the bottom. The 


vater of the mariſhes having no current, allows plants to 
grow from time to time. Theſe plants, with the earth 
waſhed down from the high grounds, by which mariſhs 
are commonly ſurrounded, and the duſt blown in by the 
winds have by degrees formed a ſpungy ſoil, which may he 
ſaid to float on the water. A ſoil, formed in this mauner, 
muſt be rich ; and, when drained, of great value, 

To drain a marith, it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
convey away all the ſtagnating water; and this water cau be 
conveyed away in no other manner, than by a large open 
drain, with a ſufficient fall. This fall muſt be ſuch, as 10 
carry off the water from the bottom of the mariſh, other: 
wiſe little advantage is to be expected from it. By convey: 
ing away all the ſtagnating water, ſome land on each fide 
will be gained: {or the water being removed, the earth, by 


degrees, will ſubſide, and become firm and ſolid, I. 
: this 


No I 
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's likewiſe the bottom will become firm; which will al- 
„che drain, by degrees, to be carried forward through 


ren. 
theſe . middle of the mariſh. If the ſprings, by which the 
it en ri is ſupplied, ariſe near the middle; this principal 


ain, with ſome branches out trom it on each fide, where 
: ſprings are largeſt or moſt numerous, will be ſuſficient. 
t if there are ſprings in all places, as is frequently the 
ſe, it will be neceſſary to make drains at the ſides, as 
irly parallel to the principal drain, as the ſituation of 
e mariſh will allow, to intercept the water that comes 
om the heights, and ſupplies the ſprings. It will be ne. 
ſary likewiſe, to make communications, by croſs drains, 
wixt the parallel drains at the ſides, and the principal 
ain in the middle. All theſe drains muſt be kept open 
rſome time. When the earth has fully ſubſided, and be- 
me firm and ſolid, then the drains upon the ſides, and the 
oſs drains may be turned from open into hollow drains : 
ough it would be more proper, if the mariſh is large, to 
rn ſome of them into fences for incloſures. The princi- 
| drain, if the mariſh is large, ſhould always be kept 
den; and, though ſmall, ſhould not be altered, except 
e earth becomes quite firm, and there is a deſcent for 


dareying away the water as it falls. 
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Of draining Groaunds—Cyvered Drains —9pen Drain. 
Water Furrouing. 


ET is not, in all the circle of a farmer's bulineſ; 
any thing more important, than keeping his land 
dry, or that will more certainly make proper returns for 
the expences employed in it. At the ſame time, there i 
no part of kis buſineſs, in which the Scots Farmer is mor: 


ſor in 


negligent. In viewing the country, one every where 4 
meets with paſture fields, themſelves of a good quality, C 1 
but over-run with coarſe graſs and ſpratts, ruſhes, flags E | 
and all the trumpery that proceeds from ſuper-abundan 5 
moiſture ; whereby the paſture is greatly reduced, and i 
turned to hay, it is of little valuc, and ſmall in quantity: = 
And there are few arable fields, but ſtagnating water is tg | 
be ſeen, ſoaking in the furrows, and ſpreading its influence hy 
even to the ſummit of the ridge; on which, notwithſtand- wh 
ing, the farmer, without conſidering the conſequences, be. Kt 
ſows bis labour and ſeed, though in ſuch places he may n 
depend upon having no encreaſe; which is truly“ ſpen- * 
& ding his money for that which is not bread, and his l. 0 
6 bour for that which profiteth not.“ For ſuch land; ng th 
while wet, can never be profitably Iaboured ; they are tors 


adhefive to plow, when kindlicr ſoils have received their 
tillage and are ſown; and in wet ſeaſons, the crops are 
too trilling to pay expences. This is an improvement 
that cannot be too much iwpreſſec. upon our Farmers; 


here 
d, al 
ſerved, 


ſpades 
and therefore the directions of ſome other authors ſhal 


be added to what is ſaid in the preceeding article. 


Of Covered Drains. 
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What is there ſaid, may enable. the firmer to form a te 
lerable notion from what cauſes the wetneſs of his ficls 
proceeds. If it is fpooty or ſpewy, as it is common! 
termed, and the moiiture erifes from ſprings, the firſt 2 

f tentict 


r 


-ntion is to be beſtowed in examining the ſit uation, to ſee 
tea ſufficient deſcent is to be found to carry the water 
lean off the ground; for till this is effected, it is in vain 
to begin the work. If there is, a deep drain or ditch mult 
de cut in the loweſt part of the field, in order to gain a 
ineſ;, requiſite fall, to take the water clean away from the leſſer 
lands drains» Theſe again muſt be cut from that principal drain 
is for or Gitch, to ſuch places as appear to be the heads of the 
ere is ſprings, which will be known by their being wetter, looſer, 
more Nad more boggy, than the reit of the field. They muſt 
Fher: de cut deep enough to reach the bed, whether gravel or 
ality, nd, through which the water flows, and upon the firſt 
flag, touching of this, the water will be found to rus off more 


„ freely and in greater quantities, and the ground about will 
and it 


in 


become drier and firmer. 


nity: There are two methods of making them; one by 
"15 WMrloughs, which cut them either at one or various fur- 
M tous; and the other, by digging with a ſyſtem of ſpades, 
ſtand- 


which work one after the other, ſo as to dig à drain about 
four inches wide at bottom, and of various depths and 
breaths at top. If a farmer occupies land that has no 
tones large enough in it to obſtruct a plough, that imple. 
nent is by all means adviſcable ; for the expence of cut- 
ing the drains with a plough, inſtead of ſpades, is not 
ear ſo great, as it may be done for a fifth part of the coſt, 
here are two or three kinds of draining ploughs invent» 
d, and may be had from London. Bur it hould be ob- 
ſerved, that draining ploughs can only cut the ſmall drains ; 
ſpades muſt be uſed for the main ones, or ſuch of the ſmal- 
er or crols drains, whoſe various courſe and ſuperior depth 
nll require manual work. Suppoſe a large field drained 
by parallel! cuts of a plough, ſtill the water muſt be car- 
ed out of thoſe cuts by deeper drains dug, unleſs the 
and has a regular deſcent: but whether the operation be 
priormed by a plough at a ſmall expence, or by ſp- des at 
large one, ſtill the neceſſity of the improvement for 
wet 
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ſuſſiciently to gain a deſcent for the water. They ſhould al 
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wet ſoils remains the ſame; and thoſe who have had ex er 
perience of their nature will not regret the expence of per. M af 
forming the work effectually. jcari 

If the ſoil is very wet, it will be neceſſary to cut the hort 
drains pretty near each other, by which means it will h ern, 
laid in a moſt dry and wholeſome order. They ſhouy WF © 3 
be dug of various depths and ſizes, proportioned to th. 
length, the wetneſs of the land, and the foil. Phe annex. 
ed ſcales [Plate I. Fig. .] are ſuch as frames ſhould be 
made by, for the men to work from; If the workmen 
have a frame of lit deal of ſuch ſhapes to draw after 
them through their work, they cannot commit miſtakes 
either accidental or willſul. Ihe dephths ſhould be varied 


archi! 
lu m. 
that \ 
The e 
foil; | 
practi 
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be filled up with proper materials to the height of the lin: 
drawn, and then filled up to the top with earth acraß 
them in the centre, by which the ſurface is again render. 
ed level, and no part of it is loſt. They ſhould be left 
open for ſome time, until the quantity of moiſture abate, 
and the land acquire more ſolidity. Ihe beſt time for co. 
vering theſe drains is about Michaelmas, the earth being 
drieſt at that ſcaſon, before the winter rains begin to fall 

In reſpect to the materials for filling up theſe draing 
the farmer muſt be guided by the circumſtances of ſitus- 
tion. If ſtones are to be had in great plenty, ke ſhould 
fill with them, as being the cheapeſt, meſt durable, and 
at the ſame time ſerving to clean his ground. Above the 
ſtones, they ſhould be covered with turf, the. graſs fide 
downwards, or with heath, broom, ſtraw, or any other 
thing that can be had moſt convenient and proper fo keep 
the carth from falling in among the crevices of the ſtones; 
through which, if no ſuch accident happen, the water wil 
paſs caſily, the drains will prove effectual; and the plough, 
after the earth that was turned out is laid above all, vil 
go freely over without being oppoſed by the ſtones under- 


neath. A foot depth .of mould over the drain will be {uf- 
| ficen! 
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gent in paſture grounds; but this covering ſhould be at 
1-aſt a foot and a half in plowed lands, When ſtoncs are 
ſcarce, faggots made up of the branches of trecs, bricks, 
horns, bones, ſolid turf laid in like a wedge, ſtraw, 
tern, ling, ſtubble, are al! uſed in various places; but they 
Gh not anſwer the purpoſe fo well, becauſe they are apt to 
decay and rot, the earth falls in, and the drains arc Itop- 
pid: but it would be highly proper, to line the fides ot 
he drains with bricks or ſtones without mortar, to keen 
he carth from failing in there, and at the faine time give 
free ad attance to the water. In Effex, where thete driins 
hive been uſed almoit time immemoriai, the farmers intilt, 
that the great object is not durability of materials, but the 
arching the earth when the materials are rotten and gous. 
lu many parts of that county drains run well to this day, 
that were filed with nothing but ſtraw thirty years ago. 
The extending ſuch a practiee thould depend abſolutely on 
ſoil; for moſt certainly there are foils, in which ſuch a 
practice would be totally ine xpedient. 

It may be almoſt needleſs to caution the farmer, that 
where a great quantiry of water is to be diſcharged, the 
main drain into which the ſmaller drains are to empty 
themſclves, ſhould not by any means be filled up, even 
with ones, unleſs it be both very deep and very wide, 
ad there be a great quantity of ſtones to throw into it, 
ft it ſhould not be able to diſcharge all the water; in 
which caſe, the whole work will prove worſe than uſcleſs; 
premedy being very difficult on account of the ſtones, 

A late Engliſh writer ſays, that covered drains, dug 
hicty two inches deep, four inches wide at bottom, and 
xlve at top, and filled about ten inches deep, may be 
ompletely executed at 3d a perch or fall, where labour is 
4d. per day in winter; if ſo, they may be wrought much 
neaper with us, where labour is conſiderably cheaper. 
Wt the prices of the work will depend on the general 


ts of labour in the neighbourhood ; in none will the 
| expence 


expence be any thing comparable to the profit: The bene. 


fit of theſe drains is immenſe ; in many ſoils they are ac. * 
tually alone ſufficient to convert bad land into good, t ll © 
more than doubling the rent. Whenever a wet ſoil is met I 
with, I would on all accounts recommend to the improyer, 2 
to determine immediately upon drainage, He can in no 
way lay out his money in a more judicious method, nr Wl ** 
in one more certain of paying him. In many parts it i; 
well known that the firſt arable crop has repaid the whole C 
expence, which is a profit hardly to be reaped in any other Pro 
article to which a man can attend. In wet foils, which ig! 
are converted from arable to graſs, this improvement vil Her 
be found of the utmoſt expediency ; the grals will cone per. 
with ſurpriſing luxuriancy after this work. The number fuer 
of common farmers, who execute {mall quantities of i, Neepe 
ſhew plainly their idea of the profit attending it: here and tet 
there a great farmer, who has money ſufficient, drains his Wie «: 
whole farm in this manner, at a conſiderable expence, ¶ botio 
and with a vaſt and certain advantage; which ſhows, that ois, 
the only reaſon of the practice not being univerſal, is the WMihan 
farmer's inability of bearing the expence. This ſbould Mrcred 
certainly induce the landlords to aſſiſt their tenants, ſuch {Mscnce: 
as arc induſtrious and willing to do well, with money a ſtr: | 
| common intereſt to carry on and perfect ſo good and ne- they n 
l eciliry a work: to demand a higher intereſt from the te. Wo grac 
j nant, as the common practice is in Scotland, is uſurious ſk cart 
| and oppreſſive. | is loaſt 
1 Suppoſe the land perfectly flat and very wet, and to re. i con 
N quire from fifty to ſeventy falls per acre, this, at the rate oe w} 
ji 3 d. per fall abovementioned, for digging and filling, come The e 
5 to 15 5. But ſuppoſing it double, though if the above ac: unghil 
Ir count of the rate in England is juſt, it ſhould be a third es of 
il cheaper, that will come to no more than 3o s. which l, 
li I f. 6 d. of additional rent per acre ; though in all pros: IN . 
i bility the ſoil, with half that number of falls, will be ner ; 
doubled in value. However without ſtating fuck or 2 ting 
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articular inſtances, we may venture to aſſert, that this 
wark of thorough draining, is of ſuch an excellent nature, 
ind ſo eſſential to good Huſbandry, that an improver need 


got entertain the leaſt apprehenſion of being repaid his mo- 
ger with the moſt ample intereſt : ke can expend it on 
nothing that will more certainly anſwer. | 


Of Open Drains. 

Open drains have been mentioned, {page 151.] as only 
proper for intercepting the overflowings of water from 
higher grounds, and conveying any water that falls in rain; 
tor which purpoſes hollow or covered drains are impro- 
per. It is impoſſible to give any particular directions ei- 
ther for the depth or wideneſs of them, becauſe that muſt 
depend upon circumſtances according to the quantity of 


Imater they have a chance to receive, and the quality of 


the ſoil. In all caſes they ſhould be of a proper width at 
bottom, and the fides ſhould flope a little. But in light 
oils, which are apt to run, they ought to ſlope much more 
than in others. Some farmers of late have rejected co- 
ered drains altogether : from a conſideration of the ex. 
pences, and the riſk of their choaking or filling up; and 
hare beta ken themſelves univerſally to open drains : theſe 
they make of the proper depth; but ſlope the ſides away 
lo gradually, that a plough can go to the bottom of it, or 
a cart can paſs eaſily over: and by this means no ground 
irloaſt; for by making a deep watcr furrow in the bottom 
o contain the water, unleſs the quantity is the greater, 
he whole ſpace may be covered with corn and grals. 
The carth thrown up is carted off, either to the general 


unghill, or to compoſt dunghills made at the corners or 
des of the field. 


Of Water-furrowing. 
IN all arable fields, water-furrowing is an indiſpenſible 
Wy, A great expence may be very fruitleſsly laid out in 


king drains if this is neglected, particularly in the au- 
tumnal 


11 


tumnal plowings ; for the dryneſs and health of the lad Men 
depends on the cutting them wich judgment and fpirit, e. 
Farmers are ſometimes backward in this point, in giving oil 
even their wheat crops fair play; but not one in twenty, Ic 
where it is cuſtomary to plow up the ſpring-corn land; che 
and fallows before winter, will be at the expence of doing and 
them juſtice. This is a fatal ſaving, and attended with W's te 
the worſt conſequences. lo 

Make the plowmen, before they leave the fields, dray they 
out the furrows in ſuch places as will beſt lay them dry; crref 
then the labourers ſhould with ſpades dig a ſpit out from Mas 
the bottom of the furrow, and lay it on one fide, ſhovel. Noni 
ling out the looſe mould, and alſo paring down the ſides baby 
of the furrow, leaving it in neat huſband-like order. They muſt 
ſhould with care open the furrows of the plowing, to le chick 
the water into it; and in general make it a rule, to leave He 
the field ſo cut, that no water can any where lodge. Com. hing 
pared with the advantages of this practice, the ex pence 
will not bear naming, Many farmers are too apt to ne- 
glect the digging, only ſhovelling out the looſe earth left 
by the plough; but water furrows ſo carleſsly made pre. 
ſently require deepening, and never anſwer the end deſigu- 
ed with any tolerable ſucceſs, 

In the lpring, as the plowing advances, water furronm: 
ſhould be cut through all the new plowed lands, as ſoon 
as the fields are finiſhed. Saving a trifle of money in the 
omiſſion of ſuch a neceſſary work, often hazards a crop, 
and is ſure greatly to damage it. In making them, have 
a a ſure eye to the deſcents and variations of the ſurface, ſo 
that no water lodge in any part, however wet the weather. 

The old furrows in the wheat fields, and thoſe in the fal- 
lows plowed in autumn, ſhould be carefully looked to: f 
they are filled in any places, by the crumbling in of the 
moulds after froſt, or by the paſſage of moles, or other ac. 


cidents, let them be cleaned out; for too much attention 
| canno 
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avs . annot be given to keep our lands quite free from ſtagnant 
irit, ter. Very ſmall ſavings in the omiſſion of this work, 
ring vill be attended with certain and great loſſes. 

la all new ſown lands, as ſoon as a field is finiſhed, let 


nt 
by the ploughs, before they leave it, ſtrike the water furrows, 
ing and ſend ia men directly with ſpades to ſcower them; that 
vic, , to throw out the moulds. 

la lands ſown with clover or graſs ſeeds among the corn, 
Iray Mtbcy ſhould be dug a ſpit deep, and the moulds thrown 
Iry; carefully out. Many farmers are not attentive enough to 
rom as point; they only ſcower the furrows : but they ſhould 
„rel. Noonüder, how long the graſs is on the ground, which pro- 


ade baby may be two or three winters; and conſequently it 
[hep muſt be very material to the crop, to lie dry all that time, 
o let WI vbich ſcowering alone will not effect. 

Here it may be proper to take notice, that where ground 
hing in a declivity is either ſubject to ſprings or ſuperve - 
nient water, it is adviſeable to plow them nearly in a hori- 
zontal direction, uanting along the declivity ; by which 
means each furrow carries off the water, which otherways 
would fink into the next ridge. If the clay underneath 
le at ſo ſmall a depth that the plough can reach it, this will 
have a very good effect: And as the nearly horizontal di- 
reftion of the furrow, gives the water but a flow motion, 
It will not be ſo apt to waſh away the richer mould, as it 


would, if the furrows were more perpendicular to that di- 
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in the B--fion. Theſe furrows ſhould however have ſlope enough 
= to give the water a current, ſufficient to prevent its ſoak- 
ave 


log into the ridges underneath. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


on Summer Fallauing ground The aduantages and diſu 
ent met bod of Fallowing *. 


UMMER FALLOWING is, a reſting of the ground, 9 
ſuffering it to lie idle and free from producing of 
crop for the ſpace of a whole year; during which year g 
reſt, it is plowed up at ſeveral ſeaſons, and in the many 


pointed out in this treatiſe, in order to repair the, waſti 


and wearied carth with freſh mould, which remaining fy 
ſo long a time expoſed to the influence of the weather, i 
thereby becomes impregnated ; and by the propagation 
freſh ſalts, the mother of corn, and all other vegetably 
it is rendered fitter and better qualified for che produdin 
| d 


This Treatiſe was firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1724, bythe 
Honourable Society for improving ia the knowledge of Agricultur 
under the title of ** A Treatife concerning the manner of fallowingd 
„Ground, raiſing of Graſs-feeds, and training of Lint and Hemp, in 
<< the increaſe aud improvement of the Linen-manufaCturies in 800 
„land; publiſhed for the benefit of the Farmers in that Kingdom 
In the Introduction, the following account is given of the Society i 
ſelf, and of the deſign of the treatiſe. : 

„% We ſcetn at preſent to be in a very proper ſeaſon for purſuiy 
** theſe advantages; we are at peace with our neighbours abroat; 
** we are free from inteſtine troubles and confu ſions; the management 
of public affairs is confined to a few hands; our commons are 10 
* prefſed into the wars, nor the main body of our gentry called fron 
** their own homes, to attend at the ſeat of government; ſo that u 


neither want hands to work, nor heads to direct, if we would but 


*« ouſly apply our endeavours to theſe purpoſes. R is for the advanc- 
„ment of theſe laudable ends, that ſo many perſons of diſtinctia 
* have formed themſelves into a ſociety, with a view to promote th 
% advantages of their country, in a manner neither attended with ta 
% much charge, nor expoſed to envy: Their intention is to promote: 
« general good, and in a more particular manner to afliſt the honel 
* endeavours of every well diſpoſed country Farmer: For this purpoſe 
© they have not only been ready, from time to time, to communicat 


their obſeryations, by anſwering the queſtions, or reſolving 7 
| | a 5 as.” 


1 


t new crops. And this is neceffary to be done every 
Pourth or fifth year, as the different kinds of ſoil ſhall re- 
uire. The advantages which ariſe from this practice, are, 
irſt, That the earth is refreſhed, and the ſalts renewed, 
ly, By frequent plowing, the weeds and trumpery, 
hich give ſo much diſturbance to the huſbandman, im po- 
zriſh his ground, and leſſen his crop, are entirely de- 
troyed ; and inſtead of harming him, ace made profitable; 
or, by being plowed down, they come in place of dung to 


1 dfu 


und, 9 
np of! 
year gf 
Manne 


c. wa ground, and give him an addition of ſalts. 3dly, In 
ning lace of weeds which incumbered his ground, he is ſup- 
mer, ed with more plentiful crops of corn than formerly. = 
tion 9 The 


zetable 


duttin MW: doubs which have occurred to particular perſous, in their ſeveral at- 


of « tempcs towards improvement, the uſefulneſs and advantages of 

« which, they hope, a little time and experience will juſtify ; but they 

„ by tte « have alſo been at pains to provide, at their own charge, models of 
4cultur, ſuch inſtruments of huſbandry, which have been found upon trial 


« much to abridge the trouble of the labourer, and are not as yet com- 
« monly received or made uſe of among us, from whence, they that 
« are diſpoied may have an opportunity to provide themſelves at a very 
© (mail expence. They have further thought it incumbent upon them, 
« to offer the following directions contained in this ſhort eſſay, to 
« ſerve as a guide to thoſe who are already entered upon a couric of 
improvement, and to undeceive thoſe who are inclined to deſpiſe 
« new methods; hoping to engage them, from the proſpect of their 
« own advantage, to put theſe leſſons in practice, from whence others 
« have already reaped ſo great benefits. 

The following ſheets being chiefly calculated 4 the uſe of the 
common farmers, are therefore delivered with the greateſt fimplicity 
but fs; “ and plainneſs, being not ſo much intended to divert as to inſtruct 
dvane- BY the reader: And in regard the practice of Summer-fallowing of 
tinctio ground (which is the ſubject of the firſt chapter) has been much ne- 
note te glected by ſome, and even argued againſt by others as unprofitable; 
with zeit is thought neceſſary here to premiſe a ſhort deſcription of the 
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omote thing itſelf, with a view of the benefits ariſing from it; and alſo 
e bone © to obviate or anſwer theſe popular topicks or objections made uſe 
purpoſe, of, by perſons not ſufficiently appriſed of their own intereſt, to dif 
= courage men from the praCtice of it." 
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The only objection which the generality of our farag 
have to this practice, is, That they are poor, and canyy 
forgoe the want of a crop, and one crop cannot be eng 
ted to make up the loſs of two. 
In anſwer to tkis, it ought to be conſidered, That ti 
very method is propoſed as a remedy to their poyery, 
and they are not to give over or be diſcouraged, becuy 
ne crop after fallowing, does not yield them ſo much: 
two would have done without it: No, it is not the retun 
of one year that is to make them up, but they are to regu! got 
the profit ariſing from the whole; for, by experiene re 
which is the countryman's ſureſt guide, it is found, mu A 
in two or three years after fallowing, there is a grebe 


in a year longer without fallowing ; and by this meth 
the ſtrength of your ground is increaſed ; it is laid dom 
in better heart, and conſequently bleſſed with a great hin 
creaſe ; whereas, by the ordinary practice, it is daily will 
ed and decayed, except the firſt year of dunging. isg 

To illuſtrate this the better, let us take an example 
the product ariſing from both methods. The generlliy 
of farmers, who follow the common courſe, reckon it goal 
increaſe, upon their beſt infield ground, after dunging, ec 
have the fixth corn, the ſecond year the fifth, the third an om; 
fourth years the fourth; and, if it runs longer, the thilo 


| but it ſhall be ſuppoſed that the three laſt years yield ee i; 


fifth: by which calculation, the product of one boll, is eth. 
four years twenty-one; from which, the ſeed being ded r f. 
ted, there remains of neat increaſe, ſeventeen bolls. Tak: 
the ſame ground and ſummer fallow it; it is known thu 
ſeverals have had above the twelfth corn: but ſuppoſe it or 
ly yield, as it may well do the firſt year, the eighth, th: 
ſecond and third years, the ſeventh corn, you ſhall har 
after one boll's ſowing in the courſe of thre: years twen!} 
two bolls increaſe ; and the ſeed being deducted, the nen 
produce is ninetcen: So that by this rule, he who fallon 

hs 


— 
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his ground has an advantage of two bolls in the courſe of 
four years, after one boll's ſowing, notwithſtanding the loſg 
of an entire crop: fo that in a farm of thirty bolls ſowing, 
the farmer that fallows his ground will have ſixty bolls in- 
creaſe, beyond the other who does it not, with this fur- 
ther advantage, that the fallowed ground will be daily im- 
proving and growing better; whereas that which is untal- 
owed, muſt be waſted and decayed by conſtant tillage, 
And as this difference will be found in the very beſt 
"rounds, the benefits ariſing from this method will be 
vreater and more ſenfible in weaker grounds: In theſe it 
| reckoned good produce to have, in the ordinary way, . 
our after one; ſo that, in four years, the neat increaſe of 
"ne boll's ſowing, the ſeed being ded ucted, will be twelve: 
ow, by fallowing, the ſeventh, or at Jeaſt the ſixth corn, 
nay be depended upon; by which, taking it at the loweſt 
ſtimate, you have of clear produce in three years, fifteen 
jolls : So that, by this calculation, the farmer that fallows 
is ground, ſhall after thirty bolls ſowing, in the courſe of 
our years, have an increaſe of ninety bolls at leaſt, be- 
ond what the other will have who follows the ordinary 
ourſe, And this, it is hoped, will be ſuflicient to take off 
he objection, and to give a proſpect of an abundant re- 
ompeuce for all the extraordinary pains and labour which 
allowing requires; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 
te increaſe above mentioned, as ariſing from the ordivary 
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oll, is Wctbod, is reckoned to the full; whereas the produce af- 
g dedu er fallowing, will appear to thoſe who have experienced 
ls, Tia, to be but very inditferently ſtared, in compariſon of 
own tht 


bat, in reality, it will yield. 
oſe it 0 Summer fallowing in general, being eſteemed by all 
hth, tb: Wilful nuſbandmen, the greateit improvement for grounds 


hall har be uſed in propagating of corns ; we ſhall proceed directly 
s tc)" the different manners of fallowing for different grains, 
the neil 


Id different grounds, 
o fallow 
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And therefore, Firſt, As te ſtrong clays, it is gener; 
thought a winter-furrow is abſolutely neceſſiry, and this 
to be given in countries where they fallow their bear. lan 
immediately after harveſt ; and then they plow their oy 
grounds. After all that neceſſary work is over, give yoy 
fallow the firſt furrow any time in winter; give it its ſecoy/ 
in the latter end of May; if it is to have four furrow, 
which you'll be able by that time to judge, by its bei 
peſtered by much graſs, the greateſt enemy of all to con, 
and ought therefore carefully to be deſtroyed : for th 
end you muſt cleave the ſecond furrow, which ought 4, 
ways to be as deep as the ground will allow, and let it 
to the end of June, or beginning of July, when you ur 
thoroughly to harrow it, at leaſt ſo far as to make the cu 
tle that's to labour it, to go eaſy and ſmooth ; then ju 
are to croſs- plow it, by which means the ground is ſo bid 
en, that the graſs, in the ſummer ſeaſon, if tolerably dy, 
will dic, and what remains will become ſo weak, thai 
will eaſily part with the ground in harrowing, which h. 
be done before you give it the ſeed-furrow, and then to 
on your lime or other manure for the enſuing crop. 

There is another method of managing clay grounds whe 
clean, and grounds that have been in ule to be fallowedi 
their courſe : The firſt furrow they commonly get, is 
twixt the oat-ſeed, and the making of the bear ſeed, wh 
is ordinarily ſome time in March, if the ſeaſon proves good 
Fallowing, that is thus long of getting its firſt furro 
ought by all means to have it dry, which produces two u 
vantages ; namely, That that ground, dry plowed, vin 
and rots as they call it; the weeds thereby conlume; 
what ſeeds of them are in the ground grow frech, and 
deſtroyed by the ſecond plowing ; fo that by that means 
root and ſeed of the weeds are killed. If the ſeaſon beth 
the oats and bear ſeed is neglected, the next ſeaſon is af 
bear · ſeed, about which time the ground turns ſo bard t 


it is not to be got plowed ; and much depends on theb 
plona s 
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becauſe of the ſeaſons turning drier and drier; 


zer loving, 


thun what is miſled in the firſt plowing, generally ſpeaking, 
rn hard to be hit in the ſecond. The iccond plowing of 
ir os ground is to be given in the drieſt time of ſummer, 
e you..4 the third or laſt furrow to be given in the month of 
ſecouWWlla vouſt, before the barveſt comes on. When, your mid- 
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ne furrow is cleaved in the end of June, or beginning of 

aly, your dung ſhould be laid on before the laſt furrow, 

dich is given in Auguſt : The reaſon of giving your fur. 

ow in Auguſt before harveſt, is, that ſo much of your 

inter work may be over; the ground ſettles and grows 

rm before ſowing, and, if your grounds lie low and wet, 

hey ought to be early ſown, that your grain may be early 

o and well ſtooled before winter, and fo be able to de- 

end itſelf againſt the moiſture ; and you cannot employ 

he dewy mornings and rainy days of harveſt to better pur- 

oſe, than in ſowing the wheat, when your ground has 
een ſeed-furrowed in Auguſt, as before directed. 

ln your dry-lying grounds, you need not be in ſuch 
aſte; ſowing in the end of September or beginning of 
ober will do very well: In harrowing of your grounds 
ef} after this manner, and of the foil above deſcribed, 
deware of harrowing too fine; but leave a good round 

nould as they call it, which protects the tender grain in its 
ct riling, and during the winter ſeaſon, which inſenſibly 
joulders theſe ſmall clods ; and has the ſame effect upon 
heat, as hoeing up the earth on peaſe and turnip; and 
ben rolled with a roller in the ſpring, is of great advan- 
ige to cover and ſtrengthen the roots, which may happen 
o be looſened by the froſts. 

It is to be obſerved, that ftrong clays in heart are not 
uy to be over plowed. Lou are likewiſe to be careful 
dat no water ſtand on your ground or furrows, but that 
oper drains be made to carry it off; and this is not pe- 
iar to clay, but requiſite to all other ſorts of grounds; 


regard water not only deſtroys the grain that is ſown, 


and 
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and loſes the advantage of your manure, but encourzg, 
graſs, which ſometimes overgrows the whole field. 20 
The rules ſet down for the firſt fallowing by four fur. 
rows, is only neceſſary where the ground is over-run with 
graſs, or other weeds, that are hard to be got out, and ar 
very hurtful. The ſecond way will be proper, where the 
ground is not very grafly and is pretty clean ; this manage. 
ment is for wheat, the next crop to be peaſe, the next by. 
ley, the fourth commonly is oats, and then they fallow, 
gain; but the farmers in Eaſt Lothian, moſtly from their 
experience in clay grounds, find the crop of oats fo indif. I 
ferent, that they chuſe to throw out oats, and have the Wt ft. 
whole labouring ground in four breaks, and fallow aſic 
the barley, and thereby take only three crops ; upon the iſt i! 
matter, you will find your three crops ef wheat, pcaſe, our 
| barley, and one fourth lying fallow, afford you more than Had t 
when you have four breaks, and one fifth lying fallow; ere 
and your ground when in four breaks will be always clean. 
er, becauſe oftner fallowed, nd u 
When you ſow peaſe after wheat, if you could burn the 


ſtubble, or otherwiſe deſtroy it, you would be more certznil I 
of your peaſe; for when wheat ſtubble is rank, it is apt uch 
keep the ground open, ſo your peaſe are liable to the incon-Wiſ!; t 
veniency of lying too hollow, and more expoſed to froſt a 
drought; wherefore, it is thought that wheat upon tallos nd fa 
on which you are to {ow peaſe, ought to be cut as cloſet nd 

be v 


the ground as ppſſible, by which means you will have mort 
fodder, and conſequently more dung to help and afliſt yout 
fallow; otherways plow it down as ſoon as you carry i 
your wheat, thereby to rot the ſtubble, which will ſerve i 
ſtead of a little dunging: If your peaſe ſuceced, they me 
li-raic and rot the ground, ſo that you may depend up 
your third crop, which is barley, which will need no mo 
than two fucrows in this method of labouring ; by wb) 
means you avoid the danger of a wet ſteering time, and [a 


your horſes when they are at the loweſt, which is 2 c0! 
| ſideradl 


1 


gerable advantage. The ſame method will ſerve ſor 
-ounds that are more of a clay than a light nature. 

The next to be conſidered are light grounds, on which 
metimes wheat is ſown : the ſpring ſurrow is the beſt way 
or theſe grounds; they are not in danger of being too dry 
ad hard; and therefore you are maſter of plowing them 
any time of ſummer, nor are they apt to be ſo plagued 
ith couch-graſs as clay grounds, nor need they fo much 
lowing. Theſe grounds are very apt to be over-plgwed, 
nd are liable to a misfortune, which the country people 
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ill Harrow ſlaying : Three furrows, commonly ſpeaking, 
re ſufficient for. ſuch grounds; and they are to have no 
ore if they run not to weeds, which ſometimes happens, 
ut they ought never to be ſuffered to come to flower; and 


round is always to be plowed when weeds ſpriog high, 
nd the ground well grown, as it is called, which is eafily 


revented if the three furrows are given with underſtand- 


g; for no doubt every ſuch over-growth of trumpery 
nd weeds waſtes the ſalts, and conſequently in proportion 
eakens your ground. 
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There is a late practice in tome places in England very 
nuch approved, which in a few years may become univer- 
al; that upon all their fallow grounds, they ſow their firſt 
rop barley or bear, and after that cheat, the third peaſe, 
nd fallows down to the fourth, and repeats the ſame grain. 
nd the reaſon of this is plain and obvious; for becauſe 
be wheat being ſown in autumn, the greateſt care taken 
annot deſtroy all the feeds and trumpery, but leſs or more 
ö two ſeaſons will ſpring, and ſome come to ſced, efpecial- 
7 the popple, and graſs feeds, ſuch as gooſe corn, dornal, 
Kc. which are commonly the cloſe attendants of wheat. 
a the other hand, the feed and weeds are firſt deſtroved 
the ſummer fallow ; and if they ſet up their heads with 
wma and ſpring ra ins, and are not killed by the froſt, 
be plough does it ia the advanced ſpring, and fets them 
leaſt a ſeaſon behind. and can never diſturb the barley. 
No. IV. 7 Then 
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and Clay grounds are allo ordered that way to advantax 
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Then again, the barley delights in a free open ground, ay 
keeps it ſo, as you will perceive by its roots; and being; 
ſhort while in the ground, the wheat after binds and brit 
it to firmneſs, by the ſtrong roots which it leaves, and p 
ding with it two ſeaſons ; ſo that by ſowing the barley, t 
field is better fitted and id for wheat than otheryiz 
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In places where they can command dung, they take onh 
two crops, bear and wheat, and fallows down the chic 
becauſe theſe grains afford moſt ; and in lighter grougg 
and remote from manure, they content themſelves vit 
two crops, barley or bear firſt, ſecond peaſe, and fallon 
down to bear again. | 

All that has been ſaid above, regards only Croft or ly. 
field Ground, as commonly termed : Not but all may k 
tried upon ſtiong outficld, and brought in place of inhil 
which perhaps as richer, you may chuſe to lay down f 
hay or grafs ; but the ouchld mult for certain be well dung 


ed and limed, or both it you can ſpare it; or burnt a 
limed, firſt plowing, which anſwers in ley as well as in nd 


The method for burning is this; after you have tirced th 
ground by a flaughtcr ipade, or breaſt plow, or, to a 
men's labour, with a plough and horſes, cutting the groun 
with the-coulter of a plough without the ſoak ; aud the 
croſs cutting it with both coulter and ſoak ; and when d 
turfs of moſs, or clots of clay are ſufficiently dry, ict 
ſame be gathered in ſmall heaps ; and if need requires, i 
the betier executing of this, you may have ſome dt 
whins, broom, or other jewel, to be mixed in the ben 
for the readier firing them: but carefully obſerve in bun 
ing, never to allow the heap to go to a flame; but as J 
perceive it to break out, to cauſe cover it with new tyrl 
for the flower you burn it, and the more you ſtifle! 
flame, you ſhall have the more aſhes, and conſequently tl 
more ſalts: Atter being burnt, having ſtood {ome tim 
let the clots and aſhes be ſpread in a calm day aſter ral 
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ind, an egually as may be; and Jet the places where the heap 
being d be paired clean; and at the fame time ſpread thirty 

d bring forty loads of lime upon each acre; and plow it before 

and u wincer rains, with an ebb farcow, if you deſign to ſow 

1 W wich winter grain: But if for a ſummer corn croy, it 
Erwik, 


| be plowed with a pretty deep furrow, whereby the 
e and athes being deep covered, will be leſs liable to be 
ſhed off with the winter rains; and the mould that ig 
roed uppermaſt will be ſweetued and meliorated with the 
ater froſts and ſnows. In the ſpring, about the begin- 
be of April, let it be plowed again, of the fame deep- 
b as formerly, that ſo the lime and the aſhes may be 
ought up to mix with the other mould, and this may be 
ne in narrow ridges, not raWed very high: And fow 
ley or oats as you think proper. 

There is no great advantage in fallowing of moſſy 
ounds, where the moſs is deep, unleſs you deſign to bring 
to a better and ſweeter ſward of graſs, by burning the 
ne that year of the fallow, and taking only one or two 
0ps, and to lay it down with graſs ſeeds ; and even in this 
ſe you are to avoid burning and tirring of the whole 
oſs : For which purpoſe tollow this method; take one 
the Denſhyring plows, which is with a broad flat ſock, 
d a wing out from it, the wing for cutting the turf, 
d the ſock for laying the graſly part over; and, as you 
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let ius lay over three, four, five or fix furrows, which we 
ppoſe will de two or three toot broad, then you are to 
ne the like breadth oext to it without plowing ; ſo that 
this means the half of your field will be only plowed, 
ad the other half in graſs. Thus done, you are, about 
dle of ſummer, and when the furrows and moſs are 
ry, to tauſe cut the faid turf in the lengths of two 
ots or ſo ; place part of the turf upon the graſs ground, 
nd put fire to the whole, if they'll burn without put- 
og them in heaps ; but if not, lay them in heaps, 
car a cartfu! in bigneſs, and obſerve the method of 

burning 
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immediately thereafter ſow oats ſomewhat thinner tall 


13 


burning and ſpreading the aſhes, as above directed, 
this alteration, that you throw above two parts of the 
upon the green ſurface, the third being ſufficient to ſery 
the plowed ground: Becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed thy; 
good deal of the plowed moſs will be burnt and hen 
underneath. Immediately after this, which will be abo 
Auguſt, give it a narrow ordinary furrow, as well the ſu 
face you ſaved, as that which you burnt, and let it lye 4 
winter as dry as poſſible; and early in the ſpring, in a 4 
time, give it a croſs plowing, with a narrow ebb furt 
the better to mix the moſs and the aſhes together; al 
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uſual ; and give your oats a good harrowing to ſmooth 
ſufficiently ; and in two or three days thereafter ſow yoy 
ſield with rye-graſs and clover, as directed in the next chu 
ter. But if the moſs is ſhallow, and of a fenny natur 
and a clay foil below, there is no better improvement can; 
than by burning the whole, and ſummer fallowing a 
plowing up the clay to mix with the aſhes : And this vil 
prove a laſting ficld either for corn or graſs. 
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Narr. 
Oblerve, in laying on either lime or dung, or lajin 


them on jointly together, which, by experience, is fou 
to be the beſt of all manure, lay on no more on your fer: 
ral ſorts of grounds above-deſcribed, than what you a 
plow in two days at moſt z becauſe, it rain overtake yu 
before the lime is plowed in, it is apt to ſuffer very mud 
by ic; and if dung, to wath away. The dung and ode 
manure {ould be laid on before the laſt furrow, which! 
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given in Auguſt. Some lay it on the ſecond furrow, ſon N. 
on the ſirſt, after harrowiag with the break harrow. An prop 
ihe obſervation ariſing from that, is, That the ſooner Mus 
dung is laid oo, the more it incorporates with the grovodl:1.... 
and cxcrts itfelf more the firſt crop; but is ſooner exhughdan 
cd and waſted. And take the following direction how ours 
prepare your middens and dung-hills after the eaſieſt money... 
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Take a head - ridge of your ſtrongeſt clay or beſt ground, 
low it once or twice as deep as poſſible; and after you 
have harrowed it ſtrongly with your break harrow, carry 
out and lay along it a ſtratum. of your horſe and cow-dung, 
about half a foot thick, leaving on each ſide five foot of 
arth or thereby; then carry out ſhell-lime burat, and lay 
it above the ſaid dung, of the ſame thickneſs ; and above 
that lime, throw up the five foot of earth you left on each 
fide to cover the lime; which, with its natural moiſture, 
will ſoon flacken the lime, and preſerve all its ſtrength. 
Thereafter repeat another ſtratum of dung, with another 
of lime, and carry earth above all. In cafe you have no 
lime, take ſea-ſhells, ſea-ſand, ſcouring of ditches, clays, 
&c, and mix with your dung. After your duag-hill has 
food, and fermented about two months, take a plough 
and go thorough it five or fix times, and harrow as afore- 
aid, and cauſe your ſervants gather up the fides of it 
with ſhovels. If you arc to make uſe of it to winter corn, 
ſuch as wheat or rye, you may repeat the plowing and 
harrowing once more: But if it ſtands to the ſpring, let it 
then be amongſt the earlieſt of your works: When you 
come to carry it out, it will part and ſpread as well as vi- 
geon dung, and you may carry off from the head ridge all 
the earth, as deep as the plough went, which will be as 
good as any of it; ſeeing that the falts of the dung, by 
lying ſo long on that place, will have pierced a good way 
down, And all the dung hills you make about your doors, 
vii de the better of being mixed as above. 

Now, that we are upon manure and dungs, it is not im- 
proper to ſuy ſomething upon maile, though little uſed in 
Ws country, and but few pits of it diſcovered : Of which 
there is two forts, ſtone an clay marle; and is no other 
chan a finer ſpecies of clay, and of as many different co- 
ours. Very often it is found in meadow grounds, and 
upon the brinks of rivers an! brooks. The ſtone marle, 
man cooled to fun and rains, ordinarily falls down in 

the 
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the ſhape of dice, is often found among coal, and, gene. it 
rally ſpeaking, both kinds lye in ſour wet ground. The tes 
beſt method to know its richneſs and goodness, is by the gr 
treencſs of its parts, and flimienets in your hand; or by du 
putting a piece of it, when dry, in a glaſs of water, and | 


it with the water it crumbles and falls, it may be reckoned * 
| good; By the bottom of the glafs you will diſcover what * 
ſind it contains, which you will likewiſe know by taſting — 
it in your mouth; and that is the richeſt and beſt male gre 
that has the leaſt ſand, cal 
There is no dung or manure upon earth comparable to * 
marle, when rightly adapted to the foil; being wonderful. a 
iy good for all ſandy ground, and light weak foils; but aj 
not for clays; conform to the ordinary rhymes. - 
If you marle ſand, you ſhall buy land ; men 
If you marle moſs, you ſhall have no loſs ; fully 
But if you marle clay, you throw all away. nien 
| T 
The way to manage it, is, that when it is digged, you Ml ren 
carry it cut in Carts, and ſpread it equally upon your field ¶ to be 
that you fallow, or in the ordinary way of plowing, or up- Ness 
en your lee- ground; and lat it lye expoled for the ſpace of rout 
| all a vear to the dews, rains and froſts, in order to mel- WM follo\ 
low: And although it thouid even then appear not to be Wl the fi 
Gi lecd, but to ſtand in the ſhape of cakes or big pieces, bear-! 
vet you'll find, that upon touching them, they will fall dung 
en and moulder; wherefore it will be neceſſary that you and f 
Narrow well your field, and thercatter plow it, ſo as the No. 
marle may incorporate with the earth. The quantity to be WWE vhich 


laid on upon an acre cannot well be determined; that mult Wt is te 
he adjuſted according to the nature of the ground, and fue as 
ſtreagti of the marie ; but, at leaſt, it muſt be laid on as deſt 
ich thick, or a little more, if you expect profit, no ſhe] 

As this manure is the richeſt of any, ſo it is by far tae {Waſyer 


moltexpzofive z but no man ought to grudge it, in reſpe*t ef new 
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will continue to bear good crops, for the ſpace of eigh- 
teen, twenty, or twenty-four years, provided you give that 
ground the due courſe of fallowing, and a little help of 
dung. 

Though you have the marle for the digging within your 
dun ground, and at a little diſtance from your field; the 
expences thereof is ordinarily eſtimate to ſiſty ſhillings, or 
three pound Sterling per acre ; and will ſtand more if at a 
greater diſtance, computing your men and horſes at very 
ealy day's wages, Andit may be very reaſonably conjec- 
tured, that this has been the cauſe, why ſo few marle- pits 
have been diſcovered or made uſe of in Scotland; the fur- 
mers being unwilling to beſtow their time and expences up- 
on it; and moſt of them cannot, be cauſe of their leaſes or 
tacks, which ftanding ſo much in the way of all improve. 
ment, it is hoped maſters, for their own fakes, will care- 
fully conſider of it; and think of removing this inconve- 
niency, by granting their tenants longer leaſes. 

There is another method to augment your dung, and 
ſtrengthen your ground by fallowing, which is accounted 
to be the beſt of all, and may be praQiſed with great ſuc- 
c& in ſtrong clays; but is beſt for mixed or varying 
grounds, as the country people call it: Which take as 
follows ; firſt of all, you are to fallow in the winter, caiting 
the firſt furrow; the next furrow to be given betwext the 
bear ſced and the oat-ſeed, being dry; at which time your 
dung to be laid on thinly ; the third furrow to be made 
and finiſhed in the end of May: It muſt be as neyly 
Nowed as a feed furrow. On this you are to ſow turnips, 
Which is to be done in rain, or immediately after rain: 
is to be thoroughly harrowed, and, if poflible, made as 
tne as a lint-ridge; that ſo the black flies, which ace apt 
o deſtroy turnip when it firſt riſes and is tender, may have 
no ſhelter, If your turnips riſe not thick enough, ſo as to 
alver your intention and purpoſe, you are to fow them 
df ner, and give it a flight harrowing, and roll the ground, 

| which 
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which will anſwer as well as a ſecond plowing : The firs Wor 
fowing to be in the firſt ten days of June, or rather the end yo. 
of May; although in England they think the twentieth f boi 
June ſoon enough : But we chuſe to ſow them ſooner her; 1 
on two accounts; firſt, Becauſe of the colder climate, {Wing 
and next, our grounds are not, by far, in ſo good hen Wiſin » 
and plight as theirs, that in caſe of misfortune, you may falle 
have time enough to repair it as aforeſaid, When your 
rurnips are grown to the bigneſs of a large button, the 
will be fit for hoeing; you are then to enter the field with 
x hoe ſix inches broad in the mouth; or if you waat ſuch Me! 
gardiners hoes, to uſe ſuch as the country people have for 
digging of whins. The man who hoes them, puts his foot 
on the faireſt plant, and hoes up all the reſt round half; 
foot, and draws a little carth in towards the turnip he 
hath his foot upon; and ſo continues the work over de 
whole ficld, allowing each turnip half a foot: The whole 
of them then in the field will ſtand at near a foot's diſtance 
from one another. By this method your field is cleaned 
of weeds, and the turnips turn big and large; and if your 
ground has been carefully plowed and prepared, and th: 
firſt hocing well done, it will not need a ſecond, 

The advantages ariſing hence are very apparcnt; io! 
here is certain good ready food for your theep all winter, 
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or for your cattle, which are intended for ſtall feeding © 
there being no food more proper {or fattzning them thus — 
turnip; which, after they are waſhed, may be cut in ws a 
four, according to their bigneſs ; or, it fualh tw 4 
ray be thrown in whole before your oxen or cows in! — 
tall; which is very much practiſed near Loudon. Þu ah 
ebſerve beſore killing to feed with clean hay and corn,“ "my 
r:ke the turnip taſte from them; and all the thaws mull b ly 
given to the yeld cattle; or if you deſire they {ſhould fer 3 
in place of dung to your fallow ground, they are all to "TY 


ſaved and rotted on the earth, and plowed down in t No 
tpring 3 after which you may expect a good crop of bail 
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Iwhen the peaſe are rotten. 
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or bear, to be ſown amongſt the earlieſt of that grain; and 
vou will find it will do more than recompence your la- 
_— 7 * 

There is another practice of this kind uſed for increaſ- 
ing your manure, and meliorating your ground, which is 
in winter. The ground on which you intend to make your 
{low for barley, plow it by a cleaving furrow ; then af- 
ter the bear- ſeed is over, ſow in the beginning or latter 
end of April upon a ſecond furrow, which muſt be gather- 
ed, fitches, tears, or gray peaſe ; let them grow til! they 
are fully in the bloom ; if you have lime in plenty, and 
wint other manure, give it the aſſiſtance of a little lime, to 
be ſpread as thin out of the cart as poſſible ; which has a 
wonderful effect, where it is aſſiſted either with a little 
dung or plowed down peaſe: Then this lime is to be laid 
on juſt before the fourth furrow is to be plowed, which is 
The fourth furrow is neceſ- 
ary to be given before winter; not that the ground needs 
itſo much for the growing of the grain, as to preſerve it 
from periſhing with the winter rains, the ground being 
doren to the peaſe ; which method of plowing is apt to 
receive damage by the winter rains, the furrows being 
thrown together, and open in the crown of the ridge : 
The furrow therefore, after the cleaving down of the peaſe, 
b o be gathered, and the furrows as well cleaned, and 
drains made for carrying off the water, as above directed 
for the wheat, But if you deſign it for bear, the lime may. 
be ſpread at any time after the peaſe are plowed down and 
expoſed to the winter froſts, rains, and ſnows, the better to 
vaſh it into the ground; but be ſure to water-furrow this 
ground well, and give the laſt furrow in the drieſt time of 
March, or beginning of April, and ſow your bear or bar- 
ley, By this means your ground will be brought to a gar. 
den mould, and you may expect a ſuitable return, in gra- 


ltude to your good management. It is a common obſer- 
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yation, that ground can never be too fine, nor too rich { 
barley, but may be ſo for wheat, 

After the barley crop, the farmers in Northumberlay 
and others who have tried that practice in this count 
ſow oats, of which they have a plentiful crop. No gr 
whatſoever agrees ſo well with fallowing as oats, or whe 
the ground is ſenſible of fallowing, the effect of which on 
crop cannot carry off, if it has been in any tolerable hear 
before: after oats they ſow peaſc, which proſper better 
ter oats, the oats having bound the ground after the fi 
lowing : If your peaſe prove good and ſtrong in the ground 


they bring the ground into a fitneſs for bearing of when ght d 
which will be as good after the peaſe, as if the wheat ha{MWcron 
been ſown firſt on the fallow, not being apt to lye, or & let 
ſlomy. The advantage of this laſt method of ſowing bir . r fec 
ley, is, that when your ground lay fallow, you have a crop 
of turnips, which will prove good and uſeful to you, eſpe. nd bY 
cially ia light grounds; in the other way you can have no. e ſtr 
thing; and if ſown with peaſe they have time to rot, Hep, 
which they have not if for wheat. V. B. If you dehj Mu 


ſowing the wheat till * end of October, the peaſe vill be heir 
fully rotten. don 
A little further may he added to the former direction of ie 
the ſeed-furrow; which is, That ſome plow only two yoke 4 
ings, and | ſow always the ground when green and frelh, g 
which, as they ſay, keeps it from ſpiring, and preſerves * 
the natural moiſture, which is abſolutely neceſſary for * 


- ſummer grain: It is therefore adviſed to try both ways, 
and chuſe the beſt. 

In the counties of Hertfordſhire, and others near London, 
they make a great improvement by ſowing of buck wheat, 
to ſerve in place of manure or muck for the ground ; which 
is done as follows ; you ſow it after a ſecond furrow in 
ſpring when you ſow barley, without any mixture of other 
corns, and lets it grow till middle of ſummer ; and when 


fully grown they plow it down; and this is called a Dung: 
ing: 


+ 1 
Two buſhels commonly ſows an Engliſh acre ; but 
g : 


cres will take three; and you buy it at two ſhillings, 
half a crown per buſhel : You plow it again when you 
ccire it pretty well waſted, about the end of September, 
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b jiddle of October, and' plows it a third time a little af- 
* | = ſows your wheat, or lets it lye in the ſecond fur- 
Iich One . 


bear next ſpring. 
w all winter for barley or 
Obſerve in your plowing it down, you make the one fur- 
cover the root and half the ſtalk; the other furrow 
* the head, when the plough ſhare does not lay it 
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when ght down ; ſometimes they mow it, and rack it into - 
eat hat rrow as they plow it; ſometimes they take a crop o ie, 
, or bend let it come to perfection, and make uſe of the grain 
L bar- r feeding of (wine ; and 'tis admirable for pigeons and 


ws; In that caſe they preſcatly threth it out in the field, 
nd W. the ſtraw, and ſpread the aſhes along the ground ; 
e ſtraw being very joycy and ſoon conſumes, cannot be 


i burning: When their 
. d is only fit for dung by | 
mw are thus employed, they beſtow their muck upon 
c weaker lands, and there is much more advantage in 


a crop 
, elpe. 
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delay 


9 lowing down the grain than by taking a crop of it. 


Since the ſubject of fallowing of grounds is in hands, it 


| brin ight graſs, 
E s of infinite advantage to bring grounds * 1 — he 
E nd theretore the year before you ſow graſs- ſeeds, : 

* he ground and bring it flat, and next ſpring thereaſter 


low oats or barley; you will have both a good crop of 
grain, and, your ground being clean, your ſowing graſs 
eeds will come up very thick, and {ward your ground 
ſooner after fallow, than any other way you can think of. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


A Scheme of Management propoſed for aboliſbing the Diſling. 
ion of Infield and Outheld : 
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Ia a Letter to the Publiſher. 


N obedience to your deſire, and with a view to pro 
mote the progreſs of Improvements, I have venture 

to ſend you a few thoughts upon that intereſting ſubject. 
It is to be lamented, that the generality of farmers, whe. 


ther from prejudice to any new plan, or from ignorance, is be; 
I ſhall not determine, continue (notwithſtanding all the op brain 
portunities offered them to learn and practiſe better me. [a b 
thods of farming), to jog on in the ſame beaten tra if f 
with their fore-fathers. They perſevere to keep in tillage wing 
that part of their farm, which has been ſo for tin: he fo 
immemorial, and goes under the denomination of their “ 
Infield, This is kept under oats and barley, or bear, al- nig 
ternately; ſeldom under either peaſe or a fallow: It hf“ 
generally all dunged over once in two or three, never ex lovin 
ceeding four years; and, in conſequence of this manage. orde 
ment, that part of the farm muſt neceſſarily become very nd 
rich ; while the other part, which is commonly the great- ould. 
eſt, namely, the Cui ſield, is wholly neglected; never re- they 
ceiving any dung or other manure ; but after reſting four, rpoſe 
five, or {ix years, it is plowed up, or rather ſcratched with - 

ce 


the plough, for two or three ycars, to make it carry as 
many miſerable crops of oats ; by which its whole ſtrength 
being exhauſted, it is left again to reſt. 

The method I would recommend for the management of 
a farm divided in this manner into Outfield and Infield, 1 
this : The whole farm ſhould be divided into twelve parks 
| or diviſions ; and beginning with the Infield, one of thele 
diviſions ſhould be fallowed each year, and one crop 0 
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barley only taken off it: Along with the barley, grals 
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eds ſhould be ſown, I mean clover and rye graſs; and 

v on till the whole or greateſt part of the Infield is laid 
lind. own in graſs. By this management, the farmer's hand is 
aſd, ſo that he can turn the whole ſtrength of his farm 
o the improvement of his Outfield ; and fodder is provid- 
1 for his beaſts, without relying upon the wretched ſup- 
ly of ſtraw from his Outfield crops, or the ſtill more 
retched paſture obtained from the ley of that Outficld, 
he produce of his Infield thus laid in grafs will be found 
qually, if not more, beneficial than when in corn; and 
is beaſts being well fed, a good ſupply of dung will be 


pro 
tured 
ect. 


whe. 


a6 hained for furthering his operations. 
« me. labegianing with his Outfield diviſions, he ſhould take 


crop of oats for the firſt year, if the ground is worth the 
wing, and fallow the ſecond year; but, if it is not worth 
he ſowing, the diviſion ſhould be two years in fallow, If 
ere are any ſpooty or boggy places, I would adviſe to 
rain theſe ſufficiently ; and likewiſe to carry off all the 
ones and other trumpery that may be upon it. The firſt 
lowing for the fallow ſhould be done in the cleaving way, 
order to level the ſurface as much as poſſible: The ſe- 
nd ſhould be a croſs plowing z after which the ground 
ould be harrowed heartily with large or break harrows 
they are called, which are the moſt effectual for that 
poſe; and then plow it up again into ſtreight rigs a- 
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four, 
a lxteen feet broad. If lime can be had at a moderate 
arry n tance and a reaſonable price, thirty bolls of ſhells, or 
cengibM of powdered or ſlacked lime, ſhould be provided for 


acre, and laid on after the laſt plowing without loſs 


nent of} <3; and a gentle harrowing given to mix it with the 
ield, i” After this the ground ſhould be dunged, at leaſt 
e pateſif the extent of thirty good cart loads per acre. Before 
k theſe chaclmas it ſhould be plowed up again, with a narrow 


o furrow in the gathering way, in order to lay it as dry 
pollible during the winter. | 


crop 0 
graſs- 
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About the end of March it may be ſown with Lincg!,. 
ſhire barley, of which, if the ſced is good, three firlots vi 
be ſufficient for an acre. The following year oats, * ; the 
third peaſe, and the fourth year oats or barley, as jude. 
ment upon experience ſhall determine to be moſt profit 
ble; and then fallow again. If the ſoil ſhall be judged 6 


for wheat, I would adviſe to divide the field, and prepa ſat: « 
the one half of it for wheat, and the other half for turnig 
or cabbages, which ever of them the ſoil is beſt adapted 
for. Thispart will fall next ſpring to be ſown with oo: Wi: 17 
barley, as judgment ſhall direct; and graſs · ſeeds ſhould b 
ſown along with them, as alſo upon the other half whig 
is in wheat. 

The firſt year thereaſter it will yield a good crop of hay; 
after which it ſhould be paſtured with cattle or hep, 9 
both if convenient, for five years; at the end of which; 
may be again ſucceſsfully broke up for oats : After the on 
a crop of peaſe, then barley, the next oats, and then; 
fallow again, when it will fall to be managed in the may. 
ner before directed. 

By this ſcheme of management, the farmer will har 
five parks or diviſions in oats, one in ſummer fallow, fir 
conſtantly run with cattle, and one in hay; ſo there vil 
be a regular rotation of laying down one park in graz 
and taking up another for oats every year. 

The reaſon why I adviſe fallowing twice at firſt, befor: 

the 


ln the moſt approved modern practice, this courſe, recommended 
by our correſpondent, is generally exploded, where a due attention i 
paid to the condition of the ground, and preſerviug it in good hean, 
All the corn crops, viz. wheat, barley, oats, and rye, are eſtcemet 
great impoveriſhers, and never allowed to ſucceed each other, without 
either a real fallow, or ſome of the enriching crops of peaſe and beans, 
or beans, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, which are uſually planted it 
grills, the ground prepared with dung, and the intervals hand- hoe 
and horſe-hoed, by which the ground receives the full benefit of a ſun 
mer fallow, and the farmer beſides receives the benefit of a crop i 
place of an unfruitful fallow. 
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nc land is laid down in graſs, will appear obvious to eve- 
one who underſtands the nature of outfield ground, 
bamely to deſtroy whins, broom, or other trumpery that 
ay infeſt che ground, and likeways to reduce the foil to 
proper condition for the graſs - ſeeds that are to be ſown 
pon it, I hope you will excuſe the lownels of the tile of 
letter, as J mean to be underſtood by the moſt illite- 
ate of my Brother Farmers, 


ln. 
$ Will 
| the 
Jude. 
ofitz 
ed fi 


epare : 
Urnin I am, Sir, ; 

Japted . ua, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
14ts or WY. 17 73- A. T. 
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Farmers planting Trees on their Farms—and of the diffe- 
rent ways of applying Lime as a Manure. 


a a letter from W. B. in Eaſt-Lothian to the Publiſher. 


Our indulgence in inſerting my laſt letter in your Se- 
cond Number, and defiring my further correſpon- 
nce, flatters nie ſo far as to cauſe me venture to write 
u a ſecond letter, to be inſerted in your book, if it ſhall 
thought to merit it. A deſire to ſerve my Country and 
brother farmers is the motive that induced me to trou- 
you, not any vanity to appear in print, which I am un- 
for, any further than to make my meanipg underſtood. 
In your Introduction you have given many ſubſtantial 
ſons why landlords ſhould encourage their tenants. 
leſs they receive ſuch encouragement, they will never 
ed iv their buſineſs with ſpirit. But that is not yet 
ome the general character of our gentlemen, who often, 
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r, vito place of encouraging them, grudge every advantage 
2 * J obtain; and from a ſpirit of envy or avarice, often 
1 J their poor tenants, when I kely to thrive, with vexa- 


t of a u law ſuits, One ſubject of theſe is cutting trees upon 


the 


a crop i 
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the farm: I do not find fault with that, and think nog. 
nant ſhould cut a tree which he did not plant. By; 
think that landlords ſtand greatly in their own light, u 
do not encourage their tenants to plant trees of every ki, 
upon their farms. If a tenant has a long leaſe, there i; 
kind of improvement he would make ſo much by, both fy 
the value of the timber, and from the warmth which h 
ground would receive from the ſhelter afforded by 1 
trees. But an invincible obſtacle, I am told, ſtands in 
way for that; for whatever trees are planted by the te 
ant, they are not his property; they become the property 
the Laird, who will not allow the tenant to cut one of 
them, even to repair his roofs or his ploughs, withoy 
ſevere proſecution. This is an evil that ought to be 

medied: If a tenant is diſpoſed to plant trees upon his fan 
he ſhould certainly reap ſome profit for his labour and; 
tention ; and if this were the caſe, there are not want 
many tenants who would make a figure in this way. A ca 
dition in the tack might be contrived, empoweriag thet 
nant to plant as much ground of his farm as he plead 
with liberty to cut out and thin the trees at eq 
diſtances for his own profit, providing he ſhould le 
a certain number at equal diſtances upon every ac 
rood, or fall of ground, at the end of the tat 
and theſe ſhould be valued and paid for by 
landlord, This would ſpur the tenant to proceed in plu 
ing, and it would induce him to take care of, andy 
ſerve the young trees, with as much anxiety as the landlot 
himſelf : while, at preſent, the plantations made by t 
landlord himſelf are ruined and ſpoilt by the tenants cat 
and young beaſts, who is under no obligation or indy 
ment to preſerve them, further than from the terror WM). + 
the law and the fear of a proſecution. 

In the belief, however, that there are ſome landlord! 
ſo totally blind to their own intereſt, but they will eng 
rage their tenants to proceed in planting ; and that cut o 
No 


oa 


ſome of my brethren who will embrace that opportuni- 
to ſerve themſelves, their landlords, and the Country, 

hall offer my mite for their behoof. 
My former letter gave ſome directions for raifing hed- 
s: Now in forming his incloſures, I would adviſe the 
mer to fence in ſome of the corners to be planted. If 
e ground is valuable, it will however amply repay : and 
it is of little value, he can ſpare it the better, and the 
the er taken off ſhould be the larger: and theſe corners 
operty zuld be planted with firs, a being the trees which come 
* e faſteſt forward, and which he has the greateſt chance 
m_ [5 advantage from. The ground ſhould be prepared 
allowing and liming ; after which two crops of corn 
95 be taken, which will defray the expences : and the 
and would be thereby rendered ſufficiently looſe and 
bs || prepared for the tender fibres of the young plants. 
wn ſhould be planted out at the diſtance of four feet; 
{ anony{t them the landlord ſhould plant oaks, aſhes, 
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hy g ns, beeches, planes, at the diſtance of twelve or four- 
Feu feet for his own advantage, to remain upon the 
7 2 und when the firs are cut down. The broader the 


nations, and the thicker the firs are planted, they 


73 o the taller and freer of knots. 
1 When they are about fourteen or fifteen years old, the 


naing may begin, as they will then be fit for many uſes, 
in ply { again{t the twentieth year a third of them ſhould be 
and poll out. Fir plantations ſhould be gradually and equally 
land ned; for when they are allowed to grow up at the 
e by WEtoeG in which they were originally planted, though 
ats cal; are a very hardy plant, and grow in the coldeſt cli- 
Ir indes, yet when the ax is put among them, the air and 
terror had, to which they were not accuſtomed, being let into 
heart of the plantation, great numbers of them are 
und ſoon to decay, faſter than they can be turned to 
oft. In twelve or fifteen years more another third may 
cut out. And the remaining third of the bad trees on- 
No 1V, _ 20S * 
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ly ſhould be cut down, and that with caution, leaving h ef 
moſt likely ones to ſtand, either for a general ſale nen Matt 
the end of the tack, or for a bargain with the landlorg, 
In this view, as an acre to be planted with firs, at abou 
four feet diſtance, will require about three thouſand fr: 
hundred plants, and allowing the five hundred to decay, 
there will remain three thouſand trees on the acre. The 
third part propoſed to be cut out betwixt the fifteenth lou 
twenticth year, may well be reckoned over head worth fix 
pence a piece. That amounts to L. 25 
The other third propoſed to be cut in the 
next fifteen years may be eſtimated at a ſhil- 


ling each; and they will amount to 50 W 


And the remaining third, which are cither her 1 
to be cut or bargained for at the end of the hroug 
leaſe, may with great moderation be valued at 
halt a crown the piece, which comes to 125 | aj 

So the whole acre of firs will yield L. 200 rns 


which J am ſure is moderately computed, and ought to k 
a great inducement to the tenant to plant: and the lan. Poros 
lord likewiſe has a very conſiderable inducement to encoy. 
rage him to do ſo in this way, as he gets his other trees u. 
ken care of all the while, without any expence or deduc- 
tion for the rent of the ground on which they ſtand. 
I ſhall now communicate to my brethren, ſome of af" f 
own obſervations on minuring ground, where dung is 10 
to be purchaſed, but where the farmer has acceſs to lime 
Lime may be uſed in various ways; in compound dug 
hills ; liming on the ſward ; or I'ming on the fallow, 
Firſt, as to compound dunghills, where rich earth c 
be had, or the ground of old yards, or of ſtack yards, doſens 
it be well fallowed and cleaned; that mixed with a conb 
derable quantity of hot lime, and laid up in heaps to fe 
ment, prove, a moſt excellent manure for any land: Bu 


I think it is beſt applied upon young graſs immediately aft 
th 
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e firſt crop of hay is cut. It makes almoſt every ſeed 
dat falls to take root, and thickens the ſward, and makes 
ood and early paſture. Liming on the ſward, where the 
:aſs is rich, and the ſward tender, is an excellent way of : 


about 
nd fre ang lime: But the ground ſhould lye a year or two after 
decay, Ving it on, before plowing up. 


Where the ſward is old and courſe, I think it is better to 
low the ground firſt ; and when the fallow is a little redu- 


d, and once gathered off the level, then lay on the lime, 


5 d harrow it in with a large harrow, in order to incor- 
Worate it with the ſoil, as well as to prevent it from falling 
own to the bottom of the furrow. Let it lye in that 
mation as long as the fallowing will permit: Then ga- 
her it up again with a gentle furrow, and keep it as dry 
rough the winter as poſſi ble; and againſt the ſpring, 
by it on that furrow. 
25 | approve of a good ſubſtantial liming to the extent of 
—— $2: or a hundred boils of flacked lime: as it commonly 
00 us out more profitable than a ſlight liming of fifty bolls ; 
it to Er ſo ſmall a quantity has not heat enough to operate a 
ie land. orough fermentation, 
encou.W When the farmer has got once through his outfield in 
trees W's manner, and as I propoſed in my laſt letter, page 85, 
dedue s got his infield all laid down in graſs, it is eaſy to keep 
d. in good order, by taking only three or four crops, and 
of en fallow it again. If the ground is good, and either 
g is 00k unged or limed on the fallow, he may ſafely ſow wheat, 
) lime. nd in the ſpring ſow graſs-ſecds upon it; they ſhould be 
1 duoy arrowed in with a light harrow, and make a roller follow 
bw. Ie barrow ; this will prove of great advantage to the 
urch cep of wheat, being like a hoeing to it; for the harrow 
rards, ¶ Moſens and ſtirs the ground about the roots of the young 
a con iWlants, which may have been ſaddened by the winter rains, 
to fed thereby they are furniſhed with a greater field of paſ® - 
q: Dore; and if the harrews ſhall pull up any of the plants, 
ely afie the 


th 
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whe roller plants them again in the looſened earth, vue 
is ready to receive them. | | 

After the wheat, he may expect a very good crop 9 
hay; but I would adviſe to take only one crop, and 9 
paſture the field for four or five years, when he may b. o 
gin again as above directed. 

I earneſtly recommend to my brethren to ſell as little hy 
as poſſible. The trouble of driving it to market is cos. 
ſiderable : But where the farmer cannot get dung to buy, 
it is greatly his intereit to eat his hay at home: For exe 
ſuppoſing, that he does not make as much profit of his hy 
by breeding or feeding cattle, or keeping milk cows ; yet] 
compute every {tone or hay, cut upon the farm, to yield 
the value of a penny in dung; and each cart-load of dung 
is well worth half a crown; this, with the trouble and ed 


pence of carriage added to the other, will make a yer 
conſiderable odds in the point of profit, by no means u 
be overlooked, beſides increaſing the ſtock of dung, with 
out which a farmer can propoſe to do but very little. 

If you think this letter worthy of a place in your cd. 
lection, you may uſe what freedom you pleaſe. I wiſh i 
may be of any ſervice to the world, and reſt, 

Eaſt-Leothian, Your's and the Publick's, 
Dec. 22. 1772. W. b. 
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Cf the Scab in Sheep. 


Upc 

In a Letter to the Publiſher. hich 

1 great avidity and peculiar pleaſure I read th! * 
Firſt Number of the Scots Farmer. I hope, if yo! 

Plan is well executed, it will promote your own inter a 
and the intereſt of your country. An orator of the fi _ 
100 « 


rank hath ſaid, that Agriculture is Wiſdom's next neigh 1 
bour; Agricultura Sapientia proxima eft, This ſcience Pear 
| | | been 


1 


ca carefully cultivated by every well regulated ſtate, and 
he politeſt nations in modern and ancient times have made 
he greate it progreſs in it. The Chineſe poſſeſſed the uſe- 
ful art of printing, and the devilith one of making gun- 
onder, and underitood the ule ot the mariner's cou. paſs 
ong before any of theſe inventions were known in Eu- 
opc. In this moſt populous Empire, Agriculture is of 
uch eſtcem, that ſome of the Emperors have not deemed it 
aworthy of their rank to promote it by teaching it to 
neie ſubjects. The Emperor Ven held the plough him- 
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r 
is hy i and his Empreſs aſſiſted in planting mulberry-trees, 
; yet] ud kept a houſe for ſilk worms in the palace, in order to 


a good example before their ſubjects. All the cloaths 
he Emperor wore were of the EMmpreſs's own making; 

wud a feaſt was at that time initituted, to the honour of 
Lyriculture, which is held annually about the vernal equi- 
box, when the Governors of the provinces aſſemble the 
:alants, and walk before them adorned with garlauds, 
ind attended with muſic, and all the inſtruments of Agri- 
ulture. Happy for this realm, did the Scottiſh Ladies 

oilow che example of this illuſtrious inſtance! Happy tor 
ur Swains did our Nobles venerate the plough, and re- 
ard the toils of the labourous Huſbandman ! Scotia's 
ills and plains muſt ever mourn, as long as their inhabi- 
ants are racked to ſupport cloſe-fiſted avarice and totter- 
vg extravagance ! I will dop this ſubject; becauſe the 
generous feel for their native land; the ungenerous will 
e prevailed upon by no arguments. 

Upon Agriculture, Sir, you have many books, from 
hich you may make important extracts; and I make no 
loubt, that many gentlemen will furniſh you with Original 
Iblervations. I am afraid however, that few will write, 
pon that no leſs material part of your ſubject, che ma- 
nagement of the FLEEcY CHARGE. It was the confide- 
t neigh ation of this that rouſed me, by no means ambitious of 
ence H pearing in print, but who loves rather to loiter in obſeure 
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repoſe, to deliver to you his ſentiments on a ſubject, whiz 
the immortal Maro ſung to Rome in her greateſt gloy, 
No man, that is acquainted with the ſtate of this COuntry, 
will deny, that the Snowy Flocks, which bleat upon be 
mountains ſides, contribute moſt of any one article to he, 
riches. Another thing is certain, that few creatures ag 
more delicate, and more ſubject to diſeaſes, than ſheey, 
but happily the diſtempers to which they are liable are ſes 
and ſimple. It is evident, that the more temperate ary 
creature is, the more eaſily is it cured when it falleth int 
a diſeaſe, Now, if this is true, no creature would admit of 
a more ſpeedy cure, than this moſt harmicls and tempera 
of all animals, 


And yet he never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate, 

Nor undigeſted feaſts did urge his fate 

Nor day to night luxuriouſly did join 

Nor ſurfeited on rich Campanian wine, 

Simple his bev'tage, homely was his food, 

The wholeſome herbage, and the running flood : 
No dreadful dreams awak'd him with affright ; 

His pains by day, ſecur'd his reſt by night “. 


The diſeaſes moſt common among ſheep are, the Sct 
the Rot, the Braichan, the Sturdy, and the Sickneſs asi 
is called, which word plainly ſhows how ignorant the ſhe 
herds and ſheep farmers are of the nature of this diſeaſe; 
for the word Sickneſs, with propriety, may be applied u 
any diſeaſe. Before I take notice of any of theſe diſten 
pers, it may not be improper to tranſcribe from the cel 

brated 


* 


Atqui non Maſhca Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epulae nocuere repoſtae; 
Frondibus et victu paſcuntur ſimplicis herbae. 
Pocula ſunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita curſu 
Flumina; nec ſomnos abrumpit cura ſalubres. 
| V 1k. Georg. Lib. III. I. 525 
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ated poet already mentioned, the infallible ſymptoms of 
pproaching Sickneſs : “ Whatever ſheep (ſays he) “ thou 
| -eſt either ſteal away at a diſtance from the flock under 
0 bf ne gentle ſhade, or liſtlefly crop the tops of the graſs, and 
0 her drop behind the reſt, or lie dowu while feeding in the 
IA middle of the plain, and return alone in the late even- 
ſheep Bi ing; immediately ſeparate the ſickly animal from the 
re fer. reſt, before the dire infection ſpreads among the unwary 


Which 
glory, 
unte, 


te a Flock.” Now, though the Scab and ſeveral other diſ- 
h ines which infeſt the ficids be infectious, yet ſuch is the 


mit of 


Iperats 


Pint of knowledge among t ſhepherds, and ſuch the inat- 
Kation of ſtore maſters, that they never ſeparate the heal- 
by from the ſick; although it is become a proverb, That 
ne ſcabbed ſheep infeits the whole flock, This proverb 
olds with reſpect to ſeveral other diſeaſes; and therefore 
cannot help obſerving in paſting, that every conſiderable 
ore · maſter ought to have an incloſure of a few acres, 
ore or leſs according to the number ot his flocks, in which 
ficuary he ought to thut up the diſeaſed. It is needleſs 
zre to point out what other advantages would accrue 
om ſuch an incloſure. The Scab, it would appear, was 
he moſt fatal diſeaſe among the Sheep in Italy when the 
rat Virgil wrote; for, untortunately for us, of it he 
ay treats, The cauſes and the cures of this diſtemper 
c (0 clearly pointed out by him, that I cannot reſtrain 
elf from quoting his authority again: “ The filthy 
dcab (ſaich he) infects the ſheep, when the cold rain, 
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* Quan procul aut molli ſuccedere ſaepius ambrae 
brat Videris, aut ſummas carpentem ignavius herbas, 
Extremamque ſequi, aut medio procumbere camps 
Paſcentem, et ſerae ſolam decedere nocti; 

Continuo culpam ferro compeſce, priaſquam 


Dira per incautum ſerpant contagia volgus. Lib. III. I. 464. 
Turpis ovis tentat ſcabiss, ubi frigidus imber 
Altius ad vivum perſedit, et horrida cano 


J. 525-0 Bruma gelu: vel cum tonſis inlotus adhaeſit 
: Sudor, 


E 


« and winter's hoary froſt have penetrated into the quick; . 


« or when, after ſhearing, the ſweat is allowed to remain 
l unwaſhed upon their bodies; or when prickly briars hat 
* torn their tender Ixins: To prevent this evil, the care 
« ſhepherds, after ſhearing, plunge their whole flock ;, Whit * 
running ſtreams, and compell them with well qdrenche; 
« fleeces to ſwim along the deep; or beſmear their bodicz 
with lecs of oil, mixed up with ſquills, hellebore, ſulphus 
< pitch, and unctuous wax. But there is no remedy f viſhe 
© effeCtual for their diſtreſs, as to lance the head of th dere: 
& fore or ulcer with a ſharp knife; for the diſcaſe is no ſeu! 
& riſhed, and gathers ground by being covered, while the | 
* ſhepherd abſtains to apply his healing hand to the ſore, f, 1s 
&« and fits ſtill imploring heaven with idle prayers for aid, 
The reader will eaſily diſcern, that one of theſe cures i 
preſcribed for the ſummer, the other for all the ſeaſon, 
As my letter is grown to an enormous length, I muſt con 
clude at preſent : In my next I ſhall treat, in as few and 
perſpicuous words as poſſible, of the other diſcaſes 
I am, Sir, with reſpect, 


Edinburgh, Dec. 


Vie. Georg. lib. III. . 441 


your moſt humble ſervant, ; 

uſe, is! 
28th 1772. | P.P 

8 are me 
Sodor, et hirſuti ſecuerunt corpora ve pres. mer ſe 
Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magiſtri then tl 
Perfundant, udiſque aries in gurgite villis "P 
Merſatur, miſſuſque ſecundo deffuit amni : malady 
Aut tonſum trifti contingunt corpus amurca, drove 
Et ſpumas miſcent argenti, vivaque ſulfura, too oft 
Idaeaſque pices, et pinguis unguine ceras, much 
Scillamque elleboroſque gravis, nigrumque bitumen, which 
Non tamen ulla magis praeſens fortuna laborum eſt, and ſu 
Quam ſi quis ferto potuit reſcindere ſummum them © 
Ulceris os, alitur vitium vivitque tegendo : drove 
Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera paſtor coſe c 
Abnegat, aut meliora deos ſedet omina poſcens. j by 
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„The foregoing letter cannot fail to give peculiar ſa- 
tion to ſuch of our readers as are patrons of Agricul - 
and acquainted with the reading of the Claflicks ; as 
ſets Virgil in a conſpicuous point of view, as an author 
ock t may be very uſeful to farmers, not only with reſpect 
enche; P the labouring the ground, but in other matters reſpect- 


- bodi. W's the farmer. | 
u. Gcorgics are allowed to be the moſt compleat and 


ziſhed piece of Latin poetry; but they are ſeldom con- 
Jered as a book of farming, containing juſt and uſeful 
ſructions to the Huſbandman; of which the preſent ſub- 
& is a very ſtriking inſtance, The diſeaſe here treated 
f is to this day aſcribed to the ſame cauſes, and the ſame 
.medies are preſcribed for it. | 

Gervaiſe Markham ſays, That the general ſcab or itch in 
heep is of all diſeaſes the moſt common among them, pro- 
eeding from rainy wet weather, which falling upon their 
kins, if they happen to be chafed or heated afterwards, 
hey preſently break forth into ſcabs, which you ſhall 
now by a white filthy ſcurf ſticking upon their ſkins : and 
he moſt uſual medicine for the ſame, which all ſhepherds 
uſe, is to anoint the place with tar and greaſe mixed together. 
Mr Ellis gives this account of it. Firſt, he ſays, ſheep 
are more ſubject to breed the ſcab in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer ſeaſons, than at any other time of the year; becauſe 
then they are moſt thriving, the weather hotteſt, and the 
blood apt to be in the hotreſt ferment. Secondly, this 
malady is oftentimes occaſioned by a flock of ſheep being 
drove by a heedleſs ignorant boy or man; for it has been 
too often experienced, that flocks of ſheep have ſuffercd 
much from their ill conduct, particularly by the ſcab; 
which at the firſt procceds from exceſſive heat of blood 
ad ſurfeiting, by either hard driving them, or hurrying 
them out of their natural walk: Thirdly, by their being 
drove through narrow lanes, that confines them in too 
doſe company; or by penning them too cloſe : Or fourth- 


„dy contagion, according to the old proverb, One ſcab- 
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ed ſheep ſpoils a whole flock : for one of theſe may ca, 
the death of a hundred, as the ſcab is of ſo catching a m 
ture, that if the cure is neglected i it will infe& the reſt a 
the flock, and although this grievous malady may be eafi 
cured at firſt, yet I have known ſome let it run, till mu 
other ſheep have been damaged and killed by it. | 
The poet adviſcs, when, from the ſymptoms he deſcribe 2s 

it is certain that a ſheep is deeply infected, to kill hindi . 
rectly, Continuo culpam ferro compeſce : Our correſpoy m in 
dent's propoſal ot a {eparate incloſure or infirmary, whey, th da 

in to put the infected ſheep, may ſave to the ſheep funf 
many of his flock ; and there he can at leiſure apply Mes 
remedics. Ellis gives ſeveral receipts, One is a comp e by 
ſition of tar, greaſe and juice of rue, made into an on tro 

| ment over a gentle fire, in order to rub the place affect 5* 8 
As alſo ſoot, tobacco ſtalks, and flower of brimeſtoꝶ man 
boiled up with chamber lee. Another is, of tobacco. ve do 

2 quart or Scots chopin, two ounces brimeſtone, a qum ell k 
| of urine, and two handfuls of ſalt, boiled together tal ich is 
oo” waſhiog the part aggrieved, giving them ſalt and water afraiſe | 
8 the ſame time to drink; and by adding ſix ounces of ta, ices 0 
i cufcs the itch, and kills maggots, lice, and ticks, Hiyoſe, 
likewiſe gives a receipt for a compoſition with ſublimate N on 

; white mercury; and Mr Liſle gives the following, ane 
ounce of white mercury, and two ounces of ſtone vitri), ch f 

. diſſolved in three quarts or Scots, chopins of water in ¶Voiſe 
z . glazed earthern pot, to waſh the part affected; but that ie or 
too dangerous a medicine to be truſted in the hands of" foc 
common ſhepherds, The moſt common and gener tri 
cure is, a compoſition of tar and greaſe; and if a little {ul tle al 
phur is added, it will be the more efficacious, be 1; 

8 | | troub 

& 5 The fi 
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EIN G informed of your propoſal of publiſhing Hugh 
N book for promoting the knowledge of Agri to 

| culture Hatry; 
tief,! 
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ute, I heartily wiſh you ſucceſs and encouragement in 
ut undertaking, fo well calculated for the good of the 
untry 3 and I hope every perſon will contribute what 
in their power for that end. 

Knowing the great difficulty that farmers are ofa put 
in getting large weighty ſtones removed from their 
Ids, which often cannot be got done but by blowing 
n in pieces with gunpowder, which is always attended 
ch danger and expence ; I have been induced to ſend 
u 2 rough ſketch of an inſtrument for litting great 
nes upon a cart or carriage, which every farmer may 
ic by bim at a ſmall expence, and it can be wrought with | 
e trouble. [See Plate I. Fig. 2.) If the ropes or chains 
| be got put under the ſtones, by lengthening the handle, 
man may raiſe a ſtone of greater weight, than fix men 
[do with their hands, pinches or handſpakes. For it 
ll known to mechanics, in working with the Lever, 
ich is the name of this inſtrument, the power requilite 
raiſe the weight is in a reciprocal proportion of the diſ- 
ces of the weight and the power from the centre ; as 
poſe, the weight to be raiſed is a toa weight, and the 
k on which it is hung is a foot diſtance from the cen- 
and the handle is four foot diſtance, then a power 
ich ſhall be equa! to a fourth part of a ton will coun- 
poiſe it, and a perfect trifle more added to it will over- 
ne or raiſe the weight off the ground. If the handle is 
ht foot long, a power equal to an eighth part of a ton, 
| a trifle more will raiſe it: And as the Lever will turn 
tle about on the hook on which it is hung, the ſtone 
be laid gently on the cart or carrriage, without danger 
trouble. 

Ihe ſupporters may likewiſe be applied to hang a bal- 
c or ſteel yard, for weighing hay, or other goods. 

f you think the publiſhing this, and giving the farmers 
aught of it, can be of any ſervice, you are very wel. 
to it, and I ſhall be happy, in ſo far as I can ſerve my 
atry and you. 

et, Dec. 7th 1772. I. H. 
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ſcors FARMER, 


FEBRUARY 1773. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 


Winroving Grounts by claying and marling—Turnips 
Win —Fattening of Cattle—and ſowing Clover and Rye- 
aſs ſeeds “. 


Turn to the arts, the uſeful pleaſing arts 
Of Cultivation ; and thoſe fields improve 
Your erring Fathers left too long deſpis'd. 
Leave not to ignorance and low-bred hinds, 
That nobleſt ſcience, which in ancient time 
The minds of Sages and of Kings employed, 
Sollicitous to learn the ways of God, 
And read his works in Agriculture's School. 
PuBLic VikTUus, A Poem: By Mr DobsL Ex 


HAT the wealth of every nation is proportionable to 
the number and indultry of its inhabitants, is a truth 
a vill admit of no diſpute. W hatever therefore contri- 


tes towards increaſing the nuaber of individuals in any 
country, 


This eſſay was firſt publiſhed-in 1755, under the title of“ Propo- 
als for enriching the Principality of Wales,“ and was republiſhed 
1162, It has been earneſtly recommended by one of our correſpon- 
its; who very properly obſerves, that the fituation, condition, aud 
umſtances, of Scotland are ſo ſunilar to that of Wales, and the in- 
ſuctions there given ſo much adapted to our climate, neceſſities and 
ants, that, ualeſs where any thing is mentioned peculiar to that prin- 
pality, Scotland may, in the reading, be very well ſubſtituted in place 
Wales: And flatters himſelf it may be of ſervice to that uſeful clafs 


nen, for whoſe begefit our publication is principally intended. 
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country, and has a tendency to quicken their indyfry 
mult add to the wealth agd power of that country, | 
The following ſcheme is calculated to promote the 
ends. If the natives of that country will diveſt themſclta 
of prejudice, and confider it with attention; it is hope 
the reaſonableneſs and propriety of theſe propoſals will ap 
pear, and ſufficiently recommend them to their approbi. 
tion. To ſee a better plan would be the greateſt ſatisfy 
tion to me: but to ſee even this adopted and happily exe. 
cuted would give me uncommon pleaſure, 
That the Principality of Wales can juſtly boaſt of many 
of thoſe advantages, which are thought to contribute to. 
wards rendering the people of any country numerous, 10 
one will doubt, who conſiders, that our liberties and pro. 
perties are ſecured ; that all ſects and parties are tolerated 
in the free exerciſe of religion, according to their reſpet 
ive opinions and manner of worſhip ; that our ſituation 
preferable to that of moſt, if not all, other countries; 
that we have a great number of very convenient ports; and 
that we abound in thoſe native productions, which are juſt 


ly reckoned the ſtaple commodities of ſeveral countries in W 
which trade and commerce flouriſh. crops 
If we were nicely to enquire, why the natives withdi lo. 
themſelves from a country that can boaſt of theſe advant:Wi or 0: 
ges, and why this country is ſo thinly inhabited, ſome of too b 
the chief reaſons would appear to be, à ſcarcity of Y cr e 
the neceſſaries of life, and the want of domeſtic induſiry. for ſc 
Now whatever country abounds in the neceſſaries ol found 
life, muſt alſo abound in the lower claſs of people. To ld: 
where-ever the neceſſaries of life are cheapeſt, thither a Gr 
| ſorts of people, but more particularly the induſtrious, vil lands, 
reſort. . But the neceſſaries of life, if the directions lat 
down in theſe papers are followed, will be cheaper i 1 
Wales than in any other part of his Majeſty's dominions — 
An inducement this, not only to keep our countrymen ® = 
home, but likewiſe to invite and bring over others to Gi e 


among 
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amongſt us. The numbers, who annually withdraw them. 
cles from us, and ſpend the remainder of their days in 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Cheſter, and other parts of 
England, arc increadibly grear, and the annual loſs of their 
bour amounts, upon a moderate calculation, to 24,750 J.“ 
But theſe natives, if they could advantageouſly, would glad- 
be employed in their own country. In this caſe they 
would marry, encreaſe and multiply; and the coming over 
of Eoglith, Iriſh, &c. would make, probably, no inconſi- 
l:rable addition to the number of our inhabitants. Our 
inpeorements would then become the ſubject of admira- 
ton; would raiſe the world jnto a fit of wonder; and 
what was once ſaid, upon a different occaſion, might with 
ſtrict propriety be applied to us—See heu the Britons 
15 

The principal means, recommended in theſe ſheets, for 
inproriag eſtates in Wales, and enriching the inhabitants, 
are the following Claying and marling Tur nip ſowing— 
ſutening of cattle, —and the ſowing of clover and rye graſs 
eds, 
Where the lands are too light or ſandy to produce good 
crops, it will be proper to give them a coat of clay of the 
fellow or blue kind, which is the beſt, though the brown 
or dark fort will do. On the other hand, where they are 
too heavy, cold, or moiſt, they may be covered with a brown 
or white marle. Forty or fifty loads an acre are ſufficint 
for ſome ſorts of lands: for others, ſixty or ſeventy will be 
found neceſſary ; but upon a medium, the quantity will be 
lad at ſixty cart loads an acre. 

Great are the improvements to be made in all ſorts of 
lands, by this ſingle article of claying and marling. 
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* This obſervation applies to every part of Scotland, but with pe- 
uliar force to the North and Weſt Highlands: the late emigrations 
rom theſe quarters, which can ill ſpare inhabitants, call aloud for a 
temedy ; and none bids fairer than the improving uncultivated waſtey, 
which will provide labour and proviſions for uſcful hands. [See No J. 
page 15.) 
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There are, however, three ſorts of lands where theſe me 
thods will be found uncommonly ſucceſsful ; viz, Old hex 


ground—lands that have been impoveriſhed, and quit : 
worn out with continual plowing, producing more weeg 4 
than corn, —and old paſture- ground, whole ſurface is re 1 
dered uneven by ant-hills, or is covered over with beggzy by 
moſs, - 

But the advantages ariſing from this method are mo th 
remarkable in old heath ground, or that which has la kit 
waſte for a great number of years, and perhaps has ney cla 
been plowed at all, nor of any other uſe but as ſhee ,. 
walk or warren, This kind of ground in general, of iii ;1 
others, will produce the greateſt crops, and anſwer , yh 
charge of claying and marling beſt. - of 

The method to be taken with this ſort of ground is, me 
plow it up in winter, by reaſon of the moiſture in ti knc 
ſcaſon, and that the flag or ſurface may have time to r the 
during the time of claying or marling, before it be ſow Ps 
either with turnips at Midſummer, or with wheat or rye ſur; 
Michaelmas, It thould be plowed and well harrowed fo acre 
times before it is ſown with turnips, and clayed or mat land 
after the firſt or third plowing, or before it is plowed ati vas 
Juſt as it ſhall be moſt convenient for the farmer. Ei oer 
method may be choſen. But if the land be clayed ai redo 
the firſt plowing, the clay and mould will iacorporate hl banc 
better, by means of the frequent plowings that are to I or 
ceed, and be more likely to produce a good crop. by 
1 turnips ſhould be ſown about * Midſummer up * ti 

land thus managed, they may generally without + tath Cen 
dung : but if wheat or rye about Michaelmas, then it in 
be proper either to fold ſheep one night on every part ff ou. 
- | ere, 
5 > of 42 deſt (+ 
© The propereſt times for ſowing all forts of grain arc as follows; for th 
in September ; wheat in October; oats and peaſe in March; and! 
ley in the beginning of April. 
? $01 


1 Tach is the dung and urine of ſheep, c. 
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the ground, or to carry on ten, twelve, or fifteen cart loads 


of dung on every acre ; this with about ſixty loads. of clay 
or marle, drawn by four or five able horſes, Mill ſeldom or 
geyer fail to produce extraordinary crops z and the land, 
which before, perhaps, has not been worth ſix - pence an acre, 
by this method, will be made worth ten or twelve ſhillings. 

'When turnips are the firſt crop of this new-made land, 
they are to be fed off by ſheep, or cows and oxen, or by both 
kinds of ſtock, whoſe treading more intimately mixes the 
day with the natural ſoil, and feparares its particles in ſuch 
1 manner, as to give a more eaſy entrance for the tender 
fibres of the corn to extract its virtue. Befides this, and 
which is of great conſequence, thetath or dung and urine 
of bullocks, but eſpecially of ſheep, abounds with a faline 
ind ſaponaceous quality of experienced ſervice, and well 
known to contribute much towards vegetation : ſo that 
the barley crop, which ſhould always ſucceed the turnips 
upon land thus ordered, may be ſown with the greateſt aſ- 
ſurance of ſucceſs. Forty or eight and forty buthels an 
acre have been produced by chis manner of improving 
land, of no more value, in an unimproved ſtate, than what 
vas mentioned above,—An increafe highly ſufficient to an- 
ſver the owner's or the farmer's charge; an increaſc that 
redounds to the reputation, as well as profit, of all the huſ- 
bandmen who practiſe this method; and which cannot but 
afford great encouragement to others to try the tame. 

The ground ſhould be plowed three times for barley af- 
ter turnips, i. e. twice plowed and harrowed to make it 
clean and light; and then the barley ſown and turned in 
ith the plough. Three or four days afterwards the ſame 
ground ſhould be ſown with clover, about ten pounds an 
cre, and harrowed once over with light harrows, or which 
veſt ſuits this ſort of land of which I am ſpeaking, being 
for the moſt part of a light nature, about ſeven ® or eight 


| pounds 
! Some judicious farmeragbw ten or twelve pounds. 
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pounds of clover ſeed with a peck * of black and white “ 
nonſuch, or what is commonly called rye-graſs, Either gu 
of theſe helps to thicken the ſet, makes the clover, which o. 


alone is not ſo + ſafe, a rich and more wholeſome paſture Ing 
for cattle, and comes on ſomewhat earlier in the ſpring Wl we 
than clover alone. If the ground be of a ſtiff and deep ſoe 
ſoil, clover alone is ſufficient, becauſe the roots ſtrike deep dan 
and delight in a ſoil of that fort. Two good crops of co. tw: 
ver may be had in one ſeaſon; or if it ſhould be fed, i ol. 
affords great plenty of graſs, far exceeding the beſt old pago 
ture-land. Wheat ſhould generally be ſown after clover, 8M \ 
and it will commonly produce crops of equal goodneſs to x: 
thoſe upon ground thoroughly ſummer-tilles. The clo. wit 
ver-land ſhould be covered with dung; and tffat turned i cc 
with the plough; tbe wheat ſown above; and har rowed Tt 
twice over. If rye graſs be mixed with the clover, the * 
land ſhould be plowed twice before the wheat is ſown, i Ty 
order to kill the rye graſs roots, otherways they are apt tal, 
grow up with the wheat, and injure the crop. After wheat * 
turnips ſhould ſucceed again, and ſo on in a contin To 
round. be 

This is. the beſt and moſt approved method of farming he fp 


— a method which ſeldom fails of producing good crop 
and never baulks the expectation of the farmer. There: 
indeed, other methods in practice, ſuch as taking a crop 
peaſe or oats after barley : But the laſt cannot be done witl 
out impoveriſhing the land, and giving an opportuniſi anne 
for many weeds to ſpring up, and making it very foul. ¶ lier c 
I have been ſpeaking of the advantages of claying ¶ len t. 
marling old heath ground, ſuch as has been almoſt uſclel 
and has never, or however not for a long time, bec 
plowed. Inſtead of breaks, furz, or ling, you may hi 
the firſt year a crop of turnips worth thirty or forty ads b 
lings an acre ; the next barley worth fifty ſhillings or th 
und 

The Engliſh peck is the fourth part of their buſhel. 


+ Becauſe cows, oxen, &c, when-firſt put to clover in the ſpring, 
ſubject to burſt, | 
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pounds; then clover, or clover and rye graſs worth twe 
guineas an acre; and a crop of wheat worth four or five 
pouads. Very great advantages indeed! and although clay- 
ug or marling be a conſiderable expence, amounting to 


white 
Either 
which 


om wenty · five or thirty ſhillings an acre, yet the charge is an- 
d deep ſuered and repaid, even in the firſt crop; but more abun- 
e deep 4antly afterwards, ſuch ground producing good crops for 
of do wenty years ſucceſſively, the virtue of clay being known 
fed, it tolaſtſo long. Such are the benefits of claying old heath 
1d pa ground, which has not, for time immemorial, been plowed. 


clover, Very fimilar, though not quite equal, are the advanta- 
neſs to gs of claying lands which have been impoveriſhed, and 
he clo. quite worn out with continual plowing, producing more 


rned ia cds than corn. 

roc is effects are very conſpicuous the firſt year. The crop 

er, the incredibly better; and the growth of weeds, ſo common 
wn, i nd detrimental to poor land, is checked. This ſort of 
und will be beſt clayed immediately after harveſt, that the 

; tay may be expoſed to the winter's froſt, which will make 
ntnua: ſufnciently tender and mellow, and diſpoſe it to mix bet- 

tr with the natural foil ; or it may be clayed as early in 
te ſpring or ſummer, as the farmer's convenience will ad- 

nit, with this caution only, that it be done early enough 

for plowing the land three or four times before the turnips 

x: ſown, If theſe turnips are houghed once or twice 

mer, the weeds are ſo checked as never to appear in like 
ortuniſſihanner after. 8o that ſowing turnips for the firſt crop 


e apt to 
Wheat 


farming 
d crop: 
here: 
crop 
ne with 


foul. ber claying is certainly the moſt prudent method: For 
aying ten the barley that follows will be clean, and the land in 
t uſcleſſſ eat order to receive clover and rye graſs ſeeds, with which 
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t hould be laid down for a year or two, and then it will 
le fit for wheat; for it is an indiſputable maxim, that if 
kids be laid down foul, it will be found fo, when it comes 
in to be plowed. | 

To plow up old paſture ground, when its ſurface is ren- 
fed uneven by ant hills, or is covered with a beggarly 


ſpring, moſs, 
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moſs, is a moſt excellent method. It ſhould be ſown gi; 
peaſe or oats the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, or about Lady-day, if it be a cold or wet {vj 
If theſe take, and prove a good crop, a ſtop is thereby py 
to the growth of all pernicieus weeds, the land is melloy 
ed, and becomes fit for wheat the Michaelmas following 
As ſoon as the crop is off, whether peaſe or oats, the lan, 
ſhould be plowed, that the grain which is ſcattered in thy: 
time of harveſt may have time to ſpring before the wh 
is ſown, elſe they grow together, and are injurious to 
other. | | 

After wheat turnips, then barley, and if the ground þ 
deſigned for paſture continually afterwards, hay or natur et 
grais ſeeds are proper to be ſown in a larger proportion th; 
was mentioaed above; two buſhels an acre at leaſt ; b 
becauſe theſe are often mixed with ſeeds of a different kind 
neither good in their nature, nor eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
may be as well to ſow clover ſeed together with black at 
white nonſuch and white ſuckling, which make a moſt d welt 
licious ſeed, and ever remain better than what the old la 
produced before. 

And here I would recommend the roller, as a very u 
ful implement in breaking the clods of ſtiff and heavy lan 
when firſt plowed after a crop of turnips ; it is frequent 
uſed upon wheat in the ſpring, and always upon lands 
down with graſs ſeeds. | 


Theſe four crops of peaſe or oats, wheat, turnips, af" wit 
barley, are all produced without tath or dung, the gro. 
greatly improved, the ſurface of it made level and beau. 
ful, and the ſucceeding paſture more in quantity, and ba” feet | 
ter in quality. This method conſequently recomme | aſund 
irſelf to the inhabitants of that principality for whoſe fi bis {t 
theſe obſervations were made. The leaſes, indeed, eng a 
in counties where farming is well underſtood, gener pe a 

us in 


prohibit the breaking up of this ſort of ground, under 
penalty of five pounds an acre : but I think without 


that i 
No V. 
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for there are many thouſands of acres capable of 
ovement by this method, of being rendered more 
ul to the eye, and much more beneficial both to 


mn wit) 
Jinning 
wet (oil 


eby puModlords and the tenants. 

mellon de land by this means would let for more: and it 
lowing! be a more equal way of managing it; becauſe it 
the lan l give other parts of the ground, which have been 


1 in ' 
e wh 
to e. 


baually under the plough, time to reſt and recover their 
wth and generative quality. 

ouſt, however, be remarked in relation to old paſture- 
| that if it be not ſufficiently dry, it will never quit the 
to break it up. There are large parcels of this ſort 
oft counties, where clay or brick- earth lies ſo exceed. 
gear the ſurface, that there is ſcarce mould enough 
raiſed for the nouriſhment of corn; beſides its roots 
b ſocked in wet, becauſe the water cannot ſink thro? 
that it, in a great meaſure, periſhes, This ſort of 


bund 
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nt kind 


iſhed, 
ack an), for theſe reaſons, produces the leaſt graſs, and is 
noſt ofiiclt of any in the ſpring, before it is fit for ſeed. It 


id be a good method, in this caſe, to keep the ditches 
Liently deep, provided there be a fall for the water, 

fore I proceed to the other particulars, it may not be 
oper to oblerve, that to mow with the ſcythe all ſorts 
min (wheat excepred) is by far the moſt expeditious, 
conſequently the leaſt expenſive method ; barley or 
ſhould be in ſwathes four or five days, and then be ga- 
d with forks and carried, and the ſcattered remains 
id up with a drag-rake ; of which, and the method of 
it, take the following deſcription : The head is about 
{fect long, the teeth five inches, and two inches and a 
Lafunder ;, it is drawn by a man with a leathern ſtrap 
t bis ſhoulders, who begins at one corner of the field 
ging acroſs till the teeth are full, and then diſengages 
nke, and ſo continues till he has croſſed the field; then 
Is in the ſame manner, always leaving the corn in a 


that it may be more eaſily gathered and carried away- 
No V. E e It 
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It will be alſo proper to take notice of the wheel pio rer 
which, according to the opinion of many very good ju; 
es, is greatly preferable to all other ſorts : but, if! 
not miſtaken, the foot plough ; is equally ſerviceable wi 
regard to expedition and a neat manner. Each of the 
however, is drawn by two horſes a-breaſt, which is, by 
perience that ſafeſt guide, found, in many counties, y 
a power ſufficient to break up the heavieſt land; wh 
may ſerve to ſhew the inexpediency of teams of oxen, 
the neceſſity of laying that abfurd method aſide, ( 
man, with two horſes, can plow twice the ground, int 
' ſame ſpace of time that a man, who muſt have a by 
drive the oxen, can with a horſe and two yokes of on 
The expence of keeping two horſes is conſiderably let 
that of keeping four oxen and a horſe ; and the horſe 
ſtituted in the room of the oxen may be ſerviceable up 
variety of other occaſions. To theſe advantages my 
added that of ſaving a boy's wages and his board. 

In breaking up the ground the firſt time after it hub 
clayed or marled, too great a depth ſhould careful) 
avoided : between four and ſix inches is a ſufficient de 
but a greater than fix ſhould never be taken. 

Let us now conſider the culture of ground for tum 
A looſe, ſandy ſoil is the propereſt for them “; but i 
it happens to be a denſe, heavy one, the parts may bei 
rated, and the ſoil rendered lighter, by the laying at 
ſand, according to the practice of many farmers, who 

4 ſity 
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* Solum utre et ſolutum res utraque (ſpeaking of rapes and tun 
defiderat, hec denſa naſcitur humo. Colum. I. II. c. 10. 

It is a certain and juſt obſervation, that turnips thrive bell "RF 
looſe and light ſoil ; for which reaſon, when ſtiff lands, ſoon aft 
appearance of the turnips, have received heavy rains, and ate, 
were, baked by the heat of the ſun, it is highly proper to draw a 
harrow over them to looſen the catth ; but this ſhould never bei 
when they are larger than walnutes. Thoſe who never ſaw this . i. £ 
ice, may imagine that it muſt injure or eradicate the greateſt 
them; but not one in 500 is hurt by it, 
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ryated on the ſea-ſhore. If the land is light, it muſt have 
dee earths ; but if heavy, four. The firſt earth, in ge- 
gal, ſhould be given in March, though ſome plow it be- 
re Chriſtmas; the ſecond after bartey-fowing is over; 
de third a fortnight after, and the fourth a formighs 
fer that. Turvip-ſeed, in ground that is remarkably 


of the 

u. . % way de ſown in the middle of May, O. 8. 
Þ the turnips are intended to be eaten about Mi. 
4 delmas: otherwiſe they will not ſtand the winter, eſpe» 


ally if it be ſevere; though in ſome places it is the gene- 
rule to ow them from the 4th of June to the 25th, and 
en to the firſt or ſecond week in July O. 8. but thoſe 
vn from the 14th to the 25th are thought ta do the beſt. 
[trequires a good deal of practice to ſow * turnip ſeed 
ll, A ſkillful and experienced perſon will ſow a whole 


7 leſs t 

horſe re with an Engliſh pint ; a pint and a half of new, and a 
le vort or three pints of old ſeed, are the proper quantities; 
s bees 2 perſon not uſed to this buſineſs will hardly make 


quart or three pints do. 


The hoeing of turnips requires a particular conſideration, 
b a rule in all parts where the method here recommend- 


| prevails, to have a hoe, whoſe helve, handle, or ſhaft is 
e feet and a half, or four feet long, and whoſe head is 
om nine to eleven inches broad, and four, or not more 
an four inches and a half deep; and the diſtance of the 
mips left for a crop, one from another every way, ſhould 
fourteen or fifteen inches. Turnips ſhould 'be hoed 
nice; the ſirſt time a month or five weeks after they are 
un; and the ſecond time about a fortnight afterwards, 


But 


As farmers ſervants and day-labourers have not been uſed to ſow 
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benefit of their tenants, to hire a journeyman gardener for nine or ten 
ks; and if he makes it his buſineſs to direct one farmer for one 
{ day, and another for another, the myſtery will be revealed to balf 
county, by the means of one man, in one ſeaſon. Though I cannot 
help thinking but I have heen ſufficiently clear and explicit upon this, 


10 — as every other particular, to ſupereede the neceſlity of any ſuck 
ce. 


und hoe turnips, it will be proper for three or four gentlemen, for the 
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But there can be no exact limitation of lime, ſeaſons bea 
ſo various: chis, therefore, muſt be left to the Pruden 
facmer's diſcretion, who will neither begin to hoe while, 
Plants are too {mall and tender, nor delay it till they an 
become too large, and have begun to injure one anothe 


Though the expence of thus hoeing them twice is not l dr 
in ſome places than five, fix, or ſeven ſhillings an acre; 1 
the inconſiderable prime coſt of the ſeed, and the good p 
and great value of the crops make very ample amends vi hz 
this great expence. People who have attempted in (ere be 
parts of this kingdom the propagation of turnips, hu gen 
deſpiſed the direCtioas given them about hoeing, probib who 
on account of the great expence of it ; and their end: Coal 
yours, cooſequently, have never been attended with fu of t 
ceſs. But if turnips are ſuffered to grow up without h in 
ing, they are perfectly choaked by weeds ; are, gener: ua 
ſown ſo thick that they hinder each other's growth, a "4 
can never be of any fize : whereas if they are hoed in d The 
manner here directed, the following conſequences my _ 
flo from it: The ground will be cleared of weeds, acid 
dered more looſe and open, will be greatly enriched pere 
meliorated; and the appie of one turnip will be lg » 
more juicy, and in cycry reſpect preferable to the n le ſo 


of twenty turnips that are never hoed, If therefore Ine m. 
of the perſons, tor whoſe ſervice theſe papers are dri 
up, ould encourage the growth of turnips, let them ca 


excelle 
ing th 


fully obſerve the directions here given about hoeing, othe Bull 
wiſe their expectations, how ſanguine ſocver, will inter thar 
bly be diſappuinted ; but if they follow this advice, cn a {; 
ground will be like a well-cultivated garden with reg core f 
to freedom from weeds and richneſs of ſoil ; they vil no! 
have fine ſeed in the depth of winter when there is Home b 
graſs, and when hay is frequently very ſcarce : and i len it 
food, I mean turnips, is preferable to both; for it keeps iſihole in 
bodies of beaſts cool, and fattens them incredibly, mi bouſe, 
faſter than the fineſt hay: it will, however, be very P'icurying 
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bei per to give them a little hay every night and morning. 
pruden when the weather is very inclement and ſevere; but, in 


hile the 
hey a 


nother 


general, turnips and ſtraw are ſufficient, If the crops of 
turnips are in low, moiſt ground, it will be the beſt way 
to pull them up, and feed the bullocks with them in ſome 


not k cry cloſe that is contiguous ; but when they are in hilly, 
cre ; dry, light grounds, the beſt way will be to detach and fence 
oodn i part of the incloſure with hurdles, and to turn the ſtock - 
ods oY that is making up for market into that ſeparated part; and 
1 ſever when they have fed upon the turnips in this ſpot a ſuffi- 
s, hu dent time, the fame method muſt be continued 'till the 
rob pole cloſe is fed off. If this direction is not obſerved, a 
r ende dall quantity of ſtock will tread and deſtroy a large tract 
rich (ui of turnips in a day or two, and will be perfectly cloyed 
out ho im them; whereas if they are permitted to eat off but a 
eneri ſmall portion at a time, every ſpot even of the ſame field 
#th, u becomes a freſh courſe, and will be a fort of whet to them. 


The reaſon why turnips are to be pulled up in a Riff, hea- 
es mul 5; (oil, and fed in ſome ground adjoining, is, becauſe low, 
noilt ground ſhould be trampled as little as poſſible, to 
prevent too great a coheſion of the parts; beſides the tur- 


e large as would be more than half ſpoiled with dirt; but when 
16 pn the foil is looſe and ſandy it can not be trod too much; for 
fore de more it is hardened and cemented the better, the more 
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excellent the compoſt ; and where the ſoil is light, the feed- 
ing the turnips off will greatly enrich it. 

Bullocks which are fed in a houſe will be fat much ſoon- 
er than thoſe that are fed abroad. Twenty acres will fat- 


ce, ea a {core in a houſe ; and the offal will be ſufficient for a 
h regiere ſheep and as many ſteers ; but leſs than thirty acres 
hey viWvil not fatten the ſame number in the open field: nay 


Te is ! 
and tl 


me bullocks will require thirty-five or forty acres ; but 
then it will take up two men's time, and a horſe to tend 
thoſe in the houſe 3; and the original expence of a bullock 
houſe, the conſtant one of keeping it in repair, and the 
arrying out the dung, are very conſiderable : ſo that Iam 

| enclined 
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enclined to determine in favour of feeding in the open air, 


But take which you will, the grain, upon a medium, vill 4 
be five pounds a bullock. t 
As ſending oxen away lean is a great loſs to the inhab. t 
tants of any country, I muſt beg leave to dwell a little long. ir 
er upon this particular, which, when we ſhall have taken ; * 
view of the many and great advantages ariſing from fat. 
tening them before they are ſent away, will appear to de. er 
ſerve our conſideration more than may at firſt be imagineg, be 
Oxen which are bought in lean io the month of Septem- 2g 
ber or October, and fed upon turnips till the beginaing of th 
April, and then upon clover and rye graſs till the latter an, 
end of May or the middle of June, will pay to a carchil do 
and judicious perſon from four to ſeven pounds a head fr gr: 
keeping, attendance, and intereſt of money ; the land Af 
. which has been impoveriſhed by a wrong management ad wh 
want of manure, will by this means be greatly improved, WW 3 b 
and of courſe yield much better crops ; and indeed it i; WW whi 


clear, beyond all diſpute, that farming, without the aflit- WF oftc 
ance of graſing or a dairy, cannot be a very advant WF mer 
geous buſineſs ; but yet the generality of farmers, v oth: 


proceed in the manner here directed, prompted to it by N 
cuſtom and example, without conſidering cauſes and e. thc; 
fects, aſcribe their great ſueceſs to the growing of con dere 
alone; without tracing, though the more remote and les peop 
apparent, yet the greateſt, not to ſay the only cauſe of it, tle v 
There is but one objection againſt purſuing this methooiW abi 
of fattening oxen in Wales, viz. The great diſtance fron Engl 
the metropolis. The driving fat oxen ſuch a number oi chat 
miles would, it is apprehended, reduce them fo much cheax 
as to render them unſaleable. This inconveniene land, 
might be * removed in the following manner: when th the I 
| droht ared 

And if there was a conſtant ſupply of fat oxen, markets would be anoth 
created in Wales, as they bave been in other parts of the kingdon branc] 
where pcople, even thoſe of large ſubſtance, lived the greateſt part « 
the year upon ſalt meat; which lays a foundation for the ſcurvy, au *ccup 


other chronical diſeaſes, that renders life very burdenſome, not to a 
intolerable, 
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air, | 
will drove of beaſts is got within forty or fifty miles of London, 
the drover may be directed by his employers to halt for 
. WY ico days or 2 fortnight : by this means their beaſts will be 
ogg. a better order, when they come to Smithfield, than choſe 
en a whoſe journey is not above 130 or 140 miles. 
fat. But to ſhow farther the expediency of fattening our ox- 
) de- en at home, and to put the matter in the ſtrongeſt light, I 
ined, beg leave to mention a fact which happened about five years 
tem ago, when a parcel of lean Welſh oxen, which came from 
ig of Wl the iſle of Angleſea, were fold at Barnet near London, 
latter and after that ſent a hundred and twenty miles from Lon- 
refyl don to be fattened. By the time they were brought to the 
id for graſier's, they ſtood him in fix pounds ten ſhillings a head - 
un After they were fattened, they were ſent to Stevenage, 
it and WJ where they were fold,” one with another, at twelve 
-oved, a bullock ; and the graſier ſaid that he never fed any cattle» 
| it is whether Scots or Engliſh, which anſwered fo well. I have 
afſit. i often heard others, as good judges in theſe matters as any 
vantz. men whatever, ſay, that they preferred the Welſh to all 
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other cattle. . - 

Now, it the Welſh farmers, inſtead of ſending away 
their oxen lean, would fatten them in Wales, they could 
never fail of a more advantageous market than all other 
people whatever; for they would be able to feed their cat- 
tle vaſtly cheaper in Wales, than the Engliſh graſiers poſ- 
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ibly can; and they would buy the oxen for which the 
Engliſh give fix pounds ten ſhillings, for five pounds: ſo 
that if oxen fed in Wales were ſold fifty ſhillings a head 
cheaper in Smithfield than thofe of the ſame ſize fed io Eng- 
and, the Welſh graſiers would ſtill be greater gainers than 
the Engliſh ; But an Engliſh graſier, who has four hun- 
red acres of ground in his hands, gets, one year with 
mother, one hundred and twenty pounds by this one 
branch of his trade. A Welth grafier, therefore, who 
occupies the fame number of acres, might ſtill be a much 
more conſiderable gainer. | 
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Inſtead then of ſending away our cattle lean, let us ng 
only feed them at home, but buy from Scotland and Ire. 
land, for the ſame advantageous purpoſe. 

Thoſe counties in Wales, which are the remoteſt fron 
Scotland, are but a little, if any thing more diſtant from 
it than the Engliſh counties, in which great droves of Scou 
cattle are annually brought, and afterwards fattened tor 
the uſe of our great metropolis. 

Let us now conſider the advantages arifing from ſowing 
clover and rye - graſs ſeeds. They are indeed fo great, that 
little or nothing is to be done in farming without them, Mater 
By laying down a piece of ground, in the manner above ich 
mentioned, with clover or rye graſs, or rather with 4 
mixture of both, in the proportion of eight pounds of 

clover, and half a peck of rye graſs to an acre, the farmer 
will always be ſure of fine crops, if the ſeaſons are good; 
for as frequent reſt is by this means given to the land, it 
muſt of courſe recover its loſt fertility ; eſpecially if ve mac 
take into the account the circumſtances of feeding it off 
by which it is ſurpriſingly enriched. By this means the ier f 
farmer, who may, perhaps, have no great quantity of 
meadow ground, will have plenty of fine hay for his hor. 
ſes; and in the ſpring, the clover and rye graſs will come 
up three weeks or a month before his natural graſs: fo 
that as ſoon as his turnips are fed off, his bullocks, which 
he is preparing for early markets, will live in clover, and 4s |! 
not only delight the eye of every ſpectator, but make iure 
a great addition to the owner's wealth ; and all thoſe who Wrious 
obſerve theſe directions will always be amply rewarded Hur the 
by the grateful earth, which will every year produce them paioa. 
a crop of wheat or barley, oats or rye, turnips or clover: Wi The m 
80 that if our lands do not, without intermiſſion, furniſh Wcceffive 
us with crops of grain, or, which is equivalent, larg*iWunties, 
quaniities of artificial graſs, or turnips, it is owing to out twelve 
Ignorance and ſloth, and becauſe we do not properly cite, up 


tivate them. le profies 
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6ziat-foin allo, as it produces great crops, is 2 very valua- 
 oraſs, and ſucceeds better on a dry and ſtrong, than on a 
at and moiſt ſoil, The land ſhould be well ſummer fal- 
a the year before the ſeed is ſown, plowed and harrow- 
at leaſt three times, and kept quite clean; the following 
ic it may be ſowed in April with barley : immediately after 
e barley is ſown, ſow the Saint-foin upon it before you 
crow, and then let both be harrowed in together. When 
e barley is carried off, no ſheep, and very little other 
ock, ſhould be ſuffered to go upon the land for the firſt 
ater ; and the ſpring following it muſt be reſerved for hay; 
this firſt crop mult not be mowed till the flower is almoſt 
| of, and the plant beginning to ſced : the ſucceeding year 
nuſt be mowed in the full bloom, when the flower is juſt 
ginning to drop, and the after-paſture muſt not be fed 


pod; Il the latter end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Septem- 
id, t. No ſtock ſhould go upoa it after Chriſtmas. - Sheep, 
if = isthought, hurt it much at all times. Great care muſt be 
it off, 


ken in the choice of the ſeed z and there ſhould be no 
her ſeed, particularly graſs-ſeed, amongſt it. It ſhould 
zwiſe be as new as can be procured, as old ſeed will ſel - 
pm or never grow. Though it does not arrive at perfec- 
n in leſs than two or three years, yet it turns to an incre- 
ble account; and, by the help of a little manure every 
icd or fourth winter, it will laſt twenty years or upwards, 
As | have had little or no experience with regard to the 
ture of Saint-foin, I procured thoſe directions from an in- 
nious and worthy friend, of whoſe knowledge and ho- 
bur the reader may with ſafety form to himſelf the higheſt 
pinion, te 

The method of ſawing turnips, barley, clover, and wheat 
cceſſively, &c. is a method fo deſervedly approved in ſome 
unties, that, though the lands in general are now let at ten 
twelve ſhillings an acre, yet the farmers are allowed to 
be, upon a medium, three times the rent of their corn» 
 profies of their fat bullocks, ſheep, dairy of cows, and 
No V, F f hogs* 
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- turnips, to enable him to fodder “ his ſtock in winter, 


but this unhappy effe& muſt have been owing to ſome other cauſe 
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hogs. A judgment may be formed of the number of 20 
annually to be appropriated to turnips, barley, clover, 2 
wheat, from this general direction. 

Suppoſe a farm conſiſts of two hundred acres of plow 
ground, excluſive of old paſture; it cannot be mavaged ene 
greater advantage than by having fifty acres of turaips, Ire. 
ty acres of barley, fifty acres of clover, and fifty acre; io 
wheat. It muſt, however, be ſuppoſed, that the fumf om 
makes a ſufficient quantity of muck to ſpread over the u 
ver land; otherwiſe it will be as well to ſow part of it ai 
barley, oats, or white peaſe. Let it alſo be ſuppoſed, Malle 
this farm, now under conſideration, is, what is in mu rod 
places called a dairy farm, where there are fifty or {x 
cows kept: fifty acres of turnips are highly ſufficient 
their winter proviſion, and are productive of as much N co 
fit to the farmer as the ſummer paſture. By this means u enti: 
cows will always be kept in good order, without bay, u 
will be found as profitable in the winter as the ſummer, 
that cold ſeaſon be the time choſen by the farmer for thelſeſtim 
coming in with calf, harm 

I have known many farmers let a dairy of cows, M lar 
managed, for three pounds a year, and fometmes for t 
pounds ten ſhillings a- cow, amount to very conũderi oo cor 
ſums, and very often equal to the rent of the whole far: nun 

There are ſome inſtances, indeed, where the ſum dat it 
paſture fo greatly over-portions the plowed ground, ui rer re 
the farmer is obliged to ſow almoſt half of it vir m 
portio 
only b 
the wc 
corn a 
If a 
of com 
propol 
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that cale the method mentioned above is not altogether 
eligidle one; but in all other caſes it may be imitated 
nei f 


* A very ingenious and worthy friend writes me word, that (at 
farmers in the County of Brecon, who loſt ſeveral bullocks laſt wiatt 
aſcribe it to their not bleeding them before they were put to turnip 


perhaps a wer ſeaſon; for it is not the practice of the moſt judici 
farmers, I know, to bleed their cattle previous to their tutuing the 
Into turnips. 


a IS 


early as the nature of the farm, and the convenience of 


he tenant will admit, 
Having mentioned a dairy, I would beg leave to recom- 


end the barrel churn, which is in the form of a common 
arrel, with pieces of wood called daſhes in the infide to 
vive a check to the motion of the cream. They have irons 
xed to each end, and the largeſt of them are turned by 
vo men, after the manner of commoa grinding ſtones, 
dome of theſe churns are of ſo large a ſize as to churn 
ſour or five ſtone of butter at a time. | 

This method of keeping a dairy of cows, or fattening of 
| wllocks, or both, is ſo advantageous and neceſſary towards 
roducing good crops of corn and turnips, that one branch 
nnot be carried on without the other. 
But there is another material article, which, as it great - 
j contributes towards enriching of land, deſerves to be at- 
entively conſidered, I mean the tath of ſheep, 
With reſpe& to the growing of corn or turnips, the be- 
efit ariſing from the tath of a thouſand ſheep is generally 


ſtimated at fifty pounds a year; but with regard to theſe 
harmleſs animals it is to be obſerved, that there are frequent- 


large tracts of land, which lie uncultivated for their feed 
id paſturage, and which are thought abſolutely neceſſary 
to continue in that ſtate, other wiſe it is imagined, that ſuch 
number could not poſlibly be kept; but I am of opinion, 
ſumm ht if the ground were plowed and cultivated in the man- 
md, toner recommended in this ſhort treatiſe, a much larger num- 
it vi ber might be maintained; but the number will be in pro- 
nter. Wſjortion to the improvement of the land, which would not 
ether oaly be a benefit to the farmer and owner, with reſpect to 
nitatel de wool and lamb, but with reipect alſo to the growth of 
neu corn and turnips. 


If a ſheep - walk is the property of one owner, excluſi ve 
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that ſo 

laſt vine common-rights, I think there can be no objection to = 
o tu propoſal for incloſing it. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, 
I at ſheep · walks are upon commons, to which many others 
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have a right; and in that caſe they muſt remain as they we 
unleſs the ſeveral proprietors agree to the expedient of jr. 
cloſing ; but where there is no objection of this ſort, ther 
are the ſtrongeſt reaſons for adopting the method I hay 
been recommending. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 
Of Graſs-Seeds. > 


[ From a Treatiſe concerning the Manner of Fallowing 
Ground, &c, ] 


HE great advantages that redound from the ſowing of 

graſs feeds, are ſo well known in all countries, wher 

tliis method of improvement has obtained, that it is bot 
{uperfluous and tedious to adduce vouchers for it. An 
ſecing that the people of this country have of late years hy. 
gun to follow the practice of towing graſs ſeeds, it is hopet 
that the ſucceſs which gentlemen bave hitherto had inthe 
ſeveral places of the country, in this fort of improvement er 
will be ſufficient, without any further argument, to convince” * 
cvery body of the advantages that can be reaped from i xpect 
But in regard that the labourers of this country are gene un 
rally poſſeſt with an opinion, that every new improvemen;hif®” in 
brought from foreign parts, is not to be obtained without from 
great labour and charge, which men of eſtates are only al od in 
to defray, do therefore look upon this improvement 3 Joly g 
buſineſs of more expence than profit; and where any d rodue 


theſe land labourers have been induced to make ſome ere la 
riments of this kind, they have either been diſappointed of be fo 
their expectations, by bad choice or management of ty" Ti 
ground, or elſe have been deprived of the advantages ther tion | 
of, by want of due care of theſe grounds they have attenp rule 
ed to improve by ſowing of graſs ſeeds: Wherefore, it i ion 
hoped it will not be improper, after all that has been v up 
luc 


ppon this lubject, to ſay ſomewhat with a particular ie 
˖ 
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o the circumftanees of this country; and to diſcover the 


ne 
of % rrors that ſome have fallen into, and ſhow in what man- 
there er this improvement is to be managed with advantage. 


When the improvement by ſowing of clover, and other 
graſs ſeeds, came firſt to be tried in England, the fame was 
1one at a conſiderable charge, and with no leſs advantage; 
or they haviog learned it from Flanders, a rich and fertile 
ountry, they believed that they could not well exceed in 
naking their grounds too rich, where they deſigned to ſow 
t; whereby the produce was ſuch, that the accounts of it, 
& be ſeen in the writers of that time, appear to be fabulous 
bo the preſent age : But time and experience having taught 


owigg 


ring of bem, that theſe graſs-ſeeds were not of ſo nice and tender 
when nature, as at firſt they were thought, they afterwards 
$ bon goed them upon grounds in leſs fertile condition; and fo 

Au laſt came, in place of ſowing them upon their beſt 


ad richeſt fields, to ſow them upon their grounds that 
ud been waſted with tillage, or ſuch as they did not 
ook upon as rich enough for ſowing of corn; in which 
tevertheleſs, though their profit was not equal to what it 
5 at firſt, yet ſtill their profit was greater than could be 
rom i rpected from any other method of management of thoſe 
e gebe ounds, that were to be laid down to reſt from tillage : 
emen or in the firſt manner of treating theſe graſs ſeeds, the 
rofit was greater than could have ariſen by ſowing of grain; 
ad in the laſt manner of treating them, their profit was 
Joly greater than what could be reaped from the natural 
roduce of that ground, when it lay Ley. And it is upon 
is laſt manner of management, that the writers of this 
ge found the rule or direction for ſowing of graſs ſeeds, 
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of . To ſow-it upon ſuch grounds as are no longer in a con- 
es then on to bear corns. And upon the miſtake of this gene- 
atem rule, is to be charged all the diſappointments that any 
re, uon has met with in this piece of improvement: For we 


en ron 


lar die 
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this country being in uſe to labour our grounds at a 
uch ſmaller charge, and with leſs induſtry, than they do in 
England 
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England, are content with a very ſmall return; fo tha y, 

continue to labour our grounds for corn, till it be red Wi+1 
ced to a ſtate of almoſt abſolute ſterility, which may be (4 Wl 4 
of ground when it renders no more than threefold ; ui x: 
then ſuch as incline to ſow graſs-ſceds, begin to emply Wi i 


theſe grounds for that purpoſe : whereas in our neighbou 
ing country of England, grounds are looked upon as ua 
to be continued longer in tillage, when they render | 
than five - fold: for, in their way of reckoning, ground i 
tillage at the leaſt muſt yield five rents; viz. one to ſe 
and labour, one to the labourer's family and ſervants, gy 
to the maſter or landlord, one to accidents of tear a 
wear, death of cattle and loſs of market, &c. and one fi 
the farmer's profit; ſo that when grounds are not able u 
yield theſe five, they look upon them as proper to be { 
with graſs-ſeeds, by which they become chargeable o ame 
with two rents, viz, the maſter's rent and the labourers rel 
profit; which two the field in graſs is more able to def 
than the other five when in corn, at the increaſe of f 
fold. And if this method were followed, no man ca 
tail of ſucceſs : For it may be laid down as a maxim, M out 
a field of ground rich enough to produce five fold, if fi 
ed with graſs ſeeds, will afford the labourer or propria Narro. 
more profit than can be reaped from a crop of any gra 
at leſs than five fold increaſe, after deduction of feed, iiomm 
bour, and other neceſſary expences, 

Another reaſon why ſome experiments of this kind fer w. 
not ſo ſucceſsful, proceeds from an opinion, that gra bi" ligh 
ing the natural produce of the earth, the ground does luck f 
require to be ſo well laboured, and ſo well drefled, in oi Rough 
to ſow it with graſs ſeeds, as if it were to be ſown ni ; 
grain: But ſurely this error proceeds from want of 20 here | 
ing to a very neceſſary maxim in huſbandry, viz, cha Wiccefſzr 
produce of any field, whether in graſs or corn, is ſtill in pore pl 
portion to the labour that has been beſtowed uponitoduce, 
Beſides, when a field is in tillage, if the labourer ſhall, ii vill re 


A 


= bro? neglect or accident, ſow his grain, without giving it 
ys gue and proper labour, this defect, may be made up next 


year with a ſmall charge, and a little more induſtry. But 
is not ſo in the caſe of la ying down a field to graſs, which 
perhaps is to lye in that condition for fix or ſeven years; 
for a negle& or overſight is not to be remedied without #2 
very great charge, and doing the work over again, or elſe 
foregoing the whole profit that might have been reaped in 
ſeven years, had the work been done truly and right at firſt. 

Wherefore it is neceflary, for the ſowing of graſs ſeeds, 
wat the ground ſhould at leaſt, be it never ſo light, have 
two plowings, and in ſtiffer grounds three; and if theſe 


one ft 
able of plovings do not bring it to be as ſmall a mould, as is W 
de sol ande upon the grounds ſowed with flax or lint, then the 


ame muſt be done by cloding it, and other methods of 
kreſſing, as in flax ground: the firſt of theſe plowings 
ght to be done before winter: and the deeper the furrow 
& the better: and care muſt be taken that it be well water - 
rrowed, and no water allowed to ſtand upon it. If the 
round be a clay ſoil, it will be-proper about the beginning 
f March, or ſo ſoon after as the ground is dry, to ecroſs- 
arrow it with a break harrow, which is a big harrow, ſuch 
four horſes or oxen may draw]; and if a ſandy ſoil, any 
"mmon iron harrow may do: After which; let it be plow - 
| again, and ſowed with oats, harrowing it very fine; and 
rerwards let the graſs ſeeds be ſown; and either harrowed 
i lightly with a timber teeth harrow, or an iron harrow 
ck full of buſhes 3 and if the mould be not made ſmall 
tough with this, let it be cloded and dreſſed as for flax. 
ind it will be found by experience, that any labour chat 
dere required, more than is generally looked upon to be 
2. that Wccefſary for ſowing of oats, will be more than repaid by a 
ore plentiful crop of oats, than the ground would have 
xuced from the ordinary way of management; beſides, 
"ill render the ground of a more evenly ſurface, and 
uer to be moved. It iv to be noticed, that oats is the 
propereſt 
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propereſt grain to ſow graſs ſeeds with 3 becauſe, bein 
ſown pretty early, the graſs ſeeds will be ſprung before th 
heats in May or June; for the ſmallneſs of theſe graſs ſeed, 
not allowing them to be covered fo deep with the earth, they 
are in very great hazard of miſcarrying, if it happens to he 
hot dry weather at the time of their firſt ſpringing. 
But obſerve, that when a field is to be laid down vid 
graſs ſeeds, and a crop of corn taken therewith, that the 
grain be fown much thinner than ordinary, and get iy 
ordinary harrowing four ax five days before the graſs ſecy, 
are ſown. In caſe the ſeaſon proves rainy, that the gr: 
ſeeds cannot be ſown ſo ſoon after, it is ao matter, though 
the corn be briered two inches high, you may then ſoy 1 
and give it a flight harrowing, or roll it with a caller, 
If the ground be of ſo Riff a nature, as to require this 
furrows, in order to reduce it to a proper mould, then; 
may be proper to prepare and dreſs it for barley ; becaul 
the year will be farther advanced before ſo much labou 
can be overtaken ; beſides, that grounds of this Riff u 
ture cannot eaſily be reduced to a ſmall mould before th 
be thoroughly dry, which cannot reaſonably be expetts 
in the Months of March or April: let the firſt plowing b 
before winter; then about the middle of April, if « 
croſs break it, as above directed, and plow it a ſecond time 
then croſs break it again; and immediately after, before tl 
ground grow firm again, plow it for the third and 
time, and ſow the barley and graſs ſeed, as above direct 
But it may be proper to delay ſowing of the grals ſeed, i 
the barley ſprout, and begin to appear ; for the light a 
flight harrowing that the graſs ſeed requires, will not har 
the barley : And after the graſs ſeed is barrowed, and u 
clods, if any be, broke, let the whole field be rolled, cis 
with a [tone or timber roller, the heavier the better, e 
though it require two horſes to draw it. By thus roll 
the field it is rendered more firm, whereby heat and dry 
winds will not have acceſs to harm the tender grals {ce 
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the barley coming quicker up than any other grain, 
| ſoon afford them a further protection. Thus far for 
method of dreffing the ground, and ſowing of the graſs- 


ſeeds, 1s, which may be ſummed up in theſe two particulars : 
» they a, char they be not ſowed upon ground in worſe condi - 


o, than what may yield three-fold increaſe, in an ordi- 
good ſeaſon. 2dly, That the ground be well labour- 
and the mould made as ſmall as is ordinary for ſowing 
* : 

Next to be conſidered is, the ſeveral kinds of graſs- 
ds proper to be fown, and the reſpective quantities in 
portion to the extent of the ground. 

he great red clover and rye graſs grow in cither light 
tiff ground, and will proſper in proportion to the ſtate 
fertility that it is in; Hope clover does beſt in light 
punds, or ſuch as are gravelly and open, but never comes 
great height: If clover is to be ſown alone, what is ſa- 
on the expence of ſeed is loſt z though in grounds that 
exceedingly rich, a leſs quantity will do than in grounds 
tare poorer : But on ground of the richneſs above- 
ntioned, it is adviſed not to ſow leſs than twenty pound 
icht to the acre of either red clover or hope clover ; and 
ther of theſe two clovers are to be ſowed along with 
graſs, twelve pound of clover, and three buſhels of rye 
ought to be allowed to each acre; if rye graſs is to be 
ed alone, five buſhels to an acre ought to be allowed. 

the grounds to be ſowed with graſs ſeeds are deſigned 
le in graſs for any number of years, either for hay or 
e, without regard to the ſaving the ſeed of any parti- 
graſs, then it would be very proper, with all or any 
the above mentioned graſs ſeeds, to ſow the ſeeds of 
d upland or lay hay, particularly the corn graſſes of all 
Ids, whereof there is a great variety, and under which 
uc comprehended all theſe graſſes that ſhout with a 
s roll lg ſtalk, and bear a head or ear; as alſo the ſeed of the 


1d dr clover, and narrow leaf planting, which laſtis known 
als (eec g No. IV. G 8 among 
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among the children by the name of head men; and t. 
ſeeds of any other graſs that is obſerved to come up nn, 
rally upon the ground where it is good. The reaſon yi 
this mixture is propoſed is, that where clover is ſowed 
itſelf, or with rye graſs, in three or four years it ger 
goes out, and leaves either the field very bare, or elt 
thin ſcanty crop of rye graſs, and ſo continues for fo 
two or three years, till the paſturing of cattle, or the 200 
cation of ſome manure, give the rye graſs new ſtrength, 
brings up ſuch graſſes as are natural to the foil, B 
where theſe natural graſs ſeeds are ſowed alongſt with t 
clovers and rye graſs, as they decay, the natural graſſes tk 
place and grow ſtronger : whereby, when the clover 
gone, there will remain a good cloſe ſward, fit for paſty 
which will daily improve thereby; for if the ground! 
rich enough, it will afford very good hay. 
What remains, is to lay down ſome proper diredtions i 
the management of theſe grounds ſown with graſs ſe 
It cannot be doubted, but if theſe grounds be incloſed, the 
will be more profit reaped by them than if left open: 
if they be not incloſed, all hope of advantage muſt erm 
unleſs they be kept carefully from all ſorts of cattle, f 
winter after ſowing; and the ſpring thereafter theſe ft 
muſt be ſaved for hay, which may be ready for moni 
about the middle of June, and then let them be laid up 
a ſecond crop; and in a month or fix weeks thereafte 
will have made a conſiderable advance, and the clover 
be again in the flower: But in regard that the too 
cutting of it impoveriſhes the ground, this ſecond crop, 
place of hay, ought to be paſtured till Martinmas; 
which time it ought to be carefully kept from cattle, d 
cially trom ſheep: In the ſpring of the ſecond year, if | 
feaſon prove forward, it will be fit for paſture by the 
teenth of April; at which time cattle may be put i 
and continued u pon it to the fifteenth or twentieth ol 
after which it may be laid up for a crop of hay, whid 
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e ready to cut by the latter end of -July; after which, if it 
e kept from cattle, it will de very good for paſture about 
de middle or latter end of October, from which time 
t may be paſtured to Chriſtmas ; after which it is to be 
ud up till April thereafter, and to be managed as laſt di 
ed thro? the reſt of the years, until the clover and rye- 
raſs run out; after which it is to be turned into paſture, 
ill the ground be found to be ſufficiently rich for tillage, 
or that a greater benefit may be expected from tillage, 
an by keeping it for paſture or hay. 
By the above method of management, there is only one 
rop of hay to be taken, which may be reckoned the pro- 
ju only of two months; and the produce of the other 
months, being paſtured with cattle, gives an yearly ſupply 
ff manure to the ground, by which the field is enriched: 
Beides, by paſturing the ſpring crop, as directed, after the 
frſt year, the fodder of a month or fix weeks is ſaved; 
id after the oat ſeed is over, the cattle will by this paſture 
bein a condition to work the bear land upon the graſs, 
which will ſave no ſmall charges; and the laſt, or harveſt 
rop, will prove a great ſaving of the fodder in the begin- 
ning of winter, and keep ſuch cattle as it is able to main- 
uin in a tolerable good condition, after the graſs of the 
ſtubble is over: And beſides theſe advantages, the hay or 
paſture of the ſummer crop will be more profitable, than 
any crop of corn that could reaſonably be expected from 
that field ; and after being fix or ſeven years managed in 
the manner above directed, it will be as fit for corn as any 
held dreſſed or dunged with much greater expence : Tho? 
at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that if it were allenar- 
V paſtured for the number of years above mentioned, the 
feld would be rendered much richer. But all advantage 
that can ariſe to the field from paſture will be loſt, unleſs 
the ground be incloſed, ſeeing without that, the cattle can - 
nett lye and dung upon it. 
dich If 27 perſon want to fave the ſeeds of theſe grafles, > 
'w 
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will be proper to ſow each of them by themſelves in fon. 
portion of ground, in proportion to the quantity he wa, 


to have; becauſe they do not all ripen at one time, excey 
the corn graſſes and narrow leaf planting, the rye graſs ex 
cepted, which belongs to the tribe of corn graſſes. A, 
the time of cutting for the ſeed, no rule can be given, by 
when they are ripe, which may be known by rubbing 
the heads, and ſeeing when the ſeed is full and firm : Ani 
after it is cut, let it lye a day or two in the ſwath, and the 
thraſh it in a dry day upon boards laid upon a cloth in th; 
field; becauſe the rye graſs, and all the other corn graſa 
are apt to ſhed the ſeed, as alſo the hope clover : But u 0 
the red and white clover, they do not run that riſk ; ſo tha 
they may be made into hay, and thraſhed at what time the 
ſeed is wanted, 

Nota, That when clover is to be cut for hay, without. 
gard to the ſced, it is to be done when it is fully flo 
and before the flowers begin to wither and decay: If i be 
to be cut for ſeed, let it be full ripe, which will be know 
in the manner above directed; viz. When upon rubbin; 
of the head, the ſeed comes out hard, and yellow, or pur 
pliſn; and it muſt be thraſhed upon dale boards or plac 
with flails, whereof the ſouples are ſtraight and ſmooth 
becauſe the feed being very ſmall, and ill to ſeparate fron 
the huſk, none of it will part with the head or hulk, but 
where the flail immediately touches, 

As for the hope clover, the ſeed of it is known to be ripe 
when the little huſk in which it grows is black; and eacl 
ſeed being ſeparate, and in a proper huſk by itſelf, it i 
not to be ſeparate therefrom, without being run thro! 
mill after it bas lyen ſome time in a well air'd loft till it by 
ſufficiently dryed. But this labour of milling may be ſave 
where the ſeed is not to be expoſed to ſale, but uſed by the 
proprietor, in ſowing of this and the former in the huſk. 


ARTI 
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* ARTICLE XXX. 
Of the Deſtruction of Corn by Pigeons, 
[In a Letter to the Publiſher. ]. 


As 
D, but Y deſign in this Letter is, to mention what an into- 
ng of lerable loſs the farmers in this country ſuffer, from 


he vaſt number of pigeon houſes allowed to be kept by 
rery one of a certain number of merks valued rent. This 
needs no demonſtration. The vaſt ſwarms which alight 
nongſt the corn, either in ſummer when ripening, or ia 
harveſt when in perfection, may be ſufficient evidence to 
ny ſtranger; and a very expenſive proof it is to every 
mer who is ſituated in the very circle of pigeon houſes. 
They truly deſtroy a vaſt quantity. So great is their dige- 
jon, that it is reckoned they are capable to eat their own 
igt of wheat, peaſe, or barley, per day, of all which, 
ſpecially the two firſt, they are remarkably fond. It is 
certain, that they eat and digeſt ſmall ſtones, which 
metimes in ſummer make the greateſt part, if not the 
hole, of their food. From this circumſtance, if we knew 
be number of pigeon houſes in Eaſt Lothian, and the ave- 
re of their contents, we might perhaps gueſs pretty nearly 
whole damage, if it be poſſible to compute it. But 
thout enquiring ſo minutely into theſe circumſtances, let 
s but conſider, that all the advantages ariſing from pigeon 
ouſes are partial and limited; the diſadvantages, general 
id extenfive : That the advantages conſiſt chiefly in the 
tarly rent and the dung which they produce; and theſe 
confined to the Laird, or at furtheſt to a neighbouring 
ant: but the Ciſadvantages extend at leaſt to all the te- 
its who raiſe victual vpon their lands, The yearly rent 
uy ſerve as a pitiful augmentation to ſome conſiderable 
denne, and the dung for manure to a few acres of the 
nds of the wealthy proprietor, But are theſe ſuſſicient 

to 
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ro he in the ballance againſt the common intereſt of a cu. 
try? No; they cannot. So much then for the grievance. . 
but how ſhall it be redreſſed, unleſs the legiſlative boy 
think jt an object worthy of their attention, as it undoy; 
edly is, and reverſe the former law, which it ſeems has{ 
no limits to the indulgence granted to little Lairds, Heng 
do they, in place of contenting themſelves with a fa 
pigeons for the uſe of the family, erect two or three yi 
geon houſes, and let them in tack to any of their tenany 
and ſometimes even keep them in their own poſſeſſion, th 
in the midſt of their tenants land. There is a plea ju 
nom, it is ſaid, before the Lords of Seffion, which took i 
riſe in this county, as follows: A certain Laird in the ef 
ern parts of Eaſt Lothian, had two pigeon houſes, and u 
of them let in tack to a neighbouring tenant. of his om 
The pigeons, it ſeems, had made great havock amony 
ſome peaſe, &c. of an adjacent tenant. The tenant, | 
force of arms, drove them from his fields. Howere 
poor creatures not ſenfible that their number was 
diminiſhing, every attempt they made at theſe tempti 
* Helds, and that they were each of them in the moſt «a 
nent danger of their lives, they till continued to mH 
incurſions to theſe fields, but were as often repulſed, vi 
the loſs of fome few of their numbers. The proprien 
at length interpoſed, begging that the farmer would 
more diſcreet, telling him, That theſe pigeons were! 
property, as well as any thing he had; that it was pla 
« ly robbing him of it, as long as he perſiſted int 
« practice of ſhooting them; and that he was very u. 
© come to drive them from his fields in whatever mant 
& he pleaſed, provided he did not kill nor wound then 
The farmer till remained obſtinate, continuing the ſa 
method of defending his corns, telling the Laird ; © I 
tt he ſaw no title which his property had to be ſupport 
ce upon his grain, which was the only reward he OO eau, 
« expect for all his toil and induſtry ; and which, * 
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a com aſſure him, was but too little, conſidering the vaſt rent he 
vac: was obliged to raiſe from theſe ſmall fields; and that, in 
e boy ſhort, he was fully determined to protect his property from 
adoub WS: theſe vermin in the ſame manner he had hitherto done. 
| has , and if che law (which the other propoſed to him,) can be 
ſo unreaſonable, as to find me in the fault, there is no help 
« for it; but ſure am I, that ſuch a deciſion muſt be very un - 
are . favourable for the tenants in general.” Theſe, it is ſaid, 
tenant e the ſubſtance of the converſation whick paſſ:d upon that 
on, tung d; and ſuch is the ground of the plea, which the Laird 
plea jul juſtnow proſecuting : How it will end we have but little 
1 

the cu My time is almoſt gone, and my paper ſhort, elſe I might 
how the ſtill more dreadful effect of ſuch inconceivable 
his on... mbers of crows which infeſt this country, and of which 
a0 ioniog wood at Tynningham may juſtly be reckoned a 
nant, principal ſource. They deſtroy the corns at almoſt all ſea- 
lower cs. In particular, when the wheat makes its firſt appear- 
ance, they come in ſuch vaſt ſwarms, that in a very few 
tempting: -urs they could deſtroy the whole ſeed upon the field 
noſt en, dere they alight- Now this ſeems more eaſily remedied 
to 00 thao che former evil “. 


I am, SIR, 


rn. Tou 
ad Feb. 17. 1773- | ARATOR. 


10 * Rooks, if they infeſt your corn, are more terrified, if in their ſight 
Fer) , take a rook, and plucking it limb from licib, caſt the ſeveral limbs 
r mant about your field, than if you hang up half a dozen dead rooks in 
d then . L15LE. 

But Mr TuLL fays, Among the many contrivances to frighten 
, « THY fools, as feathers ſtuck up, limbs of rooks ſcattered about the ground, 
i dead rooks hung on ſticks, the gun, or a boy to halloo or throw up 
[UPPOUUEY his hat or a dend rock in the air, I have found the laſt to be the moſt 
he co effectual, 


Himate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Eftimate of the Deſtruction of Corn by Pigeons, 


HE deſtruction and waſte of corn from pigeon hoyſs 

has long been complained of. Mr Hartlib, in hi, n 
Legacy of Huſbandry, which was publiſhed in 1655, gives: 
calculation, from which he concludes, that the loſs and dt. 
ſtruction of corn in England by pigeon houſes was no lei 
than L. 571980 Sterling, yearly. de 0 

It is there ſuppoſed, that there are three pigeon houſz 
in each pariſh ; that every houſe had two hundred hols, 
which are bred in; and in every hole a pair of pigeon; on- 
which breed, befides thoſe which have no mates and 4 
not breed, of the number of which no notice is taken, the 
they devour and ſpoil much corn, e fi 

It hath, and may be proved, that a pigeon Pe had « aui 
one time in her crop about an Engliſh piat of wheat: Nau 
as a pigeon feeds thrice a day, from thence conceive what ihe | 
every pigeon ſpoils, eats, and devours in a year. But ſuppo d 
ſing that a pigeon doth eat but half a pint a day, for the e 
ſpace of ſix weeks in ſeed time, and fix weeks in harveſ, 
beſides what he ſpoils by beating much down, the quantity 
is ſtill very great, and far out-ballances all the profit made 
by pigeon houſes. 

Now let us apply theſe Data to Scotland, and ſee wha 
miſchief they do with us. And, in order to give the gi 
geon houſes fair play, we ſhall take the Scots mutchkin for 
our ſtandard, which is conſiderably leſs than the Engliſ 
pint. Now the two hundred mutchkins of corn eat every ed 
day by the four hundred pigeons, which we allow to each ine 
pigeon houſe, for the ſpace of twelve weeks or eighty four Wſerair 
days, is 16800 mutchkins; And according to the propor-; have 
tions betwixt the mutchkin and bear firlot laid down by ro |: 
Nr Gray, that comes to thirty three bolls, three firlots and 
odds for each pigeon houſe ; and admitting three pigeon 
houſes to every pariſh, the quangity conſumed by them inlfeeq 


very parith is one hundred and one bolls one firlot, which 
ne 


ſelye 


N. 
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- ſhall call one hundred bolls neat, The number of pa- 
ſhes in Scotland is nine hundred and upwards, the con- 
\mption then will be over all Scotland upwards of 90,009 
als of grain, which, computing it at thirteen ſhillings 
1 ſour pence per boll, is no leſs than L. 60,000 Ster- 
pg yearly. 
It may be urged by the advocates for pigeon-houſes, that 
e one half of the pariſhes in Scotland raiſe no victual, 
4 conſequently have no pigeon-houſes ; That may be 
fely admitted, and the total of the corn conſumed by pi- 
on- houſes will notwithſtanding- ſuffer no diminution ; for 
e want of them in theſe pariſhes is fully made up by the 
perabundance of them in the corn countries. In theſe 
e find, that no proprietor, poſſeſſed of the qualification 
quired by law, to wit, being poſſeſſed of ten chalders of 
{tual rent, has overlooked the advantages given him by 
he law. And beſides, many old pigeon.houſes, which 
ad been conſtructed before that law was framed, and 
are acquired a right by preſcription, are ſtill ſtocked with 
igcons ; and there are many, which are neither authoriſed 
y preſcription nor by law. It would be eaſy to point out 
any pariſhes that ſupport upwards of twenty pigeon hou- 
s; theſe will make up for the deficiency of others; and 
e calculation ſtand good; eſpecially when other conſide- 
ations are taken : as firſt, many pigeon-houſes during the 
reeding ſeaſon will yield fifty or a hundred pairs a week; 
beſe muſt be poſſeſſed of many more than two hundred 
Meding pairs. 2dly, What they pick up and eat in ſeed 
une is attended with a very great loſs: For ſuppoſing each 
grain would have yielded only one ear; and that ear to 
hare yielded only fixteen ſingle grains, the loſs in the crop is 
no leſs than 920,000 bolls or L. 480,000 Sterling. And, 
3, At that ſeaſon, when every grain that is eat by them 
82 loſs of ſixteen at leaſt to the farmer at harveſt, they 
feed more voraciouſly, having their young as well as them- 
ſelves to ſupport ; ſo that they may well be allowed to eat 
Ne V. Hh A 
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a great deal more than the mutchkin formerly allow 


them. 80 that if the real loſs ſuſtained from pigeon - houſa 


were to be fairly known, it would amount to a ſum thy 
would be amazing: And, in theſe times of ſcarcity, 
mand the moſt ſerious conſideration. + 


method of preventing Pigeons from deſtroying Peas 


Vetches, &c. when firſt ſown. ac 
| V 
From the Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. II.) bige 


Aſt year I ſowed, and had five acres of peas, or {houl 

have had, atleaſt; for ſoon after they were ſom ire 
being greatly infeſted by a rich neighbour's large flock do 
pigeons, much of the ſeed was devoured. I did all I coul 
to fright them away; ſhot at them with powder (for! 
dared not to kill them, as the dove · cot they belonged y 
was a legal one, and my neighbour but a crabbed ſort of u 
old fellow): I ſet a boy to watch them, I put up ſcare-crow 
but all in vain; and I ſoon perceived there was a gi 
probability of my whole crop being deſtroyed by thele fy 
rious enemies. * 
My next ſtep, therefore, was to apply to my neighbour H nd 
and beg of him to feed his pigeons at home for a fer 
weeks: this he refuſed to do, as he faid, on account of the 
trouble, though I offered to contribute a few buſhels 
off-corn to do it withall. 


My caſe grew now quite deſperate, and I knew not, for M 
ſome time, which way to turn myſelf for a remedy : at uu may 
I applied to a bird-carcher in the town, who had a ve * 


large pair of ſpring nets, and who undertook, for a crown, 
to catch as many of them for me as I would, I ſtruck the 
bargain immediately, and we ſoon baited the ground pro: 
perly to attrack them to a particular part of the land. My 
companion made good his word, for in the ſpace of two 


days he caught me above ſixteen dozen; which I let if 
agall 
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gin, but not before I had cut off their tails, that their 


allows 
n-bouſ, Miner might know where they had been viſiting, 
um u This cutting of their tails was the only thing I could do 


o protect myſelf from their depredations: it cauſed them 
o keep at home, for they were no ſooner returned to the 
Jove-cote, but it became a priſon to them; for they cannot 
jolt, or fly out of the tops of the core, but by the aſſiſt- 
uoce and ſtrength of their tails. 

My neighbour, at the two days end, finding his flight of 
pigeons ſo much thinned, and being told that I ſhould ſay 
| would do for them, charged me with deſtroying them, 


ſhout Wand threatned to proſecute me as the ſtatute in that caſe 
: ſom, directs ; but I knew my innocence, therefore defied him to 
lock do his worſt. He went immediately to a lawyer, who told 


cou him, that nothing could be done without evidence: My 
(for veighbour then went home, and taking with him one of 
aged y his men, to witneſs how many pigeons had been deſtroyed 
t of uM vithia two days, went to the dove-cote, when opening the 


door, he was not a little ſurpriſed to find near two hundred 
priſoners fluttering about without their tails, and ready 
to cat one another for hunger, | 

When he found how I had ſerved him, he ſent for me, 
aud with a leſs haughty air than he had before aſſumed, 
requeſted I would not disfigure any more of his pigeons, 
promiſing to feed them regularly every day till my peaſe 
were out of danger. By this contrivance I ſaved near half 
my crop, and thought myſelf very well off. 

My reaſon for ſending you this account is, that others 
may be taught how to defend themſelves on a like occaſion. 
| ſuppoſe other means may be found of catching them be- 
ſides a net. 
of 
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Of the Advantages from Pigeons ating up the Seeds of Wi 


T* would be unfair to the gall-leſs pigeon, after Pleadiy 
againſt ir, not to ſet forth what may be urged in wk 


half. The Reverend Mr Comber, an Evglith Clergynu 
a correſpondent of the Muſæum Ruſticum, writes hel 
lowing P. S. to a letter, Vol. II. p. 254. 

« Yeſterday a gentleman, near eighty, told me a * 
„ which ſo plainly proves the amazing uſefulneſs; of Pigeons 
6« not only by their dung, but even by their devouring ſi 
T culty, to produce a good wheat crop in ſome places, thy 
„ 1 mult think it well worth a record in your Muſeum, 

© Above forty years apo this gentleman coming to Tux 
« ford, 10 Netting hamſbire, i in his way to, or from Lands 
« aſked the maſter of the inn, if he had not a pigeon q 
« ag uſual i in that ſeaſon; Tuxferd being as famous ( 
| T pigeons as for a ſfirong clay, and its produce, When, 
„The landlord anſwered, that the farmers being perſua. 
« ed that every pigeon cats a load of corn in a year, ha 
« agreed to deſtroy their courts. But, added he, we find 
e that without pigeons we can grow. no corn, and muk 
« re-people our courts with all poſhble expedition. The 
66 gentleman being curious to know the reaſon, the land 
* lord continued, Our ſoil is ſo full of the ſeeds of ketlack, 
6 that they now overſhoot and deſtroy our corn, and v 
« find by experience that our pigeons preferred theſe ſeed 
eto any corn whatever; and that in deſtroying of our ji 
«© peons we have run a great riſk to deſtroy ourſelves, 

«« *Tis highly probable, that the ſeeds of many other weeds 
„ are in like manner preſerred by pigeons to any corn, juk 
«© as cats prefer the fleſh of mice to any other; and that i 
10 many places we ſhould have much better crops of when 
« c. if we encouraged pigeons more. | 

« It is worth the while to try in what degree pigeons ar 
10 fond of ſeveral ſeeds of weeds* ; and in particular, hoy 

| | « they 

We recommend this matter to the conſideration of our ! 
Daene 


. 


they ſtand affected to the ſeed of mellilst, which gives 
ſo diſagreeable a taſte to the fineſt wheat, as to render 
it in a manner uneatable, at the ſame time that it is ſo 
{mall as ſcarcely to be ſeparated from the corn. By the 
bye, how cautious ſhould the farmer be, leſt, in buy- 
ing of ſeed wheat, he buy the ſeeds of weeds, which 
may coſt him endleſs pains to eradicate ? I would adviſe 
every one, before he ſows any wheat, to uſe ſome of 
it in puddings, &c. as well as, in bread, and to engage 
$ ſome perſon of exquiſite taſte to give his opinion.” 


And Mr L1sLE gives the following two inſtances to the 
ſome purpoſe. 


Towards the end of June, I entered my pigeon houſe, 
to ſee, in caſe there were any young ones, what ſeeds 
they had in their crops: I took half a dozen young 
ones, and beſides a little corn, I found much charlock- 
ſced, and the ſeeds of the common creeping crowfoot in 
their crops ; and afterwards obſerved great flocks of 
pigeons to light in the fields, where that plant grew 
plentifully, at the time of its ſeeding. In July I had a 
pigeon killed in the fields, and opened his crop, which 
vas full of the beforementioned crowfoot ſeeds and 
fumitory ſeeds, and nothing elſe, ſave half a dozen 
bud flowers of charlock and two or three oats; I ob- 
ſerved they were very voracious of theſe ſeeds ; for I j 
had three acres of arable, which had laid down to graſs | 
two years, and that had more of this crawfoot in it 
poſſibly than my whole farm beſides, in which my whole 
flight of pigeons lay all day, and in a piece of wheat 
near my houſe that had much fumitory in it: You may | 
ſee where theſe plants grow in fields near pigeons, the | 


ſeeds picked off : They are therefore « of great uſe in 


ndding the fields of weeds.” 
| ARTE 
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ARTICLE XXL 


At excellent Remedy for the Scab in Shech. 
[ From the Muſcum Ruſticum, Vol. II. ] 


T* Need not tell you, I preſume, that the cauſe of the ſc) 
in ſheep is a tedious length of wet weather: As to 
conſequences, they are already pretty well known. 
I imagine your readers will not be diſpleaſed if I ſhoull 
with your aſſiſtance, communicate to them a remedy 
this diſorder, which I have ſeveral times tried, and alas 
always found to anſwer extremely well. 
Some men, whom, I have known to breed and feel 
great number of ſheep, have been groſly miſtaken in thi 
comprehenſion of the nature of this diſtemper, vb 
they raſhly judged to be merely cutancaus;, 
when a ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is always more il 
leſs affected by it: therefore the outward applieati 
which are in general alone reſorted to for a cure, do 
the moſt part more hurt than good, by driving in the en 
tion, and making it fix on the internals, thereby often; 
caſioning the death of the animal. 
Now the true way to treat this diſorder is, firſt op 
the animal ſomething inwardly to drive out the e 
then comes, with propriety, the outward applicaii 
which completes the cure by killing the ſeab. 
When a farmer has any of his flock afflicted wicht 
ſcab, let him attend to the directions which follow. 
Take a galloon of ſoft well or pond water, which d | 
into two equal parts: in one of theſe parts diſſobe 8 
ounces of old hard foap; to which, when it is dition 
add two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn and ſeven out 
of common ſalt, with four ounces of roll briaſtoae, | 
to a fine powder and fifted : then take the other part of 
water, in which put two ounces of tobacco leaf, ande 
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white hellebore root: boil this ſecond part till you 
re a ſtrong infuſion, after which ſtrain it clear from the 
ves and roots. 

When you have got thus far in the proceſs, take that 
et of the water firſt mentioned, and ſer it over the fire; 
it boil for about half an hour, keeping it continually 
ring with a wooden ladle during that time: in the mean 
ne heat again the other part, in which the tobacco and 
lebore were infuſed ; and when it is hot, mix the two 
its gradually together over the fire, keeping the mixture 
W :cioually ſtirring till it is taken off the fire, which ſhould 
in about a quarter of an hour : when it is quite cold, 
it be put into a ſtone bottle, in order to its being kept 
a cool place for uſe. 

Then take four quarts of new ale or beer : put into it 
«ve ounces of common ſalt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
d eight ounces of pounded nitre, together with twelve 
aces of pounded roll brimſtone : ſet them over a gentle 
e and when the ale boils, take off the ſcum ; let it boil 
about half an hour; after which ſet it by till it is cold, 
d put it into a ſtone bottle for uſe, 

When you are ſo far prepared, take one quart of ale; 
it on the fire; mix into it, by degrees, three ounces of 
ur of brimſtone ; when it is juſt ready to boil, take it 
F the fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and when it is only 
pod warm, give this quantity inwardly to three ſheep, 
ich is to be repeated every ſecond day, till they have had 
ree doſes. This will drive out the diſorder, when the 


nature is to be rubbed on the diſtempered parts; and 
ich « "yo days afterwards, the ſecond ; and ſo alternately for 
ſolve Aut eight or ten days, till the cure is effected: ſometimes 


d rubbings will be ſufficient. 
l muſt obſerve, that all theſe mixtures will be beſt boiled 
well glazed earthen or iron pots. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Of the Rot and Braichan in Sheep. 
[ In a letter to the Publiſhers. J 


AFTER the compliments which you have been pleaſed tg 
paſs upon my former letter, and requeſting the conii. 
nuance of my correſpondence, it would be ungrateful and 
unworthy in me not to fulfil my promiſe, {No IV. p. 190. 
The diſeaſes, I obſerved, which rage in the folds are, 
the Scab, the Rot, the Braichan, the Sturdy, and the Sick, 
neſs. The firſt of theſe we have already diſcuſſed, The 
feeond in order is the Rot, which, I apprehend, is a plain 
conſumption : The lungs decay; the feeble frame of th; 
animal is ſhaken with a cough ; and the body droops and 
Janguiſhes under infirmities and ſymptoms, very like theſe 
that attend this fatal diſtemper in the human ſpecies, ll 
this diſeaſe is not very far advanced, feeding on turnips i 
an abſolute cure; for I have known the experiment often 
made with ſucceſs, This diſtemper is moſt frequent i: 
variable ſeaſons 3 quick changes from froſt to thaw, and 
thaw to froſt ; bluſteriog winds and heavy rains greatl 
contribute to it: Soft and rich paſtures, eſpecially if th 


( 
are overflowed with water, I have known to rot the 
ſtrongeſt heath-bred ſheep, in the ſpace of a year; an i 
therefore I would advife all gentlemen, who feed ſheep ot f 
ſuch grounds, to fatten and fell them as ſoon as poſlidls 
and never pretend to keep them three or four winters. That 
cannot ſay, if there is any other certain cure for the Mile rea 
than turnips : I have good reaſon to think, that it is a mol... tk 
effectual remedy for ſheep, infected with this diſtemp_y:. pal 
than aſs milk is for the rational part of the creation. I tewiſe 
only objection I can fee to this cure is, that, like WU: ty 
others, it is difficult to be gotten. I am clearly of opini canno 
however, that in many of our extenſive ſheep farms We. . E 
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gerent places of the nation, half an acre of turnips might 
raiſed, which would be ſuſſicient for this laudable pur- 
ſe, This would be one great advantage among many 
hers that might be mentioned, reſulting from two or 
ee acres incloſed on every large ſheep farm, which might 
- divided into ſeveral ſmall plots as occaſion required. 

The Braichan, another very pernicious diſeaſe, is, I 
oojecture, of nearly the ſame nature with the flux in ra- 
aal animals. It chiefly infects ewes that are milked or 
e ſucked : It is occaſioned by their being chaced by dogs, 
r overheated with running, and likewiſe by being toſſed 
od tumbled in boughts or folds. This malady rages in 
uguſt and September, and begins to abate when the cold 
either and froſts commence in the latter end of Autumn 
have heard, that waſhing them is a cure ; for which rea- 
01, as our countryman TroMsoN elegantly deſcribes, 


They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 


Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-ſpreading in a peebled ſhore, 

Urg'd to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 

The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 

Commit their wooly ſides. And oft the ſwain, 

On ſome impatient ſeizing, hurls them in: 
Embolden'd then, nor heſitating more, 

Faſt, faſt, they plunge amid the flaſhing wave, 
And, panting, labour to the farther ſhore. 


have quoted theſe beautiful lines to relieve the mind of 
he reader on a dry ſubje&t ; and the more willingly, be- 
zuſe they were written by one who was a great admirer of 
he paſtoral life. To cure this violent diſtemper, I have 
Ikewiſe been informed, that milk has been poured into the 
Ickly animal, but whether this remedy is effectual or not, 
cannot pretend to ſay, I am inclined to doubt its ſuc- 
els: However the experiment is fimple and eaſy to be 
ade. Aſtringents would, in all probability, be beneficial, 
No V, 11 if 
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if we may reaſon from the analogy that there is among. 
animals. I hope ſome of your friends, who have had bet. 
ter opportunities than I, animated by the love of the, 
country, will tranſmit to you their ſentiments on this (1, 
ject. In my next I ſhall finiſh what I propoſed. Men 
time, I am, 81 R, 

Your moſt humble Seryan, 


P.P, 


——_— 


ARTICLE AAA. 


The advantages of alternate White and Green Crop: 
In a Letter to the Publiſher. ] 


F you think the following worth inſerting in your St; 

Farmer, you may do it 
The Flanders Agriculture of alternate white and pree 
crops, is now pretty well underſtood amongſt the ſpirit 
farmers in Scotland, About Aberdeen it has been long 
practiſed; and they have there brought it to greater perfer 
tion than any where elſe. They there uſe many differen 
kinds of green crops ; turnips, carrots, cabbages, potatoes 
lint, clover, beans, peaſe, &c. and often have two crops in 
the year. It were to be wiſhed, that this plan of culture 
were more univerſal, both as a national and private ad. 
vantage. Thereby more wheat would be raiſed at a ſwal 
ler expence ; more winter food for cattle, to the ſaving of 
corn; aud in general better crops of every kind ot grain, 
and much expence of kecping horſes aud ſerants, upon 
the old ſyſtem, iaved. In oder to promote this praftic 
much dung is neceſſary; but, in moſt caſes, thai is prov 
ded for by the ſuperior number of cattie a farm can main: 
taiu ; and there is likewiſe in Scotland acceſs to many at 
ventitious manures, as this country 1s inter ſected with 
fir hs and rivers. Lime is to be had in moſt places; mob 


and peat aſhes in other places; marle in many plac 
and 


© a» 


nd burnt clay is alſo a good manure for one crop of bar- 
ey and clover, and made at a cheap rate; fo that it may 
e ſaid, that it is for want of ingenuity in moſt caſes if a 
armer wants manure. | 

Next to manure is, attention to the draining and til- 
ge: And here the advantage is greatly in favours of the 
ternate crops, as the ſeaſon of ſowing and planting is ſo 
nuch divided, that one thing never comes to interfere 
ith another in point of time and ſeaſon, and thereby 
wer horſes and ſervants can,manage a farm of the ſame 
nent, eſpecially as moſt of the tillage can be done wich 
#oorſes, and a great part of it with one horſe. 

And I may fairly maintain, that three fourths of a given 
wmber of acres will produce more corn than the four 


furths in the old way, and one third of horſes and ſer- 
ants ſaved, beſides the ſaving in the quantity of ſeed, and 


he farmer has his green crops into the bargain. . 

Turnips have been long uſed as a winter crop, and with 
reat ſucceſs, in ſoil proper for it: Cabbages are now more 
ed for that purpoſe than formerly; and of this fort the 
ed Aberdeen cabbage is to be preferred, as it is more har- 
ly againſt the froſt, grows as large as the white, and an- 
vers in more ſoils, Cabbages have this advantage, that 
hey will do in foils too wet and ſtrong for turnips. In 
vils which are too high for either turuips or. cabbages on 
count of froſt and ſnow, I would adviſe the red Scots 
iaill, as the molt hardy plant yet known in this counuy. 
hey talk of a Swediſh turnip, a native of the moſt norther- 
5 climates ; but the experience of it is not yet tufficicaty 
ecommended to the practical farmer, till it is provea by 
we experience of ſuch gentlemen as chuſe to try it. 

To lecure winter food for cattle, it would be advilable 
o have ſome cabbages to laſt till Chrittmas; then turuip 
s long as they will ſtand; and laſtly, red kaill, or perhaps 
de Swediſh turnip, till the end of May; and the grouud 
ey ſtand upon will then be cleared time enough to take 
a 
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a crop of barley and clover. Another advantage of 0, 
ſyſtem of agriculture is, the ſuperior quality of the gil 
as every farmer knows, that clean land produces more ug 
better corn than what grows amongſt weeds or water, 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention in favours of this cult 
is, the great ſaving in griſs fields for ſummer paſture, ,, 
fix acres of clover cut for the cattle will go as far in fe, 
ing beaſts in the yard, as eighteen acres will do in tþ, 
paſture field; whereby the farmer has twelve acres mon 
to employ in tillage, and makes as much dung in ſumany 
as in winter, | 
[ ſhall conclude, by obſerving, that the more ingenioy 
the farmer is in providing litter through the ſummer ar 
harveſt for his cattle in the winter, the more beaſts he 
will be able to keep, and the more dung he will mak. 
For this purpoſe, let him look out for fern, ſeggs, bent 
ruſhes, cuttings of hedges, leaves, weeds before they ſeed, 
and ſuch like; and of ſuch as he can come at, lay uy; 
ſtock for the winter, and if any of his neighbours is 
fooliſh as to ſell his ſtraw, let him buy it. 


I am, SIR, Your moſt humble ſerv: WM fup; 
January 28th, 1773. | A FARMER £ 
Comets ke : TY 1 turt 
| . * har 
ARTICLE XXIII. * 

The advantages and Prefit of Inclefing. witl 

| | cow 

In a letter to the Publiſher. ) whi 

ficia 


N my former letter [ p. 182. J I laid beſore you a thor 
plan how, in my opinion, a farm ſhould be divided ai "Po 
croped, to the beſt advantage, ſo as ſtill to make it better; lo rn 
and yet at the ſame time, to receive profitable crops both of It © 
corn and graſs from it : But it muſt be underſtood, I meant 
an unimproven farm, conſiſting moſily of Outfield land ball: 
all arable, or proper to be made ſo. I ſhall, in this, make "9! 
ſome obſervations upog the utility of inclofivg, which i zco 
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f H favourite topic of mine, and I think well deſerving the ut · 
grain, moſt attention being paid to it both by landlord and tenant, 
re and Before the farm is incloſed, it cannot, with propriety, 

de called one's own ; for it is ſtill expoſed t6 be injured by 


ul: 1! around it, let the poſſeſſor be as careful as poſſibly he 
re; oil can to defend it; and likewiſe, no improvements can be 
| fee WY executed with proper ſucceſs, until the ſield is ſufficiently 
in the fenced, eſpecially if it is intended to be laid out in graſs; 


more 
UMMer 


becauſe the better the field is prepared by ſummer-fallowing, 
the more eaſily it will potch and ſpoil in winter, when 
cattle are ſuffered to go upon it ; and without incloſing, it 
is next to impoſſible to preſerve it at all times, either from 
the cattle belonging to the farm, or from thoſe of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and likewiſe, the finer the appearance of the 
graſs is, the more difficult it will be to preſerve it, as it 
will prove a bait to draw the whole cattle in the neighbour- 
hood to deſtroy it. And I can aſſure you from repeated 
experience, when once a field is potched with cattle, except 


it is very dry land, it will never recover it, although it has 
been laid down in the fineſt order you can poſlibly imagine, 


ſuppoſe it were to lye in graſs for twenty years together. 
Another advantage ariſing from incloſing is, that you can 
turn your corn fields at any time you chuſe into grafs ; and 
having done ſo, can uſe it in any manner you think will be 
moſt profitable, either by keeping it in hay, or running it 
with cattle for feeding; or if not fo fit for that, with milk 
cows ; and then you may manage their milk in the dairy way, 
which is both very profitable to the farmer, and very bene- 
ficial to the public. And you can likewiſe paſture ſheep 
upon it, if your fences are proper for keeping them ; which, 
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better; 12 my opinion, is the moſt profitable way you can conſume 
both off] it confidering the richneſs of their dung along with the 
nend ether profits ariſing from them: theſe, in my opinion, will 
1d land ballance the profits ariſing from cattle ; however, I never 
, make would adviſe to paſture with ſheep only; I-would likeways 
yhich il z<commend both cattle and horſes along with them, as 


they 
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they eat the graſs more evenly, every kind of them feeding 
where the other tathes, 

Another advantage ariſing from incloſing is, 1 it ſaves 
the expences of herding ; and at the ſame time, the cat], 
thrive much better when going at their cale and pleaſy;, 
both day and night; and likewiſe, the farmer has it in his 
power to keep his graſs as good as he chuſes; whereas, if 
his fields were open, his neighbours would prevent him, let 
him be as attentive as he will. 

I ſhall, at this time, only mention one advantage mort, 
among the many that might be adduced in defence of in. 
cloſing z which is, that it adds, at a modeſt computation up- 
on an average, at leaſt a fourth part of the value to theland 
which is incloſed. I ſhall ſuppoſe an open field to be 
worth fifteen ſhillings per acre; I think it will be allowed 
by perſons who know the advantages that accrue from in. 
cloſing, that the ſame field will be as well worth twenty 
ſhillings when ſufficiently fenced, and it is likewiſe my opi. 
nion, that twenty ſhillings will incloſe one acre, when the 
parks are from fifteen to twenty acres of extent, I mean 
with ditch and hedge. 

I ſhould now recommend the moſt proper method, in 
my opinicn, for forming and throwing out the ditches, 
and likewiſe for training up the young thorns ; but that 
has becn done very accurately by your correſpondent Mr 
W. B. from Eaſt-Lothian, [No. II. page 83.) to which! 
refer with regard to this article: 50 you ſee the whole ex 
pence of incloling in the above manner is only one ſhilling 
per acre per annum yearly of intereſt ; as for the principal, 
I think it can be no where better ſecured : So then, by the 
above calculation, there is four ſhillings yearly of real valuc 
added to cach acre, meerly upon the account of being incloſed. 

I ſhall conclude this letter with only obſerving, that 
ſince incloſing is fo very advantageous to the country in ge- 
neral, by affording it more plentifully the neceſſaries, and 
even the comforts of life, and more profitable both to the 
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proprietor and tenant in particular, by adding ſo much to 
ves dhe intrinſic value of their land; it is therefore, indeed, ſur- 
tl, Wi priſng, that the proprietors ſhould not take every ſtep in 
ſure their power to promote the undertaking, by giving their 
| his tenants long leaſes with this expreſs proviſion, that they in- 
7 if coſe their whole farms; and in caſe of failure, the leaſe to 
, let terminate at a ſhorter period. But where there are no 

clauſes about incloſing expreſly ſtipulated in the tack, I 


Ore, would recommend to have this general clauſe, except in 
* in- ſuch farms where incloſing may be detrimental, which will 
 up- be very ſeldom the caſe, that whatever improvements the 


land tenant ſhall make by way of incloſing, that he ſhall be re- 
o be WY inburſed his expences, or have the preſent value of his 
owed BY fences in the proprietor's option, paid him at the end of his 
n in- WY |caſe, according to the determination of proper judges mu- 
vert) wally choſen for that purpoſe. In that caſe, the tenant 
opi. will have encouragement, if he incloſes all or any part of 
n the bis farm, to do it in a durable and ſubſtantial manner, 


and not in ſuch a flight and temporary way, as they who 
have no ſuch clauſes commonly do. The proprietor, in ſo 
doing, will be a great gainer, having a clear view, in my 
opinion, of drawing in all time coming no leſs than twenty 


t that bre per cent intereſt for his money. The above obſerva- 
it Mr ons may be enlarged and improved upon by ſome of your 
hich | Ncorreſpondents; but if not, I hope ſtill they may be of 
le ex* {Wome uſe to the public; and if ſo, I have obtained the end 
hilling for which they were intended, 

cipal, I am, 

by the 

| *. SIR, 1 

docd ours, &c. 

„ that Feb. th, 1773. A. T. 
in ge⸗ 

8, and 

to the 
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A ſucceſiful method of ſowing beans. 


[In a Letter to the Publiſher.) 


I N 0 ſooner read the advertiſement of your preſent pub. 
lication, and well knowing how much ſuch was needed 
and of the immenſe benefit it might be to my country, ths 
I determined to ſpread your Firſt Number with both hangs, 
and endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers to encoy. 
rage the work. 

Agriculture is the nurſe of our ſpecies : Every attempt 
to render the knowledge of it mare caſy, is, in one ſenſ; 
to cloath the naked and feed the hungry. Many farmer, 
there are in our own country, well {killed in their pro- 
feſſion, and who wiſh well to mankind ; but, through mo. 
deſty, in this caſe blameable, keep their knowledge within 
their own neighbourhood. Let me intreat ſuch, to (tand 
forth the true patriots of the kingdom ; for he that can 
help his brother to increaſe his crop, is more worthy of 
publick efleem than the titled ALEXANDERS or mighty 

CæsARs. | 

Multitudes have more experience in country affairs than 

I have, and more leiſure to communicate that experience 
to the publick : But a deſire to be uſeful has induced me 
to ſend you the following obſervations, 

The ſowing of peaſe is one of the greateſt drawbacks to 
the profit of the farms in this country. Clover and bean 
on their proper ſoils, far exceed them: A proof of the 
ſuperior value of the latter crop, will appear from the fol 
lowing facts. | 

In the beginning of April laſt year, I ſowed ſeven Scots 
1cres and a half with beans, and from what are now threſh- 
ed, the return is computed at one hundred and ten bolls 

The method of culture was the following : The preceeding 

crop was barley after fallow and potatoes: The land fo 


the beans had but one plowing, and the beans were drop! 
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ped out of a man's hand into the bottom of every other 
furrow, ſo that one ſeeds- man kept two ploughs at work, 
The quantity of feed uſed was ſeven firlots per acre ; the 
field was left without any harrowing, until the beans were 
juſt pointing through ; the furrows of the ridges were then 
ſown, which could not be done before ; and the land well 
harrowed and rolled, which deſtroyed the firſt crop of 
weeds. The roller ſmoothed the land for the ſucceeding 
hand-hoeing. When the beans were all up, the intervals 
were hand hoed, and a fortnight or three weeks afters 
oed a ſecond time. Ar harveſt the beans were allowed to 
ſtand until their leaves were withered ; they were then cut, 
and bound with ropes of wheat-ſtraw, made by knotting the 
two ends together, in a way that I cannot deſcribe upon 
paper, but which is a far better method of binding them 
than that with oat - ſtraw ropes, as both taking a half leſs 
ſtraw, and two thirds leſs time in making them, and ren- 
dering it impoſſible for your ſervants to make the ſheaves 
too large: In a few days, if the weather is good, and the 
beans have been allowed to ſtand long enough, they will be 
ready for the corn-yard, 

Many ſuppoſe beans will only grow upon ſtrong clays ; 
ln this they are much miſtaken ; tor any ſoil that is deep 
and rich will anſwer for them ; Nay, I believe, that a deep 
rich earth is better for them than a clay. I would advite 


every farmer to ſow bears who has ſuch a foil : the only 
improper ones for beans are thin clays and chin gravels. 
The ſoil of my farm has very little clay in it, infomuch, 
tat when I firſt ſowed beans, a neighbouring farmer, 
whole judgement does honour to his profeſſion, told me 


my foil was too light. A good crop of beans never can be 


cks to 
beans 
pf the 
he fol. 


\ Scots} erpected, unleſs the land is in heart, and the weeds cut up: 
hreſh: after fallowed wheat or barley, they anſwer beſt. The 
 boll»M ©*pence of hoeing is but a trifle, in compariſon of the 
eeding advantages ariſing from it; it does not exceed, for both 
ind fo times, ten ſhillings an acre, Here I might expatiate upon 
drop No V. K k the 


pe 
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the benefit of hoeing crops ; but my intention at preſent i, 
ſimply to relate the method of procuring a good crop, aud 
to reſerve that perhaps for the ſubject of another letter, 
The proper time for ſowing beans is, the month of fe 
bruary, if the weather permits. The reaſon why I was þ 
late as April, was, I could not do it ſooner for the fro. 
Some may wonder at the quantity of ſeed ſown, when they 


1 


are only dropt into every other furrow : All I ſhall ( WM poin 
for that is, experience bas ſhown, if you ſow leſs tha from 
ſeven firlots on an acre, you have a leſs return; and if you Wing o 
ſow more you are not the better for it, Others may wor. I fou 
der at the largeneſs of the produce, but I can aſſure then ¶ ic 
I have known ſeventeen bolls an acre raiſed on an average Wi Chee 
through a whole field. to eve 
Others may object the want of peaſe-ſtraw ; but I cancer. Wir thi 
tify them, that my horſes never were fatter, nor more ab: Th 
for their work, than upon the bean-ſtraw 3 and the quantity "_ 
raiſed is far greater. * 
I cannot conclude my little eſſay, without once more i our | 
treating the farmers in Eaſt-Lothian and the Merſe, to com nobi 
municate their experience to their brethren. The Mia Aratc 
that locks up his gold is, in the fight of all, a guilty mas; mana; 
and ſurely, he is no leſs ſo, who has bags of uſeful knov. v the 
ledge (if I may be allowed the expreſſion,) and keeps then under 
all to himſelf. How pleaſant will it be, to ſee our lan idlene 
cloathed with double crops! The Landlord will get l bound 
rent: The tenant will have plenty for himſelf, and ſom has pr 
what for the poor: And may it have the happy effect ding 
raiſing gratitude in our ſouls, to the FaTHER of Mx boſpit 
who giveth Seed time and Harveſt, the Early and the Lau lus re 
Rain ! 
gn RUSTICU! *T 
Feb, 11. 1773. 3 | had, b 
mou pe 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 


on the Price of Corn, and Management of the Poor. 

[ From De Re Ruſtica ; or the Repoſitory, Vol.. I.] 
HERE is now publiſhed in France a periodical work, 
T called Ephemerides du Citoyen, in which ſeveral 
points intereſting to thoſe concerned in agriculture, are 
from time to time diſcuſſed by ſome able hands. In look- 
ing over one of the volumes of this work a few days ago, 
Ifound a little piece wrote by one of our countrymen, and 
which our vigilant neighbours had taken from the London 
Chronicle in 1766. The author is a gentleman well known 
toevery man of letters in Europe, and perhaps there is none, 
in this age, to whom mankind in general are more indebted. 
That this piece may not be loſt to our own country, I beg 
you will give it a place in your repoſitory : it was written 
n favour of the farmers, when they ſuffered much abuſe in 
our public news-papers, and were alſo plundered by the 
mob in many places *. The reaſoning of my good friend 
Arator, both in regard to the price of corn, and alſo our 
management of the poor, is extremely ſtriking : in regard 
to the poor, ſurely the legiſlature will, ere long, take it un- 
under conſideration z for at preſent they glory in their 
idleneſs and diſſolute morals, and boaſt that the pariſh is 
bound to maintain them : Add to this, the faſhion which 
has prevailed much within theſe laſt twenty years, of pro- 
niding for young phyſicians and ſurgeons, by ſetting up 
hoſpitals for the poor under ſome pretence or other ; which 
has really taken away, from the lower people, every incen- 
| tive 


* This piece, which was ſo well timed, when firſt publiſhed in Eng- 
land, becomes very ſeaſonable in Scotland at preſent ; when the com- 
mou people have taken it in their heads to riſe in mobs and riots, un- 
der the pretext of a ſcarcity of proviſions in market ; and have proceed- 
ed with an uncontroulable authority to commit depradations, not of 


Poribons alene, but of every thing valuable they lighted upon. 
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tive to induſtry and frugality : nay, it has not only take 
away the ſtimulus, but has in a manner deſtroyed the neceſ. price 
ſity of either. | 

Suffer me to add a word or two more in regard to the Neue c 
price of corn; for though at preſent we are pretty quit els me 
on that ſubject, I think it will not be long before we hay: Beir 
loud clamours from another quarter. Is it a clear poi iead 4 
that the farmer can ſubſiſt when wheat is at 4s. or 44. 64, Mut 
a buſhel? Every one knows how this was brought about; 
government was obliged to authenticate the decrees of the an t 
mob : however, the caſe is ſtill the ſame to the farmer, he 
is under orders as to the price of his goods. Will he long 
continue ſo? Can we promiſe ourſelves plenty by theſe 
means ? Let us remember Colbert's policy, and compare it laugh! 
with Sully's maxims ; let us reflect on our great national 
loſs for want of corn to export, and the large annual ſum 


we loſe thereby; let us therefore forthwith cultivate our 
preſent waſte lands, and no longer boaſt ſuch uſeleſs poſ. 
ſeſſions, but regulate the price of corn by allowing a free 
importation and exportation; remembring, that a bouny 
will at all times greatly contribute to lead our ſurplus corn 
to foreign markets; neither can we ever be hurt by giving 
4s. for forty : ſince it is not merely the price of the cornthat key ge 


is paid us, but alſo the freight, inſurance, commiſſion, &, em t. 


To Meſſieurs the PUBL 1c. ley an 
nanuf 
T am one of that claſs of people that feeds you all, anda WM My + 


preſert is abuſed by you all in ſhort, I am a Farmer, red tt 


By your neus. papers we are told, that God had ſenta {iblic, 
very ſhort harveſt to ſome other countries of Europe. | ome, 
thouglit this might be in favour of Old England; and that And th 
now we {cult get a good price for our grain, which would {ſent 4 
bring millions mong us, and make us flow in money: that {Wutton 
to be ſure is ici.rce enough, Thai 

But the wiſdom of government forbade the exportation. Mitte 


Well, 


r 


well, ſays I, then we muſt be content with the market 
rice at home. 

No, ſays my Lords the Mob, you ſhan't have that. Bring 
ur corn to market if you dare we'll ſell it for you, for 
b money, or take it for nothing, 

Being thus attacked by both ends of the conſtitution, the 
dead and the tail of government, what am I to do ? 

Muſt I keep my corn in the barn to feed and increaſe the 
reed of ras ? —Be it ſo z—they cannot be leſs thankful 
an thoſe I have been uſed to feed. 


4 Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the pro- 
f +: of honeſt labour? — And why ?—QOne of the late ſcrib- 
* ers againſt us gives a bill of fare of the proviſions at my 


uughter's wedding, and proclaims to all the world that we 
lad the inſolence to eat beaf and pudding !—Has he not 
ad that precept in the good book. Thou ſhalt not muzzle 
Je mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn; or does he 
kink us leſs worthy of good living than our oxen ? 

0, but the manufacturers! the manufacturers! they 
re to be favoured, and they muſt have bread at a cheap 
ate | 

Heark ye, Mr Oaf ;—The farmers live ſplendidly, you 
ay. And pray, would you have them hoard the money 
dey get ?—Their fine clothes and furniture, do they make 
em themſelves, or for one another, and ſo keep the mo- 
ey among them? Or do they employ theſe your darling 
nanufacturers, and fo ſcatter it again all over the nation? 
My wool would produce me a better price if it were ſuf- 
red to go to foreign markets. But that, Meſſieurs the 
ublic, your laws will not permit. It muſt be kept all at 
ome, that our dear manufacturers may have it the cheaper. 
Ind then, having yourſelves thus leſſened our encourage- 
lent for raiſing ſheep, you curſe us for the ſcarcity of 
button | 
[ have heard my grandfather ſay, that the farmers ſub- 
tted to the prohibition on the exportation of wool, being 


made 
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made to expect and believe, that when the manufatyy, 
bought his weol cheaper, they ſhould have their c1gy 
cheaper. But the deuce a bit. It has been growing gezr,, 
and dearer from that day to this. How ſo ? Why, truh, 
the cloth is exported ; and that kee ps up the price. 

| Now if it be a good principle, that the exportation of; 
commodity is to be reſtrained, that fo our own people n 
home may have it the cheaper; ſtick to that principle, ay 
go thorough ſtitch with it. Prohibit the exportation ( 
your cloth, your leather and ſhoes, your iron ware, a 
your manufactures of all ſorts, to make them all cheayy 
at home. And cheap enough they will be, I will warnt 
you—till people leave off making them. 

Some folks ſeem to think they ought never to be eh, 
till England becomes another Lubberland, where it is * 
cied the ſtreets are paved with penny rolls, the houſes tilel 
with pancakes, and chickens, ready roaſted, cry, Come ex 
me. F 

I fay, when you are ſure you have got a good princip 
ſtick to it, and carry it thorough.—!I hear it is ſaid, thy 
though it was neceſſary and right for the miniſtry to adi 
a prohibition of the exportation of corn, yet it was con 
trary to law: and alſo, that though it was contrary to l 
for the mob to obſtruct waggons, yet it was neceſſary au 
right. Juſt the ſame thing to a title. Now they tell u 
an act of indemnity ought to paſs in favour of the min 
ſtry, to ſecure them from the conſequences of havin 
acted illegally.— If ſo, paſs another in favour of the mol 
Others ſay, ſome of the mob ought to hanged, by way 
example. —K ſo, but I ſay no more than I have {ai 
before, When you are ſure that you have got a good princy 
go therough with it. 

You ſay, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at 
high price, unleſs they had higher wages. —Poflibly— 
- how ſhall we farmers be able to afford our labourers hig 
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; wages, if you will not allow us to get, when we might 
ave it, a higher price for our corn? 

By all I can learn, we ſhould ar leaſt have had a guinea 
quarter more if the exportation had been allowed. And 
is money England would have got from foreigners, 

But, it ſeems, we farmers muſt take ſo much leſs, that 


pt vB. - poor may have it ſo much cheaper, 
, and This operates then as a tax for the maintainance of the 
10n g 


or. A very good thing, you will ſay. ButlI aſk, Why 
; partial tax? Why laid on us farmers only ?—lf it be a 
00d thing, pray, Meſſieurs the Public, take your ſhare of 
by indemnifying us a little out of your public treaſury. 
n doing a good thing there is both honour and pleaſure ; 
you are welcome to your ſhare of both. 

For my own part, I am not ſo well ſatisfied of the good- 
ics of this thing. I am for doing good to the poor, but 
differ in opinion about the means, I think the beſt way 
if doing good to the poor, is not making them eaſy in po- 
erty, but leading or driving them out of it. In my youth 
travelled much, and I obſerved in different countries, that 
de more public proviſions were made for the poor, the 
they provided for themſelves, and of courſe became 
poorer» And, on the contray, the leſs was done tor them, 
he more they did for themſelves, and became richer. 
There is no country in the world where ſo many ' provi- 
lons are eſtabliſhed for them; ſo many hoſpitals, to re- 
ave them when they are ſick or lame, founded and main- 
ined by voluntary charities ; ſo many alms-houſes for 
ic aged of both ſexes, together with a ſolemn general law 
nade by the rich to ſubje& their eſtates to a heavy tax for 


price ſupport of the poor . Under all theſe obligations, 


. (re 


ead at 
9 F This applies particularly to the poors'-rates eſtabliſhed in England, 
uch are generally complained of as a grievance, and a piece of bad 


rs hig. 
| a Attempts have been made to introduce them into Scotland: 
hut it is hoped, that the example of our neighbours will ever deter u- 
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are our poor modeſt, humble, and thankful ; and do q 
uſe their beſt endeavours to maintain themſelves, and lig. 
ten our ſhoulders of this burthen ? On the contrary, | 
affirm, that there is no country in the world in which t 
poor are more idle, diſſolute, drunken, and inſole, I 
day you paſſed that act, you took away from before they 
eyes the greateſt of all inducements to induſtry, frugaliy, 
and ſobriety, by giving them a dependance on fſomenhy 
elſe than a careful accumulation during youth and heal 
for ſupport in age or ſickneſs, In ſhort, you offered! 
premium for the encouragement of idleneſs, and you ſhoul 
not now wonder that it has had its effect in the increaſe i 
poverty, Repeal that law, and you will ſoon ſee a chany 
in their manners. St Monday and St Tueſday will ſo 
ceaſe to be holidays f. SIX days ſhalt thou labour, thoug 
one of the old commandments long treated as out of dat 
will again be looked upon as a reſpectable precept ; indul 
try will encreaſe, and with it plenty among the lower pet 
ple; their circumſtances will mend, and more will be don 
for their happineſs by inuring them to provide for then 
ſelves, than could be _ by W all your eſtats 
among them. 
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+ The labourers aud artiſans in England, never work on Monda 
and Tueſdays, till all their former weeks earnings are ſpent. In Scotland 
we do not want an inſtance of the hke kind: Our coaliers follow tt 
ſame rule, and of conſequence are equally mutinous and diſcontente 
This proceeds from too high wages, which enable them in four day! 
to gain a livelihood for the whole ſeven. This ſhould put us one 
guacd againſt the exceſſive riſe of labourers wages, which is faſt cre 
ing in among us; and which in the end will undoubtedly produce i 
fame eſſccts, idleneſs, diſſipation, and extravagance, in the lower ran 
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ARTICLE XXXVL 


Of the old Scots Plough. 
L Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. J.] 


HE plough is the principal inſtrument uſed in tillage. 
There are ſeveral kinds uſed in Scotland: The old 
dcots plough, the plough with the curved mold- board, the 
lough with the feathered ſock, the wheel-plougb, the tour- 
wltered plough, and the iron plough. All of theſe ploughs 
er from each other. The difference betwixt ſome of them 
nd others is very conſiderable z each of them has its admi- 
ers, and no doubt has its peculiar properties. 

The old Scots plough is the moſt common ard moſt 
nerally underſtood ; and therefore the other ploughs ſhould 
e compared with it, rather than with one another. When 
icht made it is the beſt general plough; that is, the moſt 
oper plough for all purpoſcs, when one only is uſed. Some 
{the other kinds of ploughs are, perhaps, more proper for 
are: pe particular uſes ; but none of them are ſo fic ſor all pur- 
es. This may appear ſurpriſing to ſome perſons; and 


low than, . rae 4 
atertelcretore, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, by the plough, we 
our dayilec2n the original ſtructure, form, or plan of the plough, and 
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, ot this plan ill executed, as it is in many of the ploughs in the 
cree} 


ferent parts of the country, Becauſe bad tradeſmen make 
tis plough heavy and clumſy, ſome perſons ſeem to imagine, 
bat this is intirely owing to the kind of plough : but this is 
neaſonable ; for it is certain, that this plough may be made 
light and neat as any kind of plough whatever, 

No VI. 1. When 
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their juſt proportions and poſitions, have been prevailed upon 
0 atteſt, That upon trial, a plough of another form is found 
o be more eaſily drawn, and to make better work. A com- 
parative trial is, no doubt, the proper way to judge which of 
vo ploughs is the beſt: Bur, by this trial, we cannot determine 
which of two kinds is the beſt, unleſs we know that both the 
ploughs tried are equally good of their kind. This is men- 
-oned to prevent perſons from being impoſed upon by pre- 
-nded trials, and to engage them to make themſelves maſters 
if the ſtructures of the different ploughs, before they deter- 
ine which is the beſt. 

But tho? it ſhould be allowed, that, in ſome reſpects, the 
cots plough is inferior to ſome others lately introduced; 
et ſtill it may be uſeful, particularly to thoſe who are attach- 
d to it, to give a particular deſcription of it, and to ſhow how 
o make it, in the manner moſt proper to anſwer the purpo- 
s deſigned. 


ard on 1 

14 ue bat this deſcription of the Scots plough may be the better 
i nderſtood, we ſhall conſider the ſeveral parts of it ſeparately, 
bu: id ſhow how they are joined together; and, to aſſiſt us, 


ball make uſe of a few figures. 
The part of the plough that falls naturally to be conſidered, 
the firſt place, is the head *; fee fig. 1. The length of 


e head, from A to B, is about twenty inches; and the 
readth, from A to PD, about five inches. C is the point 
pon which the ſock is driven; and the length from-B to C, 
about ſix inches. a is the mortoiſe, into which the larger 
: le is hxed; and 6 is the mortoiſe, into which the ſheath 
x-d, 

The head is the part of the plough that goes in the ground. 
te ſhorter therefore that it is, the friction is the leſs, and 


the 


* This part of the plough, which, in Scotland, is called the 


a4, is commonly, in England, made of iron; is of one piece with 
e ſock, and is called the p/ough-/hare. 
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the plough the eaſier drawn ; and the longer that it ig, y, 


plough is the more ſteady in going, and not fo eaſily put on 
of its direction, when it meets with obſtructions. Teng 


inches may be conſidered as a mean length, and will anſys 
tolerably well in every fort of land. In land where there at 
few obſtructions, it may be a little ſhorter ; but in land wher 
there are many obſtructions, it thouid be a little longer, Th 
narrrower that it is, provided it is ſtrong enough, the better; 
for the friction is the leſs, and the breadth ſerves no purpel, 
but to make it ſtrong. The two mortoiſes in it will not ally 
it, at leaſt where they are, to be much leſs than five inches 
even in land where the plough meets with feweſt interruption 
in going. The length from B to C is for fixing the ſock, and 
whatever ſerves this purpoſe is fufficient. 

The ſheath falls naturally to be conſidered in the next place 
It is repreſented, in fig. 2. by E B. It is driven into the 
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mortoiſe, 93, and thus fixed to the head A B. It is not per = 
pendicular to the head, A B; but placed obliquely ſo as beam 
make the angle, contained by the lines EB and A B, abo fg. 6 
60 degrees. It is about thirteen inches long, beſides what er or 
driven into the mortoiſe, b; about three inches broad, hen 
one thick f. graſs, 
Now it is to be obſerved, that to the ſheath is fixed thi ciretu 
mold-board, as in fig. 10 in the ſame manner as the vi ituati 
is fixed to the head in fig. 7. The deſign of the mold-· boni the pl 
is to turn over the earth of the furrow, Which the plouęi the ce 
makes: And it is obvious, that, according to the poſitoi The | 
of the ſheath, the earth of the ſurrow is turned over mo where 
ſuddenly, or is raiſed and turned over more gradually. Hud, t 
the ſheath 1s ſet near the perpendicular, the earth of the ſur dom 
ro If tk 

a with tl 

+ This part of the Scots plough, which we call the. he be 
has the ſame name given it by ſome of the Engliſh writers. By death 
in the new modelled Hertfordſhire wheel-plough, that whic whe, 


anſwers to the ſheath is called the fore-/heer. 
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os, in rifing up from the fore part of the wreſt, is ſoon re- 
ut an £ed by the mold-board, and turned over ſuddenly. For, it 
wen de heath, inſtead of being placed in the poſition E B, is 
anſwer placed nearer the perpendicular, in the poſition e B, the 
Tc ae .-.o1d-board, as it makes an angle with the plane of the head 
uber na ſheath, of about 30 degrees, as ſhall be ſhewn afterwards, 

The will be raiſed above that plane, at the point 7, and will give re- 
euer cance to the earth of the furrow, at a place of the plough, 
apo where no reſiſtance is given, if the ſheath is in the poſition 
tar B; and therefore will turn it over more ſuddenly. On the 
nchen cther hand, if the ſheath, inſtead of being placed in the poſi - 
ton E B, is placed more ſloping in the poſition g B, then the 
earth of the furrow is higher raifed up, before it meets with the 
ſame reſiſtance, as when the ſheath is in the poſition E B, 
and is turned over more gradually. 

It may be obſerved likewiſe, that, according to the poſition 
of the ſheath, the upper part of it, where it is fixed to the 
beam, is nearer, or at a greater diſtance from the coulter: See 
fig. 6. And according to this diſtanee, the plough is in great- 
er or leſs danger of being choked (as the plowmen term it), 
when going in land that is full of the roots of quickening- 
graſs, or has upon it a rank ſtubble. Any perſon that will 
carefully obſerve a plough going in land in either of theſe 
ſtuations, will ſoon find, that the ſtubble, or the roots, which 
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d-bou the plough puſhes before it, are ſometimes intangled betwixt 
plug the coulter and ſheath, and thereby the plough interrupted. 
poſition The nearer that the theath and coulter are to each other, 
er moi i where they are fixed to the beam, this happens the oftner 
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mi, the farther they are from each other, this happens the 
kidomer. 

If the ſheath ſlopes in ſuch a manner, as to make an angie 
vith the head of about 60 degrees, the carth of the'furrow 
vill be ſuſſiciently raiſed up, before it is turned over; and the 
heath and coulter will be at a ſufficient diſtance, from each 
her, where fixed to the beam. | 


ao } 


The length of the ſheath depends upon the poſition of c 
beam. As the beam is high or low ſet, the ſheath muſt y 
longer or ſhorter. It is commonly about a foot from che 
upper ſide of the head to the under fide of the beam. |: 
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needleſs to give directions about the breadth and thickneſs, un * 5 
they ſerve no purpoſe but to render it ſtrong. uh 
The larger handle falls to be next conG6dered- It is repte gl 
ſented in ig. 3. by F A. It is fixed to the head, by dig 1 
it into the mortoiſe, a. It is placed in the ſame plane wig manage 
the head. It is in length, from A to F, about five feet uu e th 
inches; and in diameter, at A, and upwards to the pla The 
where it is fixed to the beam, about two and an half inches ;MWicugh | 
but it becomes leſs and leſs, as it approaches to F. Th{iſſprroac! 
handle is not ſtreight ; about ten inches from A, there is i, and 
eurve, which, when F is raiſed to its proper height, mae Ve | 
the lower part of it nearly parallel to the ſheath E B. Ani reſente 
the moſt proper height is about three feet two inches fron | of wh 
the end of the handle, which the plowman holds by, to te ength o 
bottom of the furrow which the plough makes when going, 
According to the length of the handles, the perſon that + Sor 
holds the plough manages it the eaſier. The reaſon is ch 9 
dus; the longer that the handles are, the ends of them, which, tis, h 
the plowman holds by, are the farther removed from thei. 
centre of gravity z and therefore the plough itſelf is turned 1 
by them with leſs ſtrength. If the larger handle is about f 4. plar 
and an half feet, the plough may be eaſily managed upon a plougt 
kind of land. The handles of the Hertfordſhire wheel - plone the b 
are ſhorter ; but then it is to be obſerved, that the wheels e lad, th 
gulate the plough, and leave the perſon that holds it very lite ordin; 
to do, the laſt | 
The higher that the ends of the handles are raiſed, pu lies i 
vided that they are no higher than the lower part of a man 8 0 
breaſt, the perſon that holds can the more eaſily raiſe the ploug ch, if t. 
out of the ground ; for the plough is raiſed out of the ground e breadth 
by preſſing upon the handles, which raiſes the fore part 2 
e catt 


the plough ; and a perſon can preis with greater 1 7 
andi 
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$nding upright, than he can do when obliged to ſtoop. On 
e contrary, the lower that the handles are ſet, the plowman 
a the more eaſily force the plough into the ground; for the 
plough is forced into the ground by raifing the handles, which 
aks the fore part of the plough; and a perſon can raiſe a 
reight much more eaſily, when he is obliged to ſtoop to it, 
dan when it is raiſed above his hand. When the handles 
re ſet about three feet high, a perſon of an ordinary ſiae may 
nanage the plough; and, with no great diſſiculty, can either 
iſe the plough out of the ground, or force it into it. 
The deſign of the curve in the handle is to ſtrengthen the 
cugh ; for the nearer that the lower part of it, by the curve, 
proaches to the parallel of the ſheath, the beam is the ſhort · 
- is Fr, and the plough more compact and firm. 
We proceed next to the deſcription of the beam. It is re- 
reſented on fig. 4. fixed to the larger handle and the ſheath ; 
| of which, with the head, are in the ſame plane F The 
27th of it, from H to I, is about fax feet. It is about four 
inches 


+ Some perſons are at a loſs to comprehend how this plough 
ould go right, when no land is given by the beam. To account 
r this, let it be obſerved, that land is given to a plough either by 
e manner in which it is conſtrued, or by the manner in which 
e cattle are yoked to it. When the beam is placed to the right 
the plane of the head then land is given by the conſtruction of 
te plough ; and when the cattle are yoked in ſuch a manner as to 
ke the beam, when the plough is going, move along the unplow- 
bland, then land is given by the manner of yoking the cattle. 
e ordinary way of yoking cattle, is in pairs, one of each pair gy 
the laſt made furrow, the others upon the unplowed land; the 
a lies in a direction betwixt them, and the diſtance of the 
a ide of it from the furrow, may be from five to nine inches, 
ch, if the beam is in the ſame plane with the head and ſock, is 
e breadth of the earth of the furrow taken off by the plough; or 
the quantity of land given to the plough by the manner of yok- 
$ the cattle, 
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inches diameter; and it is curved in ſuch a manner, as to me fc 
the perpendicular c d about five inches. oint 
The plane of the beam muſt be ſo far raiſed above the plane eme 
of the head, that, when the plough is going at its prope; tan 
depth, the beam may not be incommoded by any thing en 
the ſurface. But it ought to be no higher raiſed than is ne. ul 
ceſſary; for the nearer it is to the head, the ſheath is the 4A 
ſhorter, and the plough more compact and firm. It ſhould be Ine 
fixed in the handle at II, ſo as that from H, to the bottom oY” * 
the furrow made by the plough in going, the diſtance ma be * 
ten inches. Pies _ 

The poſition of the beam depends upon the number d 
cattle in the plough, and the manner in which they are yok 
ed; and it is ſer high or low according to the direction of th 
draught. 

When there are two horſes in the plough yoked abreiſ, 
then a perpendicular I N let fall from that part of the end ofthe 
beam, to which the draught is fixed, to the plane of the hea 
ſhould be about twenty-one inches; ſo that if a rule is lai 
along the head, and extended forward, and the beam placei 
in ſuch a manner, as to make the neareſt diſtance from th 
bolt. hole at the end of the beam to the rule, about twen 
one inches, it is right placed for two horſes only in the ploug 
yoked a- breaſt. 

When there are four horſes in the plough yoked two a-breal 
the height of the end of the beam ſhuuJd be about eighter 
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. - * 1 
inches; ſo that if the beam is placed in ſuch a manner, in 7 * 
the neareſt diſtance from the bolt- hole to the rule, in the M . 6 
8 8 , : : an line 
fition formerly mentioned is about eighteen inches, it i "OWN 
right placed, for four horſes in the plough yoked two a- be bote.1 


Though a plough is right conſtrued, yet in ſome lands 
will go too deep, and in others not deep enough; this is 0 
ing to the oblique poſition of the coulter meeting with reſil de be 
ance on different places. If the land is ſoft and free abo 

: : ntended 
and hard below, as is the cafe when one is inclined to plu Ne Y 


nortened 
Mm of t 


11 
field a little deeper than uſual, the reſiſtance which the 


nake . ; 
"int of the coulter receives, gives the plough a tendency to 


ome out of the ground; and when the land is firmer above 
han below, as is the caſe when there is a tough ſward of graſs 
upon ſoft land, then the reſiſtance which the coulter meets 
ith above, more than below, makes the plough go in too 
leep. It is very difficult to make a plough go in land of this 
ind at an equal depth, without having a wheel at the end of 
he beam. 

The beam is made ſix feet long; and it is obvious that it 
not be much ſhorter, For in a four horſe plough, the 
eight of the beam being eighteen inches ſrom the bolt-hole 
5 which the draught is fixed to the bottom of the furrow 
ade by the plough in going; if the plough makes a ſurrow 
en inches deep, as is fometimes done, then there are only 
icht inches from the bolt-hole to the ſurface; and if the 
am is but ſour inches diameter at the bolt-hole, which is 
be leaſt that can be ſuppoſed, if there are two bolt-holes, there 
re only fix inches from the under fide of the beam to the 
uface, which is as little as can be allowed, to prevent the 
am from meeting with interruptions in moving forward; 
ſpecially if a bridle is uſed for altering the eard of the 
ouch. But if the beam is made leſs than fix feet, then to 
ring the bolt · hole down to the line of direction of the draught, 
t muſt be ſet lower; and if this is done, the beam has not 
reedom to move it the furrow 1s ten inches deep. 

The beam, however, may be made ſhorter in a two horſe 
lough, or an ox plough ; for as the draught in theſe ploughs is 
aa line of direction that is higher than that of the others, the 
ult-bole being twenty one inches from the plane of the head, 
he bolt · hole may be ſet farther back, and the beam thereby 
hortened ſix or ſeven inches; and yet be {till as far from the bot- 
m of the furrow, as in a four horſe plough. The length 
the beam, however, depends upon the depth of the furrow 
mended. If the furrew, at any time, is to be more than ten 
Na VI. Mm inches 
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inches deep, the beam muſt be more than fx feet long; bu t 
if it is never to be ſo much as ten inches deep, the beam my cant 
be leſs than ſix feet, if the ſurface is ſmooth. trace: 

The beam is curved ſo, as to be about five inches beyond , ep 
ſtreight line drawn fromthe middle of the two ends, viz. ate 1 . 
and a little beyond the deepeſt part of the curve at e is the plac made 
of the beam through which the coulter paſſes ; and it Nopes in 20 
the poſition e. When there is any ſtubble or a ſward of pra * 
on the ſurface, or any roots on the land, they are raiſed up h 


parts N 


the plough in going; and if immediately before the coulter tie ſhare, 
beam is placed near the ſurface, the things raiſed up by th In 
plough are entangled betwixt the coulter and beam, and therchriſ®* pe 
the.plough is much incommoded. The more that the beam ger 
curved, the plough is the leſs incommoded, for the things niſeii te 
up by the coulter, not being ſo ſoon reſiſted by the beam, zi" f 
turned to a fide along with the earth of the furrow, inſtzu es 
of being entangled betwixt the beam and the coulter, By herefe 
on the other hand, the more the beam is curved it is the mor: he fo 
caſily broke, and the ſheath and coulter being longer, are pe ſoc 
thereby rendered weaker, and the more eaſily broken like when 
ways. When the beam is curved in the manner propoſed, © 
that is five inches, the impediments that the plough mem * 
with in going may eaſily be removed; or, according to the and . 

to whit 


language of the plowman, the beam is well redd, and x a 
raily te 


the ſame time ſuthciently ſtrong. * 
According as the beam is curved, the end of it to be fixed . 


in the larger handle muſt be ſet higher or lower. If it E oul 

much curved, it may be ſet the lower, becauſe the curie - 5 

raiſes from the ſurface that part of the beam by which the 2 5 
tion 


plough is incommoded ; but if it is little curved, it mult be 
ſet the higher, that ſo before the coulter it may be raiſed to 
proper diſtance from the ſurface. When it is curved about 
five inches, it may be fixed at II, ſo as that from H to tht 

bottom of the ſurrow may be ten inches. 
From conſidering the height of the beam, it will appear 
now the plough may be made to go deeper or ſhallower 
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the different ways of yoking the cattle. By placing the 


* -attle at a greater diſtance from the plough, or putting the 
races lower upon their ſhoulders, the plough is made to go 

ond, "Px" 3 and by bringing the cattle nearer the plough, or raiſ- 

_—_— the traces, or ſhortening the back ropes, the plough is 
ade to go ſhallower. 

*pac Fic. 5. Repreſents the ſock fixed to the end of the head; It is 

fo p tout two feet long. As the head is twenty inches, the 
f 


uns of the Scots plough that anſwer to the Engliſh plough- 
ſhare, are in length about three feet eight inches, 

lu fitting the ſock to the head, it is found neceſſary to turn 
th: point of it a little towards the land, or to the left fide. 
The reaſon is this: The ſock, in going forward, meets with 
greater reſiſtance from the land-teed which is firm, than it 
toes from the furrow-ſide, which caſily yields to it. This 
rives the plough a tendency to come out of the land: and 
herefore, to prevent this, it is neceſſary to turn the point of 
the ſock a little towards the land. By turning the point of 
the ſock, an alteration is made in the going of the plough. 
When turned to the left fide, as has been obſerved, the plough 
akes off more land; when turned to the right, it takes off 
& land; when turned upwards, the plough goes ſhallower; 
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| meets ; 
w ind when turned downwards, it gocs deeper : For to the fide 
; which the point ot the ſock is turned, the plough natu- 
_—y ally tends from the reſiſtance it meets from the oppoſite ſide. 
But it is obvious, that the turning the point of the ſock, 
g — not ouly makes an alte ation in the going of the plough, but 
o makes it not fo eaſily drawn. For let us ſuppoſe, that 
LY the ſock, iuſtead of being in the direction BP, is in the direc- 
ot d on 50 3 fee fig- 5. the beam and the head being in the 
10 lme direction, the plough mult move forward in the diree- 
Doll" AP; and it is obvious, as this 1s the caſe, that it meets 
* vith greater reſiſtance when the ſock is in the dircction EO, 
than wücn in the ditection BP. When the ſock is in the 
men direction B P, the point opens the furrow to its full depth, 


ad no reſiſtonce is given but to the upper fide, by the raifing 
Ilower of 


b 


— 
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of che earth; but when it is in the direction B O, reſiſtance i850 


only given to the upper ſide, by its raiſing the earth, but a ma va 
greater reſiſtance is given to the under ſide, by its opening te rea 
furrow. For as B is much lower than 0, the furrow is n elt, 
opened to its full depth by the point of the ſock, but is mae its 
deeper and deeper by the under fide of it, as it moves forward; Miſt the 
which is a great interruption to the plough, and makes it mu ihe co 
heavier to draw. Jde 0! 
It may be obſerved like wiſe, that the going of the plough Min th: 
depends, in ſom? meaſure, upon the length of the ſock, I plac 
longer that the ſock is, the plough goes the deeper ; and th eliſta1 
{it is 


ſhorter that it 1s, the plough goes the ſhallower. 

FIG. 6. Repreſents the coulter fixed to the beam. Tt is 1 Meets 
bout two feet ten inches long, two and an half inches broad Wards 
ſharp at the point, ſharp alſo before, and thick on the he po 
like a knife. To determine the place of the coulter, raiſe kes 


perpendicular at B, upon the head AB; and where that pu ane 
pendicular cuts the beam, is the place through which H k,t 
coulter paſſes. It is fixed and directed by wedges, fo 281 hereb) 
place the point of it equal to, or rather a little before the poi lich 
of the ſock 3 and upon a line with the left ſide of the benin. 

This oblique pofition of the coulter makes it have the greai il m. 
influence. For when it meets with roots, or any other thing e is 
that interrupt its going, it throws them out of the land, whic Jlough 
requires lefs ſtrength than cutting or puſhing them forward vulter, 
which it muſt do, if ſet near the perpendicular, Beſide culter 
in this oblique poſition, it more caſtly cuts any thing that! be plar 
hard, as it moves forward, than when placed more uprig:: little 
Its other poſition, with the point in a line with the leſt 60") 
of the head, makes it open the furraw in ſuch a manner,: and, i 
to prevent the reſiſtance to the head from being fo great as| f * 
would be, if the point of the coulter was placed more to th lich t 
right. For, if the point of the coulter is placed to the tigt gat, 


of this line, the left fide of the ſock rubs upon the firm land F:6. 
but, if the point of the coulter is placed exactly in this line reſt « ] 


then this ſide of the ſock meets with no reſiſtance, but fron 
th 


E oy 3 
e earth that falls betwixt the fock and the coulter, On the 


much er band, if it is placed to the left of this line, it will, force 
ng te great load of earth upon the ſock, meet with more reſiſtance 
is no ſelf, and be in greater danger of being broken, or put our 

is direction. From this we may obferve, that the going 


the plough depends, in ſome meaſure, upon the poſtion of 
de coulter. If the coulter is placed upon a line with the left 
ide of the head, then the plough meets with little reſiſtance 
n that ſide, and goes ſtraight forward: But, if the coulter 
placed to the right of this line, then the plough meets with 
eſiſtance on that fide, and is forced out of the land. And, 
{it is placed to the left of this line, the reſiſtance which it 
ets with on the right fide forces the plough a little to- 
ards the land. The placing the coulter in this way, with 
be point of it much towards the land, has another effect; it 
akes the plough go more ſteadily. The greater that the 
itance is betwixt the point of the coulter and the point of the 
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ich ob the earth that the coulter goes in is the firmer ;. and 
fo 25 oWbereby it becomes the more difficult for any interruption 
e peinlich the ſock meets with, to put the plough out of its-direc- 
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on, A lazy plowman, ſenſible of this, for his own eaſe, 
il make this diſtance much greater than it ought to be, if 
ne is not taken to prevent him. But the going of the 
jlough depends not only upon the poſition of the point of the 
ulter, but alſo upon the poſition of the plane of it. If the 
ulter is placed in ſuch a manner, that the plane of it cuts 
e plane of the head behind, or bas the fore part of it turned 
| little to the left; then the reſiſtance which the couker 
ets with, makes the plough tend to the leit. On the other 
md, if the coulter is placed in ſuch a manner, that the plane 
{it cuts the plane of the head before, then the reſiſtance 


eat as ll 

eich the caulter meets with, makes the plough tend to the 
e rig 

m land Fc. 7. Repreſents the wreſt fixed to the head. B K is the 
vis lee: It is about twenty-ſix inches long, two inches; broad, 
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and one thick. The wreſt, B K, is fixed to the head A B, at 
in ſuch a manner, as to make the angle contained by the lig 
A B and B K, about 25 degrees. The wreſt is ſeldom, 
rather never, placed in the ſame plane with the head; By 
raiſed gradually from the place where it is fixed to it; thy 
is, from B to K, as in fig. 8. The poſition of the wreſt d 
termines the kind of furrow that the plough makes. In pn 
portion to the greatneſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 7. andy 
the ſmallneſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 8. the furrow th; 
the plow makes in going 1s wide below. And, in proportion 
the ſmallneſs of the angle A BK, in fig. 7. an! the grey 
neſs of the angle A B K, in fig. 8. the furrow that the plan 
makes is narrow below; that is, as the wreſt is wide ar 
low ſet, the furrow is wide; and as the wreſt is narrow 2 
high ſet, the furrow is narrow. 

Fi G. 9. Repreſents the two handles fixed Wa by the u 
rungs. The larger one has already been deſcribed ; the left 
one is a few inches ſhorter, and need not be made quite 
ſtrong. The diſtance of the two handles, at the little rung 
depends upon the poſition of the wreſt. Their diſtance, ; 
the ends F and N, is about two feet fix inches. Now, it! 
to be obſerved, when the larger handle, A F, is fixed intoth 
mortoiſe, a, of the head A B, and the leſſer handle, LN, 
the wreſt K B, at L; ſee fig. 7.; that the handles not on 
riſe gradually from A and L, till at F and N, they are abe 
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three feet two inches high; but alſo gradually increaſe; " 
diſtance, till, at the ſame places, their diſtance is about ty ag, 
feet ſix - inches. 10 it 

Fi G. 10. Repreſents the leſſer handle fixed to the wreſt an Fu 
mold-board, and the mold-board fixed to the ſheath. LB owed, 


the ſheath, B K the wreſt, L M N the leſſer handle, and! 
MK the mold- board. Now, as the ſheath, the head, t 
beam, and the larger handle, are all in the ſame plane; 
as the handles gradually recede from each other, as they pri 
ceed upwards, it follows, that the upper part of the mold - bon 
at M, is at a greater diſtance from the plane of the head © 
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ger handle, than the lower part of it, at K; or, which is the 
me thing, that the angle, which the upper fide of the mold- 
ward, M E, makes with the beam, is greater than the angle, 
hich the wreſt, B K, makes with the head: And hence the 
old-board is not ſtreight; but is gradually projected out- 
ard, as it is raiſed upon the handle, from L to M. It is this 
ſting out of the mold board that turns the furrow: and it 
day be caſt outward, in ſuch a manner, as either to ſet the 
urrow upon its ſide, or turn it quite over on its back, as is 
und convenient. 

If the wreſt is high ſet, the earth of the furrow will not 
ch the hinder part of the mold-board, but is raiſed and 
med by the wreſt. In this caſe, the furrow which the 
bug makes, is no wider below, than the breadth of the 
ad; the earth of the furrow is raiſed and turned over by 
le wreſt, as the plough moves foreward ; and the furrow 
no wider above, than the part of the wreſt that turns the 
th of it, is diſtant from the plane of the head, Thus, ſup- 
e that B K, ſee fig. 7. is ſet fo high, that N is fix inches 
ove the under part of the head; if the plough goes ſix 
ches deep, then the furrow that the plough makes, will ve 
ow, equal in wideneſs to B C, and, above, to N D. If 
e plough goes deeper, the furrow will be wider above than 

D; if thallower, it will be narrower than N D. 

The mold board in the common ploughs is, generally 

aking, almoſt quite ſtreight. In order to fit it to the 

vugh, it is made of a thick piece of timber, and the lower 

rt of it, at B, tee fig. 10. where it is applied to the ſheath, 

(the upper part, at M, where it is fixed to the handle, are 

lowed on the inner ſide. When the mold-board is thus hol- 

red on the inner fide, if, by taking off from it, on the outer- 
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per ſhape, as already deſcribed. 

F16. 11. Repreſents the plough complete by joining toge- 

figures 6. and 10. in the ſheath E B, the wreſt B K is 
ä ſuppoſed 


e, it is made equally thin in all places, then it is of the 
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ſuppoſed to make an angle with the head A B, as in ly 


7. and the handles joined together, as in fig. . 


If the conſtruction of the plough i 1s attended to, it will 5 
pear, in what manner in going it ſeparates, raiſes, and 1 
over the earth of the furrow. If it had no coulter, the en 
would open above the middle of the ſock, and in a line þ; 
fore the ſheath ; but as the coulter opens the earth on a lj 
with the left ſide of the head, if the foil has any coheſion, th 
earth of the furrow will be wholly raiſed from the left (6 
and as the ſock moves forward, will be thrown on the right ſi 


of the ſheath ; and by the caſting out of the mold-board, 
the raiſing of the wreſt, will be turned over. If the earth 


the furrow, taken off by the coulter, is juſt equal in bread 
to the under fide of the head, and that part of the wreſt th; 
is in a line with it, or as low ſet, then this earth is juſt whal 


moved and turned; if it is leſs, then it is not only raiſed an 
turned, but alſo ſhifted a little to the right hand; if it 


greater, the whole of it is not moved, but the under part a 


the right ſide remains firm. 


We formerly obſerved, that the Scots plough is the be 


general plough, and on that account preferred it to any ot 
at preſent uſed in Scotland. We did not intend howerer 
aſſert, that it is perfect. Whoever attends to the ſtructure 
it, the manner in which it ſeparates, raiſes, and turns or 
the earth of the furrow, will obſerve ſome defects. As 
fock is high in the middle, and round on the ſides, as! 
point of it is in a line with the middle of the head, it is 001 
ous, that a great force is neceſſary to raiſe the earth oft 
furrow ; and as the ſheath is nearly in a line with the point 
the ſock, and to the right of the left fide of the head, 
earth of the ſurrow, as it is raiſed, muſt ſtrike againlt | 
heath ; and if it does not ſtick cloſe together, a part of it 
fall to the leſt fide, inſtead of being turned wholly to 
right. Theſe are defects, for they make the plough hea?) 
draw; and beſides, this poſition of the ſheath makes the 80 
plo 
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oh im proper ſor hoeing, as the earth that falls to the leit, 
es the young plants in the rows. 

o remedy the defect ariſing from the ſock, it is propoſed 
ake a ſock ſtreight on the land fide, fo as to be in a line 
> the land or left fide of the head, and ſtreight alſo below, 
to be in a line with the under fide of the head, ſloping on 
ſurrow or left ſide, and alſo on the upper ſide from the 
t ſo as to make it at the root about ſeven inches broad, 


u fig, 


ill . 
tum 
e earth 
ne de 


1 2 lin 


* three inches thick; at the ſame time ſloping all the way 

gf the land to the furrow ſide, fo as to form the ſurrow- ſide 

o ſharp edge. It is obvious, that this ſock in going 
J 


mee: with leſs reſiſtance than the common ſock, will 
the earth of the furrow wholly from the left fide, and 
nit as it is raiſed. 

o remedy the deſect ariſing from the ſheath, it is propoſ- 
bring the ſheath a little nearer the larger handle, and to 
mother ſheath a little before it, to the left or land-fide of 


earth 
bread 
eſt thi 
t whal 
iſed an 
; if iti 
pus, if this is dene, that the earth of the furrow, as it is 
| by the ſock, will be reſiſted by the mold - board only, 
wholly turned to the right, 


this alteration of the ſock which is propoſed, the point of 
brought exactly to the place of the point of the coulter 
e common plough : This makes it neceſſary to change 
polition of the coulter, and to place the point of it in a 
viththe point of the ſock a little above, or a little before it, 
ah, as found moſt convenient. 
here 18 ancther thing ſuppoſed alſo to belong to the plough, 
| that is the hridle or muzzle. It is fixed to the end of 
team, and the cattle are yoked by it. The one common- 
ed is a curved piece of iron fixed to the beam by a bolt 
ich it. See fig. 12. ABC is the curved piece of iron, 
the bolt by which it is fixed to the beam, D is the 
e. tree or croſs · tree, to which the traces are fixed, and 


hock, or the cleck, as it is commonly called, which 
kthe muzzle and ſwingle-rree, 
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head and beam, and fix the mold - board to this ſheath, It is 
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There is another kind which is uſed by ſome. It i; 6 
to the beam by two bolts. It has notches by which the gy 
of the ſwingle · tree may be fixed, either to the right or theꝶ 
of the beam, and there are different holes for the bind h 
to paſs through, by which the draught may be fixed ci 
above or below the end of the beam. See fig. 13. ABC| 
anſwers to ABC in fig. 12. A D is the fore bolt, y 
which the muzzle turns; on BC are four notches, be 
any two of which the cleek of the ſwingle-tree may be fix 
When the cleek is fixed at B, the plough is turned towy 
the firm land, and takes off a broader furrow ; or, as t 
plowman call it, the plough has more land. When the da 
is fixed at C, the plough is turned towards the furrow ori 
plowed land, and takes off a narrower furrow ; or, a 
plowmen call it, has leſs land. E and F are the holes on ad 
fide, through which the hindmoſt bolt paſſes. When this h 
is put through the higheſt two, theſe holes being ther 
brought to the middle of the beam, the fore part of the my 
zle is raifed above the beam, and the plough is made to 
deeper; or, as the plowmen call it, the plough has moree 
And when the bolt is put through the loweſt two, the f 
part of the muzzle is thereby ſunk below the beam, and | 
plough is made to go ſhallower; or, as the plowmen 6 
it, has leſs eard. And thus, by changing the place of 
cleek of the ſwingle tree, or changing the poſition of 
muzzle,the plough is made to take off a broader or a. nam 
er furrow, or to go deeper or ſhallower, and a ſmall e 
in the original make of the plough rectified . 

Some are of opinion, that this muzzle is not proper wht 
the plough is going upon land where there are many faſt ſtond 
for when the plough ſtrikes againſt a ſtone, this muzzleben 
fixed by two bolts, and not having that freedom to more, 
that play, as it is commonly called, which the common mit 
zle hath, the plough is in greater danger of being broke 
But this ought not to be an objection againſt the uſing 
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this muzzle : For whenever the plough is going upon land 
where an accident of this kind is apprehended, this muzzle 
may be made to have the ſame play with the other, by tak- 
ing out the hindmoſt bolt. In ſome places where the com- 
non muzzle is uſed, there are two bolt holes made in the 
end of the beam, the one above the other, by means of which 
the plough may have more or leſs eard. This points out 
a kind of muzzle that has all the advantages of the one laſt 
deſcribed, and at the ſame time has the ſame play with the 
common muzzle. It is repreſented on fig. 17. A is the end 
of the beam, B a plate of iren ſunk into it by its whole thick- 
neſs, and, with one of the ſame kind in the other fide, rive- 
ted faſt into it by bolts. C is the muzzle fixed to theſe plates 
of iron, by the bolt D, which bolt may be made to paſs thro? 
any of the holes E. It is plain from the conſtruction of this 
muzzle, that it has the ſame play with the common muzzle, 


ad that by it both the eard and land of the plough may be 
ed. 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


On the Culture of Potatoes. 


From De Ne Ruſtica; or, The ReyosITORY ; in a lettery 
the Editors.“ 


GENTLEMEN, | ot 

A Ccording to my promiſe, a few days ago, I have ſent you Ar 
the incloſed obſervations on the culture of the potatoe, whic, cie 
were publiſned about a year ſince in the Mancheſter Paper, \W 
for the benefit of my neighbours, and I now offer them to 1 eus 
for the uſe of the public in general. They come from. one wh 
is a well wiſher to all publications that give any uſeful informs 
tion or knowledge in a fcience of the utmoſt importance, 
not only to the well - being, but to the very being of eren 
ſtate : from one alſo, who has the honour of being preſident 


of a provincial fociety. for promoting rural improvements, by Pert 
premiums and proper directions to the induſtrious and uner WY rea 
perienced farmers ; the benefit of which eſtabliſhment, thy conf: 
not quite of two years ſtanding; has been already proved and of ſe 
acknowledged by the-neighbourhood, the particulars of which we 
you may poſſibly hereafter receive, if you ſhould think te,.“ 
would be of public uſe.. I am, &c. only 
: prep. 

Ful'-orne, neat Cambridge, | of 
Mach 31, 17.9 | R. J. 5 

my o 

* We are much obliged to this gentleman for the follovi of th 


piece; and as we are fully convinced that nothing can tend mor 
effectually to promote the great cauſe of agriculture, than commn 
nications from the ſeveral county ſocieties relative to the meaſure 71 


they have purſued, and the ſucceſs that has attended them; ſo wall Potato 
ſhail at all times be ready to lay them before the public by means _ 
fring 


of our Repoſitory. Repoſ. x 
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To the Editors of the Work, De Re Ruftica. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| have taken the liberty of offering my ſentiments on the 
nature and cultivation of that moſt uſeful and excellent root, 
the potatoe, through the ready and extenſive conveyance of 
your work, Though this plant (which was firſt brought from 
America to Ireland by the great Sir Walter Raleigh) is a ſpe- 
cies of the ſolanum, or night-ſhade ; yet long experience has 
fully convinced us, that it is one of the beſt and moſt nutrici- 
ous of all the eſculent roots that are raiſed for food. The ve- 
ry great uſe and advantage of this valuable vegetable, was ne- 
rer more fully experienced than two years ago; when an ex- 
traordinary crop , both in quantity and quality, of that year's 
growth, undoubtedly reduced the high prices of grain ſo much 
in this populous neighbourhood, as to give the poor an op- 
portunity of buying that grand neceſſary of life, upon more 
reaſonable terms, than it was to be had in many of the mglt 
conſiderable corn counties in England. It may therefore be 
of ſervice to point out the beſt methods that have occured to. 
me (either from the authority of reputable and experienced 
writers upon the ſubject, or from my own experience), not 
only of obtaining a very large crop, but, at the ſame time, of 
preparing the ground in the beſt manner; for a ſucceding one 
of v beat; an object of great importance to farmers. 

I will mention, in the firſt place, the kind of ſoil, that, in 
my opinion, is the moſt proper for the advantageous culture 
of this excellent rot. The potatoe plant will indeed grow 

0 ul 


+ From an acre and a half — meaſure) I had as many 
potatoes as ſold, at the low price of 1\s. 3d. per buſhel, for 24 J. 
belides ſerving my own family, which is'a pretty large one, and 
aring a ſufficient quantity of ſets for planting near two acres of 
wound the year following. 
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in almoſt any ſoil, but the mere growth of the plant, or the 
poor return of a few ſmall inſipid roots, are not worthy the 
care and attention of any farmer. Nothing is more material 
or neceſſary to thoſe, who wiſh to farm to uſeful purpoſes, than 
a thorough and accurate knowledge of the nature and quali- 
ties of the ſeveral kinds of ſoil contained within their farms; 
and the ſkill of adapting their crops accordingly. For want 
of ſuch knowtedge and ſkill, J have known a novice in the 
buſineſs (even in incloſed grounds) ſow his wheat upon a light 
ſandy ſoil, and his barley upon a good clay-land ; and upon 


diſappointment at harveſt in his crops, the natural conſequence 


of his folly, complain of ungenial ſeaſons, and the unkind. 
neſs of providence. But if a labourious man will do his part 
with care and proper attention, Heaven will be propitious, The 
foſtering breezes blow—the ſoftening dews and tender ſhowers 
deſcend—and the world-reviving Sun will temper all into 
the perfect year. 

The ſoil which I would prefer above all others for the po- 

tatoe plant, is juſt the ſame kind which Columella recom- 
mends for vines. Nec ſpiſſum ſit nimis, nec reſolutum, propiu, 
tamen reſoluto : nec exile nec letifſimum, tamen lato proxi- 
mum : nec campeſtre nec preceps, ſed potius edito camps: 
nec ſiccum nec nimis uliginoſum. That is, The ſoil ſhould 
« neither be too ſtiff and untractable, nor too light and crum- 
« bling, yet rather of a crumbling nature: neither too poor 
tc nor too rich, yet inclining to richneſs : neither too flat nor 
« too hilly, but rather gently riſing : neither quite dry, nor 
« yet ſurcharged with moiſture.” With ſuch a ſoil and pro- 
per management, a noble rerurn may be expeCted indeed; 
and the nearer any ſoil approaches to the nature and qualities 
above recommended, the more proper will it be for the cul- 


tivation of the potatoe plant. 


As the different ways of preparing the ground, either iy 
- plowing or trenching, for the above purpoſe, are ſo well knomn 
in all parts of the country, I will only give it as my opinion, 


that trenching with the ſpade, though the molt expenlive, i 
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ar preferable to all the reſt, and will, generally, more than 


the repay the additional expence. I will alſo venture to condemn 
the the common Iriſh-way of planting, which is known and uſed 
rial in ſome parts of England, under the proper denomination 


han ol the /azy-bed way. It is only laying the eyes or ſets upon 
li- the ſurface of the ground, with a little dung over them, and 
ns; then making a trench or deep furrow on each fide, and co- 
ant i {ering the ſets with what comes out of the trenches: By 
the Wl which horrid practice, a barren and noxious under-ſtratum 
ight Wi of earth or rubble is often thrown up fo high, as never to 
212 get buried again, but remains there as a woeful exchange, 
ence BY fr ſome of the fineſt mould, that is buried beneath the reach 
ind. Bf the plough. 6 
part | will now endeavour to point out the beſt method of plant- 
The ing the ſets, both for the preſent crop, and alſo for a due pre- 
wers paration of the ground, for a ſucceeding one of wheat. The 
into ts, with two or three eyes in each, ſhould be plantcd in + 
rows, two feet aſunder at leaſt, and at the diſtance of fifteen in- 
ches from each other in the rows; and then the ground thould 


te well broke in with a rake or light harrow. After the plants 
ue come up, the firſt growth of the weeds ſhould be carefully 
oblerved, and taking advantage of a dry and hot ſeaſon, the 
hotter the better, be cut down with a ſharp hoe, both be- 
rut and in the rows, and the earth hoed up a little towards 
be rocts of the plants. The weed: being checked in their 
ſt ſhoot, and in ſuch weather, will be long before they make 
wy conſiderable head again. About Midſummer it will be 
ceſſary to go over the ground once more with the hoe; and 
the advantage before recommended of a dry and hot ſea- 
n can de taken for that purpoſe, it will generally be ſuf- 

| ficient 


deed; 
1alities 


e cul- i The rows ſhould run from north to ſouth, or with a little 


urn to the eaſt if the ground will conveniently admit of it, in 


ker to give the greateſt admiſſion of the ſun's heat and influence 
ine intervals, and alſo to the roots of the plants, 


ther by 


= 
Ficent to keep the ground clean and free from weeds the reſt a 
the ſummer; as theplants by that time will be grown ſo ſtrong 


and buſhy, as nearly to cover the whole ſurface of the ground 
and thereby prevent, by their ſhade and dropping, any future 


be! 
phic. 
in 
air 


growth of weeds. Theſe ſtirrings of the ground by the hoe, . h 
will keep it in a proper tilth, and kindly diſpoſe it to receive .. 
the benign influence of the ſun, air and dews; and ſuch in, 


( hal 


tervals or ſpaces betwixt the rows of plants, will give de . .;- 


admiſſion to the air, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for vegetaticn 


Teal 
For the air, as biſhop Berkeley obſerves in his Siris, 4 ſpa 
« the receptacle as well as ſource of all ſublunary forms, the ehe. 
« great maſs or chaos, which imparts and receives then, Wl 11. 
« The atmoſphere which ſurrounds our earth, contains: Mu 
“ mixture of all the active volatile parts of all vegetables, mi. Neue 
e nerals, foſſils, and animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts e N b. 
« exhales, impregnates the air, which being acted upon by the Mtb. 
« ſolar fire (here is literally conjugis in græmium lætæ deſcer Wiiocn: 
c dit) produceth within itſelf all ſorts of chemical operations, Miu 
« diſpenſing again thoſe ſalts and ſpirits in new generations: tc 
„ which it had received from putrefactions. The air there. n b 
« fore is an active maſs, compoſed of numberleſs differen Wi (. 
« principles, the general ſource of corruption and gene s, 2 
„tion, in which the ſeeds of things ſeem to lie latent, tees 
« dy to appear and produce their kind, whenever they lee. 
« upon a proper matrix. The whole atmotpbere ſeems alive; only 
« there is every where acid to corrode, and ſeed to engender, fe. 
« in this common ſeminary and receptacle of all vivifyingrts i: 
&« principles.” That the free circulation and admiſſion oi e 
air are not only conducive, but alfo abſolutely neceſſary to M 
ſpeedy and vigorous growth of plants, might be proved Me bo 
many experiments, if neceſſary; hut it is ioo obvious to e car 
ry one, who has taken the leaſt notice of the operations e 
nature in the work of vegetation, to need ſuch proofs of its , wi 


tility- Without ſome air, vegetation would abſolutely ſtop ce ie 
for a proof of which, I ſhall inſert an experiment made H e g 
v Wl 7 


=, 
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t of de late ingenious Mr Ray, which is inſerted in the Philoſo- 
one Tranſactions, of“ ſome lettuce- ſeed which was ſown 
and, in che glaſs receiver of the air- pump, exhauſted from all 
ture air, which ſeed dd not grow the leaſt in eight days time; 
hoe, . whereas ſome of the ſame ſeed, ſown at the ſame time in 
ceive WS the open air, was riſen to the height of an inch and an 
h in. half; but the air being admitted into the receiver of the 
e de air pump, the fame feed, which had not diſcovered the 
tion, . 1-aft ſign of vegetation in ſo many days before, within the 
ſpace of one week grew nearly to the height of three in- 
ches.“ 

Many people, from want of experience, are apt to imagine, 
hat the greater number of plants they can get, the larger will 
e the yield of the crop. In regard to numbers, poſſibly it 
pay be fo, though that admits of very great doubt with me; 
ut the true proof of the yield or return is, in the weight and 
doaneſs of the crop, and not merely in the number of poor 
tiful roots. In the promiſcuous way of planting, and fo 
ofe too, the ſtems of the plants are drawn up ſo high and 
rall by their contiguity to each other, that they appear weak 
nd ſickly long before the proper time of perfecting their 
vs, and thereby indicate a miferable crop of half- ſtarved 
ates, hardly worth the trouble of getting up and carrying 
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me. lhe ground, as is obſerved by Mr Tull, (to whom 
N only his own country, but all Europe, is ſo much obli- 
„ for Jaying the foundation ot all the modern improve- 


nvifyingOſJ'nts in buſbancry) contains a certain quantity of pabulum 


inen oi cd for plants, which, though it may be conſiderably in- 
ary to ed and improved by manures and artificial tillage, has its 
roved ed bounds, its ne plus utra, and therefore from which no 


15 to er 
rations 0 
; of its u 
tely ſtop 
t made Þ 
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a” can be had. he fame gentleman, whoſe veracity and 
cure; are indubitable, mentions an experiment that he 
le, which fully proves the great advantage of planting the 
Wor-iets at a conhdtrable diſtance from each other, and 
bike great utility of koeing and flirting the ground well 
Nc VI. 00 abo: 
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about them. © A piece of ground, ſays he, was Plante! 
© with potatoes, the greater part in the common way; by 
© in a part (worſe than the reſt) they had been ſet a yard di 
ce tance every way the reſt of the ground was dunged: thi 
&* poor part had no dung, but was plowed four times in dif. 
« ferent ways; ſo that the ground. was broken and ling 
« thoroughly every way about the potatoes. The conſequene 
ce was, that though no dung was uſed here, and the plan; 
« appeared ſhorter than the dunged part, yet the crop w; 
« greatly better than in the other part of the field. The roo 
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ce here were all large; in the other part of the field whe: If 
« the dung had been uſed without ſuch plowing, they ]] th 
“ ſo ſmall, that the crop was ſcarce worth taking up. Thi oget 
« ſays he, is one of the many inſtances of the no great ul Ay 


« of dunging land without properly ſtirring it up; and feri 


« to prove, what the crops of corn and every thing elle cor 


« firm upon trial, that the ſtirring the earth, without an 
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& farther trouble, will anſwer better without any ether m 
&« nure, than all the manures in the world without it.” Whe 
great quantities are planted, and there is alſo a ſcarcity cf 
bourers, the hoeing with a ſmall light plough will be nece 


ſary for diſpatch, and will do very well, though it is notequ = 
to hand-hoeing, as the weeds cannot be ſo effectually cleuq . 
away by that method, betwixt the plants in the rows; an u my! 
there is alſo another inconveniency attending it, that of d 2 
roots being ſometimes buried too deep, by the large coverin OY 
of earth thrown upon them by the plongh ; and which, 4 
too great, will be almoſt fatal to the plants in every reſpec 1 
but eſpecially in the goodneſs of the roots. For it is fou ns 
ſrom conſtant experience, that whenever the potatoc-ſets 1 re 

planted too deep, (eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt or hear m N 
they are watery and inſipid, or have an earthy ſickly _ =o 
not aſſording that meally quality, which is the pertechon * * 
this excellent root, both in point of flavour and nutilicicu un 


neſs. The plants, when they are in a healthy vigor 


1 
T3 


ther kin 


- nr 
ate, will, by the umbrageous defence of their thick leaves 
nd ſtems, ſuſſiciently protect the roots from the too ſcorch- 


ng rays of the ſun, and thereby pracure a due degree of 
cifture in the ground; yet without excluding ſo much of 


lantel 
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in di is energetic power, as is neceſſary for perfecting the grand 
stine of vegetation : bur if the roots are buried too deep, that 
"oY heering and vivifying power of the tun is ſo weakened and 
Plant 


mpeded, in exerting its neceſſary influence, that they never 


op W: x 
P tire at their utmoſt ſtate of perfection. 


| 
e r00 If the potatoe-crop is intended to be dreſſed and weeded 


the hoe-plough, two rows ſhould be planted pretty near 
opether, about the diſtance of a foot from each other; bur 
he intervals betwixt thoſe double rows ſhould be four feet 
ide, or there will not be room enough for the plough to 
ork without injuring the ſtems of the plants: this is a very 
weditious way of cleaning a crop; and, where the foil is 
ot too prone to produce graſs and weeds, will anſwer al! the 
urpoſes of hoeing very well, if the hand-hoe is afterwards 
made uſe of for clearing away the weeds that grow in the 
ons. 

Having now given directions about the management of the 
op, from the time of planting the ſets till the time of the 
ants arriving at their full maturity; I will beg leave to of- 
cr my ſentiments, with great deference to the public, in re- 
ard to the beſt Kinds of potatoes now cultivated, both for 
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cover mmer and winter uſe. For the former, I would recom- 


end the early-white dwarf, and the flat-white kidney, by 
ome called the Spaniſh potatoe : for the latter, the white 
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ſſet, the red ruflet, the Iriſh dun, and the ſmooth winter- 
ite potatoe. Indeed, for black earth ground, the Iriſh 
ack potatoe, and the old Engliſh red, are the moſt proper, 
6 they are very hardy, and will bear moiſture better than any 
ther kind, The pine-apple potatoe is a prodigious bearer ; 
ut] cannot recommend it for its flavour. There are ſeveral 
ter kinds beſides theſe already mentioned, very little infe- 
rior 
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rior in goodneſs to them, and which are only accidental xj, 
ations from them; and many more might be obtained, j, 
planting the potatoe-apples which contain the ſeed, inſtey 
of the ſets: whether any better or not, is impoſſible nov i 
| determine; but to the corious ſuch trials would be entertzj, 
| ing, and poſſibly very uſeful to the public, as a new ſpeci 
might be obtained thereby, ſuperior in every reſpect to an 
we yet know of. I will conclude this very long letter wil 
obſerving, that a little quick-lime, ſpread thinly over t 
ground after the ſets are planted and harrowed in, will he 


greatly to meliorate the foil, and prevent the ſpeedy growl 
of weeds, ] am, &c. 


IM 


CHREMES 
Near Rochdale, Lancaſhire, 
March 19. 1769. - 
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„ * The beſt method of cultivating potatoes, fo fir 
relates to field culture, we apprehend to be, by throwing th 
ground into three feet lands, and planting a ſingle row upd 
the crown of each land at twelve inches apart; cultivatin 
the intermediate ſpace with a ſmall plough : by this meth 
we have ſeen a large crop of very fine potatoes procured ſro 
light land, by no means rich, and without the aid of duny, 
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ARTICLE AXXXVI 
Methods propoſed for Landlords encouraging their Teras 


Public Meetings of Farmers conducive to Improvementoy h 
Of the Stcching and economy of Farms. ry ſe 
In a letter to the Publiſhers.) a 

Actor; 

* VING all my lifetime been a Farmer, as my ſo t of r 
1 fathers for many generations paſt have been, I am gin the 
to ſee every where a ſpirit for improving therein prevail ; aWirice c 


having read your ſirſt three Numbers of the ScoTs FaRMER 
a 


1n gn 
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il ra. fm hopeful your book may prove of great uſe for promoting 
ed, e improvements in this country, as it will be a mean of 
inſtenommunicating the minds of Gentlemen and Farmers from 


ne part of the country to another, and informing the public 
{their improvements, with the expence, and returns, and 
os on which they are made: As theſe will be much more 
enain, and ſuitable to our climate than books from Eng- 
and or Ireland, no Gentleman or Farmer of any ſpirit but, 
n that account, ſhould give all the aſſiſtance in his power, to 
we his knowledge and experience in Farming made known 
or the public good. 
There are other two ways of communication, that, in my 
pinion, might be of great uſe ; the firſt is, one or more year- 
rmectings between Gentlemen and their Tenants; and the 
ther is, a meeting of Farmers, at which Gentlemen, if they 
leale, may be preſent. 
The advantages to be reaped from the firſt of theſe are 
aryfold. When a gentleman reſides upon his eſtate and 
panages it himſelf, then he muſt neceſſarily be well aquaint- 
d with all his tenants, and be well informed of the characters 
nd circumſtances of each of them. He will have a pleaſure 
nriding through his eſtate, and obſerving the conduct of his 
enants; and will thereby be led to give his countenance and 
ncouragement to one, while he withdraws it and expreſſes 
Is diſpleaſure to another, according to their reſp:Qtive merits, 
Iden a gentleman on the other hand does not reſide upon 
is eſtate, he is often an utter ſtranger to all his tenants, who 
ow him when he comes to his country-ſeat only by his li- 
ry ſervants, his fine horſes, or his carriage, All that he 
ows about any of his tenants is from the information of his 
ior ; and that is often the offspring of miſtake, or the re- 
lt of malice or reſentment, becauſe the tenant has not made 
im the proper acknowledgements or compliments which his 
ice expected: From ſuch motives the tenant is repreſented 
a ignorant ſlothful turbulent fellow, or as a bankrupt ; and 
the 
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the factor eaſily obtains authority to oppreſs him by law. ſu 
or otherwiſe, in order to remove ſuch a nuiſance from the elta, 
and procure a tenant in his room, more agreable to his wiſh, 
and more conducive to his intereſt ; while the landlord i 
fers egregiouſly in the opinion of his tenants and of the wh 
country. If at any time, the poor opprefied tenant venturs 
into the preſence ot his maſter, the natural timidity and aul 
wardneſs of the man, encreaſed by the preſence of the gi 
man, who he knows is prepoſſeſſed againſt him, confirms hin 
in the bad impreſſions he has already received from the fach 
and that confidence and mutual truſt which ought io ſubit 
betwixt them is broke: and the tenant loſes that ſpin 
which is neceſſary to ſet his induſtry in motion, and conſiden 
his maſter no longer as his patron and proteCtor, but as hi 
powerſull enemy and oppreſſor. 

How is this evil to be remedied ? The annual meetins 
now propoſed will contribute greatly to that .end and . 
will be of great ſervice even to the reſiding landlord. h. 
previous to that, the landlord ſhould take a ride over hi 


whole eſtate, and notice particularly the order and conditia 


of the ſeveral farms, ſo as to be able to talk to his tenants abo 
them. The ſactor having appointed his general day of clex 
ance, the landlord ſhould be preſent and fee the finiſhing han 
put to it. In this caſe the tenants would exert every end: 
vour to come prepared to clear their Jatt moicties or ballzzce 
of rent, and receive their annual diſcbarge in his prelence 
The natural pride which is in every man's breaſt, to be up- c 
with his neighbours and equals, would be a ſufficient ſpur tob 
activity; and the fear of incurring the cenſure of his landlord 
or being debarred from the entertainment, which ſhould bepre 
pared for them on the occaſion, would actuate his inguily 
and fix his attention to this great object through the who 
preceeding year. From the previous knowledge he had acqut 
ed by his ride through his eſtate, the landlord woutd be enadk 


to talk to them of their crops, their fences, their houſes, at 
oth 
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ber matters, with accuracy and diſtinAneſs ; and might de- 
end upon the information he would thereby receive, much 
re certainly than from any that can be given him by his 
en and ink factor, who, for the moſt part, being ignorant of 
i. farming, knows no other method of improving an eſtate, 
an by racking the rents and ſqueezing the tenants. | 

If he had obſerved one man's crop of corn ſomewhat worſe 
han his neighbours, the tenant would frankly own, that he 
ould blame neither the ſoil nor the ſeaſon 3. he would explain 
e reaſons; one field required to be drained, another necded a 
cruit of lime or dung; a third demanded a fallow or a fa!low 
Wop: But, alas! the tack is within three years of expiring ; : 
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ſpirt 
ud dor, without conſidering the expence to be incurred, jt; 
oa very high terms, for a new leaſe ; and without that cer- 
inty, the tenant would be mad to lay out that expence. Ihe 
reetingienticman, poſſeſſed of more enlarged and generous views than 
and is little narrow-minded factor, would ſecond his tenant's 
|. D ihes, and order an improving tack to be made out for him. 


Another he would blame for the bad order of a young hedge 
nd ditch lately made upon his farm, which he was obliged 
p uphold and preſerve by railing, &c. The tenant acknow- 
ages the fact; but ſays, that hedge has coſt more expence 
han all the others put together: For that ſmall pendicle in the 


cighoourhood, which was lately ſet by tlie factor for a tip - 
ing houſe on account of twenty ſhillings more rent, is be- 


me the common haunt of tinkers, chapmen, and ſturdy 
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tolling beggars, who traverſe the fences, and breaks them 
dun to feed their horſes in the inclofures in the night 
me; and it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that one of theſe was the 
kit who ſtole neighbour George's horſe, and that the ſheep 
re now and then miſs ſerve to make up their entertainment. 
de whole tenants will join in the general wiſh, that their 
mYord will repreſent theſe things to the other gentlemen of 
e county, and prevail on them to adopt the plan of police a- 
adr received in ſome ſhires, and ſee to its vigorous execution. 
Twe 
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-are often moſt powerful ſprings in the adminiſtration of eſtates, 
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Two fields of very thriving cabbages and turnips, and 
adjoining field of extraordinary barley and graſs- ſeeds * ; 
attracted the attention of the landlord, he commends — 
hugely, and deſires the tenant to tell his method of a k 
ment. Dung, ſays the tenant, is the mother of „ 
turnips, as well as of corn; the foddering yard, which 1 
Honour recommended laſt year, and helped to build, and uf 
the cabbages and turnips in the houſe, and litterin 8 
has done the whole. A large ſtack of over - year 85 * 
and the ſecond crop of hay were uſed in the yard for 6 
lean winterings. The ſtables and byres were regularly * 
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ed, and the dung mixed up in layers with fat earth in tel 
yard; by which means the quantity of dung was ſurpriſing = 
Ano! 


encreaſed ; and beſides the benefit from the dung, the * 
of men and horſes can now be reduced; and thoſe that 
kept are conſtantly employed. 3 

From ſuch converſations the landlord will ſoon acquire 2 
thorough knowledge of all his tenants : he will be able to d- 
ſtinguiſh the good from the bad; the induſtrious, active and 
vigilant, from the ſloven, the ſpendthrift, and the vitious: his 
countenance and approbation will be reckoned a 15 | 
ward ; and they will ſoon perceive, that this is not - be 2 
quired by making intereſt with a faCtor, a lady's waiting I 
man, or a valet-de-chambre, whoſe informations for the molt 
part proceed from unjuſtifiable motives, and, though inviſible 
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The landlord thus ſees every thing with his own eyes, or r. 
ceives his information from the beſt ſource : for in theſe con- 
verſations, a good tenant will be aſhamed to give falſe infor- 
_ es the bad one, whoſe manners are diſcrepant irom 
wy ighbours, will not dare in their preſence to palliate hu 
loth or graceleſſneſs by falſe excuſes, in which he would be 
immediately detected: ſuch a man would ſoon be marked: 
and if a new tenant was offered, the other tenants, whoſe in 
tereſt is deeply concerned to procure a good neighbour, woull 
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1circumſtances of the candidate. 

At this meeting too, the tenants would have an opportunity 
expreſs their general grievances, and to engage their beſt 
end and patron to redreſs them if in his own power, or to 
ply for redreſs elſewhere. Some of theſe ſhall be hinted. 
ke aſtriction to milns is generally complained of as a grie- 
ne: If the miln belongs to the landlord, the remedy is 
in; and I am convinced, there are few tenants but would a- 
eto an additional rent for a freedom of aſtriction. And if the 
Inn belongs to another heritor, this additional rent would en- 
e the landlord to purchaſe an immunity for his whole lands +. 
Another is, the unequal impoſition of the ſtatute work for 
c highways, Tenants are not fo blind to their intereſt as 
t to perceive and feel the advantages of good roads; But 
hen their landlord is at a diſtance or inattentive, they are 
en hauled ſeveral miles from home with their horſes and 
niages, While the roads of their own pariſhes remain im- 
able. This annual viſit propoſed would awaken the 
adlord's attention to the intereſt of his own lands; and the 
mmiſſioners of ſupply would not thwart his inclination 
expreſſed to them. 
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id A third and very general grievance is, the diſconformity 

ble weights and meaſures, under which the whole nation ſuf- 
J 


. It is not every county only, but every pariſh, nay al- 
ot every barony and eſtate, has its own firlot. This occa- 
ns great uncertainty in bargains, much wrangling and debate 
deliveries of victual, and very often lawſuits, which of all 
ings ought to be avoided by tenants. I am told. that by the 
w of Scotland before the Union, the boll of Linlithgow mea- 
re was the ſtandard for the whole kingdom : But that by the 
nicles of Union, the Wincheſter buſhel was appointed to be 
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ein- hadard of the whole United Kingdom. To whoſe pro- 
would N VI. P p vince 
prove We refer our readers to the next Article, which is on this 


bed, 
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we the landlord's beſt privy councellors as to the character 
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vince it belongs to enforce either the one or the other, ing tl 
cannot ſay : But let me tell the nobility and gentry, that; jough 
a ſhame to them to let this matter lie neglected, which i; fon 
material to the internal police of the country. If there; Wou 
no juriſdiction to enfore it, why not procure a new lay j * 
that purpoſe, when they are every day getting new laws paſk ne e 
for things of much ſmaller moment. cr el 

By thus condeſcending to notice their different concern dd | 
and to attend to their various requelts, the landlord will 3 "Wi 
pear to make their intereſts his own 3 a mutual confident .. o. 
will be created; and in place of looking on him with the dan 
of {laviſh ſubjection and fear, which low minds feel in ther ten 
ſence of their ſuperiors, and in which the greateſt part of th: iſ... 1. 
nants in Scotland are held at this day, from a very miſtake 


notion, that the poorer and meaner the tenandry are the 
will be the more ealily governed; they will conſider hit 
with reverential love and regard, and eſteem him as their by 


friend and benefactor, their patron, their guardian, and ti-WM The 
guide, armer 
Gentlemen, I hope, will pardon my preſumption, if, from orm. 
zeal for promoting the improvements of Agriculture, I elo 
poſe, that they ſhould appropriate a ſmall ſum for premiun cal 
to be determined at this annual meeting, in favours of ſuch c. 
the tenants as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greateſt f Ihe 
rit, ingenuity, and induſtry in particular branches of ſarmii The 
Theſe may be given, either in money to enable and encorf tual 
the tenant to attempt ſome new experiment, I mean, what WW, or 
be new to him; as in ſowing graſs- ſeeds, turnips, cabbage point 
or other crops of the drilled kind; or they may be given N Cen. 
farming inſtruments, made by approved tradeſmen ; wii; w 
| would at the ſame time ſerve to introduce the uſe of better ihr (1 
ſtruments than are commonly uſed through the country, wi imc 
in many places are of a very bad conſtruction; and mam er m. 
the moſt uſeful, ſuch as the roller, the large harrow, the fie. 
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ing that would be of great importance; the procuring gbod 
Jough Wrigats 3 which two or three neighbouring geritlemen; 
an aſſurance of encouragement, could eafily procure. 
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Would gentlemen turn their attention to theſe things, and 
ny others that will occur to themſelves, tending to the 
ne end, a very great improvement would ſoon appear upon 
cir eſtates at a very triſling expence to themſelves; and they 
oncen 1114 have the heart - felt ſatisfaction, of promoting the happi- 
will oc their tenants and the good of the publick, along with 
aide r own intereſt. And | cannot help thinking, that a gen- 
the ran of fortune, prefiding at the head of a board, and all 
the , enants around him, with hearts full of admiration at his 
of the 1. d:ſcenfion, and of gratitude for his goodneſs, muſt appear 
a FN thinking part of mankind, in a more ſplendid and 
are tant character, than if he was to preſide at an aſſembly 
der Hig; ball of the firſt gentry, or to hold the firſt place at a 
heir be ing's Court. 

nd ti The ſecond meeting I propoſed was, a club or ſociety of 
mers, which thould be eſtabliſhed in different corners, for 
pformation in matters of farming, The ſtarting different 
ucltions, which ſhould be ditcuſird in the club, would ſerre 
reatly to improve the members in their notions and prac- 
cs. If the queition was of moment, it ſhould be minuted 
the clerk, along with the anſwers given to it. 

The neighbouring clubs ſhould correſpond together for 
tual information; and if any thing remarkable is carrying 
1, or any advice demanded, ſome of the members ſhould be 
pointed as viſitors for that end; and a general club or ſociety 
Gentlemen and Farmers ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, 
nth whom all the country clubs ſhould correſpond, ro whom 
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euer her ſhould make annual reports of the improvements or ex- 
„ ubigeiments made in the different diſtricts, and from whom 
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hey might reccive advice and directions from time to time. 
eſe reports ſhould be very particular, and ſhould contain 
deſcription of the ſoil and climate on which the experiments, 


cre made; what was the complexion of the weather during 
the 
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the different operations of plowing, ſowing, harrowing, hoeing, The 
&c. with an exact account of the expence, the returns zu] n be : 
profit. If theſe reports, or ſuch of them as ſhould be judge 

proper ſor the publick uſe, were publiſhed, from time to time, ¶ Tory 
in your uſeful and patriotick publication, an univerſal ſpiritof in. 6 N f 


provement would thereby be ſoon ſpread over the whole coun 
try; and the meaneſt member would pride himſelf in having 
contributed his mite to the general good. 

I cannot upon this occaſion reſtrain myſelf from thankiy 
you, Sir, or thoſe publick ſpirited gentlemen, who plannel 


the deſign of your preſent work ; a work calculated for de fat 
good of thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of aſſiſtance, the igne. 104 
rant and uninſtructed Farmer. The papers already publiſh" 3 
on many important and intereſting ſubjects, give hopes, thati * 


will excite a general ſpirit of communication over the coun. 
try; and that, having ſo ready and proper a channel to con. 
municate their thoughts and experiences, you will never wart 
a variety of uſeful materials; and that you will have ample 
encouragement to perſiſt in the publication, which I dare fayis 
generally read, and, if I can judge, muſt be generally approyel, 
Having, I ſear, taken up too much of your time, I ſhall nos 
come to the thing which I firſt intended; to wit, To give you 
my thoughts in anſwer to your Leading Queſtions concerning 
Farms, [Ng I. p. 34 ] To this no direct anſwer can be given, 
ſo far as I know : For the rents, extent, and manner of ſtocking, 
differ very much in different countries. In my humble opinion, 
where the ground is all arable, the moſt advantageovs extent 
of Farms ſhould be about one hundred and twenty Scots acres, 
Theſe ſhould be incloſed and ſubdivided into twelve inclo 
ſures, and kept in the following courſes : viz. Four incloſuret 
under corns, four undcr paſture, two under bay, two under 
cabbages, turnips, potatoes, or ſome ſuch fallow crop, as the ſal 
and knew ledge of the Farmer ſhall judge beſt: In this methode 
the farm could be managed by four men and fix hories, an 

theſe could be kept cloſe employed. 
The 


E 21 J 


ein Tue ſtock requiſite to pleniſh this farm, ſuppoſing the entry 


o be at Martinmas, will be as follows ; 
udpet 


time Forty bolls of corn with ſtraw for ſeed at 15s. L. s. d 
bd, boll 30 oo oo 
of in. Sixty bolls of oats with ditte for his horſes, at 155. 45 00 00 
cour-WMWrour horſes and two mares, at 14 J. ſterling each 84 oo oo 
winken milk cows at 5 J. ſterling each : 50 OO OO 
| ity cattle for his graſs at May, as this year he 
has no fodder for the foddering yard, at 2 /. 
kin 16 5. each. 84 oo oo 
lannel BWW Thirty cattle to lay on his hay foggage, then to 
or the fatten on his fallow crop of two parks, at 3 /. 
, igno. 104. each 105 00 o0 
bliſhes ages to the four men ſervants at 6 l. ſterling 
| each, and to the two women ſervants at 2/. 
that ſterling each 28 oo oo 
cou er cutting, winning, and ſtacking 20 acres of 
> com- hay, beſides his own ſervants 4 Oo Oo 
er war lareſt wages for ſhearing forty acres of corn, as 
am. bis 040 ſervants are for the moſt part other- 
aue viſe employed 12 00 oo 
re bro fix hundred ſtones hay at 4 d. each ſtone, as 
proved. the ſtraw will not ſerve both horſes and cows 10 oc oo 
all noo three double carts with traces, &c. for fix 
. horſes 7 16 oo os 
* 1 ſo two ploughs for ſeed furrows | 2 do oo 
cerning T's one ditto for hoeing, and two for fallow 2 10 00 
e given, o three pairs of harrows five feet long, three | 
locking feet broad, with ſix iron teeth in each tire, 
By and each two coupled together 2 oOo oo 
00s two ſmall ditto for graſs- ſeeds, and one large 
JS extent ditto for fallow 10 
ots actes Hoa wheel-barrow, three grapes, four ſpades, 
ve inch bur bay forks, two corn ditto, and twenty 
ncloſures four ſacks for grain | $ 7 
or lime and other manure, having no foddering 
v0 under yard this year 20 oo oo 
as the ſoi o bouthold furniture 60 0 oo 
© metbede maintain the Farmer, his wife and two chil- 
: tren, four men and two women ſervants 50 Od oa 
Dies, 1 N 
I., 608 12 6 


The 
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As the ground is ſuppoſed good, I allow the crop to be 3 


follows : f 


L 
His 46 acres of corn ſhould produce 9 bolls each il 


making 360 bolls. But as 100 bolls are to be kept for 
ſeed and horſes, there remain only 260 bolls to be ſold, 
and theſe reckoned without fodder, as that goes to the 
foddering yard, the grain muſt be reckoned at 14 5. 


each bcll 18 


The firſt crop of hay of 20 acres, at 150 ſtone per acre, 


and ſold at four pence perſtone o | 
Twenty acres turnip or cabbage to fatten 3o cattle, and 
theſe to bring of profit 21 10 f. ſterling each 7 
Ten calves fold off his ten cows, at 10 5. ſterling each ; 
Butter and cheeſe ſold from ten cows 2; 
The profit of 30 cattle fatiened in ſummer J 
| 412 
CONTRA. ; 
* 4. 
Off this comes his rent of 120 acres at 22 4. per 
acre 132 oo 
The family's maintenance computed at 50 oo 


The ſervant's wages, hay and harveſt included, 44 02 
Hay for his horſes laſt year 10 oo 
To one year's intereſt of the three laſt ſums 5 4 
To one year's intereſt of 504 /. 125. 6d. at 7 

per cent. on account of waſte lying and con- 


tinuing on the farm ge -. < 
276 10 
The Farmer's profits 135 10 
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Two things, in my opinion, ought to be chiefly conſidered 
Farmers. Firſt, A method whereby feweſt men and hor- 
I. Mis would be neceſſary for their farm; and theſe conſtantly 

| employed to advantage on the farm. 2dly, To purchaſe cat- 
e at the cheapeſt ſeaſon, and to ſell them at the deareſt. The 

| propoſed plan, in my opinion, would anſwer both purpoſes; and 
the ame time another very eſſential one, of making the far- 

mer maſter of much dung from the foddering yard. Since the 
er 1766, cattle have been bought, when lean in the ſpring, 
two ſhillings per ſtone, and ſold when fat at the end of the 
raſſing ſeaſon at two ſhillings and ſix-pence the ſtone, I 
nem Dutch weight. In the method propoſed, the Farmer 
ray have fifteen hundred ſtone of hay off his twenty acres in 
is ſecond crop, as his ground is in good heart; and that mix- 
ed up with his ſtraw, will fodder thirty cattle in the yard, 
which I allow with his ten milk cows to eat his forty acres 
that are in paſture : the thirty lean cattle he can buy in the end 
ab the year at two ſhillings the ſtone, if well wintered, he can 
ly them on his graſs, and by having four parks can ſhift them 
om one to another; by which means he can by the end of 
[une ſell ten out of them at four ſhillings the ſtone; the graſs 
will then be good for the reſt through the whole ſeaſon, ſo as 
ke can keep them till December, and then fell them at an ad- 
unced price, and make much more than he did laſt year, as 
they will greatly encreaſe in weight, and come to a better mar- 
ket, This method ſaves a number of both men and horſes ; 
for four men and fx horſes could not do it in any other order 
or courſe, but in this they can; for the fix horſes make two 
poughs, three in each, yoked end- long going before one ano- 
ther, or tzip-plough as ſome call it, being the beſt way; they 
plow in winter for the next year's ſummer crop, and for the 
barley; and in ſpring, for. beans, oats, and barley for ſeed 
urrows for turnips, ſowing, and horſe-hoeing them, and cab- 
lage, &c. driving coals for the family, repairing roads, driv- 
"gay and grain, &c. In harveſt putting in corns, and ſow- 
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ing wheat, Thus they are conſtantly employed, and the mey 
and horſes both work for their meat. | 

If you think this deſerves a place in your next Number ac BW... 
the Scots Farmer, give it, and next opportunity I ſhall give yo, 


my opinion of ſome of your other queſtions. Correctneſs of eſſing 
ſtile does not belong to my profeſſion; I have hitherto been, and 


forth 
reſolve to be, what I am now going to ſubſcribe, 94 
February, 26. Your moſt humble ſervant, = 
_ | A FARMER. Wie b 
” — $f 
ARTICLE EXETE. uld fc 

Joon 
Of Aftriftien to Mills as an obſtacle to Improvement, and, e 
Propoſal for aboliſting it. ther th 
| ble obl 
L In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 2s look 
und ſo 
Am one of your readers; and from the ſample you hare rnd 
already given, I am very ſanguine in my expectations « rebe 
that your undertaking will greatly contribute to the improve- A 
ndanct 


ment of our Scots Agriculture, and conſequently to the intercl 
of the country. That is ſo deſirable an end, that every man who 
wiſhes well to his country, (and who is it that would not be af 


'T lord 
tree pe 


fronted if he was told he did not) ſhould put to a helping band Mr, 
- 7 dich is 

to promote it. And yet ſtrange and incredible as it is, thoſe N 
ave 


very perſons who were to reap the immediate advantage of a | 
3 — . . ] * 
more improved agriculture and a better cultivation, the land. wy 


lords themſelves, by their oppreſſion, ſlavery, and bondage in ha 
which they keep their tenandry, have been the principal cautc Pp 
of retarding that progreſs which it might otherways have made E a 
Under the pretext of ſervices, or harriage and carriage, as it * | 
was termed in their tacks, the landlord could appropriate the 8 
whole labour of his tenants, their ſervants, and horſes, without ij 3 
any remuneration. His own farm, or Mains, as it was caleh H, oy 


Was 


= 7 


plowed, harrowed, and reaped by them: His peats or fir- 
jg was caſt, win, and led home by them, and the tenant him- 
could, at a moment's warning, be ordered of an errind, 
fetal days from home, upon his own charge, let his own 
irate buſineſs, or the buſineſs of his farm, be never fo 
ſing» This oppreſſion affected the greateſt part of the 
oth, and every part of Scotland in ſome degree; and 
4 a branch of the policy of that ancient Gothick ariſtocracy 
nder which the nation ſo long groaned. Could any good 
ing be expected from ſuch men! who, as they could hardly 
ſaid to have a free action, it was not to be expected they 
oefter a liberal thought. * 
Soon after the Union of the two kingdoms, when the im- 
orement of the country came to be an object of ſpeculation 
ther than of practice, this grievance was perceived as an invin- 
ble obſtacle in the way; and the Parliament of Great Britain 
5 looked up to with longing for relief; but no patriot was 
und ſo hardy as to encounter the whole Janded intereſt of 
otland in fo benevolent a deſign : Till, on occaſion of the 
te rebellion, thoſe wiſe heads, who planned the reformation 
ſeveral of our laws, ſaw with compaſſion the miſerable de- 
ndance and ſlavery wherein the tenants were thus held by 
rlords 3 and, with a generoſity becoming the legiſlature of 
free people, relieved them of that unlimited burden, and 
tereby, ſo far as poſſible, communicated to them that liberty 
lich is the birth right of every Britain. 
[ have been led into theſe thoughts, by "HA another 
d very grievous branch of oppreſſion which {till infeſts the 
bole tenants of the country; I mean the thirlage and aftric- 
n to mills, and which was left untouched * the * 
jough it loudly calls for redreſs. 

As nothing is a greater ſpur to induſtry than a free and un- 
ned diſpoſal of its fruits to the beſt advantage; ſo on the 
hand, nothing can diſcourage it more than reſtrictions 
limitations, which become real fetters upon induſtry, In 
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ſequence of this ſervitude, the tenant cannot carry his 
to market when a good price offers; no, he mult neceſſi 
carry them to the mill of the thirle to be grinded, where te 
are ſubjected to a very ſevere tax, under the name of multy 
which at ſome mills is an eleventh, at others a thirteenth, 
fifteenth, and ſeldom ſo low as a twentieth part of the whd 
It he is fo hardy as to fell his grain, it muſt either be unde 
condition of their being grinded at that mill, or he is ſubjech 
ed to a proſecution for abſtracted multures. But this is n 
all; he muſt alſo ſatisfy the rapacity of the inferior ſervants 
the mill, who, if fame ſays true, are ſeldom much addicted i 
honeſty. Temptation is a great enemy to honeſty ; and ti 
great opportunities which the tackfman and all his ſerm 
have to commit frauds, too often lead them beyond the lini 
of ſtrict juſtice. Their ſeveral mill-dues are taken in kin 
from the tenants grain; and in all the mills of my acquimſ ue 
tance, perhaps it is ſo over all Scotland, by meaſure or diſhe 
as they are called, which are not any determined part of th 
ftandard meaſures of the country, but eſtabliſhed by long ule! 
the mills; and theſe are not filled and ſtreaked, but heaped 
tramped, at the pleaſure of theſe millers ; fo that the emploxe 


ral cal 
cible | 
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cannot be certain, whether he pays the juſt dues and no mom Miche 
or not. amet 
It would be hard and cruel to involve all of them in th" tbe 
ſame general accuſation : That there may be honeſt men: the la 
mong them who can doubt; but certain it is, that the gene be che 
ral prejudice is againſt them. Many frauds, many conceal _ 
ed apartments and devices to ſmuggle the tenants grain, hay * « 
been diſcovered, which have ſupported that prejudice; u. ſlow 
the warm been houſe of the tackſman and his ſervants, whic * 
has gone into a proverb, his gay cloaths, his fat horſe 2n l 5 
cattle, ſupport the imputation ol their often multuring twice. - 
Ibis ſervitude, fo grievous, to tenan:s and thoſe aſtricted. i . 
its own nature, and conſequentially ſo productive to vill in Thi 


and fraud, — been long felt and complained of, 17 thoug| 


CL 7 1 


lis com ay redreſs. It is apparently an additional rent upon the te- 
eceſlailghſ®..nt, and an addition, the extent of which, from the circum- 
ere the nces above mentioned, cannot be determined: It is like- 
multy e a real loſs to the landlord; for a miln rent is never recko- 
centh, en of equal value wich land rents, as being a ſubject unim- 
e vide. cable; and becomes a draw-back in the ſale of lands. 
under x nereas, were the miln rent, fo far as it depended upon aſtrie- 
ub: to be laid proportionally upon the tenants, they would 
s is no} carfully pay it as an addition to their rents, the extent of 
rvants which would then be determined; and the land!ord, beſides 
lictel e rent of his miln, to be ſet as a manufacturing miln free of 
and ti ucle, could then reckon upon the whole rents of his citate at 
ſerrui n equal number of years purchaſe, without the draw-back of 
ie [ini miln rent. 


in kin Some landlords of more extended views have begun this 
qu vor of reformation, to the great ſatistaction ot their tenants, 
r dite but the progreſs of tuis rctor nation wall be too ſiow tor the ge- 


rt of call that the country has for improvement z and an invin— 
g uſe i abe bar ſtands in the way, where lands are thirled to milns 
-aped Het the property of the landlord; and will make the in- 


nterpoſition of parliament neceſſary and indifpenſible. 
Without any violation of private property, the wiſdom ot par- 
lament could certainly fall upon a rule ot fixing an equivalent 
to the proprietor of the miln for his thirlage; and whatever 
the landlord ſhould pay on that account, wil, lam convinced, 
te cheartully recompented him by his tenants, in the adqgi- 
tiogal rent they would readily tubmit 10 for this freedom. 


O more 
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The milns would not for all this be the leſs employed; only 


, ham ' | 
was * ould be provided that their dues ſhould either be paid in 
ez 1 a9: a | 

uc ene; or, if in grain, by the known and eſtabliſhed meatures 
ad weights of the country; and then they would become like 
le 2 ay other manuſactory, their employmen. would depend up- 
twice. — 
ne oa the cheapneſs of the manufacture, and the civilicy and .uſ- 
ed. U 


tretion of the manufacturer. 
This is a matter that few gentlemen have perhaps ever 
tought much about; but J can affure them, both trom my 
ewn 


vill in 
yitho | 
20 
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own obſervation, and that of all my acquaintance of the fi 
mer tribe, which is pretty general, it is a matter to them d 
very ſerious concern. Nothing is more neceſſary for a tenyy 
than to know preciſely what is his rent: Nothing is more; 
greeable to him than to pay that rent to his proper Jandlor 
But when over and above the rent conditioned to be paid 
his landlord, he is ſubjected to an uncertain tax, which cn 


I the 


not be liquidated and brought into calculation; and when jy F; 
muſt pay that tax to a parcel of thankleſs knaves, under th pa 
various deſignations of multures, ſervices, bannock, af ing thy 
knaveſhipt, a name very properly aſſumed from the chart I ha 
ters they juſtly deſerve, he is diſappointed in both his ven nd ar 
and cannot help grudging the impoſition. ame (| 
I have ventured to ſend you theſe my refleCtions on ren 
ſubject; which if you ſhall think worthy a place in your book iſ" ha 
I am hopeful it may be the means of inciting ſome of our greg ponder 
men of intereſt above to procure relief in this particular, $ from 
obtaining an act of parliament for that purpoſe. And am, fir erime 
Clackmannan, | els cal 
25th Jan. 1773 · nend! 
ourſe 

+ We beg leave to ſet our correſpondent right in his applicatuſ ute d 
of the word &nave/hip, which is indeed taken from the word knavwMiWi#re: 
but before it was uſed in a bad ſenſe: Knave originally ſignifying owing 
a ſervant, as in the old Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament magin 
Rom. chap. 1. Paul the Knave of Jeſus Chriſt. Knaveſhip ves; 
originally all the fee that was paid at the mill for their ſervice in mel 
grinding the corn: But the millers, or knaves of the mill, having Apr 
by extortion raiſed theſe fees very high, from which probably th ay th 
word got its bad meaning, the maſter appropriated them to hin- 0 
ſelf, which he afterwards ſet in tack; and a leſſer fee was fixed * 


for the ſerrants, now known under the name of Lock and Bau- 
noch, or Knaveſhip. We hope our correſpondent will excuſe us 
for omitting ſome warm expreſſions, and ſoftening others uſed by 
him againſt the miller and his ſervants, which the heat of his zeal 
had extorted from him; for which the liberty allowed us in his 
poſtſcript was our authority, ARTH 
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ARTICLE XI. 


of the bad Gecanomy of our common Farmers, and Hints for 
amending it. 


f In a letter to the Publiſher.) 


F you think the following thoughts deſerve a place in your 
[ paper, you may inſert them; if not, my trouble in throw- 
ing them together has not been great. 

[ have read with pleaſure four numbers of your publications 
ad am of opinion, that, if this work is carried on with the 
ime ſpirit it has begun, it may tend very much to the im- 
rorement of our country. I am ſingularly happy to ſee, that 
a have already got ſeveral actual Farmers for your correſ- 
rondents, and I hope the number of theſe will encreaſe, as it | 
; from them that we are to expect the reſult of different ex- 
eriments, the theory of which we find in books, but the ſuc- 
cs can only be learned from them. And I would recom- 
nend much to ſuch correſpondents, to be careful, during the 
vurſe of their operations during the different ſeaſons, to mi 
ute down, as particularly as their time will permit, ther. 
liferent modes and times of performing their plowing, 
wings, &c. with an account of their increaſe : This, 1 
ſtamen Wmagine, would be a very pleaſant amuſement to them- 
ſhip vu eres when not employed in the field, and might prove ex- 
remely uſeful to their countrymen. 
Agriculture is no doubt, of all other employments, not 
nly the moſt agreeable and healthful, but likewiſe the moſt 
tereſting to the community; as upon it chiefly depends the 
lace of the community. I have had occaſion to view the 
te of improvements in different counties of Scotland, and 
th ſome concern have found, that in moſt parts the mid- 
ng farmers are in general in a much leſs flouriſhing ſituation 
than 
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than could be wiſhed. I have been likewiſe at ſome Paing 
in making inquiry into the cauſe of ſuch want of ſucceſs in 
theſe laborious people; from their own accounts of this mz. 
ter, one would be apt to attribute their many failures to th 
rents of their farms being higher than they can afford to pay 
being almoſt equal, as they alledge, to the whole produce, 
after deduction of neceſſary expence : But I am far from be. 
ing of opinion, that the want of ſucceſs in theſe farmers i; 
owing in general to the rents being too high, though no doult 
every farmer ought particularly to attend to that circumſtance 
in taking a leaſe. I am much more inclined to attribueff 

their want of ſucceſs to this ſingle error, more than any othe | 
circumſtance, the undertaking the labouring of a greater quan. 
tity of land than their ſtock enables them to manage in the 
moſt profitable manner; their being pinched in this reſpe& 
induces them to go on, tearing the very heart and ſubſtanc 
out of their land, till they have reduced it to a ſituation neu 
barronneſs; the natural conſequence of which muſt unc via 
be, the reducing themſelves to beggary. I do not mean, by wh; 
I have ſaid, to maintain, that none but the rich ſhould be 
come farmers. I would only moſt earneſtly recommend! 
every perſon undertaking that profeſſion, not to enter ufa 
the management of a farm of greater extent than his tac 
will enable him to manage, in ſuch a manner as to reap th 
full profits that can ariſe from the moſt perfect plan of hut 
bandry. The moſt capital error I percetve in the general 
of management is, the having too great a proportion of t! 
farm under tillage, and the taking from the whole of that pu 
by far too many impoveriſhing crops. The farmer oug 
to conſider, what an expence labouring is attended with, e 
peeially when performed by horſes, and how little the pn 
ariſing is, whenever the crop is ſcanty, which muſt always 
the caſe when the land is ſcourged : On the contrary, b0 
profitable, when the crop is great, and when he refl cts . 
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means to be raiſed, otherways than by purchaſing of manures 
it a very conſiderable expence, or by introducing a new plan 
of huſbandry 3 1 mean, the having much leſs of his land in 
tillage, and the ſowing of graſs ſeeds, by which means he will 
he enabled to acquire a much greater quantity of manure 
than in the ordinary management. The part of his land in 
tillage will be much better laboured: The part lying in graſs 
vill be likewiſe becoming more profitable, and his circumſtances 
upon the whole greatly bettered. With reſpect to the proper 
proportions between the ſtock and quantity of land to be oc- 
cupied, the arrangement of crops, and how much ought to 


WT be conſtantly in graſs, I leave with your practical correſpon- 


ents to determine: But I conclude, with aſſerting, that no 
more land ſhould be kept in tillage, than the farmer is able 
to dreſs, in ſuch a manner as to be kept perfectly free from 
weeds and in good heart, 

I am, Yours, ac. 
Edinburgh, 


th. March 1773. 


A. B. 
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Fi As for the counties of Edinburgh, Eaſt-Lothian, Aberdes, 
and Banff. 


Frans for the ſhire of Edinburgh, 
for crop 1772. 


Sterling .. 
Beſt wheat, per boll 1 0 : 
Blacked wheat 1 © 1® 
Beſt barley oO 17 6 
Blanded bear © 15 6 
Rough bear 0 14 6 
Beſtoats | o 14 6 
Muirland oats © 12 6 

Meal by weight, 8 ſtone per 
boll o 16 8 
Peaſe o 15 © 


FiARs of the county of Aberdeen, 
for crop and year 177, ſtruck upon 
the 19th of February 1773. 


Scots . 5. 
Great oats, with fodder, per boll 12 12 
Ditto without fodder 8 14 
Brocked oats with fodder as ® 
Ditto without fodder 7 10 
Small oats with fodder ' 8 o 
Ditto without fodder 1 
Bear with fodder 14 © 
Ware bear with fodder 10 10 
Ditto without fodder 8 8 
Farm or market bear without 
fodder b= ® 
White meal, nine ſtone 10 © 
Farm meal, eight ſtone 8 14 


Market meal 


Fr4Rs of Eaſt Lothian, for crop an; 


year 1772. 
Sterling V. d. 
Beſt wheat I . 4 halfpen 
Socond wheat x 1 1 balfpey 
Third wheat © @ 'S 
Beſt barley o 18 4 halfpen; 
Second barle © 17 3 halfpem 
Third barley © 16 11 halfpen 
Beſt oats © 14 10 farthing 
Second oats 0 14 2 farthing 
Third oats © 12 8 halſpent 
Beſt peaſe © 14 7 half 
Second peaſe © I4 2 
'Third peaſe © 12 10 halfpeng 


FIARS of the county of Banff, f 


crop and year 1772, ſtruck ugg 
> r{t of March, 1773. 


Wheat, per boll 

Beſt bear, with fodder 
Ditto without fodder 
Beſt oats with fedder 
Ditto without fodder 
Second bear with fodder 
Ditto without fodder 
Second oats with fodder 
Ditto without fodder 
Oat-meal 

Peaſe 


Scots. . 
121 
141 
101 
12 
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13 
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„s COTS FARMER, 


APRIL 1773. 


ARTICLE ALL 


If the plough with the curved mold board the feathered 
fork —9f the wheeled plough—Of the four-coultered plough 
the iron plough—9f making the Scots plough. 


[ Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. 


Of the Plough with the curved mald-board. 


HE mold-board of the Scots plough, as has already been 
deſcribed, is not quite ſtreight, but is caſt outward 
thore, and more and more fo as it approaches the leſſer handle. 
Ploughs that have a curved mold-board, commonly have no 
reſt, the mold-board ferving for both. The under part of 
x, that ſerves in place of the wreſt, as it approaches the han- 
le becomes parrallel to the plane of the head, and ſometimes 
fer it has paſſed the handle, is made to turn a little inwards ; 
and the fore part of it, which is ſtreight below, is curved 
ore and more the further up it comes, reſembling the bow 
if a ſhip. 

If one mold-board is preferable to another, it muſt be 
por one of theſe two reaſons; either becauſe it throws the earth 
fthe furrow more properly, or makes the plough more eaſily 
wn. | 
It will not be amiſs that we examine the curved mold-board 
"ith reſpect to both theſe, and compare it at the ſame time 
ich the common mold-hoard. 

N was obſerved, that the earth of the ſurrow taken off by 
be coulter, is raiſed by the ſock from the left fide, and as 
te piough moves forward, is thrown to the right fide of the 


heath. Now the uſe of the mold-board is to raiſe the earth, 
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turn it over, and if it is taken off narrow, to ſhift it a little n 
the right hand. 'The common mold-board with the vrch, = 
if right made, does theſe things altogether and gradually; M* 
gradually raiſes up the earth of the furrow ; as it raiſes it up mec 
it turns it over; and as it turns it over, it ſhifts it a little m 
the right hand, and leaves it either ſtanding on its edge of": * 
ſide, or turns it quite over, as it is itſelf caſt outwards abo * 
by the handle. The curved mold-board acts differently ; 2 _ 
it is caſt out above in the fore part, it prevents the furroy Cling 
from riſing, it turns it over ſuddenly, and if it needs to | ey 
ſhifted to the right hand, this is done after it is turned oye, = 
In land that eaſily breaks in pieces, the common mold-boudf * 
ſeems to have the advantage; for as it raiſes the earth of h . 
furrow higher than the other, it leaves it more looſe and oper, . 
and better expoſed to the influence of the ait; but in ln i 
that is not eaſily broke, the curved mold - board ſeems to hay mp 
the advantage; for by turning over the earth of the furt 
ſuddenly, it is apter to tear it aſunder in turning it than the 
common mold- board, which turns it over more gradually 
and by ſhifting it to the right hand, after it is turned over, 
apt to bruiſe it. It is certain, that the earth of the furroy 
by being turned over gradually, and ſhifted as it is turned, wi 
continue whole in ſome ſoils, in which it will be broken if 
turned over ſuddenly, and will be bruiſed if ſhifted after i 
is turned. 

The other thing mentioned, which makes one kind of mol 
board preferable to another, is the making the piough my 
eaſily drawn. Let us then conGder the curved mold-bozn 
alſo with a view to this, and compare it at the ſame time wit 
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the common mold- board. It is obvious, that in this reſpe to 
the common mold-board has the advantage; for thong It 
it may be allowed, that the friction made by the bine in 


part of the mold-board is leſſened by its being cure £ 
yet the friction in general is rather inereaſed, as this i; ar 
more than balanced by the greater reſiſtance which iſs cat 
mee {pci 


Py 3 


* eets with on the fore part, in turning the earth of the fur- 
\ u. Some perſons have been led to imagine, that the 
11 ned mold: board makes the plough more eaſily drawn, 


om the reſemblance it has to that ſhape of the fide of a 
hip which, experience teaches us, paſſes moſt eaſily through 
de water: but certainly there is a great difference betwixt 
emotion of a body through a fluid, driven by the wind 
ding upon places taiſed above the body, and the motion of 
body through the earth, pulled by the end; and therefore 


ttle t 
dge or 
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eue can be no juſt reaſoning from any analogy betwixt 
1 ws Wh | 
1-boarf lt is certain that the curved mold board, by turning the 
oft th of the furrow ſuddenly by the fore part of it, meets with 
open pore reſiſtance than the common mold board in that place; 
1 kal if the earth is ſhifted to the right hand, the curved mold- 
to han card mult preſs upon it after it is turned, as the plough moves 
fur wrward, which makes the friction on the hind part of the 
han the pold-board, perhaps, nearly equal to that upon the common 
calls old -· board when it turns the furrow. Jo illuſtrate this, let 
wer, | A 
furroy 
ed, wil * There are a variety of reaſons for making a ſhip narrow be- 
ken id; thereby the helm has the greater command; the centre of 
after Many is nigh the middle, and the keel placed parrallel to the 
race ; and, no doubt, the friction is leſſened. There is alſo a 
mold reaſon for making the fore part of a ſhip narrow below, and 
h morr:dually to caſt outward above; this is not done becauſe it is the 
d- onde that goes with the greateſt eaſe through the water, but becauſe 
ne with is neceſiary to prevent the head of the ſhip from being buried, 
relpciid to keep the keel parrallel to the ſurface, while the ſhip is ſail- 
thong: If this was a proper place, it might eaſily be ſhown that the 
ze bine impreſſed upon a ſhip by the wind, at the top of the maſts, 
curve08Would force the head under water, if it was as narrow above as be- 
this iv; and that the reſiſtance which the head meets with, by be- 
hich e caſt out above, prevents it from going down, and makes the 
mee ipring forward, 


* 
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AB repreſerit the firm land; ſee fig. 14.; C D the earth 1 i 
the furrow already laid up to the plowed land; G H & 
earth of the furrow which the plough is taking from the f 
land; 1 K the ſame earth laid to the plowed land; FE g 
furrow which the plough made, when it laid up the earth Cn cre! 
and h the furrow made, when it laid up the earth LK, 
L repreſent the place where the curved mald-board tw 
the earth of the furrow. Now, it is obvious, that th 
mold-board, in moving forward, mult preſs the earth K 
in laying it cloſe to the earth C D ; whereas, if the earth j 

not turned over at L, but only raiſed up and turned over gn 
dually, as it approaches the earth C D, thereby it has freedo: 
to move, and does not give ſuch reſiſtance to the mold 
board as when turned over at L. In this reſpect, then, th 
curved mold-board ſeems to have no advantage over the con 
mon mold-board; on the can (hp ſeems to make the ploy 
rather heavier to draw. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that in comparing the mol 
boards with each other, we have ſuppoſed the ſheaths to whic 
they are fixed in the ſame poſition : for the effects of bat 
are different, according to the poſition of the ſheath. If th 
ſheath to which the curved mold-board is fixed ſlopes muc 
backward, ſo as to make the angle contained by it and thi 
head much leſs than ſixty degrees, then the earth is ſufficient 
ly raiſed before it touches the upper part of the mold-board 

and is turned gradually as it is raiſed; ſo that a cue 
mold-board with a ſloping ſheath has the ſame effect as tht 
common mold-board with a more upright ſheath, 
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Of the plough with the feathered ſock. 


The difference betwixt the feathered ſock and the commo 
ſock, will be the beſt underſtood by comparing them toge hes. 
ther in the figures. Fig. 15. is the common ſock, and fe is pr 


16. is the feathered ſock f. | cefſary 
ht har 


+ The feather of the ſock is called by the Engliſh writers, f 
#2 of the ſhare. 


9.7 


It is obvious from the eonſtruction of this ſock, that it 
--t5 with greater reſiſtance than the common ſock ; for it is 
der before, and does not ſlope fo gradually, and therefore 
babes the plough not ſo eaſily drawn. However, it is not fo 
n every caſe, When the plough takes off the earth of the 
crow broader than that part of the ſock that goes upon the 
ach then it is more eaſily drawn with the feathered ſock, 
bn with the common ſock ; for the firm earth which the 
mmon ſock leaves to be opened by the wreſt, is opened by 
arth i: feather of the other ſock, which is done much more eaſily. 
er ga Neither is the plough with the feathered ſock heavier to 
reedoncaw in every kind of land. In lea, or land that has upon it 
rough ſward of graſs, this ſock makes the plough eaſier to 
. The reaſon of this is obvious: The roots of the graſs 
beyond the reach of the plough ; and it is much eaſier to 
ut theſe, as the feathered ſock does, than to tear them aſunder, 
is done by the common ſock. The plough, then, with this 
x is very proper for opening up graſs ground. 
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hie But the plough with this ſock is not only more eaſily drawn, 
f bo Wan the plough with the common ſock, in ſome lands, but 
If in ſome lands makes better work. In lands where there 
muck root-weeds, it deſtroys theſe weeds much more effectually; 


x many of the roots, which the common ſock lips by, or paſ- 
x over, are cut by this feathered ſock, and thereby the weeds 
emſelves deſtroyed. But then, it is to be obſerved, that the 
mmon ſock has greatly the advantage in ſtonny land; and 
this kind is a great part of our land in Scotland: for the 
mmon ſock, by the ſharpneſs of its point, and the gentle- 
hof its Noping towards the head, eſcapes many ſhocks from 
e ffones, which would put the plough with the feathered 
x out of its direction, and endanger its being broken to 
eces. 

lt is proper to add, that in fitting this ſock to the head, it ĩs 
eſſary to turn the point from the land, or a little to the 
pit hand. This is contrary to what was before directed, 
with 
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with reſpe& to the common ſock. But the reaſon is oby om 
This ſock, if fitted on quite ſtreight, will have its left ſide ex 
actly in a line with the left {ide of the head, and partallel u 
the ditection of the draught, and therefore can receive no n 
ſiſtance from the land fide : all the reſiſtance it meets with 
from the furrow-fide, which gives the plough a tendency 
go into the land ; and to prevent this, it is neceſſary to tur aon 
the point of the ſock a little towards the furrow : this leſſa 
the reſiſtance from the furrow ſide, and makes it meet vu . fu 
{ome reſiſtance from the land- ſide. | 


Of the wheeled Plough. 


The wheeled plough uſed in Scotland is different from th 
one uſed in England, as deſcrived by the writers on huſband 
ry. The Scots wheeled plough is formed by adding th 
wheels to the old Scots plough, and giving it a curved mol 
board, and feathered ſock, as perſons fancy. Theſe have i 
ready been conſidered, and therefore, the only thing which y 
are here to inquire into, is, the advantage or difadvantage q 
the wheels. 

Some perſons are of opinion, that wheels to a plough leſſ: 
the draught. When the beam is raiſed and placed upon 


axletree with wheels, by the drawing of the cattle there ; f 


preſſure upon the wheels. In proportion to this preſſure, t this f. 
friction of the plough is leſſened; and in proportion as th 6; for, 
beam is raiſed, is this preſſure encreaſed. Now, if the ſtrengt if be d 
neceſſary to overcome the friction is greater than the ſtrengſ«ing f 
neceſlary to overcome the preſſure, the drau.;ht muſt be le fir 
ſened. Was it not for the weight of the machinery, which ere the 
m additional preſſure upon the wheels, the ſtrength requirWWugh tal 
to overcome the preſſure, would be to the ſtrength neceſſary WE" nt 
overcome the friction, as the circumference of the wh ve cr 
is to the axletree. But as, in the common wheeled plone wan! 
the preſſure upon the wheels is but ſmall, the friction cause 2k 


1 
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ellened in any great degree; and therefore the wheels in 
is reſpect are of no conſiderable advantage to the plough. 

In other reſpects the wheels, no doubt, are of advantage: 
ey regulate the plough, make it goto a certain depth, and take 
the earth of the furrow of a fixed and certain breadth, and 
icy make the plough very eaſily managed. 

One of the wheels goes im the furrow, and the other on the 
mlowed land; the beam reſts upon the carriage of the 
heels; and as it is thereby kept at an equal diſtance from 
e ſurface, the plough muſt be kept alſo at an equal and 
tain depth. 

One of the wheels is always confined to the bottom of the 
mow this makes the plough always take off an equal and 
mein quantity from the land. 

The plough being fixed to a certain depth and breadth, is 
ily managed; and ſo little attention is neceſſary from the 
n that holds the plough, that he may alſo drive, when 
o horſes are ſufficient for the draught ; for having nothing to 
but keep the plough even, he may uſe one of his hands 
hen neceſſary for the direction of the horſes. 

But we may mention as another advantage of the wheels, 
a they make it eaſy for the plowman to keep the ridges 
rght A farmer, after he has laid out a field in ſtreight 
res, finds that few of the ordinary plowmen can keep them 
this ſituation; and indeed it is ſomewhat difficult to do 
s; for, in order to it, the firſt furrow of the ridge muſt not 
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streng be drawn quite ſtreight, but alſo the earth of every ſuc- 
ſtreng ing furrow mult be equally broad in all parts of the ridge. 
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tie firſt furrow is drawn ſtreight, that part of the ridge 
ere the plough begins will indeed be ſtieight: but if the 
ugh takes off the earth of the furrows broader at one end 
n 2n0ther, that part of the ridge where the plough ends, 
be crooked, Now, it requires great attention in the 
man to prevent the cattle from going in ſuch a manner, 
lo wake the earths of the furrows either broader or narrow- 
er 
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et at the ends of the ridge than in other parts of it; ſo. ; 
the hand to which they are accuſtomed to turn, they natur 
tend before they reach the end of the ridge; and this makes; 
plough, according as the cattle turn, take off mote or leſs th: 
in othec parts of the ridge. The wheeled plough in a gr 
meaſure prevents this; for as one of the wheels goes in the ty: 
row, it cannot be pulled out without difficulty; and any 
tempt to do this makes ſuch an alteration in the going of t 
plough, as to call the attention of the plowman. 

Theſe are the advantages of this plough : it has its dif 
vantages likewiſe ; when compared together, they will prob 
bly be found pretty nearly to balance each other, 

It has too much machinery, which in every inſtrument 
an inconvenience. For the more machinery there is in x 
inſtrument, it is the more liable to be broken, and the ny 
difficult to get it mended. 

It is not proper for plowing acroſs ridges. When ü 
cattle have paſſed the turrow, and are going up towards t 
crown, the draught being thereby raiſed, while the pl ug: 
on the deſcent, the fore part of the plough is raiſed likewi 
and the plough itſelf, perhaps, brought quite out of the groun 
and, on the other hand, when the cattle have paſſed the crov 
and going down towards the furrow, the direction of t 
draught being thereby made lower, the plough is forced 
too deep. This does not happen to the common plougb; f 
the plowman can either reſt upon the handles, of lift them 
a little, as he finds it neceſſary; and thereby make the plouy 
go deeper, or ſhallower, than otherwiſe it would do. 

This plough is likewiſe troubleſome, when plowing n 
row ridges; for it muſt be frequently altered in plowing o 
a ridge. The wheel that goes in the furrow being hig! 
than the other, when both wheels are going upon the ſurtag 
the beam muſt be changed from its ordinary poſition, 
placed in ſuch a manner, as to keep the plough even, and 


make it go a little deeper than ordinary. When a furros 
M 


* 2 
ade for the wheel to go in, the beam muſt be changed to its 


for 1 
tur nary poſition; and when the ridge is near finiſhed, fo that 
Ales th wheels are going in furrows, the poſition of the beam 
leſs ua out be again changed to keep the plough even, and to pre- 
2 en it from going in too deep. 
the oY vill not be improper to mention another thing, which 
m e perſons reckon an advantage in this plough, but which, 
g of ü hen ſeriouſly conſidered, will appear rather a diſadvantage. 
tisfaid, that, where the ſoil is ſhallow, the plough being 
eo a certain depth, can be made to take up all the good 
Il pro th, without ſtirring the till; whereas, when this is left to 
Wh: regulated by the plowman with a common plough, they 
ment reſo inattentive, as to leave good ſoil in ſome places, and turn 
in dll in others. At firſt ſight, one naturally thinks, that, in 
he no Wi” £(pect, the wheel-plough is preferable ; but, upon trial, 
he reverſe is found true. The reaſon is this: Thereis ſcarce- 
"_ ja field where the foil is equally deep in all places; if the 
nds i dyes are high, it is always deeper in the crowns than in the 
al ugh rows, If the wheeled plough, therefore, is ſet in ſuch a 
ken anner, as not to touch any of the till, where the ſoil is ſhal- 
e gw it will not reach the good ſoil where it is deep: and, on 
Toy e other hand, if it is fer in ſuch a manner, as to reach the 
n of e ſoil to a conſiderable depth, it will turn up the till where 
orced bil is ſhallow. This plough then is not fo proper an in- 
wgh; f — for ploughing land of this kind, as the common 
them ough 3 which, from its make, is ſet to a certain depth, and 
e plou ll go at that depth, if not incommoded; but, however, can 
| made to go deeper, or ſhallower, by the plowman, as he 
ing m 6 neceſſar y. 
wing o 
g high CF the feur-coultered plough. 
e ſurtad : 
wy This plongh is greatly recommended by ſome writers on 
* wbandry, ſince Mr Tull's time. 
furrov If England, it is, perhaps, uſed with ſucceſs ; but the at- 


pts to introduce it into Scotland have hitherto proved un- 
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ſucceſsful. After ſeveral trials to no purpoſe, thoſe that ye 
fondeſt of it have been obliged to give it up. 


The deſign of treating of this plough here, is to point a 
its defects; or, rather, to ſhow the reaſons which have rend 


ed it impoſſible to plough with any of this kind, as yet trie 
in Scotland. This may be of uſe to thoſe who are ſtill defy 
of introducing this plougb; for, if it is known where the deſe 
lie, we will at leaſt be able to judge if it is poſſible to remo 
them. 
Any perſon that conſiders the conſtruction of this plouy 
particularly the three additional coulters, will immediat 
obſerve, that it muſt be very difficult, if not impoſſible, f 
make it go right. So many coulters in the ground all at or 
muſt meet with many obſtacles; and theſe obſtacles will gi 
the plough different directions, according to the different yi 
ces of the coulters, to which the reſiſtance is given: and the 
different directions, given, perhaps, at the fame time, or ſu 
denly after each other, muſt greatly incommode the going 
the plough. Beſides, it is difficult to place the planes of f 
coulters exactly parallel to each other; and, if this is notdo 
they will be continually acting upon the plough in differ 
directions. We may obſerve like wiſe, that if this plough 
ufed for breaking up graſs - ground, which is the chief dely 
of it, the oblique poſition of the coulters will raiſe the tur 
ſuch a manner, as to entangle it bet wixt them, and thereby 
tirely prevent the plough from going. This will the me 
readily happen, if the beam is near the ſurface, and the c 
ters ſhort : and, on the other hand, if the beam is at a diſta 
from the ſurface, and the coulters long, the obſtacles wi 
they meet with will have the greater influence on the plouy 
and the coulters themſclves be the more caſily broken, or 
out of their place. 
Some perfons who have made trial of this plough, hae ten 
it made without wheels: but this certainly was il-ju*z Wer, m 
for the wheels ſeem abſolutely necefary for regulating anch 
Ploch 
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og when going, and preventing the different ſhocks which 
; receives, from putting it out of its direction. 

dome perſons have tried this plough upon land, the ſurface 
\ which was very hard; but this was likewiſe ill-judged ; 
xr, the harder that the ſurface is, the coulters meets with the 
rater reſiſtance, and the plough is in the greater danger of 
ing turned out of its direction. 

Theſe things are mentioned, not to deter perſons from mak- 
g further trial of this plough; but to hint how the trial may 
made, in ſuch a manner as has the beſt chance of ſucceed- 
g. In order to this, the following things ſeem neceſſiry: 
it the plough be made with wheels; that the planes of 
ke coulters be placed exactly parrallel to each other: that the 
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wil p | coulter be ſet almoſt perpendicular, and go not abeve 
i J winches deep : that the ſecond flope but a little, and go but 
and the 


little deeper; that the third ſlope a little more, and go a little 
per than the ſecond ; and that the plough be uſed on land 
here there are feweſt obſtacles. The kind of land that ſeems 
oft proper for it, and which too is moſt difficult to reduce, 
oft meadow - land, that is free from ſtones, and has upon it 
tough ſward of graſs. The ſoftneſs of this land gives the 
aft reſiſtance to the coulters, and the leaſt diſturbance to the 
bug. 
lt is fomewhat ſurpriſing, that perſons have not tried a 
bugh with two coulters, fuch as is deſcribed by ſome of the 
aglih writers on huſbandry, before they attempted one with 
bur, It two can be placed in ſuch a manner as to anſwer, a 
ud may then be added, and afterwards a fourth. But, if it 
b found that two are attended with inconveniences, it is vain 
attempt tour, 
in the directions given by Mr Tull, for making the four- 
utered plough, it appears that a furrow ten inches broad 
taken off by it; which, to be divided into four by the coul- 
's, muſt require a great ſtrength to the plough. If the 
ough with two coulters is made to take off a furrow fix in- 
ches 
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ches broad, the work will be almoſt as well done, and wig 
much leſs ſtrength This plough will not, indeed, do 35 
ſo much work as the four-coultered plough ; but little |. 
than is done in the common way of clean plowing, in that 
parts of the country where this work is beſt performed. 

The chief deſign of this four-coultered plough, is to bre 
up graſs-ground It is certain that the ſward is not ſufficiy 
ly torn aſunder, and broken, when the land is plowed in dl. 
ordinary way; and therefore any contrivance, to facilitate th 
reducing this kind of land to a proper tilth, is, no doubt, a gre 
improvement. 'Trench-plowing, which is propoſed by fone 
where the foil will allow, ſeems to be more proper for this, thy 
plowing by the four coultered plough. But this ſhall be cu 
ſidered in its proper place. 


Of the iron Plough. 


This plough is formed upon the model of the old Sc 
plough. The ſeveral parts of it are ſhorter, and the head a 
ſock are of one piece, like the Engliſh plowſhare. The plat 
that is in the place of the mold-board, may be made either pl 
or curved ; and the ſhare may be made either with, or wit 
out a fin. Ihe only things to be conſidered, in comparit 
this plough with the old Scots plough, are the advantage 
or diſadvantages, ariſing from its being made of iron, a 
having ſome of its parts ſhorter, 

It is not propoſed here to compare theſe ploughs, with 
ſpect to the expence of purchaſing ; or to conſider, wheth 
the laſting of the iron plough, and the value of the iron, wi 
the plough is become uſeleſs, do not ſufficiently ballance t 
leſs expence of the common plough at the firſt purchaſe, 
only things which we are to conſider, are, which of then 
is moſt eaſily drawn, and makes the beſt work. 

It is. certain, that this plough is more eaſily drawn ti 


any other uſed in Scotland. It is lighter than the "I 
_ plov 
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nd wighlpiough» when equally ſtrong. The head and other parts of it 
do ne hat go in the land, being ſhorter and narrower, there muſt 
tle be les friction; and the fore part of the head, or what, in 
in thai England, is called the neck of the ſhare, being narrower, and 
. the ſheath being thinner in the edge, it muſt meet with leſs 
to brei ehtance. And it may be added, that this plough, being 
fficiem nde of iron, and each part exactly fitted to another, the 
d in enn does not fo eaſily ſtick to it, and clog it while going. 

itate d But thoſe things which make this plough eaſier drawn than 
3 2 grate common plough, are, in other reſpects, real defects. The 
J foneWMichtneſs of it, and particularly the ſhortneſs of the ſhare, which 


xethe principle things that render it eaſy drawn, make it go 
de can xery unſteadily where it meets with obſtructions The hea- 
er that the plough is, and particularly the greater the diſ- 
tance is betwixt the end of the head and point of the ſock, it 
is the more difficult to force it out of its direction; and, on 
the contrary, the lighter that the plough is, and the ſhorter 
this diſtance, the plough is the more eaſily turned to a 
ſide, Now, as this plough is ſo much lighter, and fo 
much ſhorter, than the common plough, it muſt be ſo much 
the more unſteady. The ſmall diſtance, from the point of 
the ſock to the point of the coulter, makes this plough like- 
viſe more unſteady than the common plough: for the ſmaller 
that this diſtance 4s, the opener is the land in which the point 
of the coulter goes; and therefore the coulter itſelf can make 
the leſs reſiſtance, when the ſock meets with any ſhock that 
tends to put the plough out of its direction *. The 
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on, v * Every common plowman will tell you, that, when the plough 
lance Mons are ſhort, his plough goes little. By this he means, that it 
iſe, s caſily turned aſide, and is difficult to manage. He knows like- 


viſe that this is the caſe, when the points of the irons are near 
ach other, The iron plough is in the ſame ſituation with the 
common plough ; when its irons are ſhort, and the points of them 
ſear to each other, it is eaſily turned out of its dire tion, and is 
wubleſome to manage. 
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The advantage then of this plough is, thatat is eaſily dam 
the diſadvantage is, that it is eaſily put out of its direction 8 
Theſe things point out the kind of land for which it is mol 
proper. It is not proper for ſtony land, or land which riſes i 
hard clods; but it will anſwer very well in land that is ſof, the 
and in which there are. few things to put it out of its direc. thin, 


tion +. It may be added, that the better the lands are in. 


proved, this plough will be found the more uſeful. * 
\ There is one thing that will make it very difficult to into u 
M . . . * 5 iy co 

duce this plough ; and that is, it is very inconvenient for th " 
plowman : for he isobliged to carry it to the ſmithy, at, perhaps by 
a conſiderable diſtance, whenever any thing about it breaks, * 
goes wrong; or even when what are commonly called the Wy 
plough-irons need to be laid, or ſharpened, which is frequenty . 
happening when the land is hard. When any part of the dot 
common plough breaks, which can be mended without tat-Wiſ ice, 


ing the plough aſunder, the wright goes to the field and doe ds! 
it; and, when the irons need to be laid or ſharpened, the plox- 
man takes them off. But none of theſe things can be done 
with the iron plough. Whenever it needs any thing to he 
done to it, the plough itſelf muſt be carried to the ſmithy. 
This, as it is an inconvenience to the plowman, will frequent: 
ly likewiſe be inconvenient to the maſter ; for there are man 
plowmen that are diſpoſed, from lazineſs, to work with an ill 
going plough, rather than be at ſo much trouble as to carry it 
to a place at any diſtance. 


9 joints 

+ This plough is proper not only for all kinds of light lud 
that are free from ſtones, but alſo for clay-land, when not to i dan 
dry. When clay is ſo ſoft, as to turn over with whole furrov 
the iron plough goes very eaſily through it; but when it is 
hard as to rife in clods, the ſhocks that theſe clods give the ploug 
continually incommode it. 
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of ſome general things to be obſerved in making the 
Scots plough. 


This plough has already been particularly deſcribed, and 
he uſes of its different parts ſhown. By attending to theſe 
things, it may be known when it is right made. However, 
|; will not be amiſs to mention ſome of the principle things 
neceſſary to be attended to; and we ſhall endeavour to do this 
in ſuch a manner, as to be underſtood by thoſe who are chief- 
concerned about ploughs. 
la making this plough, care muſt be taken that the big ſtilt 
and the ſheath be fixed in fuch a manner to the head, that 
when the beam is fixed to them, it may be exactly in the ſame 
direction with the head, and point neither to the land- ſide 
nor the fur-fide J. If the beam points to the fur-ſide, the 
pough will have too much land; and if it points to the land- 
fide, the plough will have too little land. When an error of 
this kind happens, the wright will endeavour to rectify it by 
the way of fitting on the ſock, and the plowman by the way of 
putting in the coulter. But if the error is great, the plough 
thus fet right by the way of fitting on the ſock, will be heavy 
to draw, will go very kittle, and be in danger of breaking. 
The reaſon of this is obvious: The plough goes with its ſhoul- 
&r foremoit inſtead of the points of the irons this makes it 
heavy to draw ; the head and the ſock bear againit one ano- 
ther; this makes it go kittle : and the draught not being along 
the head, 1s in danger of breaking the ſheath, or tearing the 
ns. It the plough is ſet right by the way of putting in the 
wulter, the plough will be heavy to draw, and the coulter 
n danger of breaking, or being put out of its place: for the 
coulter 
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e plouy ! There is no matter though the beam points a little to the 
ju-lde; ſor the land that is thereby given to the plovgh, is ia 
ome meaſure balanced by the ſock having leſs refſtance givea 
den the fur- ſde than from the land-fide, 


-which the hole is to be bored for the bolt of the muzzle, and 
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coulter not going with its edge foremoſt, meets with prey 
reſiſtance, and thereby not only incommodes the Plough, by 
is alſo in danger of breaking or looſing the wedges by whis 


it is fixed to the beam. 
Care muſt be taken likewiſe to place the beam in ſuch 


manner as to give the plough neither too much nor too littl 
eard. If the beam is placed too high, the plough will have to 
much card; and if it is placed too low, the plough will have tuo 
little eard. The wright determines the poſition of the beamin 
this manner. After he has fixed the big ſtilt and the ſheath g 
the head, and fitted the beam to the big (tilt and the ſheath, be 
applies a rule along the under fide of the head, which he extend 
forward as far as the point of the beam, and then he meaſur 
the neareſt diſtance from the rule to the place of the heam ihm 


he adjuſts the beam ſo as to make this diſtance greater or |: 
ſer, according as the plovgh is to be yoked. If the plough i 
to be drawn by oxen, he makes this diſtance greater; i 
by two horſes abreaſt, he makes it leſs; and if by four hor 
ſes two abreaſt, he makes it leaſt of all. If he finds he ha 
committed any error in this, he endeavours to rectify it þ 
the way of fitting on the ſock. If the error is great, ht 
ſhould not be allowed to do this, but ſhould be oblige 
to alter the poſition of the beam, which may be dong 
with very little trouble. If the error be rectified by th 
way of fitting on the ſock, the plough will either go upq 
the points of the irons, which will make her go very kit 
and at the ſame time make a bad fur; or the head will g 
lower than the point of the ſock, which will make the ploug 
very heavy to draw. 

In fitting on the ſock, care muſt be taken to make it reign. -. 
with the head, and the coulter muſt be placed fo as the poi * 
of it may be as low as the point of the ſock, and as far forwaty the 
or a little before it, and, at the ſame time, a little to t on it 
land · ſide, that ſoit may be in a line with the land -l ide of i inpre 
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ad, This poſition of the coulter gives the plough a little 
"ore land; but this is balanced by the plough being confined 
"the land fide, and at liberty on the fur-ſide, which naturally 
es it leſs land. If chis poſition of the coulter is overbalan- 
{by the freedom of the plough on the fur ſide, it is neceſ- 
uy to give the plough more land by the ſock ; for it is impro- 
er to turn the coulter further to the land-fide than to be in a 
ne with the land- ſide of the head. . 

It has been ſaid, that if there is an error in the original make 
(the plough, the wright endeavours to rectify it by the way 
fitting on the fock. tie does it in this manner. if the 
lough has too much land, he turns the point of the ſock 
o the fur-ſide; if it has too little, he turns the point of 
he ſock to the land-iide ; if the plough has roo much eard, he 
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1 1 ums the point of the ſock a little upwards; and if too little, 
duch ens it a little downwards; and if the head will not allow 
Kt py alteration, he gives directions to the ſmith to bend the 


x to the land ſide, or to the fur-ſide, upwards or down- 
ares, as is neceflary, which ſerves the ſame purpoſe. 

t has been obſcrved likewiſe, that the plowman can give 
e plough more or leſs land by the conlter. The coulter is 
ed to the beam by wedges ; by theſe wedges he can turn 
e point of it either to the land or from it as he pleaſes; or 
x can turn the fore edge of it a little towards the land, or to- 
ads the furrow. The turning of the point or fore edge of 
e coulter to the land gives the plough more land, and the 
ming them from the land gives it leſs. g 

Care muft be taken likewiſe to place the wreſt and mold- 
and in a manner proper for the deſign of the plough. The 
ouph that is generally moſt approved of, and makes the beſt 
ork, is the one that makes a redd furr below, and ſets the 
r taken off juſt upon its edge; for, by making a redd fur be- 
I", the whole land is clean plowed, and by ſetting the fur 
ton ts edge, it is left opener, and the harrows make great- 
mpreſtion than if it is turned upon its back. To make 
Ne VII. Tt the 
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the plough do this on light land, that falls in pieces in tur, 
ing, the wreſt muſt be ſet low and wide; but in iff hat 
that goes over with whole fur, if the wreſt is ſet in this mar. 


ner, the plough will be heavy to draw, and the fur taken of x 
danger of falling back: for this kind of land therefore tþ 


wieſt ſhould be ſet a little higher and narrower. 

In gathering ſteep ridges, it is neceſſary that the mold boy 
be caſt out very much above, or the wreſt very high ſet; in 
without the one or the other of theſe, the plough will not k 
able to turn the fur to the brace. Theſe are necefſary like 
v iſc, when it is intended that the fur ſhall not be ſet on it 
edge but turned upon its back, as is ſometimes found prop 
Io every caſe, care muſt be taken that the mold-board be ci 
far ourwards above, as to turn the furrow ſufficiently ; fori 
che fore part of the wreſt makes the fur well redd below, a 
the mold board does not caſt it well out above, having n 
foundation to ſtand upon, it will fall back again behind th 
plough. | 

If the farmer attends to theſe things, he will be able to di 
cover where the error lies, if the plough does not pleaſe hin 
in going, and to give dffections to his wright how to refl 
it, By frequent trial he will alſo find out the exact propy 
tions of the different parts of the plough, and will be able 
give directions how to make one to go in what manner l 
pleaſes, 
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ARTICLE XLII. 
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of the choice of Horſes and Mares for breeding —Prefits of 
breeding Horſes —Conſtruftion of Stables. 


[In a letter to the Publiſher. J 
70 U have already got the marks of a good bull Cp 86.] 


from one of your correſpondents, in order to improve 
the breed of the horned cattle.” I think the improvement of 
the breed of horſes is no leſs neceſſary and worthy the atten- 
tion of farmers : as they are ſuch an uſeful animal, and anſwer 
for ſo many different branches of buſineſs that cannot be done 
without them. But as the marks and properties of horſes have 
been ſo much deſcribea by farriets and others, I ſhall paſs 
ger theſe with only this remark, that good eyes and a ſtrong 
hack and barrel, and going well on their legs, are the principal 
things to be depended on tor any kind of buſineſs. 

Whatever kind of horles the farmer wants to breed, let 
tim chuſe both his horſes and mares of the kind he wants 
et them be both of a ſimilar make and colour; and then he 
vill ſeldom be diſappointed of his breed, whether for the cart 
r plough, ſaddle or machine : but to breed out of heavy mares 
and a galloping horſe ſeldom turns out to good account; as 
they are commonly both ſmall and croſs made. If the farmer 
has a tolerable paſture he may ſell his young breed, at three or 
four years old, at an average, at fourteen or fifteen pounds, ſay, 
1. 14: 10. 
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Now let us ſee what profits will ariſe to the farmer from 


dreeding, 
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Firſt, I ſhall allow 10's. 6d. ſor a leap of a horſe,. _—"”___ 
or 1/. 14. for a running foal, that is, allowing 
two mares to get the horie at a run, for one foal 
produced 146 
As the farmer may get ſome work of the mare, 
when he is throng, without ſpoiling either mare or 
foal, I think, the graſs for the mare and foal. the 


firſt ſummer will be ſufficiently charged at 1 504 p the 
I allow to the foal for the firſt winter, two bolls {ch * 
and a half of oats at 125. per boll 1 100 able h 
And for ſtraw and foggage a 0 100 . 
Thus at one year old the foal coſts” L. 4 i ord 
For the ſecond ſummer's graſs - 1 10 oe 0e2 
For winter meat, no oats allowed © 100 ee and 


he wal 
in 
eath « 


At two years old he coſts L.6 no 
For the third ſummer's graſs ” #140 


For winter meat © ioo es wh 
r rack 

At three years old he coſts. L.8 ige bles, 
For the fourth ſummer's graſs = THF 
And if it is kept longer it will work for its meat ———— 70 
So the whole expence comes to L. 10 10 f a 
— f. 

And there remains of clear proſit L. 4 co ar. 
wing 


Perhaps it may be thought I have allowed too little for the 


whe 


iaſt two years winter meat; but the reaſon is, I allow no corn; oft of! 
and if they have plenty of ſhelter, they can run out all... 
winter, except in ſnow, when they ſhould be admitted to » onm 
ſh:de or foddering yard or cloſe, and get ſtraw with the other WMi:)1c t 
cattle: and this at the ſame time will contribute to make them When |}; 
very hardy. The whole of thele calculations will indeed be Nes u 


low 


N 


oO op 
oy upon fine rich paſtures; but then the foals will thrive 
eter, and fell dearer in proportion. 
as the farmer can never propoſe to keep either his work 
breeding mares properly without good and convenient 
\bles, I ſhall give you my opinion in anſwer to that part of 
ur firſt leading queſtion on cattle, [N* I. p. 31.J 
The plan I propoſe for building a ſtable is, that it ſhould be 
enty-four feet in length, and eighteen feet in breadth with- 
| the walls: the horſes heads to ſtand toward the ends; and 
+ end ſhould be put into four diviſions: by this means the 
uble holds eight horſes, and each horſe hath four feet and a half. 
\ breadth : Now, if the horſes ſhould ſtand to the fide walls, 
would require thirty. ſix feet in length to hold the ſame num- 
ol horſes ; and all that could be ſpared of the breadth would 
x near balance the length. That the horſes may breathe a 
e and wholeſome air, the ſtables ſhould be pretty high in 
be walls, and an air-hole or window in the gavel of the ſta- 
in each end behind the racks, which will carry off the 
2ath of the horſes, and the ſteam that comes from their bo+ 
ics when warm, and thereby prevent ſpoiling the fodder in 
e racks; for when the horles arethronged in low or lofted 
bles, their breath makes the todder diſagteeable to them, 
well as unwholetome, and they are apt to catch cold when 
ey go out ol theie warm itables to the cold air. T hong are 
any advantages attend hortes itanding ſingle, eſpecially mares 
i foal, as it prevents them from kicking and hurting other: 
ey are not fo ready- to twailow down their corn without 
wing it, and thereby they get more nouriſiment from it; 
vhen hories ſtand together, they ſtrive who ſhall ger 
alt of the corn: young horſes, or horſes new bought in, are 
Immonly beat back from their meat by the others; and it is 
common ovicryation, that the firit year that horſes come ta 
able they ſeldom uphold well; what other reaſon can be 
a but their being beat back by their neighbours. Some 
les that appear in beſt liking when they ſtand befide- 
four 
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ſour or five others, by eating faſter, or driving the others bac 
may be no more likely than the reſt when they have to depen 
wholly on their own corn ; but when the farmer hag got hi 
horſes to ſtand ſingle, he can feed them all as he thin, 
proper. ? | ; 

Sir, if you think this worthy a place in your Scots Farms 
you may give it one, if not you may light your pipe with j 


Mean time, I am, SIR, : 
Eaft- Lothian, Yours, &c. * 
12th March, 1773. PHILII * 


ARTICLE. XIII. 
Of deftroying Buickening Graſs and Whins, 


In a letter to the Publiſher.) 


I do not take your publication to be for critciſm or diſpute 

that would certainly deſtroy the end for which it vis! 
tended, which you profeſs is for the inſtruction of plain cou 
try men, and the advancement of agriculture; but if 
error ſhould appear contrary to experience, which might pro 
hurtful to the public, by leading the farmer into a wrong courl 
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it would be wrong to let it paſs unnoticed *. This, 1 ap nd 
"Fa melt, 

bins fr 

The cau ion with which our worthy correſpondent intro the cc 
ces his letter is very commendable ; and will, we hope, be an « nly v 
ample to our correſpondents in expreſling any difference of op pe qu 
on with one another. Ihe rock on which the Editors of the V1 expe 
ſeum Rufticum ſplit, No. I. p. g.] ſhall always be a beacon 8 And 
us; and will prevent us from admitting into our collection ink b 
thing that ſavours of captiouſueſs or ill-breeding. Difference ir the 
opinion cannot be helped; and men will be apt to draw diſfem nee yo 
concluſions from the ſame experiments: If theſe are modefily u will 
poſed, they will meet with a candid diſcuſſion, and the truth Mt will: 
thereby be diſcovered, which the heat of contrayerſy, or the A baſte 


mour of {elt-conceit, will moſt likely prevent. 


— . . 
Re. . 1] 
end, is the caſe with a paſſage in the excerpt you have taken 
om Mr Dickſon's book of agriculture, [ No. III. p. 101.] 
here he ſays, you may clean any land of quickening gtaſs 
only letting it lye ſeven years in graſs, but four or five 
rs is ſufficient for moſt ſoils. Now, Sir, I have known 
ound fourteen years in graſs, and when ploughed up excel." 
ve thick of quickening graſs. I own that the roots may grow - 
me ſmaller, but few of them will die away, and then the 
arch is no ſooner looſed about them, and expoted to the air, 
an they grow as faſt as ever; I would be far from advif. 
1g any perſon to truſt to that way of cleaning their ground ; 
t would recommend firſt to fallow the ground well, and 
en lay it down with plenty of graſs ſeeds, after which you 
ill be ſure to take it up clean. 
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in another paſſage, Mr Dickſon ſays, (p- 108.) It is certain 
hat whin-ſeed will not vegetate while the land is in tillage ; 
owns, indeed, that it is hard to give a reaſon for it; but the 
in coul ing, he ſays, is certain, that the whin-feed will not vegetate 
ſleſs the ſeed lye a long time undiſturbed z and ſooner than 


cht prof o years, the whins will not appear. Now, Sir, I have dif- 

g cou it fields at preſent under culture, and every time I plough-- 

1 272 and harrowed them, I had a freſh crop of whins; and laſt 
ben welt, among the firſt crop of corn after fallow, I had the 


tins from four inches to a foot in length, almoſt as thick 
the corn. Mr Dickſon's method of pulling the whins is ce;- 
ly very effectual, but where the whins have been old, and 
ge quantities of ſeed in the ground, it may prove both tedious 
' the MW expenſive, unleſs the ground be kept a long time in tillage. 
con And now, Sir, I (hall give you my opinion, which way 
4100 ink beſt to hinder the whins from infeſting the ground. 
rene Wer the future, after you have your whins rooted out, 

differ Wye. your ground, and every time you plough and harrow it, 


eftly u will have a young crop 6f whins; but if you can lime it, 
ruth et will raiſe a fermentation, and open the porcs of the ground, 
| the ' 


Id haſten the vegetation of the whins; then take but two crops 
of 
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ef corn that you may not waſte your lime; ſow it in with uu 
ſeeds, and the ſeeds I would recommend for that kind of land iin. 
rye-graſs, and what they call rib-graſs, hemp-graſs, or nana fir 
leaved plaintain : but it will till be the better for red and whit Sit i 
clover ; forthe more kinds of good ſeeds the better. Take on 
crop of hay, and two or three years paſture ; and then plovi 
again before the whins carry ſeed or be troubleſome to ploy 
take other two crops of corn; and then fallow it again a 
dung it; which will help to make the ſeeds of the whing 4 
vegetate; take other two crops of corn, and then I think iti 
reaſonable to expect they will not be very troubleſome: buf 
ſhould ſome few riſe, it will be eaſy to keep them down | 
pulling them, or cutting them below the ſurface with a hoe. 

If any of your correſpondents can put me on a better me 
thod of deſtroying whins, as I pofſeſs a good deal of that kin 
of land, they will very much oblige, 

Eaft Lothian, | Yours and their 
March, 13th, 1773. Moſt humble ſervant, 

W. B. 
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ARTICLE XIIV. 


mag 


muc 

ute l 

A? the proper management of the Arable part of Sheeþ - F 
Store Farms, ber pa 

1 In a letter 2 the Publiſher. 4 : 

my two former letters, 12 182. and p. 242.) I laid Mt 

fore you ſome obſervations how a farm formerly neglecte fro 

at leaſt the management of it but ill conducted, might, in nu 2g; 
opinion, be managed with more advantage to its polſeloWured : 
and thence more profitable to the public; and likewiſe, | marc: « 
ſome obſervations upon the utility of incloſing. 1 ſhall, in digte 


general 


lay before you a ſcheme for the management of a ſtore 
| | ” 8 


I I 


keep farm, which, if any chuſes to adopt it, will, in my opi- 
ion, contribute perhaps to their advantage. I ſhall then, in 
be firſt place, give a ſhort deſcription of their management, 
zit is generally practiſed among them, as far as the circle of 
py acquaintance reaches: And, in the next place, I ſhall 
ire my opinion how their farms ſhould be managed, in or- 
er to produce greater profit, and at the ſame time with leſs 
wence. I ſhall begin then with that part of their farm they 
are in tillage, as there is few or none of the ſtore- farms I 
now, but has leſs or more of them employed that way : 

[heir preſent method of management is generally in this way. 
tis divided into, infield or mucked land as they call it; 
ad outfield or fecland : Their infield is generally divided in- 
o two breaks, although compoſed of different fields, and that 
hey fow alternately with oats and bear or barley, generally 
unging to the bear, ſeldom peaſe, and almoſt never fallow 3 
vin conſequence of which management, their infield is be- 
ome very rich, and at the ſame time become no leſs dirty 
nd ſoul, ſo that they have generally along with their crop 
f bear, large quantities of what they call rumms or crops, 
hich chokes the corn, and greatly hurts it. Their method of 
maging their outfield is generally in this way; they take in 
0 much of it yearly as they can dung with their ſheep and 
tle by folds, and from this they generally take four or five 
rops of oats together, and leaves it out for graſs again: ano- 
ker part of their outfield they take in this way; they plow 
tin winter or ſpring, and lets it remain ſo through the ſum- 
ſer, and then in autumn they plow it again the ſame way 
ih the firſt to keep it from wither furring as they call it, 
nd from this they generally take three crops of oats, and lay it 
t again in Jey. Their crops from the ground as above ma- 
aged are generally ſo bad, that they will not defray the ex- 
ence of ſeed and labour, and when aſked how they come to 
eſerere in ſo unprofitable a ſcheme of farming, their anſwer 
enerally is, that it is to prevent their ground from going to 
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Heath, as it generally does when ſuffered to lye long untillyMM..:+ 
I have now given a ſpecimen. of the management general 
praCtiſed in the moor-lands or highland parts of the count 
I am acquainted with; but I muſt likewiſe tell you, that they 
are many exceptions to be found to the above method of m 
naging, and ſeveral farmers. to be found Who are makin 
great progreſs in improving their farms, both in the corn 20 
itore way. But, with ſubmiſſion to the above gentlemen, wh 
do not come under the deſcription of the farming that is ; 
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nerally practiſed among them, and are exceptions, I ſhall |; - : 
before the public my opinion of managing a farm, lying ng m 
the ſituation above deſcribed, in another- way leſs expenſe hs of 
and | hope ſhall appear, upon fair trial, to be more profitabl s 
and convenient in ſeveral reſpects. 1 adviſe then to beyi 1 dc 
with the infield, and take that part of it which was laſt unde \ 1 
cats, and intended for bear this year, to undergo a thoroug 
ummer fallow, to have at leaſt five or fix plowings beſtor If | 
. ed upon it, and immediately after each plowing a ſufſcie * 
narrowing, except the firſt, which is ſuppoſed to have be * 
gone in winter; and the laſt, which is deſigned for the ſeed 3 f 
urrow, and is to lye through the winter in that ſituaion ben it 
Ihe reaſons for harrowing ſo often is, to reduce the {oil to ted 
ine mould, and likewiſe to retain its moiſture, ſo that it ma _ 
make all the ſeeds of the different weeds it is io much infeſt * 
„ich vegetate the better and ſooner; · then I adviſe to ſoy * 
with oats next ſpring, one boll is ſufficient for an acre, an 0h 
long with them graſs- ſeeds, the mott proper kind of whi nany | 
for that pait of the country, I think, will be, firſt rye-gr ty, a 
bhich may be ſown three firlots upon each acre; next planta lugt 
© rib-grals, of which about fix or eight pounds per acre ¶ urious 
e mixed and ſown along with the rye-graſs and clover ; ate, c 
way for an experiment try a few pounds of red and wü wuld 
over, as I have no doubt but they will ſucceed if propMnbole 
care Is taken of them the firſt winter; then it may be reafonaVWMa:{crih 
-:neCted, that a good crop of hay will follow next yealM+):r» v 


whit 
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hich is to be taken care of for the purpoſes hereafter to be 
nentioned. The other diviſion of the infield to be managed in 
count, above manner next year; then I adviſe to paſture the whole 
at ther certain number of years, and if it is a farm adapted for 
of m om, it may then ſucceſsfully be broken up, and three crops 
making... from it; the firſt oats ; the next turnip or cabbage or 
orn . curled kail, or part of it may be potatoes or flax as judg- 
1, cent upon experience ſhall direct ; then the third to be oats 
ith graſs-ſeeds as above directed. I return now to the out- 
1d or ſecond diviſion; and I would recommend the follow- 
ng method of management to be beſtowed upon it: which is, 
bat after they have taken three crops from their folded ground, 
x two from their fallowed, to fallow again; and the method I 
id down in my firſt letter, (No. IV. p. 182.) I refer to for 
he management of this diviſion, with reſpect to fallowing, 
lunging, liming, and plowing 3 but then I adviſe, inſtead of 
Lincoln barley, to ſow oats and graſs- ſeeds as above directed, 
nd to take a crop of hay from it the firſt year; then paſture, 
itil the whole arable is {aid in graſs in the above manner: 
hen it may be broken up and croped in the ſame way as di- 
eſted for the infield, or continued in graſs according as the 
ofcfſor ſhall find it to be moſt profitable and convenient; which 
hiefly depends upon the ſituation of the farm, whether it is 
oſt adapted for corn or graſs, as there are many highland or 
ſtore farms I know, that have many fine fields in them for corn 
if properly improven z on the other hand, I know a great 
many likewiſe that deal conſiderably in corn, which is, in rea- 
ity, a great loſs to them, for by reaſon of their cold and 
lig ſituat ion, altho” their crop ſhould prove very lu- 
urious, it ſeldom or never comes to full maturity; and in that 
ale, confidering the great expence attending a corn crop, it 
di would be much more profitable to want it, and to have the 
prop ⸗bole in graſs after it has been laid down in the order above 
on WWſcribed. As to the objection of its going into heath again, 
t yea cre would, in my opinion, be very little to fear from that 
whic quarter, 
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heath, as it generally does when ſuffered to lye long untill; 
I have now given a ſpecimen. of the management genen 
practiſed in the moor-lands or highland parts of the count 
I am acquainted with; but I muſt likewiſe tell you, that then 
are many exceptions to be found to the above method of m 
naging, and ſeveral farmers. to be found who are makin 
creat progreſs in improving their farms, both in the corn al 
tore way. But, with ſubmiſſion to the above gentlemen, yy 
do not come under the deſcription of the farming that is pe 
nerally practiſed among them, and are exceptions, I ſhall l 
before the public my opinion of managing: a farm, lying i 
the ſituation above deſcribed, in another- way leſs expenſy 
and 1 hope ſhall appear, upon fair trial, to he more profil 
nd convenient in ſeveral reſpects. I adviſe then to begi 
with the infield, and take that part of it which was laſt unde 
cats, and intended for bear this year, to undergo a thoroug 
ummer fallow, to have at leaſt five or fix plowings beſtor 
d upon it, and immediately after each plowing a {ufficie 
harrowing, except the firſt, which is ſuppoſed to have be 
gone in winter; and the laſt, which is deſigned for the ſeed 
urrow, and is to lye through the winter in that ſituation 
he reaſons for harrowing ſo often is, to reduce the {oil to 
ine mould, and likewiſe to retain its moiſture, ſo that it n 
make all the ſeeds ot the different weeds it is io much infelte 
wich vegetate the better and ſooner z · then I advile to loy 
ith oats next ſpring, one boll is ſufficient for an acre, an 
dong with them graſs-ſeeds, the mott proper kind of whi 
for that pait of the country, I think, will be, firſt rye-graf 
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hich may be ſown three firlots upon each acre; next plantang 
cr rib-graſs, of which about fix or eight pounds per acre t 


de mixed and ſown along with the rye-graſs and clover ; ae, c 
way for an experiment try a few pounds of red and wh -wuld 
over, as I have no doubt but they will ſucceed if prop hole 
cre is taken of them the firſt winter; then it may be reafonabWM:{cri 
-:neCted, tliat a good crop of hay will follow next ycalittere 1 


whit 
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untillea nich is to be taken care of for the purpoſes hereafter to be 
ener i nioned. The other diviſion of the infield to be managed in 
count above manner next year; then I adviſe to paſture the whole 
at thei certain number of years, and if it is a farm adapted for 
| of m om, it may then ſucceſsfully be broken up, and three crops 
makin len from it; the firſt oats; the next turnip or cabbage or 
orn . curled kail, or part of it may be potatoes or flax as judg- 


n, went upon experience ſhall direct; then the third to be oats 
tis oe: graſs · ſeeds as above directed. I return now to the out- 
hall |; geld or ſecond diviſion ; and I would recommend the follow- 
lying i ng method of management to be beſtowed upon it: which is, 
* bat after they have taken three crops from their folded ground, 
roftabl 


tro from their fallowed, to fallow again; and the method I 
vid down in my firſt letter, (No. IV. p. 182.) I refer to for 
he management of this diviſion, with reſpect to fallowing, 
junging, liming, and plowing z but then I adviſe, inſtead of 
Lincoln barley, to ſow oats and graſs- ſeeds as above directed, 
nd to take a crop of hay from it the firſt year; then paſture, 
til the whole arable is {aid in graſs in the above manner: 
hen it may be broken up and croped in the ſame way as di- 
efted for the infield, or continued in graſs according as the 
ofefſor ſhall find it to be moſt profitable and convenient; which 
hey depends upon the ſituation of the farm, whether it is 
moſt adapted for corn or graſs, as there are many highland or 
ſtore farms I know, that have many fine fields in them for corn 
if properly improven; on the other hand, I know a great 
many likewiſe that deal conſiderably in corn, which is, in rea- 
ity, a great loſs to them, for by reaſon of their cold and 
ligh ſituation, altho' their crop ſhould prove very lu- 
urious, it ſeldom or never comes to full maturity; and in that 
ale, conſidering the great expence attending a corn crop, it 
d wh would be much more profitable to want it, and to have the 
| propa whole in graſs after it has been laid down in the order above 
fonaVB{cribed. As to the objection of its going into heath again, 
ct 1c cre would, in my opinion, be very little to fear from that 

whic | quarter: 
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quarter, conſidering the good order it has been laid down in 


but if, in proceſs of time, it ſhould make its appearance ur 
any part of it, it is but reſuming the above method effey 


ly to deſtroy it. I ſhall mention another method of keegi * 
down heath upon ground not proper for tillage, and that iz 
manuring it upon the ſwaird with dung, peat-aſhes, or a co 
poſt of lime and rich earth, and there are few or none of i 
ſtore farms I know, but are poſſeſſed of either moſs or mu; NC 


ſo that they have it in their power to procure from theſe maten 
als plenty of fine manure for the above purpoſe; and ſincet⸗ 
is the caſe, I would recommend it to a great many flor 
maſters to diſmiſs their plough, unleſs they are poſſeſſed of 
leaſt forty or fifty acres of arable, that they can depend uy 
to produce a tolerable cropy of at leaſt five bolls per acre a 
average. The keeping of a plough is a very expenſive an 
cle; at the loweſt calculation it will coſt fifty pounds per x 
num, and it occaſions likewiſe to have one ſervant more 
leaſt for fix months for threſhing the corn, which will « 
five pounds more; in all fifty five pounds ſterling. This} 
ing the caſe, I am afraid ſome ſtoremaſters adopt the old) 
verb, That if they count all coſt they will never put plough 
the ground. That indeed 1s a fooliſh opinion, and carries 
own refutation along with it, I would therefore adyiſe em 
ſtoremaſter, to be at due pains to calculate how much he gi 
or lotes by corn crops, eſpecially as he has it in his power 
manage his farm in a different way, without one ſhilling 
additional expence, by laying and keeping it in grals, 

I ſhould now enter upon the other part of the ſubjeCt; nan 
ly, to offer my opinion with reſpect to the management of 
ſheep or ſtore part: But as this letter is already drawn to ag 
length, I ſhall conclude at preſent, and ſhall leave what 
have to ſay to be the ſubject of another leiter. I am, 
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March, 13th, Your humble ſervant, nluckil 
1773. 4. J. I 
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mu; NOTHER diſeaſe which I mentioned prevalent among 
mater ſheep is, the Sturdy ; the ſymptoms of which are, that the 
nce mal when infected becomes ſolitary, delights in the mur- 
ion during noiſe of waters, and runs frequently round. This diſ- 
ed aper is very like that, which is commonly known by the 
1d uwe of water in the head amongſt reaſonable animals, A 
re u al bag full of a limpid watery ſubſtance is collected in 
ve an: hinder part of the head betwixt the ears of the ſheep: 
| Vhen this is extracted by a ſkilful hand, and the bag taken 
per uf 
more Whit unbroken, the creature recovers its former ſtate of health: 
vill e the ſhepherds in general are ſuch wretched bunglers, that, 
This Mr the moſt part, the old proverb with great juſtice may be 
oldy plied, 'Lhat the cure is worſe than the diſeaſe. This diſ- 
lough nber is ſuperſtitiouſſy conſidered by many, as foreboding 
\rries Wh'operity to the flock; and as it is not ſo fatal as the diſtem- 
iſe en already named, they fooliſhly give themſelves little or no 
1 he gi ucemn about it. It is probably however moſt eaſily cured of 
power {WP vere it properly conſidered,” It moſt abounds in windy 
illing ons, and, as far as I know, in the ſummer months. 
The next diſeaſe which deſerves great attention is, that 


ARTICLE XLV. 


the Sturdy and Sickneſs in Sheep : Continued from 
No. V. p. 240. 


[In a letter to the Publiſher. J 


d m lich they call the Sickneſs, doubtleſs by way of eminence, 
ent of cauſe it is the moſt deadly of all. It is a kind of malignant 
1 to a grillammatory fever, infectious I imagine, becauſe it ſweeps 
e what great numbers of the flocks. It is occaſioned, Iconjec- 


ly 


ie, by a plethora or fullneſs, and might be cured by ſeaſo- 
ble bleeding, purging, and other neceſſary evacuations : but 
| luckily there is not a ſhepherd among a hundred that knows 


A. I. when, or where to bleed a ſheep. This diſeaſe rages in 
ART | the 
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che latter end of harveſt and in the beginning of winter, , 
abates when the ſheep become lean in the ſpring. Aſter i 
animal has faſted long, and eats greedily, it often falls in 
this diſeaſe. Perhaps it would be neceſſary to hinder ſh 
from eating at pleaſure in ſome particular ſeaſons ; as we hi 
der cows from ſurfeiting themſelves with clover, which thy 
would infallibly do were they not prevented, When ti 
graſs. has been long unpaſtured, young ſheep eſpecially 
apt to over- eat themſelves. This might be prevented bytin 
ouſly removing them from a better to a worſe paſture, wh; ppc: 
they would not be expoſed to the ſame temptation. If this 
ſeaſe were accurately traced and inveſtigated, I am of opin 
it would be found, that ſheep as well as men are liable to 
rious kinds of fevers, putrid, inflammatory, and intermitt 
That theſe diſtempers are not ſo frequent, and attended 
ſuch variety of ſymptoms, among the former as the latter 
cies, is, as I have already hinted, that the one is temper 
the other often not intemperate. It is very unlucky howe 
that this malady cuts off commonly the young, the ſtrong, 
the healthy; for the old, the feeble, and the infirm, whet = 


ewes or wedders, are very little ſubject to it. © h 
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Edinburgh, Your moſt humble ſervant , whit 
March 3oth, 1773- P. P ed of | 
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ARTICLE XUV. 
On the Culture of Potatoes. 
[ In a Letter to the Publiſher. J 


HILE many pay due regard to every improvement in 
Agriculture, there are multitudes who reject every 

me propoſed for their benefit, and, for this reaſon, becauſe 

yppears in print. In a converſation where the Scors 
Mek was mentioned, a farmer of no ſmall note aſked his 

jzhbour, who is a ſubſcriber to the publication, if he believ- 
what was there inſerted, and would try any thing therein 
mmended : And being anſwered in the afhrmative, pitied 
neighbour for his folly. 

in attempt to reform an error in practice is often very 
orthily treated, either from the pride or obſtinacy of thoſe 
0 ſcorn to be taught by others, or think themſelves. too 
wing to need any information: The fear therefore of being 
ned with unjuſt and ſupercilious criticiſm, has prevented, 
nen ſcience, many a modeſt and ingenious man from com- 
nicating his remarks to the publick. The diſcoveries, 
ich genius and aſhduity have made, have not always been 
kidered and received as their importance deſerved; Many 
rations have been rejected as trivial and worthy of no re- 
, which, if carefully attended to and weighed, might have 
ed of great value Nay, farther, many things ſtrange and 
oxical at firſt ſight, might, upon due conſideration, - have 
b allowed and been univerſally received as high improve- 
ts, Let me intreat therefore every farmer to believe, he is 
above inſtruction; and not to condemn a ſcheme of im- 

ment, becauſe recommended from the preſs. The moſt 
ing may learn from the ignorant. In hopes of being of 
ber uſe, I have ſent you the following remarks; and if I 
t0! fully underſtood in this, and my paper in your No. V. 


6 upon the bean culture, and any Farmer wants more 
| * 


vent 
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particular inſormation, you are at full liberty to give my & 
retion, and I ſhall moſt readily communicate whatever is; 
my power for their benefit. | 
Potatoes are a crop of the moſt valuable kind to the farms 
and, if rightly managed, productive of the higheſt au, 
es: No food more wholeſome, when raiſed on their pr 


oils. It is well known, multitudes in Ireland have little c o 

to eat, and enjoy on that fare uninterrupted health, Muſt 
I have tried the raiſing them in various ways; atid withoy 

taking up your paper with an account of my experimem « 


ſhall give you the reſult of them, as tending either to inc ey a 
the crop, or in preparing the land for ſucceeding ones s, 
grain, &c. | 

Potatoes will thrive on every ſoil but wet clays; the beſt hab 
them, and all other crops, is a deep, light, rich, black eafſixzer 
though they will afford large returns upon gravels alſo: . n 
ever the ſoil is, it ſhould be plowed before winter, and ai ve 
in March, then harrowed fine ; after which, if the foil is ſs wi 
the clay kind, it ſhould be covered with rank dung, but i my 
light ſoil, with dung well rotted, then to have the laſt po uſec 
ing in the beginning of April, and again harrowed. J thei 
ſeed potatoes are to be cut with one ſtrong eye to each ſet, by t 
two eyes if they are weak. You muſt have a line marked pes 
every foot diſtance with bits of red and blue worſted et th; 
nately; the line muſt be placed at the diſtance of two N you 
and, if poſſible, north and ſouth, that the rays of the ſun meh as 
have free acceſs up and down the rows. A man with a e to t 
digs out a little earth oppoſite to every piece of worſted, ¶erers, f 
not above three inches deep, as I have ever found that l as t 
planting is a great prejudice to increafing the produce; the. pen 
thrown away; into each of theſe little pits a woman drop wo ar 
plant, the man begins the ſame way at the other line, but ¶ ich m. 
earth he takes out of the ſecond pits is put into the firſt e kn 
to cover the ſets; in this manner the whole field is to MP be ge 


planted, and with more expedition and leſs expence than the tx 
: Il, chea 


land b 
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+ iniagined ; the field is then lightly harrowed ; ſo ſoon as 
he weeds appear, the land is hoed over which is done by a 
road paring iron with a long handle, which a man puſhes 
efore him: When the potatoes are up, they muſt conſtantly 
e kept free from weeds, and the intervals well hand- hoed ; 
4 when they are a little advanced; a one hotſe plough is to 
v down each allay, and lay up the earth to the plants, which 
puſt not be taken away again; the few remaining weeds that 
witty appear are to be pulled out by hand; the potatoes will 
imem on extend to each other and ſuffer no more to grow; when 
nei ey are fully ripe, I dig them up with long broad three pronged 
bs, which anſwer much better than ſpades, as eaſier to work 
ith, not cutting the potatoes, and has this great advantage 
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beſt (ſhaking out every piece of remaining graſs-roots. To each 
k euer | allow two gatherers ; the land is immediately harrow- 
Wu more potatoes will then be found immediately after it is 
d 2ou8boved for the winter, and all the crop taken ctean up. In 


is way, I have raiſed a much greater crop than by any other, 
u my land left in the fineſt order. 
[ uſed to plant them by the plough in different ways, but 


foil 18 
but if 
ſt ploy 


. Je theſe I have entirely laid aſide. I uſed aiſb to take them 
h ft, H by the plough, but the other method of digging with 
narked Wſopes or three pronged forks coſt leſs expence, and takes 


ed alte 
two itt 
| ſun [ 
th a ſpe 
rſted, : 
that de 


it the remaining graſs-roots, if the weather is dry; 
d you cauſe your diggers to be careful in ſhaking the 
ch as they take it up with a plough and two horſes. I 
ſed to take up fourteen bolls a-day; to it I had twelve ga- 
ers, four of which were men, to turn over the earth with 
ks 28 turned up, and eight women to gather; the men at 


ce ; tha re· pence is three ſhillings, the women at four-pence each 
in drop wo and eight -petice ; the plough I reckon five ſhillings; 


e; but 
firſt 0 
Id is to 
» than \ 


lich makes in all ten and eight-pence. In the other way, 
me known one man dig five bolls, with two gatherers, but 
the general three bells, reckoning the man ten-pence, 
the two women eight-pence, makes only ſix-pence per 
Il, cheaper by much than by the plaugh, aud the benefit to 
land by digging much greater. | 
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By this culture a large crop will never be wanting, fro» 
forty to ſixty bolls ; but without due attention nothing can þ; 
expected. The God of all our mercies hath ſaid, the labou 
of the diligent ſhall be bleſſed. The clouds fraught with th 
richeſt food will ſtop over his field, and gently drill they 
balmy drops, while the Sun, with genial warmth, will ripen, 
and the year, in due time, be crowned with Good. 


I am yours, &c 
RUSTICUS 
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ARTICLE ALVE | 
To the PuBLIismzR of the SCOTS FAR MER, 


The Commiſſioners for Annexed Eſtates having publiſh 


and diſperſed the two following papers amongſt the tenar 6d 
of the public, towards their and their neighbours re mi 
from the diſtreſſes they have been and are now under; WW fir! 
here ſend them to you, in caſe you think the publicata ng 
of them in the Scors FARMER can be of ule to othen ub 
Even their example as to ſuch judicious matters mei For t 
regard. Iam, yours, &c. we! 
PRO Parry, Ce 
Premiums propoſed to be given by the Commiſſioners of Annts the p 
ed Eflates. - To which are annexed, Directions for rain 
and preſerving Potatoes, intended for the uſe of the Pit To t 
riſhes or Diſtricts in which the ſaid Commiſſioners propsſe yea 
give premiums, By a Gentleman, a member of the Boum ws 
experienced in raiſing that valuable reot. | — 
Premiums propoſed to be given by the Commithoners« o 
Annexed Eſtates. | For th 
"HE Commiſſioners obſerving with concern, that ib pot: 
is almoſt every year a ſcarcity of meal and other pro! 1 
ſions in the wilder parts of the Highlands, and that the x 
wail 
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ants are more felt and complained of in the ſummer. months 
han in any other ſeaſon of the year; and having for ſome 


abou me thought, that the poorer ſort of people might in a con- 
th the gerable degree be relieved of this diſtreſs, by raiſing potatoes 
| thei much earlier, and by keeping them longer than they do at pre- 
en dent; propoſe giving the following premiums in the five 
iſricts after mentioned. 
Us 1. The pariſhes of Callandar, Balquhidder, and Comrie. 
"I >. In that part of Perthſhire called Rannoch. 
3. The pariſh of Laggan. 
4. The pariſh of Kilmalie. 
| 5. The pariſh of Lochbroom. 
ER, Firſt Claſs of premiums. 


To the farmer or cottar who ſhall in the year 
1773 raiſe, and ſhow to the King's factor re- 
ſiding in any of the above diſtricts, or to the 
miniſter of the pariſh in which he lives, the 


lbliſt 1 


tenan 
s relick 


der; WY firſt ſtone weight of early potatoes, fit for eat- 
3 ing, the ſum of 100 
7 For the ſecond quantity of early potatoes, of ſame 
othe weight 111 6 
mei For the third quantity of early potatoes, of fame 
weight 8 
TRIAL Certificates of the earlieſt date by the ſactor or miniſter of 
ble pariſn, entitle the gainers to the premiums. 
raff Second Claſs of Premiumt. 
the Lo the farmer or cottar who ſhall ſhow, in the 
ropoſe year 1774, to the King's factor reſiding in any 


of the above diſtricts, or to the miniſter of the 
py in which he lives, the parcel] of thelongeſt 

ept and well preſerved potatoes of the growth 
of the preceding year, and not under one 


oners ſtone weight, the ſum of — = 
For the ſecond longeſt- xept and well preſerved 
nat the potatoes, of the ſame weight oO 15 © 
* for the third longeſt - kept and well-preſerved 
ou potatoes, of the ſame weight o 10 © 
a 
wa Nota, The ſtone here meant is that commonly uſed in 
vighing meal. 
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No perſon to be entitled to this laſt claſs of premium 
unleſs the production of the potatoes is on, or poſterior ts 
the 1\t day of June. 

All farmers or cottars living within any of the above dit 
tricts or pariſhes, to be entitled to all the premiums aboy 
mentioned, whether they are or are not poſſeſſors of lan 
belonging to the crown. But it is to be underſtood, thy 
the ſame perſon ſhall not be entitled to the firſt or great 
premium in any of the above two claſſes for more tha 
once. 

Theſe premiums to be continued by the Board for thie 
years certain. 5 | 


. DirEcTIONs for rafing and preſerving Potatoes, intendel 
for the uſe of the pariſhes or diſtricts in which the Com: 
miſſioners of Annexed Eſtates propoſe to give premiums, 


HERE is a great variety of potatoes raiſed ; but the 
following kinds are moſt eſteemed. 
The ſmall easly round white potatoe, which is brought 
from Lancaſhire, and ripens much ſooner than any other. 
The large white round potatoe, which is both prolific and 
keeps long- | 
The rough-ſkinned white potatoe. 
The white kidney potatoe. 
The red potatoe, the ſhaws or hulm of which carry 10 


flowers. 


The red potatoe, which reſembles in ſhape a bullock! 
kidneys. | 

The cluſtering potatoe, which grows in lumps and irregulat 
figures, lately brought into this country, 

Theſe two laſt kinds, though extremely prolific, are fitter 
for hogs or cattle, than the tables of thoſe people who prefer 
delicacy of taſte to quantity. 

| Al 
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AIl kinds of foils will produce potatoes, but the light ſandy 
id gravelly ſoils generally anſwer belt. | 
Boggy or ſwampy places, if properly drained, dug, and 
ſed, will make great returns. And indeed no foil will 
aduce a larger quantity of good ſound healthy potatoes, 
in black moſs or peat; when found naturally mixed with 
1 or mould; which is commonly the cafe in ſides of 
ſes lying on ſloping ground, or on level grounds, where 
have been flooded by brooks or rivers. | 
Dry ſandy grounds lying to the ſouth, and covered from the 
«th and eaſt winds, will produce the earlieſt potatoes. But 
proper to obſerve in this place, that the ſhays or hulm 
potatoes planted in the low grounds near rivers, though 
ituation is dry and otherwiſe favourable, are found to 
more ſubject to be hurt by the early froſts in the months 
Auguſt and September, than thoſe planted in higher and 
"Ire expoſed places. 
lla very early crop is the object, potatoes may be planted 
th ſafety through the whole winter-months, the weather 
ing ſoft and mild at the time But it will be proper, in 
cale, to cover, immediately after planting, the ſurface 
the beds with litter, ſtraw, or brackens, to keep out the 
. This cover may be taken off in the ſpring, when 
e is no more danger of froſt, and uſed as manure for 
jer potatoes. But it will be found in common ſeaſons, 
it what is planted any time in the month of February, will 
ne to maturity nearly as ſoon as thoſe planted ſome weeks 
ier, and run leſs chance of being froſted, and eaten by 
ec. 
It may be held as a general rule, That the ſooner potatoes 
planted after the froſts are gone, the crop will be the 
e fitter Wire certain. 
) prefer Wille potatoes are large, 4 ſhould be cut into as many ſets 
lere are good ſtrong eyes ; but if ſmall, they may be = 
as | 
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only into two, or planted whole, though very ſmall ſeg; 
never to be preferred but in caſes of neceſſity. 

There is a conſiderable variety in the different way 
planting ; but I ſhall only mention the following: wiz, 

In lazy beds, which was the firſt method intraduced fi 
Ireland. The name ſhews that it was invented to ſarel 
bour, and adopted by the indolent z though it is well kn, 
to be extremely hurtful in ſhallow ſoils : and I think it ſhg 
never be followed, but in ſome very particular caſes, ſuch 
to double the ſoil on a very rocky place, and to thicken x 
prepare the ſoil of a border for a hedge round a garden, 
field. 


Though an enemy to lazy beds, I approve much off 
Lancaſhire method of working with the ſpade ; there bei 
no other way that will give ſo large a return on the fan 
ſurface of ground, and bring the land into better order War 
ſucceeding crops, 2 of 
The Lancaſhire method is, to open a trench at the! in 

fide of a field about fix inches deep, then to bed tha be 
dung in ſuch proportion as they think reaſonable, or can ei ut 
ly procure; then cover up the dung with earth, and pro tnc 
in repeating the ſame operation, ſo as the dung may lie M ough 
the whole ground about fix inches under the ſurface, | 
as they think it of great importance to keep the ſoil 21 
as poſſible above the dung, they cut the earth into thin | 
ſlices, by ſlanting the ſpade, and working with a longer i 
than is commonly uſed in this country. The dung inten bud 
to be ſpread in the trench, is laid in heaps behind the vt 
men, of ſuch a ſize as they think ſufficient for the pur 
and ſpread or ſcattered in the trench with a dung ial 
gripe. Spreading the dung upon the ſurface of the unt 
ground, would prevent the ſpade from cutting clean and e 

As this work may be executed in open weather at 
time through the winter, it, in that way, gives opport 
to the potatoe-planter to prepare a much greater quani 

g 
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ound than could otherwiſe be done by the ſpade ; for the 
bling in the ſets of potatoes in the ſpring is very ſoon 
Amed, if the foot-dibble is uſed, and a boy or girl 
gloyed to drop in the ſeed. And it ſhould be remembred, 
the hole made by the dibble ſhould be ſunk juſt ſo-deep 
o cauſe the potatoe-ſet lie directly upon the level with the 
In : 

- either in graſs or tillage may be drefſed in this 
"ner; and from the nature of the operation, even the 
want will at once be ſenſible, that it is the moſt 
ady, cheap, and effectual method of bringing in waſte 
und lying in a ſtate of nature, where a plough cannot, 
rocks or ſteepneſs, be employed. 

But it will be proper to obſerve, that if potatoes are to be 
nted in very ſteep: ground, the trench ſhould be firſt open- 
on the upper fide of the field, and all the earth thrown 
nſtantly up, to prevent that part of the ſurface being laid 
: of ſoil, which, without this neceſſary precaution, will 
mainly happen in time. 

The diſtance of the ſets or plants from each other ſhould be 
out nine or ten inches each way; for, by experience, that 
d profane is found to produce the weightieſt crop in general; 
jough ſingle roots cannot be expected of ſo large a ſize, as 
hen planted at a greater diſtance. 

When the potatoes are planted, the ground muſt be raked 
harrowed, to cover the ſeed. But as the roots appear evi- 
atly to thrive beſt, when the earth lies open and light, I 
vuld adviſe treading down the new - planted ground as little 
poſhble. Few weeds will rife after Forking in this manner; 
tik they ſhould, they muſt be cut out with a ſmall hoe, or 
ulled by the hand. | 

Where fields are extenſive, and convenient for tillage, the 
bug is certainly the more adviſeable method of raiſing large 
kantities. But as the ground is ſeldom prepared in a pro - 
manner, repeated plowings and harrowings, and picking 
out 
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out all large ſtones and graſs-roots, are ſtrongly to be ine 
cated, before dunging, and giving the ſeed-furrow, 

Moſt fields would require for this purpoſe at leaſt three, 
four plowings, harrowings, and weedings, to make them jg 
ficiently open and looſe, For it is to be obſerved, that 4 
looſer and finer ground is made, when enriched with dug 
the produce will be the greater. 

Freſh dung anſwers better for potatoes than any other, a . f 
litter, ſtraw, or brackens, mixed with a little dung, or 
by themſelves, prove an excellent manure for this uſeful i. 
and likewiſe ſea- wreck, where it can be had. 

If potatoes are to be cleaned by the plough, then t 
ſhould be planted in ſtreight ridges, at leaſt two and ah 
feet diſtance, or rather three feet. - Some. i 1mprovers, in ord 
to dreſs their ground more completely, plant the ridges at in 
or five feet diſtance, and even ſome at ſix feet. | 

But, by experience, it has been obſerved, that drills, ater 
a leſs diſtance than two feet, have produced a heavier crop 
potatoes than the ſame length of a drill at fix feet. The ha 
or hulm ſhading the ground, and keeping out the drouglt 
may account for this. 

The ſets of potatoes ſhould be planted at twelve inches d 
ſtance in the rows, fo as to give room for hand- hoeing, a 
weeding between them. 

If the drills are at a conſiderable diſtance, bedding the fi 
rows, where the potatoes are to be NAS: with dung, is 
that can be well exp-Cted. : 

But if the plants are to ſtand very cloſe, it will be better 


dung the whole ground, taking care to cover it well up wi o 
the p longh- lants, 


No poſitive rule can be given for ploughing, harrowing, ( 
hoeing, or laying up the earth to the roots after planting. bi 
the cleaner of weeds and opener the ground is kept, U 
greater will be the chance of ſucceſs, The ſame rule wil}a 
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here the ground is cleaned by the hand- hoe, or other- 
iſe. 
Potatoes are always eſteemed ripe, and at their full ſize, 
hen the ſhaws fall without froſt, and they part from their 
rings or ſmall roots. | | | 
But if they are wanted ſooner for ſubſiſtence, they may be 
tile long before theſe appearances of maturity, without any 
nfderable loſs of quantity; but where neceſſity requires, 
en ſome part of the quantity muſt be given up. 
Erery Farmer knows how to raiſe potatoes: but if potatoes 
2 intended to be kept till very late in the enſuing ſeaſon, it 
adviſeable, more particularly ſo in dry foils and fituations, 
let ſome part of them remain in the ground untouched, till 
ic froſts are over in the ſpring ; taking care to cover them up 
ſtraw, brackens, ruſhes, or heather, in the month of 
)aober, to prevent the baneful effects of violent froſts. 

If the curious farmer wants to propagate a variety of kinds, 
he more certain method is, to ſow the ſmall ſeeds found in 
he potatoe-apples. This has been frequently practiſed, and 
erer failed to produce the deſired effect. As the procels is 
ery ſimple and eaſy, the following directions are ſuppoſed 
ficient: When potatoes are ſuliy ripe, which is known by 
e falling of the hulm, pick ſome bunches of the largeſt and 
uireſt apples, and hang them up in a dry place, till the month 
April; then break them down, and waſh out the ſeeds with 
he help of a little cold water; ſow them in drills, at eighteen 
iches diſtance, in a freſh fine mould in a garden. If the ſeed 
good, it will riſe in a ſhort time as thick as creſſes. 

But when this is the caſe, it will be neceſſary to thin the 
Jlants, ſo that they may ſtand about ſix or ſeven inches di- 


lance from each other ia the row or drill, to give room to the 

ng. N. 

50 i dots and hulm to ſpread. The ſuperfluous plants may be 
y 


raniplanted into new ground, where they thrive in general, 
ie weather being favourable, as well as thoſe left in the ſeed- 
ed, The whole muſt be raiſed in the month of September 
No VII. Yy or 
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or October ſollowing, when the greateſt part of the root; vill 4; 
be the ſize of large nuts; ſome as large as walnuts, and a fh bury 
as big as ſmall eggs. Theſe muſt he kept carefully, throurcr, 
winter, and planted the ſucceeding ſpring,” when they cer 
produce potatoes of the ordinary ſize, and exhibite a grea u tio 
unexpected variety. By 
adi 

Of preſerving Potatoes, f 

n fot 

Keeping them dry, and preventing the froſt from affect old 
them, is the chief and effential thing to be obſerved in rad 
ſerving of potatoes, and therefore may be eaſily attained low 
attending to the following ſimple hints. 

:. Laying them in a cellar, where no froſt can come, or iſ Vir 
the end of a barn, (taking care, to pack ſome ſtraw or bracke of 
betwixt them and the walls, to prevent the cold or froſt fron 
attacking them on that ſide), and then covering them deep t 4 
with ſtraw on all the other ſides : or, if they are not to be fon * 
uſed, building a mow of corn above them, taking care thatthy ot i 
corn is will winned and dry; for if it heats, it will ſoon ſet ent 
potatoes a-growing, and rot and · ſpoil them. It is the em. 
tice in Lancaſhire, to lay them up in round heaps in ee: 
places of the fields where they were produced ; but to He: 


vent the admiſſion of froſts and rain, they cover them up abe ſurge! 
two feet deep in every part with earth, and thatch over the ti 
of the heap with ſods, or a little ſtraw ;. taking care, before the 
do this, to pick out. all thoſe that were ſpoiled before raiſing, | her 
cut in taking them up; by the neglect of which precautionifit, as 
great quantities of potatoes have been many times deſtroſe 
and Joſt. I would adviſe the picking out the very largelt« 
the potatoes, and uſing them quickly; for it is frequently ob 
ſerved, that theſe overgrown potatoes generally have worn 


in their hearts, and are more ſubject to ſpoil than tboſe o! tnty 
middling ſize. | or flo 
Wher 


Þ 8 


Where dry light ground can be had of a ſufficient depth, 
burying them in holes cut five or fix feet deep, and thatched 
yer, to prevent a perpendicular admiſſion of tain, and of ſut- 
cient thickneſs to keep out the froſt, will anſwer the cxpec- 
ations of the induſtrious and careful farmer. 

But if potatoes are to be kept very late in the ſeaſon, I would 
viſe them to be taken out of the old repoſitories in the month 
March or April, picked and dried in the fun, and placed 
1 ſome proper dry ſituation, where the influence of neither 
old nor warmth can affect them. And I would adviſe this 
practice to be followed in the former caſe, where potatoes are 
vllowed to remain in the ground. 


Directions for the uſing of Heather and Whins, for the relief 
of poor People in diſtreſi fer Forage to their Beftial. 


T is certain that all gregarious animals, in almoſt ever 
ſeaſon of the year, but eſpecially when heather is in bloom, 
ind whins in autumn and winter, greedily browze upon and 
eat the tender buds or crops of both. Yet ſo perverſe or in- 
atentive are the poor people to their own intereſt, confining 
themſelves to their uſual habits, and impreſſed with preju- 
lice againſt any relation, that very few, unleſs drove to it by 
dire neceſſity, uſe the means of relief from diſtreſs, though 
Iupgeſted, nay preſſed upon them. 

Heather cropped by a hook or ſhort ſoythe, given freſh as 
at, would not only keep their beſtial alive, when ſcarce of 
ther provender, but feed them; there being great ſpirit in 
I, as is proved by diſtillation. n 

Anciently the general Jiquor of this country was chiefly 
tom heather, with imall quantities of malt. Perhaps it 
hath not been tried, drying it when cropped, to keep and 
ule as hay or ſtraw. But there is ſmall doubt of the cer- 
tunty of its anſwering when cut in bl;om ; becauſe the bloom 
r fower, when flripped or gathered (which may be done 
by 
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by children), and dried on lofts, has been long uſed yy 

ſucceſs, to give to horſes in place of, or with oats. 
Heather is every where in Scotland; nothing but dug 

and water ſuppreis it; it is weakeſt, and leaſt of it, Up 


lime-ſtone. 

As to whins, they will grow any where in Scotland, 
on ſand, and at the ſea- ſide, or in any ſoil if dry; thou 
when old they are liable to be injured by froſts, but ſeldan 
when young, or kept cut ſhort. 

It is certain, there is ſcace any vegetable of which all gr 
garious animals are more fond, and proſper more remarkabjy 
upon for health or labour, when the tender crops are cut 
gardener's ſciſſars, hooks, or ſhort ſcythes, and bruiſed h 
fails, mills, or engines like-wauk mills, or heavy ſtones going 
round upon edge, as a common bark or oil mill, to cer 
them from prickles, and reduce them to a ſoft pulp ; whid 
is much facilitated by putting water frequently upon then, 
If the engine is worked by a ſmall pony, a boy can drive hin 
and turn and water the whins: but it will require a man 
cut them from the hedges or the fields, who ſhould har 
thick gloves or mitts, made of horſe leather, to preſerve hi 
hands from being hurt by the prickles. Theſe, with very lite 
hay or ſtraw, twice a-day, will fupply eighteen or twenty 
large horſes or cattle, and in better ſpirits, with but half the 
grain, than upon hay, and full allowance of oats. 

The whin is the cheapeſt, quickeſt, and moſt agreeadle 
| hedge of any, being always green; and in three years a goo! 
fence, if three rows are ſown to thicken and allow alternate 
cutting; which, when intended merely as a hedge, and not 
for provender, ſhould be done in ſummer, to prevent th 
froſt aſfecting the tender parts, which generally happens when 
eat after the froſts ſer in, eſpecially if the hedge is old. Cutting 
alſo prevents its fouling the land by ſpreading, and likewiſe in 
ſ:eding ; though the bloom adds greatly to its beauty, being ver 
carly. Major tlanbury Williams in Wales, mantained fi- 


ty horſes for his iron-works by them for near five months in 
winter 
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inter, and adopted it from a poor man in a common, in a 
gar of diſtreſs for forage. Many more reliefs may occur. 
ren broom (which will grow any where) will by ſhelter | 
ad ſhading leaves encourage graſs to grow in poor land, and 
ceſerve it frefh long after all other graſs expoſed to the wea- 
ter is gone; beſides being ſhelter to cattle, when it becomes 
gb, and yielding two or three crops of tolerable oats after 
, without manure or even tathing, as in folds, &c. And 
ns when green, and moſt weeds which infeſt grain and 
ras, and rob the land of its ſubſtance, are tolerable pro- 
ender for all beſtial. The late Captain Campbell of Banna, in 
reyleſhire, preſerved 800 cattle a whole winter, when the 
Warkets failed, and others loſt almoſt their whole ſtock, by 
ving them into a neighbouring fir- wood, and cutting gra- 
ally the branches of the firs, the green leaves of which 
aintained his cattle. 

But winter-crops of turnip, potatoes, and curled kail, in 
ze proportions of all their cultured land, are reckoned ſub- 
untial reliefs for winter and ſpring, beſides feeding people, 


clorating and cleaning all land, and rendering even poor 
is fertile. 
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ARTICLE XLVIL 


* ARAT OR, on the Deſtruction of Crows. 
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[In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 


INCE it ſeems an eſtabliſhed maxim among the farmers 
in general, that none can at once write upon the ſub- 
t of agriculture, and be maſterly practiſers of it, I have hi- 
"to cautiouſly avoided every thing which might have had 
 (malleſt appearance of entering upon that extenſive field, 
tenting myſelf with having mentioned in my firſt, [ No III. 
[17.] the method of management moſt commonly prac- 
in this country. And ſure any body may have done this, 
without 
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without running the riſk of becoming bad farmers. Hat 
been in the leaſt apprehenſive of the contrary, I ſhould u 
doubtedly have thrown down my pen, burnt my paper, tram 
led the ink ſtandiſh under my foot, or (which would hy 
been worſt of all) daubed my next neighbour's face with j 
contents; and thus, in the height of my fury, would hy 
exclaimed, * What the d—1]! ſhall I, in order to ſatish 
* fooliſh defire of appearing in print, to be ſtared by { 
ce the readers of the Scots Farmer, wantonly ſacrifice 1 
te character as a farmer, which otherwiſe I ſhall unqueſtiond 
« obtain ! No, I ſhall not upon any account. Since I h 
ec hitherto ſtruggled at the plough tail, and deſcended to 4 
te the inferior operations of huſbandry ; fince I have acquir 
ec the meaſured ſtep of the ſower, and how to ſcatter, by liberg 
tc handfuls, the different grains, I muſt not be deemed una 
s pablc even of theſe ſimple acts, which conſtitute the pe 
cal farmer, and that by my own foolifh attempt to ape 
«« among the ſpeculative ones!” In my laſt, Ne V. p. 22 
I mentioned the pigeons : I ſhall here mention the crow? 
very deſtructive animals to every corn country infeſted wi 
them. Here too, Mr Printer, I think myſelf quite inug. jr the 
body can call a man a bad farmer, becauſe he knows t 
theſe creatures are very deſtructive to his fields, neither becal 
he ſpeaks out his mind among his neighbours ; therefore ſure 
from a parity of reaſon, no body can call a man a bad farnep"8* \ 
becauſe he tells his grievance in writing. In ſpeaking 
the pigeons, I mentioned the advantages and diſadvantag ar 
which moſt evidently reſulted from them, and the latter Meat u 
peared at firſt ſight to preponderate. I did not, indeed, add o ſee 
the account the circumſtance of their eating up the ſeeds WiW'!"s 
weeds, (which you extracted from the Muſcum Ruſticum)b f ene 
this would have added, in my opinion, but very inconſide mrpati 
bly to the oppoſite ſcale. The pigeons, to be ſure, are w rof thy 
numerous, but when compared to the vaſt extent of Jani des tl 


around them, bow very inconſiderable is their number! Ivf ha 
obbe 
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pbligedto you for inſerting the extracts immediately after my 
lter. They not only ſerved as corroboratives to the juſtneſs 


ld u 

| of my complaint againſt the pigeons, but to point out more 
d y the real loſs attending them. As to the clergyman's 
vich pile from the Muſeum Ruſticum Lam ſaying, that fal- 
q eng is much better for deſtroying every kind of feeds than 
atish rms of pigeons, and attended with much leſs expence. 
| b j fallowing we are deprived of the produce of a field now 


a then, but doubly repaid for it ſome time after : But by the 
ther method, we are ſubject to a yearly loſs without any 
ling conſiderable to balance it; for we cannot imagine that 
hey will always continue to eat ketlock - ſeed, without now 
4 then regaling themſelves with the wheat. I had above 
noſt run into the ſtrain of writing, peculiar to a low, ill · bred, 
nonymous ſcribler, who would not ſcruple to ſtigmatize the 
ove mentioned epiſtle with the illiberal epithet of chimeri- 
a; but though I do not think, nor have ever had the leaſt 
owledge of the advantage of pigeons in. the above mention- 
caſe, I ſhould be far from inſinuating the. leait. diſreſpeCt- 
ul lybel againſt the reverend Mr Comber, or any body elſe, 
jr the relation of a fact, though it may have to me a quite 
ferent appearance. 

Now for the crows: It would be an unneceſſary and an end- 
, nay an impraCticable taſk, to calculate the immenſe da- 
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yu ge which the farmers ſuſtain from the crows, Let it ſuf- 
TT 0 mention, that they deſtroy the corns, both at ſeed-time 
vant" harveſt, in a moſt voracious manner, eſpecially the young 


iter eat when it firſt appears. At this ſeaſon, how ridiculous is 
d, a © ſce the farmers, who deal extenſively in this article, em- 
ſeeds ing a number of herds to halloo and cry, to frighten them 
cum)d : cre field away to another, when they might make a total 
nfdei pation of them all at once at much leſs expence ! A num- 


rof them indeed alledge, as an argument for the crows, that 


are . 
of lan des their natural right to exiſtence, which the great author 
er! Ie had been pleaſed to grant them, they had an acquired 


obb'e one 
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one ſrom their immediate uſe to mankind in the deſtryg;y ** 
of a noxious vermin which infeſts the fields. But as to thas de 
gument, though the parent of nature has been pleaſed to h nt 
ſtow life upon the creatures, yet as he has made Man lord a 
the creation, and granted him a diſcretionary power to, 
them in a manner the moſt conducive to his happineſs, et 
ſiſtently with that humanity implanted in his very ſoul, Ie eg 
ſee no reaſon why he may not at leaſt reduce their number ba 
ſuch a manner, that they can do no hurt to the country, WF” * 
is only upon rich loamy ſpots that they have many vom age | 
to deſtroy. At the concluſion of my laſt, I mentioned Bj jd 
ning-wood at Tynningham as the principal ſource of this Ihe 
min. It would therefore be moſt proper to begin there, an 7 
having obtained authority of the Earl of Haddington as, in I; 
firſt place, abſolutely neceflary. His Lordſhip, I am ful 7 
| perſuaded, would not be flow to give his conſent to a thing nk 

ſo much importance to the tenants; nor would the it Red, 


nants themſelves be backward to contribute their ſhare H. 
this valuable end; a valuable end indeed | ſince hereby t * 
ſecure to themſelves, and to the country, a very conſideral * 
quantity of corn, which otherwiſe they would unqueſtionat ; 
loſe. Farmers, who are obliged to employ one, two, or thit E. 
people to keep their corn, and to pay them duly every tim 5 
they are thus employed, could not, one would think, ſcruplet vt 
pay a conſiderable ſum, in order to be freed of ſuch an aun ; * 
expence; much leſs can they be backward to pay ſuch k 
ſmall ſum as two ſhillings per plough: This would amout * 
to a very great ſum. The number of ploughs in this cout . * 
try is about 1124 ; now two ſhillings per plough would f g 
mount to L. 112. 81. Were it neceſſary, I could menti FW 
the number of ploughs in every pariſh in Eaſt-Lothian, # if the 
how much each by itſelf could produce at the above rate . * 
this purpoſe; but it would ſwell this letter to too great 3 AY 
and it would anſwer but little end. All that I wiſh is, f This, I 
ſomebody of a general acquaintance amongſt the farm ve \ 
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11d concert a plan, levy the money, and have it applied im- 
ediately to the extirpation of the crows, The end of this 
nth, and former part of May, is the beſt time for deſtroying 
om. At that time the young ones, which we call branchers, 
unable to fly, ſo that an expert climber may catch them with 
teat eaſe 3 beſides idle boys, many labouring ſervants would 
age at their ſpare hours to plunder them; and though the 
ic half of the farmers in this country ſhould difagree to the 
1n, or though they ſhould pay but in proportion to the da- 
ige they are liable to, the remaining part of the money 
ould do an immenſe ſervice in this way. 

The reaſon of my mentioning the crows in this letter, 
an occaſional converſation ſome time ago with a very ju- 
cious practical farmer. Having as uſual entered upon the 
hject of agriculture, we ſtumbled at length upon the Scors 
MER. 1 aſked him his opinion of it; io which he än- 
ered, * For my part, I dont think the Scots Farmer worth 
two-pence halfpenny. It is juſt——* Stop ſays I, you'r far 
jough ; two-pence halfpenny ! Is not the plan well enough 
zoned, and is it not ſo far well enough? 40 It is juſt (for 
he continued chewing his laſt words) a printer's job; and Ruſ- 
ticus, and Arator, and a' theſe gentry, are juſt ſome friends of 


by th 
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tionad 


- 4 bis, who want to promote his ĩntereſt as far as they can. Ara- 
1 tor indeed ſpeaks of the pigeons as deſtructive to the corn, 
mY and places the ſtory of Mr **** and W— K— in its true 
n aun | 


light, ſo that at's certainly not the pri ater himſelf who writes 
t, and Ruſticus — but what I would be at is this; I dont 
thok we have any need of a work of that kind at all, ſince it's 
not in the knowledge, but in the practice of agriculture that 
we {all ſhort. What! does Arator, or any of theſe blades, think 
lo become a rule to me, or—;” But would not it be much bet- 
if the printer had ſome correſpondents in different parts of 
t country of eſtabliſhed characters, as farmers, to communi- 
etheir obſervations and experiments through the ame channel. 


nis, I own, would be of ſome i importance; it would at once 
N* VII, 2 2 pu: 
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f put a ſtop to all the anonymous writers, and make us farny 
depend upon what is laid before us: The reputation 94 
men, as farmers, would effectually guard them againſt comm, 
* nicating any thing ofa trifling nature, and would even m 
© them exert themſelves in the public ſervice, in colleCtingn 
c terials from the obſervations of ſome truſty friends, which mip 
be well worth the public notice: Whereas, on the other hu 
* the nameleſs writers, lurking behind the curtain, and in; 
© danger of being expoſed to public view, will not ſcruple 
© aſſert the reſult of experiments, which perhaps they nay 
© had the patience to give an impartial trial. But beſides, 
© make no mention of ſoil and climate) what do all our kn 
© ledge and experience derived from the Scots Farmer ſyn 
© to us, if thoſe who are kind enough to hand them down ny 
© not the leaſt mention of the weather, that circumſtance j 
« diſpenſibly neceſſary in every experiment of this kind; 
$ how very ſeldom do we ſee this mentioned, as if it had nott 
© ſmalleſt concern with them? Now, was the Scots Farmer 
be conducted in this manner which I have humbly propos 
c yet (as I ſaid before) I think there is little or no oc 
£ fion for it at all, ſince it's in the practice, and not in the kno 
© ledge, of farming that we fall ſhort. We all know, fore 
« ample Not to interrupt you fir, ſays I, I ſincerely 
to what you have ſaid; and though I would not ſuſpect Ani 
sor any of theſe anonymous ſcriblers, of diſhoneſty, yet 
© think, to have men of eſtabliſhed character forcorreſponden 
© who would not ſcruple to put their own names to their k 
© ters, would prevent all ſuſpicion on that head. But « 
* conſequence of it is plain: 'The liberty of writing, and 
« ſequently the opportunity of being uſeful to ſociety, is to 
© an inducement to make repeated experiments in agricuit 
© Encourage this, and a ſpirit of emulation will ſoon takep! 
« amongſt ingenious farmers, to all in making uſeful diſcore 
© in that noble art; but if otherwiſe Here my friend, 


| finiſh what he was going to ſay, when he was ſo unſeaſon 
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erupted, ſtopt me ſhort. * We all know, for example, that 
allowing is of vaſt importance to a farm; that the oftener 
ve plow and harrow it for taking out the graſs-roots, the 
beter; that the oftener we can promote the vegetation of 
the annual ſeeds which lye concealed in the ground, the leſs 
will we be troubled with them amongſt our corn; that the 
more dung we can raiſe for manure, the more plentifnl may 
we expect our crops.'— Very well, you'r right. * Theſe 
(continued he) need but cloſe application, they have nothing 
to do with your theory as you call it. But after all, what 
does it ſignify, that we know how to communicate the food to 
plants, or the vegetative power to the earth ; that we know 
the qualities of the different manures, and that lime is but a 
kind of ſtimulus to land, making it exert all its ſtrength, 
id then leaving it in an impoveriſhed ſtate, if we cannot 
contrive a method of deſtroying the crows and pigeons. 
Weeds and water may be impediments to vegetation, and we 
have very good methods of removing them: but to what pur- 
pole do we remove them, when we ſuffer theſe to continue to 
eit up ſo much of our crop. I earneſtly wiſh ſome body would 
hy before the farmers, how much they could eaſily raiſe at 
a few ſhillings per plough, and perhaps the hint may be im- 
proved. It would be a matter of no great difficulty to hire 


boys, &c. for this end——.,” I am, 
SIR, 
Eofi-Lothian, Yours, &c. | 
loril, 12th, 1772. ARAT OR. 
AAT I 
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20 ARTICLE XLIX. * 
On the uſes to which Carrots my be applied by the i en: 
ligent and induftricus Farmer. 


From the Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. I. ] 


k LAME me not for wiſhing to rank myſelf in the ul Ihe 
ber of your public ſpirited correſpondents. 1 ſe 
your collection many hints which cannot fail being ex 
lively uſeful. - | | ber ( 
Being willing to contribute my mite towards fo valuabh 
work, I ſhall make the uſes to which carrots may, by the fy bein 
mer, be applied, the ſubject of my preſent letter. 

And firſt I muſt mention, that nothing can exceed this 
for fattening oxen *; but they ſhould have ſome ſweet hon. 
eat with it, and they will thrive much better on it if they fi be 
ſtalled, They eat it with great greedineſs; it nouriſhes the 
much, and ſoon makes them fit for the butcher ; and if en 
are young beaſts, they always turn out fine meat. 

Some oxen will not take kindly to eating them raw at fir 
for theſe, it is proper they ſhould for a time be parboiled ; Men 
they muſt every day be leſs and leſs boiled, till they comet 
eat them quite raw, which in a little time the niceſt beaſt 
not be averſe to. 

I find allo carrots excellent for encreaſing the milk of co 
eſpecially in winter time, and early in the {pring, when the hey r 
is a ſcarcity of graſs; and the milk they give when they tet 
on them has no bad taſte; but the butter made of the creat 
is gencrally a little higher coloured, being a ſull yellow; 
this is no inconvenicnce, as it is not worle in quality th 

ee 6 


* Much has been ſaid and written in praiſe of this root, as bf 
ing a very hearty food for moſt ſorts of animals: it has even bes 
aſſerted, that one acre of carrots, properly planted, will fatten 
greater number ot ſheep, or bullocks, than three acres of turn 


and that the fleſh of theſe animals will be firmer and better taſted 


1 


hat which is made when the cows feed in the ſummer months 
an the ſweet meadow-graſs. | 

[ have, as yet, had but little experience reſpecting the uſe 
of carrots in feeding ſheep : it is true, I have fed a few on them, 
and they come on well; but whether they are more profita- 
dle, when applied to this uſe, than turnips, I cannot determine. 
The public would be greatly obliged to ſome of your readers, 
if they would make a fair experiment in this matter : the way 
to do it would be, to pick out of the ſame flock an equal num- 
ber of weathers, if poſſible, equally thriving : let one half of 
ſe weathers be put to turnips, and the other half to carrots, 
being in every other reſpect managed alike. 
Frequent obſervations ſhould from time to time be made on 
heir health; and when they are fat, it may with great caſe be 
tonounced, which is the food that can with the greateſt pro- | 
it be given them. 
If they are equal in their effects, the farmer muſt always go- 
em himſelf by his convenience, and which ever of the crops 
beſt ſuits him, that he is chiefly to cultivate. | 
Many farmers ſow turnips inſtead of fallowing their land for 
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led; WfWvhbcat; and this is good huſbandry ;. but if the ſoil is proper 
come Mor carrots, it would be much more profitable for the farmer 


o ſow them, and that for theſe very obvious reaſons ; becauſe 

they impoveriſh the ſurface of the foil leſs, extracting the 

hief part of their nouriſhment from a great depth; and as 

hey require that the land ſhould be deeper plowed, of courſe | 
it will be in better tilth againſt the wheat ſeaſon, and be in | 
nuch better order to receive that noble feed. 

Hogs are very fond of carrots, and they make them thrive 
pace ; but they ſhould always be given to them boiled, as they 
vil with great difficulty be induced to eat a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of them raw. 

This food fills them ſpeedily with fleſh, and will very well 
make them much more than half fat: it will be proper however 

v give them, before they are killed, either a few buſhels of bar- 
ley | 
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iey- meal, or ſome gray peaſe boiled: either of theſe ſood wi 
complete their fattening to admiration; though, for my part, 
| cular part, I approve moſt of the peaſe, as they make the fe 
firmer, and waſte leſs in the pot. a q| 
Were the hogs to have nothing but carrots given them wia 
they were put up to fat, this root would, it is true, fill themy 
with flaſhy fa and fleſh; but they would not ſpend ſo well, t. a 
ther would they be fo proper to pickle for pork, or to be nat 
into bacon for keeping the whole year round. 0 
I cannot help taking notice of one uſe to which I have nd c 
plied this root, as it is quite out of the common road: I EY Det 
fed dogs with it, and am morally certain, that with the aff 


ance of it a pack of hounds might be kept at a much chemie 
rate than is now practicable with any other food. Ih 
I have not, it is true, experienced this, becauſe I keep n horſes 


hounds z but J have three brace of pointers, and fix couple d 
cock dogs, which I have for a whole year together kept on u 
other food but boiled carrots, ſome flet milk and barley-miſ*" 
being mixed with the liquor they were boiled in. 

Before I came into this practice, I always uſed to feed m 
dogs with either horſe-fleth, or barley-meal : when they h 
plenty of the firſt, J ever obſerved that they were remark 
ſubje& to the mange; and if my dog-boy could not for a 
length of time get the carcaſe of a horſe, ſo as that my dq 
were obliged to cat barley-meal alone, though they got fel 
the barley was of ſo hot a quality, that their coats would He t 
quite rough, and ſtand an end on their hides. the 

Since I have fed them with carrots in the manner above nde. 


ſcribed, I find, with pleaſure, that the natural coolneſs of tix Ah 
roots abates the heat of the barley, or at leaſt qualifies it; an all · ſt 
my dogs are always in good order, high wind, and con“ wit 
health. practic 

This matter is well worth the attention of your readers, good f 
many gentlemen might ſave large ſums of money annually deldes 
putting it in practice. I find the uſe of carrots ſaves me, 1 * þ 


leat 
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bit, three parts in four of the quantity of barley-meal I for- 
erly uſed 3 and as to the ſkimmed milk, if it cannot be got 
a quantities at a very cheap rate, it may, without any very 
parent difference or bad conſequences, be omitted. 

Another thing, well worth the attention of your gentlemen 
zaders, I ſhall now take notice of, which is, that they cannot 
6nd a better, or more heartning food for their hunters than 
arrots, if given them with diſcretion z as to common plow, 
nd cart horſes, they may eat them indifcriminately; and this 
pot will be found a very cheap food for them, as they need 
we no corn, and much leſs hay than they would other- 
riſe eat. 

| have a couple of hunters, which I value as being very good 
borſes ; and theſe I feed in the ſeaſon with very little elſe be- 
ſides carrots, well cleaned from the dirt that naturally hangs 
about them, and Joaves made of the mixed meal of barley and 
ats, ſometimes with a ſmall admixture of coarſe, but good 
vbeat meal; and if they require to be looſened in their bo- 
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reed mies, I now and then give them ſome bran. As to hay, they 
hey * t, at this ſeaſon, but little of it, of oats none at all; yet they 
ark eo through their work to admiration. 


[ have, all my life, heard it ſaid, that carrots were exceed. 
ng good to make a horſe long- winded; and ſome jockeys 
will, I have been informed, feed a broken-winded horſe ſome 
Ile time with carrots before they fell him, when he may 
very well be paſſed off for a horſe that is only a little thick- 
winded, 

A horſe-dealer in my neighbourhood, when he buys a poor 
half-ſtarved beaſt, if he has youth on his fide, always fats him 
up with carrots before he takes him to market; and this 
practice he finds to anſwer well, as the horſe is ſooner got into 
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ders, 8604 f:1h with carrots than any other food; and they are 
vallyb delides wholeſome, breeding in him no foul humours. 
; I , All the danger ſeems to be to the purchaſer, who, if he 


inprudently puts the horſe immediately to hard work, is in a 
| | ath. manner 
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manner fure to break either his wind, or his heart; for yy c 
horſe was very ſuddenly got into fleſh, his ſtrength is not dry 
Portioned to his bulk, till he has been kept ſome time a 
dry meat, which will bring him about, and make him { 
fit for any reaſonable work. 

That a horſe thus fed ſhould not be immediately fi { 
any hard labour, muſt not be uſed as an argument aging 
carrots being a proper food for horſes, It muſt be conſider 
that this man takes a half-ſtarved horſe, and gives hin x 
once his fill of a nouriſhing food, in fact too nouriſhing, 2 
it fills him with fleſh faſter than he can have time to patig 
ſtrength. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that during the ting 
of his being fed on this root, he is not permitted to take 2 
exerciſe ; by which means the free circulation of his bloo 
is greatly impeded, and he muſt of courſe be the leſs fit to hy 


thi 


( 


netin 


immediately, and without previous caution, put to hard | theſ 
bour. | od mc 
A horſe, in this caſe, muſt have a ſuperabundant humiii de 
which would by perſpiration have been carried off, had oe 
been permitted to have exerciſed himſelf moderately ; but i 
being prohibited to him, though the bumours whillt he Me vi 
thriving continue as it were ſtagnant and innocuous, ye 4s it 
when once ſet in motion by too hard labour ſuddenly givenW'pcr f 
they naturally become peccant, and ſhew themſelves in di ¶ber 
ttle, a 


ferent ſhapes. 
I hope I have ſaid enough to vindicate my favourite ro 


from any aſperſion +: I have found it very good and fervi 
able: as ſuch, therefore, I cannot but in juſtice report it. 


g to 1 


+ Mr Miller adds another uſe to which carrots may profit All t 
de applied. He has, he ſays, known them cultivated for feed 
deer in parks, which has proved of excellent uſe in bard winte 
when there has been a ſcarcity of other food: in ſuch times gre 
numbers of deer have periſhed for want, and thoſe which bare 
ſcaped have been ſo much reduced, as not to recover their fleſh 
following ſummer; whereas thoſe fed with carrots have bet 
kept in good condition all the winter, and upon the growth oft 
graſs, in the ſpring, have been fat early in the ſeaſon. 


E i E 


SCOTS FARMER, 


Mar 1773. 
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ARTICLE L. 
the methods of yoking cattle in ploughs —Of plowing. 
[ Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. ] 


Of the methods of yoking cattle in ploughs. . 
ORSES and oxen are the animals uſed for drawing 
ploughs. Sometimes the one, ſometimes the other, and 
jetimes both together. It is impoſſible to determine which 
theſe is the moſt proper. This depends upon the kind of 
od moſt eaſily obtained, the other kinds of work required, 
d the expence of breeding, or purchafing. If the real labour 
to determine this without any other conſideration, then 
en are to be preferred; becauſe, as they ſtand to the draught, 


midi 
had by 


but thi 
It beer will overcome a reſiſtance which horſes will yield to. 
us, jelly As it cannot be determined, what kind of cattle are moſt. 


oper for the plough; ſo neither can it be determined, what 
nber is neceſſary This depends upon the ſtrength of the 
tle, and the nature of the toil. The number varies accor- 
z to the work in which the plough is to be employed, and 


ten according to the cuſtom of the place, and fancy of the 
mer “. 


1 
in di 


rite r0c 
ſervic 
it. 

The 
All the following varieties are uſed: two horſes; three hor- 
; three oxen and one horſe; two oxen and two horſes; four 
nes; two oxen and three horſes; four oxen and one horſe; 
oxen; four oxen and two horſes; fix oxen and one horſe ; 
kt oxen; fix oxen and two horſes; and four oxen and four 
horſes. 
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The methods of yoking cattle in ploughs vary almoſt , 
much as the number uſed f. Some of them at firſt Geht a 
ſo aukward, that it is needleſs to conſider them. The c 
thing worthy of being inquired into, is, whether the cattle ſhy 
be yoked in pairs, or in a line before each other? We gy 
therefore conſider the advantages and diſadvantages atteniy 
each way, and compare them together. 
The moſi common way of yoking cattle in ploughs is | 
pairs. There are ſome diſadvantages attending this way, t 
are obvious In plowing the furrows betwixt ridges, 
land cattle go upon the plowed land, and tread it down yi 
their ſcet: this, eſpecially if the land is wet, hurts it very mut 

'Lhere is another diſadvantage very obvious. When the 
is but as much of the ridge unplowed as to allow the land 
Caitle to go upon it with difficulty, they are frequently eith 
going into the oppolite furrow, and thereby giving the ploy 
too much land; or, which is worte, they are juſtling thef 
row. caitle upon the plowed land. 

Jo remove theſe inconveniencies that attend the ploni 

Vil 


horſes. The four oxen and one horſe, or the fix oxen and « 
horſe, are only uſed in a ſtrait, when another horſe cannot be 
procured The cuſtom of uſing three oxen and one horſe, is | 
lately introduced, and is obſerved in very few places: every i 
of the others mentioned is the eſtabliſhed cuſtom in ſome part 
the country. 

+ The two horſes are in ſome places yoked abreaſt, and 
others, before each other; the three horſes all abreaſt, two abr 
and one before, or all in a line; the three oxen and one horſe 
in a line; the two oxen and three horſes, the oxen abreaſt behu 
and the horſes abreaſt before; the four oxen and one horſe, It 
the ſix oxen and one horſe, the oxen in pairs, and the horſe beſo nove 
the {ix oxen, the four oxen and two horſes, the eight oxen, en 
{ix oxen and two horſes, and the four oxen and four horſes, WW to |: 
pairs; the four horſes all abreaſt, in pairs, or all in a line. te bre 


urdet 
unity 
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«4 the cattle yoked in pairs, ſome yoke them in a line be- 


moſt 

"a re each other. It is obvious, that cattle yoked in this man. 
a , er, going always in the furrow, neither tread upon the plow- 
tle ſhow nd, nor juſtle one another. In theſe reſpects the yoking 


We e cattle in a line before each other, ſeems to have the ad- 


W . be obſerved, however, that this method is not quite 
ee from inconveniencies. When examined, it may perhaps 
e found attended with as great inconveniencies as the other. 
When cattle are yoked in a line, they go all in the furrow. 
luis makes it neceſſary to give the plough more land than 
dinary, either by the ſock or the muzzle: for, if this is not 


one, the head and ſock being in the fame direction with the 
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the Hul em, and the cattle yoked to the middle of it, the plough will 
thy eite ec follow the cattle, without taking any thing off from 
e pio be land. Now, it is inconvenient to be obliged to give the 
the uu ougk land either by the ſock or muzzle; for, when the ſock 


turned out of the plane of the beam, it makes the plough 
ey to draw 3 and when the muzzle puts the draught too 
uch to one (ide of the beam, it prevents the plough from go- 
ng upright *. The yoking the cattle in pairs is attended 
rich none of theſe inconveniencies: for, in this caſe, the 
quantity of land, which the plough has naturally, when right 
pede, is ſufficient to make it take off a proper furrow. 

There is another inconveniency that attends yoking cattle 
n 2 line, arifing from the nature of the animals. Horſes and 
nen, like men, love their eaſe, and are diſpoſed to throw the 
urden upon their fellows. This they have a better oppor- 
unity of doing when yoked in a line before each other, than 
when 
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* It is obſerved, that when, by a broad muzzle, the draught is 
noved to a certain diſtance from the beam on either fide, the 
leſign is fruſtrate. For the plough is ſo much turned to one fide, 
bs to loſe as much by the direction of the irons, as is gained by 
le breadth of the muzzle | 
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when yoked in pairs, When yoked in a line, each puh 
the traces of the one behind him; and therefore, though i 
may be known when the foremoſt neglects his work by th 
ſlackening of his traces, yet it cannot be known whey , 
of the reſt negleCt their work; for though one of them d 
this, yet, by the pulling of the one before him, his traces x hol 
be fully ſtretched. But this is eaſily diſcovered, when MM nd 
cattle are yoked in pairs; for then every one of them has x4 
parate draught. The goadman or driver knows, by the pg 
tion of the yokes or croſs-trees, whenever one of them th» 
not draw equally with his fellow; and the plowman percein gig 
by the going of the plongh, whenever any of the two i ere 
does not draw equally with the other“: for if the pair th 
goes foremoſt neglect their work, the plough is pulled out 
the ground; and if the pair that go hincmoit negled the raug 
work, the plough is pulled in too deep. The reaſon is Mi ce: 
dus; the plough is made to go at a proper depth, when the tm 
forces by which different directions are given the plough, 
at the ſame time. If one of them then ſhould ceaſe to act, Metern 
plough cannot go right. If the toremoſt part ſhould ceaſe t 
draw, the plough having too little eard for the direction 
the draught of the hindmoſt pair, will come out of the ground 
and if the hindmoſt pair ceaſe to draw, the plough havin 
too much eard for the direction of the draught of the foren 
pair, will go in too deep. This does not hold in an ox - pon ne be 
for as the ſoam by which the foremolt pair draw, is fixed ifiWonfn: 
the yoke of the hindmoſt pair, the whole force applied to th 
plough is in the ſame direction; and therefore, though an 
of the pairs ceaſe to draw, there is no alteration in the goin 

of the plough. 
There is yet another inconveniency that attends the co 
mon way of yoking Cattle in a line before cach other, Whe 
thi 


* Per 
add! 

A horſe-plough is here meant, and it is ſuppoſed that d ind: 
are only two pair in the plough. ; vt fare 
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de fore cattle are all yoked to the traces of the hindmoſt, it 


pull; | 
hough borious, that as the beam, to which the draught is fixed, 
c by a much lower than his ſhoulders, by which the reſt pull, ſuch 


weight muſt be laid upon his back or ſhoulders as muſt ren- 
ler him incapable of giving any aſſiſtance . Beſides, as the 
bole force is applied in the direction of the traces of the 
indmoſt horſe 3 it cannot have ſuch influence on the plough, 
; when a part of it is in a direction more horizontal. When 
body is to be moved forward in any direction, the nearer 
bat the direction of the force applied approaches to the di- 
-ion of the body, it acts with the greater influence. And 
ereſore, as the plough moves horizontally, and as the di- 
con of the united draught of a plough with the cattle yoked 
70 abreaft, is more horizontal than the direction of the 
nught in a plough with the cattle yoked ina line, the ſame 
bree applied will have greater influence. 

When theſe two different ways of yoking cattle in ploughs 
re thus conſidered and compared together, it is-difficult to 
fetermine which ought to be preferred. Rach of the two 
ems preferable to the other in a certain fituation. When 
e land is ſtiff, and the labour ſevere, the yoking the cattle 
2 pairs ſeems preferable, as it is certainly the ſtrongeſt 
Iraught; and when the land is wet, and in danger of being 
nuch hurt by the treading of the cattle, the yoking them in # 
ne before each other ſeems preferable z. as thereby they are 
nfined to the bottom of the furrow, which is the firmeſt 
art of the land, and prevented from doing harm. 

When a perſon uſes two or more ploughs, it is a very pro- 
way to have one with the cattle yoked in a line, and the reſt 
th the cattle yoked in pairs- The ploughs with the cattle 
yoked 
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1 * Perſons that yoke cattle in a line are obliged to put a kind, 
ſaddle betwixt the back of the hindmoſt and the back-rope ;; 
is indeed prevents the horſes back from being galled, but does. 


t fare him from the weight. 
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yoked in pairs continue as long as the land · cattle have wal g. 

to go eaſily upon the firm land; and the plough with 4, 
_ cattle yoked in a line, follows, and clears up the furrom 

In this way the cattle yoked in pairs do no damage, and r 

cattle yoked in a line are never uſed but where they ar 
real benefit, 

To perſons that incline to yoke the cattle in a line het 
each other, it will not be amiſs to point out a way to remgy 
the inconveniency laſt mentioned, and ſhow how the cr) 
may be yoked ſo as to lay no additional weight on the b 
or ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and to make the direQig 
of the draught more horizontal. This is done by makiy 
the traces of the horſe next to the plough but one, very lune: 
and fixing them, not to the ſhoulders of the horſe behind hin 
but to the croſs-tree, and by fixing the traces of the horſe an t 
fore him, not to his ſhoulders, but to his traces at the placy win 
where the back - rope is fixed. By this the hindmoſt horſe i emov. 
delivered from the burden laid upon him in the other metbal 
as his draught is entirely independent of that of the u 
There is indeed ſome weight laid upon the horſe immedizt 
before him, to whom the others are yoked. But this is Hr th 

ſmall ; for his traces are nearly in the ſame direction i 
theirs, and they are yoked to him at a place lower than Hot in 
ſhoulders. By this, likewiſe, the direction of the unite 
draught is more horizontal, when there are three or more hy itr 
ſes yoke ; it is even more horizontal than when the cat 
are yoked in pairs. In a four horſe plough yoked in pairs, H lced r 
two forces are equal; but in a four horſe plough yoked i Me the 
this manner, the force moſt horizontal is to the other, as He near; 
ole be 
heir nec 
the o1 
2ed Oxe 
me rea 


Unary | 


to one. 

The traces of the horſe hindmoſt but one being long, vi 
incommode the hindmoſt horte in turning, if they have n 
thing to ſupport them, To prevent this, two links mult 


fixed to the ſhoulders of the hindmoſt horſe, and the tract 
| pale 
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ſed through them; and the links long enough to allow the 
es to be ſtretched. | 

When two horſes are ſufficient for the draught, the yok- 
vg them in this manner deſcribed for the two hindmoſt, re- 
wes alſo the ſecond inconvenience mentioned, that attends 
he yoking cattle in a line; for the plowman diſcerns, by the 
oing of the plough, when any of them negle& their work, 
" the ame manner as when there are four horſes in the 
ugh yoked in pairs. | | | 
The ordinary method of yoking oxen, is attended not only 
+þ all the inconveniencies of yoking cattle in pairs, but alſo 


[ 


mali ich the laſt mentioned inconveniency of yoking cattle in a 
y e: for the ſoam by which the foremoſt cattle draw, is fixed 
1d nde yoke of the hindmoſt pair. Their yoke being higher 


han the beam, a great weight is laid upon their necks by the 
wing of the foremoſt cattle. This inconveniency may be 
emoved, and the oxen yoke in ſuch a manner, as to give 
o directions to the plough, as is done when horſes are yok- 
{in pairs; by which the draught will likewiſe be made 
zonger- To do this, the ſoam of the pair immediately be- 
re the hindmoſt muſt be fixed, not to their yoke, but to the 
on wü em; and, to prevent this foam trom incommoding the hind- 
han bolt in turning, a link mult be fixed to their yoke tor it to 
united through, the link long enough to allow the foam to be 
ore bal itretched. When there are more than two pair in the 
e cattl@'0ugh, as is moſt common, the largeit-ſized cattle ſhould be 
airs, red next the plough, and the ſmalleſt-fized immediately be- 
yoked re them : for the lower that the yoke of theſe laſt is placed, 
as tue nearer will the direction of their ſoam be to the ſoam of 
ole before them; and thereby the leis weight laid upon 
ber necks, This method of placing the cattle is contrary 
the ordinary way : for it may be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt- 
zed oxen are always placed next to the plough. But for the 
ime reaſon, that theſe are placed neareſt the plough, in the 
dnary way of yoking, ought they to be placed in the middle, 
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in the othet way: for the ſmalleſt-ſized oxen are placed wy 
the plough in the ordinary way of yoking, that ſo their Vo 
to which the ſoam of the pair before them is fixed, may be 3 
low as poſſible : for the lower that it is placed, the nearer . 
directions of the two ſoams approach each other, and the l 
weight is laid upon the necks of the hindmoſt pair, 4, 
for the ſame reaſon, the loweſt {ized oxen ſhould be ple 
in the middle, when yoked in the manner propoſed, tha | 
they may be leſs incommoded by the pair before them, 
A metho.. ot yoking oxen has been lately introduced, whid 
if known, will probaviy in a ſhort time be univerſally yr 
tiſed. It is not liable to the inconveniencies attending thy 
ordinary method. Inſtead of heavy yokes lying upon thei 
necks, which muſt be a great interruption to their drawin 
they are yoked in the ſame manner as horſes with rechen 
collars, and traces. The brecheins are made of the ſame ny 
terials, and are of the ſame form with thoſe uſed tor horks 
only the upper part is open, for the conveniency of putting a 
and taking off, and tied by a piece ot cord. Oxen with the 
brechems and traces, may be either yoked in a line, or 
pairs. If in pairs, inſtead of uſing a ſeam, and croſs tree 
for the ſecond pair, as is commonly done in a four horſe ploup 
this pair may be yoked to the croſs trees of the pair behin 
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them, in the ſame manner as we have directed the ſecm i ate 
horſe to be yoked in a horſe plough, when they are in a line, Thus 
If, in conſidering the moſt proper method of yoking c lich o 


in ploughs, we had nothing in view but the ſtrength of f 
draught, and conveniency of the cattle: we would always te 


commend the yoking the cattle in ſuch a way, as to applyt 


eferrec 
tendin 


forces to the plough in different directions. But as we mul N 5 
alſo have in our view the going'of the plough, hence it be & pert 
comes neceſſary to obſerve, that tometimes it is an advantage 
to have the draught of the whole cattle in the fame direction 
In plowing lea, where the ſward is tough, or any kind . Vie 
4and where there are interruptions from roots, or the hardnd . 
| ; oh in 
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{the bottom; the plough, if two forces are applied to it 
y be of, different directions, goes very unſteadily, ſometimes too 
aer t eep, and at other times too ſhallow ; and is very difficult to 
manage. The reaſon is obvious: When the plough meets 
ith ſuch interruptions, as tend to make it go deeper, or ſhal- 
wer, than its ordinary way of going; if, at the ſame time, 
de force that acts contrary to the interruption ceaſes ; then 
e plough, in ſpite of all the attention of the plowman, will 
ther ſtart out of ground, or go in too deep, according to the 
ndency of the interruption. But when there is only one 
rce acting upon the plough, it is, in ſome retpect, like the 
heeled plough 3 it goes ſteadily, and at a certain. depth; at 
aſt, it is not ſo diſſicult to manage it, as when there are two 
rechen es acting in different directions: for though ſome of the 
os: tle, at the time when the interruption is given, ſhould ceaſe 
boite d draw, yet the draught continues {till in the fame direction, 
d the plowman has only the alteration, occalioned by the 
terruption, to rectify. Every perſon knows, that an ox- 

lough goes much more ſteadily than a horſe-plough: and 
is is occaſioned, not only by the nature of the animals, oxen 

ing more ſteady in drawing than horſes, but alſo by the 

"anne of yoking them, oxen being yoked in ſuch a manner 

that one force only is applied to the plough. 

Thus it appears, that no abſolute determination can be given, 

ich of theſe two ways of yoking cattle in ploughs is to be 
eſerred. Men muſt weigh the advantages and diſadvantages 
tending each way, and determine according to circumſtan- 
5, If the land is of a kind not eaſily plowed, the cattle not 
ll trained, and the plowman not expert, the werk will be 


lt periormed, if there is only one force applied tothe plough *, 
But 
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* When there are four horſes in the plough in pairs, they are 
monly yoked in ſuch a manner as to apply two forces to the 
ooh in different directions. If it is found proper to apply but 
de VIII. 5 1 one 
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But if the land is eaſy plowed, that is, has few things in it! 
incommode the plough in going ; it the cattle are well trained, 
and the plowman expert, the work will be well enough pn 
formed, and the labour leſs ſevere upon the cattle, if two * 
ces are applied to the plough in: different directions. 


Cf Plowing. 


The action of the plough, in ſtirring and turning over i 
ſoil, is called plowing. Plowing then ſerves the follovig 


purpoles : It increaſes the food of plants, enlarges their paſtur, low: 
prepares the vegetable food for entering their roots, deſtroy rtha 
weeds, and removes wetneſs. 1 

Plowing encreaſes the food of plants, by opening the {ci _ 
to receive the vegetable food from the air; and by enlatgigi VI 
the ſurface, and thereby expoſing a greater quantity of cle Jufac 
to its influence. aſed 

Plowing enlarges the paſture of plants, by opening the ſi and l 
if too ſolid, and making it firm if too light. aber 

Plowing prepares the vegetable food for entering the rot = 
of plants, by reducing vegetables to a ſtate of corruption, ail. - _ 
diſſolving oils. lurtac 

Plowing deſtroys weeds, by nk their ſeeds vegetat broke 
and then tearing up the young plants; and by expoſing the * 


roots to the drought. 5 
Plowing removes wetneſs, by laying up land in prope 


ridges. 
It may be ſaid, therefore, that plowing is one of the mai 


important operations in agriculture ; and that the greateſtca 
is to be taken in the performance of it. 


Thoupl 


plowin 


IT 


one force to the plough, and keep the horſes yoked in pairs, ü 
firſt pair muſt be yoked to the laft, in the ſame manner as tl 
two laſt horſes are commonly yoked to cach other, when there 


three or four yoked in a line. 
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Though plowing in general ferves all the purpoſes mention- 
d, yet commonly one of them only is chicily in view; and 
cccording to the deſign in view the work is to be per- 


in it 
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ormed. 


When the deſign of plowing is to encreaſe the ſood of 
ants, the ſurface cannot be made too uneven ; for the more 
neven that the ſurface is made, the greater quantity of the 
il is expoſed to the influence of the air, and the greater quan- 
ty of food procured®, 

When the deſign of plowing is to enlarge the paſture of 
plants, that kind is beſt that goes deepeſt, (provided the ſoil 
allows), and moſt effectually breaks the mold; for the deep- 
rthat the plough goes, the greater quantity of ſoil is employ- 
din vegetation ; and the more effectually that the mold is 
roken, the larger is the paſture in the ſame quantity +. 

V hen the deſign of plowing is to deſtroy root-weeds, the 
ſurface cannot be left too rough, nor the earth of the furrow 
iſed in too large pieces; for the rougher that the ſurface is, 
and the larger the pieces of earth raiſed, the drought has the 
eꝛſer acceſs, and more effectually operates in the deſtruction 
of the roots. 

When the deſign of plowing is to deſtroy ſeed-weeds, the 
ſurface cannot be made too ſmooth, nor the mold too much 
broken : for the ſmoother that the ſurface is made, and the 
more effectually that the mold is broken, the ſeeds are the more 
expoſed to the influence of the air, the ſap better preſerved, 
and their vegetation the more encouraged 1. When 
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The increaſing of the food of plants is often the chief deſign 
bf fallowing, and of giving the barley- ** che winter and ſpring 
low ing. 

The enlarging the paſture of plants is the chief deſign of 
plowing, when ſeed is to be ſown immediately after. 

The deſtruction of weeds of both kinds is often the end pro- 


poſed in ſummer-fallowing, and when the barley- land gets the 
enng - furrow. 
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When the deſign of plowing is to remove wetneſs, the lu. 
muſt be laid up in high and narrow ridges; for the great 
number that there are of furrows, there are the gien 
number of drains ; and the higher that the ridges are, the my 
eaſily the water finds its way to the furrows. 

Thus we ſee how this operation of plowing is to be perfor 
ed, according to the chief deſign in view. It often happen 
however, that land is in ſuch a condition as to require nm 
than one of theſe advantages which plowing is intended oe in 
promote. Theſe are ſometimes conſiſtent with each oe; Wh 
and the land may be plowed in ſuch a manner as beſt to mes 
mote all of them. Thus land is ſometimes, at the ſame tine: paſ 
poor and wet, and full of root-weeds : now, it may be plow rain b 
in ſuch. a, manner, as is molt proper for increaſing its food, :ed-we 
moving its wetneſs, and deſtroying its weeds : for, by en ve 
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plowing, its ſurface may be made uneven, which fits it HM Whe 
receiving an increaſe of food; it may be formed into na net 
and ſteep ridges, which beſt removes its wetneſs; and e 
carth may be raiſed in large pieces, which beſt expoſes em be 
roots of the weeds to be deſtroyed by the drought. tt be d 
At other times the land is in ſuch a ſituatjon, that the into: 
vantages which it requires from plowing are inconſiſtent vii ley 
each other, and it cannot be plowed in ſuch a manner a iff beit 
moſt proper for promoting all of them. Thus land, at the Thus 
ſame time, may be full both of ſeed- weeds and of root- wee", 
now, it cannot be plowed in ſuch a manner as 1s molt prope the pl 
to deſtroy both; for, by one plowing, it cannot be miei uro 
in pieces and left rough, which is neceſſary to deſtroy rod 0d 1s 7 
weeds, and have the mold broke and be made ſmooth, hid the ſoi 
is neceſſary to deſtroy ſeed weeds. This makes it neceſla e ploug 

to have one of theſe things chiefly in view at firſt, and to con 

ſider which of the two it is proper to begin with, and how t. e- 
k y lis 

work may be per ſormed in ſuch a manner, as the other mi * 
1 1 y ſoil, 
molt eaſily ſucceed, Thus, in the preſent caſe, the land it 
{ould be plowed, fo as to be raiſed in pieces, and to be wine 


rougt 
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web ; and in that condition it ſhould be allowed to lye, tiil 
- drought may be ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed the roots; and 
en it may be reduced, the pieces broke, and the ſurface 
ade ſmooth, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds, 

In plowing there are ſome general rules to be obſerved, 
hatever is the deſign of it. Thus, land is never to be plow- 
chen it is wet. When land is plowed wet, the deſign of 
lowing, whatever it may be, is fruſtrated; and this holds 
vein every kind of ſoil, 

When ſtiff ſoil is plowed wet, by drying too ſuddenly it be · 
mes ſo hard, that it can receive no benefit from the air, and 
e paſture in it is entirely ſhut up: root-weeds ſtrike root 
rin before the drought reaches them; and if there are any 
d-weeds, the ſurface cruſts ſo ſoon, that they are prevented 
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by aue vegetating. . 

s it ben light ſoil is plowed wet, though it may receive ſome 
narrooercit by expoſing a larger ſurface to the influence of the 
nd H, yet its pores, being full of water will prevent its paſture 
ſes em being enlarged ; and the root-weeds that are in it, will 


t be deſtroyed ; they will rather flouriſh, by being tranſplant- 
into a new paſture . In both kinds of ſoil the labour is 
ry ſevere upon the cattle, and the land is greatly damaged 
their going upon it, and treading it down with their feet. 
Thus it is alſo to be obſerved, that whatever is the deſign of 
ding, the quantity ot firm land taken off from the ſurface 
the plough in going, ought not to exceed the- widenefs of 
e furrow which the plough makes below. If it does, the 
nd is not clean plowed: it is only ſcratched, and a quantity 
the ſoil is left below untouched betwixt every furrow that 
e plough makes. | 
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* By light ſoil is here to be underſtood not ſandy, but ſpungy 
(ſy ſoil. The ſandy ſoil is in its nature fo free, and at the ſame 
e ſo compact, that little alteration can be made in its paſture 
plowing, | 
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The quantity of firm land to be taken off by the ploy, 
depends upon the deſign of plowing, and the nature of 6 
ſoil. 


on 


When the deſign of plowing is to increaſe the food! thi 
plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, whether the ſoil is ſtiff or ligh 900 
as great a quantity may be taken off as the plough can 1 _ 
conveniently ; becauſe the greater that the quantity is whi gl 
the plough takes off, the rougher and more uneven | pglſ 

ſurface is made; and the rougher and more uneven that 80 
ough 


ſurface is made, the more food is procured, and the n 
weeds more effect ually deſtroyed. 

When the deſign of plowing is to enlarge the paſture | 
plants, and deſtroy ſeed-weeds, though a large quantity n 
be taken off in light ſoil, that naturally falls in pieces wiz 
turned over, yet a ſmall quantity ought to be taken off in { 
land that is not ſo ealily reduced; becauſe the fmaller 6 
the quantity is which the plough takes off, the ſoil is then 
effectually broken, and the ſurface made the ſmoother; y 
the more effectually that the mold is broken, and the mc 
er that the ſurface is made, the paſture is the more enlary 
and the weeds more effectually deſtroyed, This is agreeat 
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to the ordinary practice, introduced no doubt from experiend Aga 
for we find that a much leſs quantity is taken off when lx 1 
gets the ſeed-furrow, the chief deſign of which is to enlx =_ 
the paſture, than at any other plowing. 

In the directions which we have given about plowing, WW* This 
have had chiefly in our view land employed in tillage ; it Wh" Seco 
neceſſary to add ſomething with reſpect to the plowing in th 
or opening up graſs-ground. | The 

The Engliſh writers on agriculture, when giving dite abo 
about the opening up of graſs- ground, always ſuppoſe that Mee p 
land is to be ſummer fallowed ; and they recommend to (and 
as deep at firſt as the nature of the ſoil will allow. Tiny the 
ſign this reaſon, That it is not poſſible to plow deeper . be 
wards. They likewiſe direct to turn the earth upſide ci D 
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on its back, as we have called it. The reaſon they aſſign 
his, is, that the ſward or turf may be the ſooner rotten *. 
dome perſons have tried this method of breaking up graſs 
und in Scotland, but they found great difficulty in redu- 
git: and, notwithſtanding the aſſertions of ſome of the 
diſh writers, we have reaſon to believe that many find it 
likewiſe in England: for Mr Tull, in his chapter upon 
oughs, tells us, That if the turf lye long without being 
ed, the graſs from the edges will ſpread and form a new 
if, and that the roots often ſet up new heads, and the for- 
cr heads are converted to roots. As Mr 'Tull's deſign is to 
on the neceſſity of the four-coultered plough, we need not 
ubt but he has a little exaggerated the matter; for, upon a 
now inſpeCtion, it will be found, that if the turf is turned 
on its back, the graſs will grow only from the ſides. How- 
en we may conclude, from what he ſays, that the land in 
gland is not ſo eaſily reduced in this manner, as ſome of 
e writers pretend . 
On our rich lands in Scotland, we follow a method the 
reverſe of this which has been mentioned. We com- 
only ſow after one plowing of graſs-ground, and we plow 
hallow and narrow as poſſible; and alſo ſet the turf as ex- 
actly 
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* This however 1s net the ordinary method uſed in England ; 
in Scotland they plow ſhallow and narrow in winter, and ſow 
bs in the ſpring, 

The author of the new ſyſtem of agriculture, in giving direc- 
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direct about the method of breaking up graſs- ground, mentions on- 
that rec plowings before ſowing with wheat, whether in ſtiff or 
d top it land. He propoſes, that the firſt plowing ſhould be begun 


ut the firſt of April, and ended about the middle of June; and 
it the ſecond ſhould be begun about the middle of June, and 
Ihed about the end of July. If the ſecond plowing is begun on 
lame part of the field where the firſt plowing was begun, the 


be ſays, will be found ſufficiently rotten when it is turned 
again, 


1 


aCtly as poſſible upon its edge. It is not our buſineſ in g 
place to conſider the propriety of ſowing after one * 
We may only obſerve, that if the land is good, a good © 
may be expected; and if there is a good crop, the turf wal: 
be completely rotten before next ſeaſon. What we haue! 
conſider, is, which is the moſt proper method to break and 
duce the turf. May I be allowed to ſay, without giving of 
fence to Improvers, that the Scots method is rather the bel 
It is certain, that the thinner and narrower that the turf ; 
ken off, it is the more eaſily torn aſunder; and the more 
actly that it ſtands on its edge, the harrows in going ac 
take the firmer hold, and make the greater impreſſion. 

If this kind of graſs ground is plowed before winter, in 6 
manner mentioned, ſhallow and narrow, and the turf ſet upo 
its edge, it may be expected, if we ate favoured with 
little froſt, that in the ſpring the turf will be in ſuch a 
dition, as to be eaſily torn aſunder by the harrows, and from 
land itſelf in a proper condition to be ſown with oats, or tol 
fummer-fallowed, and ſown with wheat. 


Our barren lands we break up in the ſame manner 2 VI 


commended by the Engliſh writers, plow deep, and tum f | pe 
turf over on its back. It ſeems, that the plants which gw 3 
/ le 


on theſe lands, have tougher and ſtronger roots than thoſe th 
grow on rich lands, This makes it more difficult to bre 
the turf, If the earths of the furrows are ſet on their edg 
the harrows turn them back, inſtead of tearing them aſund: 
This happens whether the land is plowed deep or fhalla 
But when the earths are turned on their back, and the b 
plowed deep, the harrows raiſe a kind of mold upon the bag The 
of the turf, by which the hollows betwixt the earths are till will 
up, and nouriſhment afforded for the ſeed, the greateſt pore, wh 
of which falls into theſe hollows. yo noſt pre 

There is another method propoſed for opening up gra turning 
ground, and that is by trench-plowing. This manner of po bel is 


ing is performed by one plough following another in the fan Ne y 
trac 
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ick. The plough that goes firſt, turns over the ſward of 
and the one that follows, turns up ſome inches of ſoil 
pon it. By this method there is ſufficient nouriſhment 
ovided for the crop, and the [ward is rotten before next 
eaſon * 

This kind of plowing needs not be confined to the opening 
p of graſs-ground ; it may be uſed in any ſoil that is deep; 
or by it ſome new ſoil is turned up; and a greater quantity 
mployed in ene 
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Deſcription of a farm in England —Profits of a Dairy conſiſt 
ing of thirty Cows ; method of management, and making 
cheeſe. 


From a Treatiſe concerning the manner of Fallowin g Ground, 
gc. See No LV. p. 164. and No V. p. 218. 


N ſome places of England, where the commons are of any 
| great extent, the farmers do not improve their ground fo 
uch in corns, as in breeding of cattle and ſheep, &c. which 
ey ſell, at good advantage, to the ſouthern counties; but 
Il their paſture grounds, except theſe commons, are very well 
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1 7 cloſed; and delicately kept and divided, as follows, viz. So 
„ 2 uch thereof as ſufficiently ſummer-paſtures their cows, which 
* ey allow the calf to ſuck two or three weeks; they then ſin- 
the lat Zer- 


the ba * The plough that goes firſt ſhould have a feathered ſock, if the 
ire hd will allow it, and the moid-board ſhould be caſt far outwards 
teſt pi ore. where it is fixed to the leſſer handle. For this kind of ſock 

moſt proper for raiſing the ſward ; and this kind of mold-board 
p gu turning it upon its back, It is neceſſary to add, that where 
of plot foil is ſhallow, the turf ſhould be taken off as thin as poſſible; 
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ger-feed them with the milk nine weeks more, and after th, 
weans them, puts them in a good paſture, and makes bun 
and cheeſe of the milk of their cows. 

They allot ſo much of their ground for ſummer.graſing 
their old ſheep, ewes, and lambs, which they diſpoſe of wh 
fat; and all their young ſheep or young cattle of two or thres 
years old, paſture all the ſummer in the commons; which 
they bring in, in the winter time, to paſture on the groung 
whereon the old ſheep was fed in ſummer; and in any 
of weather or ſtorm, they bring them into a hain'd incloſur; 
in the middle whereof the hay that was cut off it ſtands fen 
ced, which, in part, they beſtow upon the ſheep, if the ſtor 
continues. 

It is obſerved, that they keep as much ground for hay, ; 
maintains all their cows and cattle ; and after they take th 
hay off it, they hain it carefully till a ſtorm come, and the 
put in their two or three years old and other yeld cattle, . 
paſture there all winter: and the hay that is generally hui 
and fenced in the middle of the incloſure, is cut down as the 
bave uſe for it, and given to the beaſts alongſt the ſides of th 
hedges, or where there is moſt bield. | 

They moſtly keep their cows in houſes in the winter. time 
eſpecially if they calve in that ſeaſon: But in Cumberl 
and Northumberland they let their cows, except ſuch 282 
to calve, lye out all winter, and feed them with hay, if tt 
place be well incloſed and warm; and ſome keeps them 
clofſes or ſhades at the back of their ſtables, with open toc 
falds from the wall of the ſtable, wherein racks are placed i 
their hay; and they feed all their oxen for flaughter after i 
ſame manner. They give them no grain, but good hay, 
cept five or ſix weeks before killing or ſelling, when they gi 
them two, three, or four forpets ſplit beans and oats in ada 
at ſeveral times, as the cattle are of largeneſs: and it is inlo 
med, they give their hay a good heat in the ſtack, till it | 


reddiſh, of the colour of a tod or fox, which both fattens then 
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[nd they eat it far better than otherwiſe ; but the horſes love 
: well wone and green. 
[n Biſhoprick and Yorkſhire, they commonly divide their 
grounds in three parts, viz. corn-ground, paſture-ground, 
nd meadow-ground, which we call hay-ground. For ex- 
anple, a farmer that pays eighty pounds ſterling yearly, will 
wwe one hundred acres of ground; ſixty thereof in corn, 
wenty-five for paſture, and fifteen for meadow; and that 
corn- ground is again divided into three parts, one third fal- 
bowed, and the other two parts for wheat, rye, bear, oats, peas, 
or beans, according as their ground is in condition; and they 
ne obliged by their tacks, to lay on yearly upon their fallow- 
round, all their year's muck, beſides ſo many hundred bolls 
lime; and every third year to fallow down again, and repeat 
he muck and lime: but, in ſome places, they are allowed to 
tke the third crop, and then to fallow down. By thus ſo fre- 
quent manuring and reſting their grounds, the produce is con- 
iderable, ſeldom under the tenth pickle: the lime is ſo far 
from prejudging the ground, that it enriches it either for corn 
or graſs. 
And in order to give a clearer view, how and in what man- 
zer they divide and improve their grounds in Yorkſhire, you 
ſhall have a particular account given by a farmer in that country, 
vith reſpeCt to his own management. His poſſeſſion conſiſts of 
fre hundred acres Engliſh meaſure, all incloſed, for which he 
pys two hundred and twenty pounds ſterling yearly, and he 
fivides it as follows; one hundred acres of laboured ground, 
two bundred and fifty of paſture, and one hundred and fifty 
fr hay : Of the firſt ground he fallows down yearly about thirty 
xres, on which he lays his two years dung; for in that coun- 
ty they never lead out the dung of one year's gathering; he 
plows twenty acres of the reſt for wheat, fifteen for barley, five 
br rye, and twenty-five for oats 3 and ſometimes, when the 
vheat-ground is very ſtrong, in place of barley he ſows beans. 
He 
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He takes three crops at moſt, viz. wheat, barley, oats h x: 
beans, and fallows down. 

Upon his paſture-ground he keeps fix horſes and eight oxn Mon. 
for his work, one hundred ewes for lambs, they lamb abowMiicy a 
the end of February, and ſells off the lambs, except ſuch ke 
do not fatten. Item, Fifteen cows, and brings up their young 
and the queys which he keeps not for his own uſe, are ſpayed 
and gelded about a month old, and gelds the others at the ſans 
age. Item, Three hundred wedders, which he buys abon 
Martinmas, and winters them in his parks, feeds them vi 
hav in a great ſtorm, and ſells them off in ſummer, after th; 
are fat ; he commonly gives for the wedders ten ſhillinntore t 
ſterling, and he will get for them fifteen, beſides their fleece 
and ſeventeen ſhillings when they have the fleece. Item, He 
buys yearly twenty-five oxen at Whitſuntide for fatning onfWicore 
his paſture z ſuch as are not ſold off in the ſummer, are Ho f 
upon the fog of the hay grounds with his cows which arene amd t. 
ver houſed, but foddered without doors upon the paſture 
and he allows none of his ſheep the fog either of the cows d 
of the hay, but remains ſtill in the ſame paſture: ſuch « 
the oxen as are not ſold in ſummer, are brought in, 
month before they be killed, to a houſe thrice a day, to ge 
ſplit beans for fatning them, and at each time about the mea 
ſure of half a peck is given them. He pays for each pair 
ſuch oxen twelve or fourteen pounds ſterling, and after th 
are full fat with graſs, and fold before Martinmas, he com 
monly makes fifty ſhillings ſterling profit on each: Theſe! 
fattens with hay and ſplit beans, and makes five pound ſterln nds 


each. 

Upon this labouring he keeps only three ſervants, n 
hires a fourth in plowing- time, ſo that he labours his who 
hundred acres with two ploughs, and plows none in the vit 
ter ſeaſon ; he keeps two women ſervants for milking d 
cows in the ſummer-time, and in the winter they cut do! 
and give them hay. 
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Nita, He feeds all his work horſes with good hay, and 
urtly with beans and oats, and beds them with ſtraw ; to his 
ork oxen he gives only ſtraw, and beds them with the ſame; 
ey are never houſed, and get their meat in a fold at the 
ck of their ſtables in ſtanding hecks. The dyke of their 
14 is made of whins as follows: They hold the whins, and 
by one whin acroſs another, the root to root, and the tops 
e n ereof out on both ſides ; when it is a yard or ell high, they 
about on great ſtones, the broadeſt and heavieſt they can get, 
vii carries it another yard high, and tops it again with ſtones, 
hich is reckoned the warmeſt of any fold, and it will laſt 
nile dove twenty years, being an ell and a half of thickneſs. 

In ſtore countries, where they have great, herds of ewes, 
m, Her drive them all into a cloſs, a little before they lamb, and 
liſcovers by their uthers, ſuch as are with lamb, and pulls the 
rool from their uthers, in caſe the wool ſhould hinder the 
amb to ſuck ; for if the lamb ſhould ſwallow any of the wool, 
tis certain death to it, which, by experience, they find lying 
n its ſtomach, When they kill a good lamb for their own 
le, they take it from an old ewe, and takes a lamb from a 
immer that ſhould not had a lamb, and puts it on the old 
we, The method they uſe to make the ewe take with the 
ew lamb, is, they put her in a dark houſe with the lamb, 
nd lets her faſt till ſhe take with it. 
It remains now to give you the deſcription of the dairy a 
entleman in Cumberland poſſeſſed, of a farm of ſixty pounds 
year, upon which he keeps only thirty cows, not above four 
nds price, entirely for milkneſs; and orders it ſo, that they 
lay all calve about the middle of April, ſells off the calves, 
fer ſucking their mothers fifteen days, for fix ſhillings ſter- 
** Ing the piece: Then he employs all his milk without cream- 
ng it, for cheeſe : and ſo careful is he to preſerve the cream 
that purpoſe, that he buys butter for the uſe of his family. 
his cows fall not to calve the middle or end of April, he 
diſpoſes 
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diſpoſes of them, and buys others, calved at that time, to ſup 
ply their place: He gives his cows the beſt of his graſs; n« 
ver houſes them, but feeds them in his incloſures upon hay a 
winter: he keeps a man, and four women ſervants for mil 
ing them in the ſummer time, and the man ſerves for ſodde den 
ing them in winter. He ſells all his cheeſe to the merchan 
of Edinburgh and Newcaſtle, *at two-pence one farbig 
Engliſh pound “; and the whey to the poor people in the cou 
try for a penny ty four >cots pints. He plows no more « 
his farm than ſerves his family in wheat and bear. Nets, ion i 
puts no ſalt amongſt the curd ; but after the cheeſe cone 
from the preis, he puts it in pickle : And his * for mak 
ing cheeſe is as follows: 

To make ſteep tor your cheeſe, take the maw * a calfi 
and ſweet, clean it well, and after it is well waſhed, take q oder 
Iy the ſkin of it, and ſalt it well, and let it lye three or abt b 
days in fait, then take it out, and ſtretch it on two ſticks, 
croſs the other, and hang it up to dry in a clean part of our n. 
kitchen; after it is dry, uſe it as you have occaſion ; two i 
ches of it ſquare will ſerve ten cows milk, being ſteeped ¶ er, u. 
night before, and ſqueezed, and will next day ſerve the mil . 
of three or four. Good ſteep is a great art in making cheek 
therefore tollow exactly the above direction. ours, \ 

If your milk be not new come from the cows, warm it j It to 
- blood-warm-without creaming, put it in a ſweet clean H it 
for the purpoſe, then put too the ſteep; and be ſure you gi 
it no more than what will make it come lightly : After be ny 
comes, ſtir it with your hand till it be gathered, and that ent- 
cheeſe go one way, and the whey another; then take the che 
up into a ſtrainer, or cloath made of ſuch as our Duddingſtos 
harden; then work it with your hands extreamly well, oe c 


you get as much of the whey from it as poſſible; then 
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This Eſſay was wrote in the year 1721, when every kind Wi. of t 


proviſion was at a rate much in proportion to the above price 
cheeſe. 
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in a clean thin linnen cloath, and put it in your cheeſe fat, 
« rather a rimmery which is far better for the ſhape of the 
eeſe : the rimmer is juſt an aſh-hoop, which they gird their 
oms with, without any bottom made of the deepneſs and 
ideneſs as your cheeſe requires: Then put it to the preſs 
fer it is tightly covered with the linnen-cloath, by laying it 
athe middle thereof, and fixing it very well, that it may not 
ive way in preſſing ; let it ſtand two hours in the preſs, as 
I preſſed as poſſible ; it is then taken out, and the cloth 
vm it; but before you put it in again, rub a little ſalt on it, 
nd obſerve there is no ſalt put in the curd, or in the cheeſe 
fore this time; it is afterwards put in a dry cloath, the one 
| below, and the other above it: that which is above, you 


alf x ie to ſtop it in as hard as you can about the cheeſe with a 
ke a oden knife, and put it to the preſs again; preſs it about 
or bu bt hours, then take it out, and put it in another dry cloth 

athout ſalt ; turn it every time and preſs it a third time, till 


ur next cheeſe be ready; when you take it out, and rubs 
with alt, as well as if you were falting beef ; immediately 
fer, wrap the round ring of the cheeſe with a garter made of 
nen-yarn, and pin it at the end, which keeps the cheeſe in 
good ſtiape; and then let it lye in the brime twenty-four 
ours, which is the ſalt that comes off the cheeſe : Add a little 
lt to your brime every time you put in a new cheeſe, to 
ke it ſtrong; fo that in a few days the brime will cover 
e cheeſe : When you find your brime turning unſavoury, 
ke new brime or pickle, turn it in the brime-fat twice in 
enty-four hours, and always rub a little ſalt on the top of 
then take it out, and dry it with a cloath; turn it every 
in your ſhelf for two months; and till ſuch time as you 
hole of your cheeſe, obſerve that your ſhelf board, and the 
dards, tables, &c. you afterwards lay your cheeſe upon, be 
good thick timber, broader than your cheeſe z and let the 
ter continue about them five or ſix days, covering the whole 
by of the cheeſe. 
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An Eſſay on the beſt method of making Butter —0n th, ,, 


nagement of a Dairy, and ſalting Butter for keeping 


exportation. Tt 
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[From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, Congg; 
chiefly of the moſt curious Diſcoveries made in the ſever] hi 
vinces of France, Germany, Flanders, Switzerland, Kc. 2 
communicated by the learned in thoſe countries for the impry 
ment of Britiſh Huſbandry.J] d wi 
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Conſiderable trade for butter being carried on in Frand 
not only for the ſupply of the great towns in the king 
dom, but alſo for the uſe of the colonies, it is natural thaty 
ſhould contribute as much as poſſible to the perfection of i 
commodity ; and this ſubject appeared to be of ſo much i 
more importance, as Normandy is capable of ſupplying ave 
conſiderable quantity of the beſt butter, for it abounds wit 
excellent paſtures, which maintain a great number of mi 
cows. PR | 5 
All the inhabitants of Normandy know the defects of t 
butter they make, but few of them are ſenſible that theſe d 
fects are leis to be attributed to the quality of their milk, th 
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to the manner in which they manage their dairies. "I 
One ſingle diſtrict is well ſkilled in this matter, and te 
other has benefited by i:s example in the courſe of a ge 


number of years. 

By adopting the method practiſed in the country of Br 
which I am now about to deſcribe, our butter would be del 
cious and good at every ſcaſon of the year; it would becon 
a capital article of houſewifery, as it would be proper for fa 
ing, and would keep for years together: by this means 
might become an article of commerce, in preference to bu 
ter made in a different manner, and fave large ſums of mont 
to the kingdom, which are now ſent abroad to purchaſe ti 
commodity, though of an inferior quality. 
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g hervations made at Merval, en the manner of making But- 


the n. ter in the country of Bray. 


ping | 
The milk is ſet in cellars arche4 over with brickwork, deep 
and cool, ſomewhat reſembling ſuch vaults as are beſt adapted 
keeping wine 1n proper order. The temperature of the air 
In them, in winter as well as ſummer, is nearly from eight to 
en degrees of M. Reaumur's Thermometer. They are pav- 
{ with ordinary tiles, or imply with bricks laid flat. 

When there is any reaſon to apprehend the heat penetrat- 
ng into the cellars, the vent-holes are ſtopped with ſtraw dur- 


Ing the heat of the day. 
In winter they take care that the cold ſhould not get into 


his cellar, by ſtopping the vent-holes in like manner in froſty 
weather. 

The door to theſe cellars, and the vent- holes ſhould be 
ther on the north or weſt fide ; the door is often within the 
relling- houſe, but always in a room where no fire is kept. 
Neatneſs and cleanlineſs are ſo very eſſential in this cellars 
hat no wooden uteuſiis, boards, &c. are ſuffered to be in it; 
cauſe as theſe would ſoon rot in ſuch a cool place, a diſagree- 
de and muſty ſmell would iſſue from them. 

Not the leaſt dirt is to be ſeen either on the roof, the edges 
the air-holes, of on the floor; and in order to preſerve this 
eunels, the pavement is frequently waſhed ;z and no-body 
mes 11 without putting on a pair of flippers, which ſtand 
ady at he door. 

The p.r'ons who have the care of the dairy put them on 
re, firſt pulling off their ordinary ſhoes; the leaſt ſmell, 
ter than that of milk, which ſhould be perceived in the 
ure, would be thought to injure the quality of the butter, 
d would be attributed to the want of care in the maids. 
Cleanlineſs is thought ſo extreamly neceſſary towards the 
Ing good butter, that in Saxony and Bavaria, they rub 
N VII. D d d and 
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and waſh the cows before they milk them, if they happet 
to have lain down in the cow-houſe. 
The keelers in which the new milk is put, are earths 
diſhes ſcolded in hot water, in order to get off the ſtale ni 
that may be ſoaked into their ſubſtance. This ſtale milk 
an inviſible leaven, though well known, which ſours the n. 
milk. Conſtant experience has diſcovered this inconvenieng 
'Theſe diſhes are fifteen inches wide at the top, fix at the hy 
tom, and ſix inches deep. Theſe dimenſions are from out 
ſide to outſide; if they were deeper it would be hurtful, 
they were wider it would be inconvenient. 
The milk is brought from the paſtures in the wooden pil 
or earthen pans, in which it was milked. 
All copper veſſels are eſteemed dangerous to be uſed in adair 
The milk is ſuffered to remain quiet about an hour on f 
dairy floor, till the froth is gone off, and the natural heat 
had has quitted it. It is then poured into the diſhes throuy 
a ſieve, ſo that no cow hairs or dirt may. remain in it. 
The diſhes are ſet on the floor of the dairy, after it! 
been well cleaned ;. the coolneſs of the place communicat 
itſelf to the diſhes, and prevents the milk from curdling; | 
every thing that is done in the dairy, is in order to hinder i 
milk from curdling and growing four in fummer bctoret 
cream is taken off; and in the winter to prevent the da 
from being ſo cold, as that the milk ſhould be frozen, ort 
the butter ſhould be with difficulty made, on account of t 
cream having been chilled. 
The diſhes being in this manner filled, are twenty 
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hours, and ſometimes leſs on the dairy floor; they are th 
ſkimmed ; they ſhould not be left longer, becauſe the ct 
would Joſe it ſweetneſs, becoming thick, and the milk un 
it might curdle and grow jour; and where this is the cat, 

good butter can be expected. 
the ſeimming is performed in the following manner, 
ria:d gently raiſes the diſh, laying the lip of its 
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ge pan, and with her finger's end, ſhe divides the cream 
ir the lip of the diſh, in ſuch a manner, that the milk which 
underneath, may be poured off into the great pan through 
Ms diviſion, leaving the cream by itſelf in the diſh. 

All the diſhes which were ſet at the ſame time, are in this 
inner at the ſame time emptied, and all the cream is put 
ogether in proper pans, in order to be churned at the zppoint- 
d hour. | | 

At the time of the year when it is neceſſary to milk the 
ows three times a day, this work is to be three times a day 
epeated, when the milk has been ſet in the diſhes twenty- 
four hours. 

It is neceffary to obſerve, that the difhes being only fix in- 
hes deep, the cream riſes much ſooner to the ſuperfices, and 
s generally all rifen in about eighteen or twenty hours, par- 
ticularly when the coolnels of the air in the dairy prevents the 
milk from curdling. 


If the weather is tempeſtuous, very hot, or inclines to thun- 
der, the cream riſes a great pace, and the milk will quickly 


curdle and grow ſower, but this muſt be prevented thus; as 
ſoon as the dairy maid hears the thunder at a diſtance, ſhe 
runs to the dairy, ſtops up the vent holes, cools the pavement 
by throwing down ſome water, and then ſkims all the diſhes 
wherein the cream has riſen a little. 

In ſome extraordinary caſes, the cream riſes in leſs than 
twelve hours. | 

When the milk is thus drawn off from beneath the cream 
by ſtooping the diſhes, within the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
x fartheit, the butter milk which is in the cream is not in the 
leaſt four, and the ſame may be ſaid of the ſkimmed milk. 
Ibis laſt being then a very thin liquid, no part of it remains 
in the cream, ſo that there will be no danger of the cream 
fouring in four or five days, whilſt it is kept in the dairy before 
x is churned. 


They 
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They who are acquainted with the manner in which 
dairies are managed in Upper and Lower Normandy, may 
eaſily judge that their diſhes, which are above as large ag 
as thoſe made uſe of in the country of Bray, cannot be coolel 
like theſe latter; that the cuſtom they have of pouring the 
warm milk into them, abſolutely defeats the intention of keey. 
ing them cool; that the cream cannot riſe to the ſurface 
theſe large diſhes, ſo quickly as to be taken off before the milk 
bencath is {our ; that the cuſtom of leaving theſe large diſhes 
expoſed to ail varieties of heat and cold, though either may bein 
extreme, without taking the leaſt care to guard againſt the . 
tural bas! ſmell, or dirtineſs of the place, are ſtill more oppolit 
to what ought to be done; and finally, that to leave the milk 
to grow four and curdle, ſkimming it only once in five, fix 
or even eight days, and ſometimes more, are cuſtoms which 
tend to ſpoil both the milk and the cream, inſomuch that no 
good conſequences can reſult from them. 

Common experience convinces us, that the acid parts de. 
ſtroy thoſe which are more fat, and of greater ſubſtance, an! 
that they give the conſiſtence of ſoap, to what they do not te- 
duce to water: it is alſo well known in the country of Bray, 
that the cream taken off whilſt it is light, new, and ſweet, 
from milk that is alſo ſweet, yields a larger quantity of butter, 
in proportion, than when it is taken off ſtale, from curded, four, 
old milk; the butter in this laſt cafe, is not only in ſmaller 
quantity, but it is more rank, cannot be kept freth, and is by 
no means proper for ſalting, which is the principal object 
this eſſay. | | 

I know ſeveral diſtrifts in this province (Normandy) where 
the butter is good and fine flavoured in ſpring and autumn, 
but rank and bad in ſummer, becauſe the coolneſs of the 
ſpring and autumn has nearly the ſame effect on their daities, 
as the inhabitants of the country of Bray, induſtriouſly endes 
your to cauſe the whole year round. But when the ſummer 
| | advances, 
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vancess the ſourneſs of the milk ſpoils the butter, and makes 
of no value, though their paſtures are excellent, 


hich 
may 


again we may reaſonably conclude, that if they had better ma- 
led NNeement, they would not loſe the advantages they might 
7 the wrally expect from the fine weather of the ſummer, when 
keep. i: craſs is infinitely better and more plentiful. 


ce of WM! know a farm, the chief profit of which ariſes from butter; 


mik Ms farm, when occupied by intelligent and ſenſible people, 
diſhes ed butter which ſold for the ſame price, as the beſt made 
be in che country of Bray; the land, however, coming into the 
e n. Nis of a farmer who knew but little of this matter, and 


Polite 


> milk 


of wife was full fraught with the prepoſſeſſions the had 
unt in the country of Caux, and which ſhe exactly follow- 
turing the nine years of the leaſe, the butter made in that 
ve was conſtantly fold for the worſt ſort, at a third part leſs 
ce than his neighbours, and neither the remonſtrances of 
landlord, nor the loſs ſhe every week ſuffered, could ever 
ſuade this woman to alter her method. 

For eight years paſt, this ſame farm has been in the hands 
anew tenant, an induſtrious intelligent man, who adopting 
dd methods, the butter he made was immediately eſteem- 
the beſt in the country, and is conſtantly ſold at a price 
ordingly, in the market of Gournay. 

o this farmer am I obliged, for the deſcription of the ma- 
ement of a dairy which I am now giving. 

[his anecdote proves, that the advantage of this method 
no means depends on the ſoil, though it be ever ſo good. 

All the milk that is ſkimmed, muſi immediately be taken 
of the dairy, leſt it ſhould in any way injure the cream, 
utumn, Wi this latter is kept four or five days, or even a week, before 
of the W churned ; but it is at the ſame time to be obſerved, 
lajries, t the leſs time the cream is kept, the finer flavoured will be 
endes- ¶ butter that is made of it. 

ummer Bn extenſive farms, where the quantity of cream is too large 
vance”, We managed in common churns, they uſe a barrel churn, 
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One of theſe conſiſts of a barrel about three feet long, An 
two feet and one half in its largeſt diameter, the whole meaſure i ur 
from out to out. On each head is an iron ſpindle, faſtened 
with a croſs to the head, and on each ſpindle is a winch. 

The ſpindles reſt on a horſe or ſtand, made on Purpoſe q 
ſuch a height that the women may eaſily turn the churn, 

The iron croſſes by which the ſpindles are faſtened to th 
heads of the barrel, prevent their being any neceſſity of an ai ou 
paſſing through it, as there muſt be no iron within fide th | 
barrel. The winches are made three feet long, that two M app 
even three people may work at each, when the quantity 
butter in the churn requires it. 1 


their 
It 


ly 


board 


fafl 


turnir 


. Within the barrel are two boards, faſtened edgeways, on 
i thre 


on each ſide the aparture hereafter mentioned, to the ſtare 
and running the length of the barrel on that edge, but on t 
other edge they are chamfered off at the ends, in order to pe 
mit the liquid part to paſs eafily whilſt the churn is turning 

One hundred pounds of butter at a time may be made in 
churn of this ſize ; there are larger, and ſome on the conti 
are leſs; in other reſpects, it is not much matter in what i 
ſtruments the butter is made, provided there is no intermill 


in the making. The barrel churn is uſed for greater expe - 
tion, where a large quantity of butter is made at a time, at = 
any inſtrument that will accompliſh this end, may indiſcin uy 
nately be made uſe of. In : 
The cream being put into the churn, the aperture wil. . .. 
ſhould be at leaſt fix inches wide, is to be cloſed with ap PE 
covered with linnen dipped in a lye, which I ſhall deſcribe „bee 
and by, and ſecured by an iron bar. Over the bar paſſes I 
iron pin, which being driven into two ftaples faſtened to 1 
barrel, makes every thing ſecure. y = . 
Four or fix people turn the churn, till the butter is m nd *, 
which will be in one hour in ſummer, but in winter wil er 


quire ſeveral hours; this work does not coſt much, for 
farm 
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-mer's maids are helped by ſome poor women in the neigt;- - 


pl | — 
wurhood, who have only a little butter - milk given them for 


eaſurey 


ened ooihcir trouble. 

ch. It is very evident, that the motion of the churn continu- 
poſe dM uv agitates the cream, for every turn it falls twice from one 
rn, board to the other, and they know when the butter is made, 
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is falling in a Jump. The butter - milk is then drawn off 
krough a hole about an inch diameter, on one fide the 
lege aperture, which hole had, during the operation, been 
ſtopped by a wooden plug. 

Through this hole a pail of cold water is poured, by means 
fa funnel, and the plug being again gut in, they continue 
uming the churn, to waſh. and cool the butter. This work 
s three times repeated, if they would have it well cleaned, 
nd it is left ſeveral hours to cool in the laſt water, that it may 
be the firmer, if the weather is very hot. 

When the butter is tufficiently cooled, the great plug is 
pulled out, and the butter is taken with the hand from the 
churn, in pieces of two or three pounds weight ezch, of which 
Jumps of different weights are made, to fifty pounds, by heap- 
ing it in a cloth purpotely dipped in lye. 

The largeſt lumps are molt eſteemed, becauſe they keep 
deter in carriage. | 

They mark the lumps with wooden ſpoons, and notched 
ſticks, in order to decorate thei. 
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In winter, butter having no colour, the natural paleneſs of 


bil. . .. 
4 y tis liſagreeable to the ſeller, to the buyer, and much more fo 
** tothe conſumer. 
paſſe They have diſcovered a method of giving it the colour 


lat is natural to it in ſummer, without injuring the quality 
al the butter, or inteCting it with any taſte whatever. 
They get a large quantity of Marygold flowers; either 


mi | 
re wnble or Gogle are equally good, provided they are freſh 
pathered-; | 
for 


Theſe 
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Theſe are put into a ſtone pot as faſt as they are gathers 


and being preſſed down, the pot is covered and ſet int 4 — 
dairy. as th 
After ſome months, all theſe flowers are converted int, from 
thick liquid, of the colour of a Marygold flower this qu for 
they uſe in winter, to colour their butter; they mix à {nM them 
quantity of it with ſome cream, which they put into the chu ſiren 
when they fill it. | «it 
Experience teaches them to put the neceſſary quantity, cu cucec 
ding to the fulneſs of the colour they would give the butte, Th 
This colour is laſting, for the butter never loſes it. M. 7 
gold flowers, which give it no bad quality, are known o ;i0;r 
alexipharmic and ſudorific, but the ſmall quantity that is pol tra ti 
into butter, has no ſenſible effect. in ſor 
| | whicl 
Of the neatneſs and cleanlineſs required in making Butte | 
Butter is not only apt to ſtick to what is not very clean, hy 3 
alſo to every thing that has been waſhed well, or even cl they | 
ded with hot water, if it is not firſt rinſed with lye, made WM in thi 
fine aſhes, or of Roman nettles bruiſed till they no long count 
ſting; the laſt are generally uſed, and every time a pan, clo qualit 
or other utenſil, has been employed in the dairy, either f I 
holding milk, cream, or butter, they ſhould be rinſed inth uſed, 
lye, betore they ale again uſed : and moreover, the miſtre As 
who is generally the perſon that makes up the butter, af une, 
takes it out of the churn, is obliged to rub her hands a dur { 
arms with this lye, or the butter would ſtick to them. the fa 
W 
Of the Uſes to which the Skimmed Milk, Butter Milk, Oc. a = 
applied. 
The poorer kind of people drink the butter - milk, which Ou. 
taken out of the churn, by way of food; they alſo make bro king 
of it in the farmer's houſe for the men and maids, and mo! — 


ten bran with it to feed the poultry, &c. No 


OS 


athr The ſkimmed milk they give to their calves, warm, mixing 
nto U bak water with it. This milk being very thin in body; 

u the more ſubſtantial and nouriſning part is taken away 
imd om it, often gives the calves a weakneſs, of which ſeveral 
s fu formerly died; but they are pretently recovered, by letting 

2 ſn them ſuckle their mothers, which ſoon reſtores them to their 

e chu firength and vigour. This remedy is, however, expenſive, 
i; it deprives the farmer of the butter, which would be pro- 

yy ach duced by the cows milk. | 

utter, They ſay, that if the ſkimmed milk was half-mixed with 

y water, in which turneps, parſneps, or any ſweet and nou- 
n to timing roots had been boiled, the animals, fo far from con- 
t 1s acting a weakneſs, will grow far, the juice of theſe plants 

in ſome ſort, ſuppiying the place of the fat parts of the milk 
which are taken away 
Butter | am of opinion, this method might without any riſk be 
tried; but it is neceſſary to take notice to the country people, 
that in general, they uſe copper veſſels to heat the milk which 
they give to their calves ; the copper of theſe veſſels depoſits 
in this milk, which is naturally inclined to be four on ac- 
count of its being deprived of its more oily parts, a corroſive 
quality, capable of injuring young calves, and even killing them. 
lt would be much ſafer, if earthen veſſels or iron pots were 
uſed, as theſe communicate no bad qualities. 

As to ſuch of the ſkimmed milk as the calyes do not con- 
ſum e, it is curdled by art as ſpeedily as poſſible, leſt it ſhould 
turn ſour 3 ordinary cheeſes are made of it, which are uſed in 
the farmer's own family, or fold to the poor; finally, the whey 
which is preſſed out of theſe cheeſes, with the ſkimmed milk 
that is not applied to this uſe, ſerves to feed the pigs withal. 


Of the methed of ſalting Butter. 


Our endeavours ſhould tend towards making butter fit for 
lalting, as by that means it may become an object of com- 
meice, either in the interior parts of the kingdom, the ther 

K Eee countries 
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countries of Europe; or, finally, for the parts beyond th In! 
tropic. rink 

The method we have deſcribed gives to butter the qualiteʒ WI abc 
neceſſary for its preſervation, but it muſt be falted enough 1 ind f 
make it keep, which depends on the quality and the quantity In 
of ſalt that is uſed, the veſſels in which the ſalted butter is pu; and © 
and ſome other circumſtances. . eng, a 

The farmers, not being accuſtomed to ſell their butter rex Th 
dy falted, they carry it to the markets of ſuch towns bete pure 
there is the greateſt conſumption : there every one buys the ven 
quantity of butter that is neceſſary for his family. The bureiſ"* al 


diſtinguiſhes that which has the qualities of ihe butter made wre, 
in the country of Bray, from that made in the manner of H brine 
country of Caux ; he ſets a value on one and rejccts the other ert 
which is ſpent freſh in the neighbourhocd where it is made. Coats 

Butter ſhould be ſalted as ſpeedily as poſſible, every dein ord 
being prejudicial. It is ſeveral times to be waſhgd till the! to d 
water is no longer diſcoloured. Grey or bay ſalt ſhould e Th 
uſed, and not white ſalt, which is not eſteemed good for pte be ye 
ſerving any thing. ſerves 

The bay fait is to be dried in an oven and bruiſed) e but ax 
waſhed butter being then ſpread out, an ounce of the drie( All 
and bruiſcd ſalt thould be ſprinkled on tor every pound of with a 
butter: it ſhould then be kneded till the ſalt and the buttef that 0: 
are well incorporated together. keepit 

The ſalted butter is afterwards put down into ſlone eroch jure! 
or jars of 1a1zous forms. The jars ſhould ſirſt be ſcaldedM ade 
with boiling water, to get out the ſlale butter which ſoaks ing ha 
the pores of the earth of which they are made, they are then 2 * 
to be rinted wich lye, in the manner above preicribed for the "um 
dairy utenliis. * 

Theſe jars hold from twenty to thirty pounds; the {ſalted 1% 
butter is to be preſſed down in the jars, and they are to be fi = 
led within two inches of the top, after which they are to , . .. 


main quiet for ſeven or cight days. 
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jn this time the ſalted butter detaches itſelf from the jar by 
frinking in its ſize, and leaves between it and the jar a {pace 
of about a line wide, into which the air would inſinuate itſelf, 
ind ſpoil the butter if it was ſuffered to remain in that ſtate. 

In order to prevent this, a brine is prepared, made of ſalt 
and common water, which muſt be ſtrong enough to bear an 
eng, a8 there would be danger in making it too weak. 

This brine being 1ettled, the clear part 18 drawn off, and is 
youre on the ſalted butter, ſo as to introduce itſelf into the 
ncant ſpace between the butter and the jar, and thence expel 
the air as faſt as it gains admittance ; for this purpoſe it is 
poured on by little and little, gently moving the jar, till the 
line is at leaſt an inch above the butter. The air cannot, 
after this is done, approach it on any fide, unleſs the butter 
floats in the brine. In this caſe a weight muſt be laid on it, 
in order to fink it, and thereby prevent the air from cauſing 
it to decay. 

This is the method of ſalting butter, which we practiſe all 
the year round at Rouen : It is uſed in the beſt families, and 
ſerves to make paltry, which the moit delicate palates cannot 
but approve of, 

All butter falted in this manner, and put down in ſtone jars, 
with a ſuſh cient quantity of brine, will be equally good with 
that of the country of Bray, which we have defcribed ; for the 
keeping well of the butter depends on its not having been in- 
jured by the acidity of the ſour milk, and on the Jar being 
made of good earth, and its being well ſcalded and rinſed, as 
we have recommended, with the lye, fo as not to communi- 
ate any bad quality to the butter. 

When this commodity is to be carried to any diſtance, the 
lrine cannot be kept in the jars; to ſupply the place of it there- 
wore, they cover the butter with ſalt to the thicknels of an inch. 

this method does very well, provided the butter is not long 
vithout brine; inſomuch that butier, properly made, and 
which after being ſalted, is carried into the teverai parts of 

Normandy, 
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Normandy, and even to Paris, if brime is but put on it whe, 
it comes there, will be very good. 

But this will not do for butter intended for exportation 6 
ſhips proviſions. It is very difficult to ſtow any conſidera; 
number of jars on account of their being ſubje& to break: 
hence came the cuſtom of putting up butter in firkins or tub; 
but whether it is put into fi: kins or Jars, it is impoſſble u 
keep it covered with brine if the ſhip paſſes the tropic. 

In order to remedy theſe inconveniences it will be property 
ſeaſon the wood, of which the butter tubs are made, to ker 
it from ſhrinking, and from the fermentation to which it is 
ſubject in hot climates, when the tubs are greatly heated in 
the hold, at which time the ſap ouſes from the wood, miret 
with the butter, and makes it rank, notwithſtanding it hay 
been well ſalted. The fame fermentation alto leſſening the 
volume of the ſtaves, the brine runs out, and the butter i; 
ſoon ſpoiled. 

It 1s not impoſlible to find a remedy for this, and to do it 
would certainly be of infinite uſe, as it would probably be 
means of making all ſorts of ſea proviſions keep better, whic 
would greatly contribute to preſerving the life and health of 
ſailors, an object of no tmall importance. 

In order to preſerve butter on ſhipboard, it ſhould |; 
well put down in Jars, ſhaped like a fruſtrated cone, the bal 
uppermoſt, or rather like a perfect cone, the baſe uppermok 
out of which the butter might eaſily be taken in a ſingle lump 

The lump of butter being covered on the outſide with fait 
and then preſſed down into its jar, might in this condition d 
without brine, becauſe the jars reſting on the point of the 
cone, the lump of butter would ſink towards the bottom a 
faſt as the ſize of it might be leſſened by the heat of the hold 
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and 

by this means there would never be any vacant ſpace, except : -1 
on the top, which ſhould be covered with ſalt. t not o 
Wooden tubs might be made in the ſame form, ſo Hd own 


anſwer the ſame purpoſe, provided the wood they were mac 
0 


Can ld 


vas well ſeaſoned ; but the greateſt pity is, that theſe tubs 
bald not be conveniently ſtowed in a hold. 

In general the paſturage of the greateſt part of Normandy 
ems to ſurpaſs that of the country of Bray, if we may be 
mitted to judge by the nature of the ſoil, and the dung 
it is left by grazing animals. 

If any means could be diſcovered, by ſome encouragements 
en, of introducing a good method of making butter into 
ich parts as now make fo wretchedly bad, the falt butter 
dich comes to Rouen from Iſigny, and other parts of Nor- 
andy, would not be entirely abandoned to the conſumption 
{ the poor. 

this was the caſe we may preſume, that butter would be- 
me a capital object in commerce, greatly to the advantage 
thoſe who poſſeſs extenfive paſtures ; for even at this time, 
re is not a cow but what brings forty ſhillings clear profit 
its owner, after all expences are paid, putting entirely out 
'the queſtion the great encreaſe of profit that might be ex- 
ed from dealing in butter of a ſuperior quality, fatting 
res, and even the cows, 

lt is well known, that fattening oxen does not bring ſo large 

xrofit to the graziers by far; whence we may conclude, that 
would be very advantageous to farmers if they kept more 

1k cows. 

This advantage would ſubſiſt till the quantity of butter 

ide was in proportion to the demand; and even afterwards 

rould always continue a capital branch in agriculture, as it 

ould keep us from the neceſſity we now are under of purcha- 

py ſuch quantities of foreign butter. 

| have been by ſo many perſons requeſted to write this eſ- 
and by ſuch as are ſeemingly eager to adopt the methods 

ſcribed in it, that I am in hopes its utility will in time be 

not only by the dairy-man, but alſo by the farmer and the 

donner. 
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ARTICLE LL. E 

; me 
On the Culture of Parſneps in the open Field, as food for Cat dn 
From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, &c.) * 
TY \RSNEPS are cultivated as food for cattle in ſere ee t 
4 parts of the province of Bretagne, but as this uſeful pn The 
tice is not yet ſufficiently extended, it may not be improper Muc! 
treat, in this place, of their culture in the open field. ken u 
For this purpoſe, we cannot have a better guide than M Whe 
Brigant, who has taken the trouble of writing ſeveral leteſ ed in 
to us on the ſubject, with which experience has made hu Par 

very converſant. | tle, 
Parſneps ſhould be ſown on land which has been dung n0u 
the preceeding year, and they ſucceed particularly well abe! 
barley. The land ſhould be deep plowed, and brought ins, 0! 
good tilth. As lo 
Whilſt the plough is at work, there ſhould be a num m 
of men provided with ſpades or ſhovels, whoſe buſineſs is per, 1 


clear the earth from the bottom of the furrow, and caſt it 
the ridge the plough has turned. | 
The whole field is to be thrown into lands ten or twelveſe 


fill up 
In this 


wide, and between every two lands a trench ſhould be dH and 
the workmen throwing the earth that comes out of it on be he 
lands on each fide, - and 
If any ſmall clods are ſtill remaining, they are to be bps. 
with a rake, and the whole ſurface laid as level as poſſible, With r 
cepting that the lands are to have an eaſy flope on each id, 
towards the trenches. wards 
The earlieſt time of ſowing the ſeed ſhould be the tue e 
end of February; and the lateſt, the end of March. From . 
The ſeed is covered by briſkly raking the land. * W 

þ& the { 


It is cuſtomary to ſow with them, at the ſame time, Wind 
beans ; and to plant cabbages on the edges of the lands. 


a; ye 
gentle. 


. 


The parſneps muſt by all means be ſown very thin, and i in 
ne ſpots they ſhould come up too thick, a part of them muſt 
e drawD. 

As ſoon as the weeds begin to make their appearance, they 
-ut be carefully hoed and weeded ; which work ſhould be 
ore than once repeated, 

The parſneps may be taken up the end of October, but it 
much better to wait till the end of November. They are 
ken up either with a ſhovel or a ſpade. 

When they are all out of the ground, they are cloſely 
led in a dry place, in order to their being kept a long time. 

Parſneps are very uſeful to feed, and even fatten all forts of 
tle. Horſes, oxen, cows, and hogs, are all equally fond of 
s nouriſhing root. | 
The parſneps are at firſt given to them raw, either cut in 
ces, or {lit their whole length into quarters. 

As ſoon as ever the cattle ſeem to ditreliſh them, the par- 
es muſt be cut into ſlices, and put into a chauldron or 
per, in which they are to be preſſed down as clols as poſſible. 
When this is done, ſome water is poured into the veſſel, 
fill up the cavities, and the whole is boiled. 

In this ſtate the caitle will eat them with aſtoniſhing greedi- 
y and are ſure no more to take a diſtreliſh to them. 

The hogs in Bretagne have no other food in the winter ſea- 
;and when fodder is ſcarce, the cows there eat nothing but 
llneps, 

With reſpect to horſes, ſome people ſay parſneps make them 
geich, and withal ſo nice, that they will rather ſtarve than 
wards eat any other food. It is alſo afferted, that they 
tue eyes of horſes, and make their legs ſwell. . 

rom the reſult of M. Le Brigant's experience we find, 
Ka field fown with parſneps yields three times as much pro- 
the ſame field would have yielded had it been ſown with 
kt; yet wheat one year with another, in the diſtrict where 
gentleman lives, yields a return of nine for one. 


Ws 
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We muſt alſo obſerve, that the field produces beſides, i 
fame year, a crop of cabbages, and another of Wing 
beans; and that the land is in excellent order to bear, the « 

ſuing year, a crop of wheat, or even of flax. 
druch conſiderable advantages would induce us generalj 
recommend the culture of parſneps, but for an obſeryy 
M. le Brigant makes, on the nature of the foil in his pariſl. 

He ſays, they have very little clay there, the ſoil being n 
ther ſtiff nor moiſt, but ſtony and light; and that the far i 
you go from the ſea, the leſs proper the land is for parſneys, 

It would be of univerſal advantage, were ſome careful 
periments made, to try whether parſneps might not to pr 
be raiſed on a ſtiff loam, 

It were to be wiſhed, that this root was equally well ada 


to thrive in every foil, as it ſupplies all forts of cattle Henn 


plenty of very wholeſome food during the winter months, Tt 
This, joined to the artificial graffes, which yield plenty rich 
green fodder by the latter end of April, or, at fartheſt, utter 
beginning of May, would ſerve to maintain numerous ba man 
of cattle through the whole year. je aln 
Experience continually convinces us, that the farmers Wii's" 
fer great loſſes amongſt their cattle, for want of fodder, n dle co 
a dry ſpring happens to hinder the natural graſs from fp uin 
ing. They are then obliged often to ſell at a low price abs 
cattle which they are no longer able to feed. This is a es 
injury to their crops, as the quantity of dung mult of Molt 
ceſſity be decreaſed. = 
For theſe reaſons, we cannot be too much attentive to My 
ing of artificial graſſes, and the raiſing ſuch crops 2 ae | 
ſupply our cattle with plenty of ſood during the vinterſe 4 25 
To have numerous herds of cattle is certainly of great "Wick 
nefit to every kingdom; and indeed, if we would hare * | 
crops of corn, they are abſolutely neceſſary. = . 
Take care of your catile, and agriculture will be fu * 


_—_— in all its branches. Al 
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es, ARTICLE IIV. 

Wind 

the the Improvement of the Scots Agriculture. 
terali In a letter to the Dubliſher. 

ervat 

pariſh, OUR profeſt deſign in this publication is, to do good: 
eing 0 I bope it will have that effect: There is much need 


or it: And perhaps I may occaſionally contribute my mite 
br that purpoſe 3 though I ſhall not be frequent, nor tedious 
in my correſpondence. 

At preſent, my intention is more for information to my- 
af and others, from you or your correſpondents, than to give 
t; though a thorough knowledge of the diſeaſe, is no bad 
neans towards finding a remedy, 

The generality of our people dependent on huſbandry, 
hich comprehends great numbers, including ſmall tenants, 
wfters, grals-men, &c. under various local denominations, 
n many or moſt parts of Scotland, the Highlands included, 
je almoſt all labourers ; conſequently nine tenths of the peo- 
le, who have relation to huſbandry, are certainly in a lamen- 


ne fart 
\neys, 
reful 
to pi 


It adar 
attle » 
onths, 
plenty 
eſt, by 
rous It 


armen 

ider, e condition at preſent, from a ſucceſſion of bad erops; pro- 
om ſpring) it is to be hoped, from bad management, more than 
price Irn unfavourable ſeaſons, or any local unfavourable circum- 


ances ; therefore in our power to find ſome remedy. 

loſt of the above mentioned people are poor, and cannot, 
thout great diftreſs, bear high prices of grain, and ſcarcity 
ſorage for one year, and far leſs for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, 
hare lately occurred, with the conſequential mortality of 


8 i8 2 
muſt of 


tive to! 
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1 ep and cattle ; and become thereby great objects of com- 
of great Hon, and require the moſt ſerious attention and ſtudy for 


err relief. 
There is, in moſt parts of Scotland, a diſtinction kept up 


and, capable and in uſe of culture, or infield or intown, as 
Ne VIII. Fff it 


J have 
be (ut 
AR 
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it is called, and outet, both badly and unſucceſsfully ue 
by an unhappy general inclination and practice in the People 
to plow and ſow every thing they can; when certainly th 
do not reap as much as to pay their labour, and ſubfit then 
ſelves and beſtial. The perpetual culture, and bad manuii 
and rillage, of their intown produces more weeds than yr; 
which by theſe weeds is robbed of its nouriſhment ; and H 
ing no graſs that merits the name, upon either intown 
outfield, muſt, if the practice continues, ſtarve both the peopl 
and beſtial, and perpetuate their miſery, Therefore I wiſh 
know, what plan can be ſuggeſted to obviate this unhappy ſ 
ation of ſuch great numbers; a thing in which proprizt 
are highly intereſted; for the encreaſe of rents ought, and n 


z (up 
ſeed! 
ing 
much 
om) 


depend upon, and be proportioned to the circumſtances of - 
tenants, and the probahle produce of the lands. an 
Whether a total abolition of this diſtinction of the lud! 
and introducing a new ſyſtem among them, whereby "M0 
whole ground may undergo a regular rotation of crops of c 3 
and graſs, or a proper plan for each ſort, will beſt anſwer i * 
end, I leave to you and correſpondents to think of. I ſia ſl 
not at preſent give any poſitive opinion upon it; but it is * 
object of great concern to the country, and worthy of er I 
benevolent mind to contemplate and promote. * 
It is evident, that the preſent manner of proceeding is ba bs» 
and equally ſo, that meliorating crops of turnips, potatoe Tot 
curled-kail which ſtands froſt, and graſs-ſeeds, after ſuch prep beg of 
ration, practiſed in proper proportions, according to the qu on 
tity of land each poſſeſſor holds, may furniſh more ample a kemedy 
ſucceſſive food for men and beaſls, while it cleans the e muc 
and improves the pooreſt lands, and the tenant will not tM::::i1, 
labour without proper returns, and a due reward. ruiſed, 
May not the expence of the labour alſo be much leſſen ing et 
by introducing the more frequent uſe of cattle for the plouer, and 
and the draught, [Ne II. p. 56. and Ne III p. 113. ] viiq unt be 


after they are worn out, can be fed and fold to the ſnam bey a1 
whi 
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dike; or even broom for ſhelter on poor lands or waſtes, as 
will grow any where, Many ſuch remedies and ſalutaty {up 
geſtions may occur, upon deliberate conſideration of ſagaciou 
| perſons. I have not leiſure at preſent to be more particular, 
I wiſh ſucceſs to your good intention. 


Inverneſs, April © | 
24. 1773. PRO PATRIA 
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P. 8. A worthy gentleman told me, he praCtiſed, vit 
ſucceſs, rolling down the ſecond or third growth of his re 
clover, to lie all winter to warm and manure the land, an 
plowed it in the fpring for Spring-wheat, a ſort. from Swi 
zerland, which ripened, though only ſown in April, beforehi 
oats, and yielded a good crop. He had a good crop of peik 
after the wheat, and oats after the peaſe. I with to knor 
how that practice, as to clover, wheat, peaſe, and oats, hat 


anſwered upon practice with others, and of the quantity o - 
; a : | land 

wheat produced per acre, with its weight per boll. Anil. W 
gucre, Why conſtantly ſo much. oats, which require bet = 
land than ryc, and are more fcourging to the land, though \. | 
they do not yield near ſo much meal or ſpirit, nor are ſo none ob 
riſking ? And what is the beſt way to propagate rye, or to u .d (a: 
it in bread, by itſelf, or mixed, and with what ? ſtick e 
2 | ſitatic 
ert! 3 

mers; 

A profeſal for the Improvement of Farming in Buchan take | 
abot 

In a Letter to the Publiſher. ] Dor t 

Have read all the Numbers of your well intended Pampi 4 
let, and am glad to find a ſpirit of im provement in Fam. for 
ing taking place in the South country, and waited to ſee ſn n gel 
of my brethren in the North, publiſh their opinion of the tal. o 7 
of Farming here, which I am afraid will be found to be in gene 1, . 


I 


„ 
* 
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| eſpecially among the common farmers, in a much leſs flou- 

ping condition, as well as leſs underſtood, than in the 3outh 

untry- Some obvious reaſons of the unimproved coudition 

this country J am well appriſed of, which are not likely to 

removed, as long as landlords ſtudy more their own imme- 

ate profit than the advantage of their ſucceſſors, and im- 

drement of their lands. For it is certain, that the old me- 

aas will ſtill be followed, unleſs gentlemen be at more 
ins to find out and encourage farmers of ſpirit and induſtry 

\ cultivate their eſtates, whoſe intereſt muſt be conſidered as 
e and the fame with the landlord's, and their poſſeſhons in 

ne ſenſe as their own, to deſcend to their ſons and grandſons 
1 kind of inheritance: Without this no man of ſpirit will 
found to ſettle on a particular ſpot, and ſet about improve- 
ents with induſtry and application, when he does not know 
t the profits of all his labour may be enjoyed by an ungrate- 
| |andlord 3 while his own fon is obliged, either to purchaſe 
cm at an extravagant price, or begin on a new ſpot, or leave 
country. 

As | poſſeſs a ſarm not far from the coaſt-fide, I have made 
me objerrations on the farmers there, as well as on muir- 

nd farms, which have no acceſs to the ſea-ware; and theſe 
lick obſervations are ſent, in compliance with your general 
tation to farmers, if you think proper to give them a place 
jour uſe[u] publication. And, firſt, As to the coaſt · ſide 
mers; it is my opinion they take very unprofitable methods, 
take them in general: Every one in proportion that will 

about thirty bolls of grain, keeps fifteen horſes, beſides 

vor three idle ones, and every ſix horſes require a man and 
boy; here are at leaſt: four men ſervants. They generally. 
ep their whole poſſeſſion under tillage, and have no other 
d for their horſes but thiſttes which they gather from the 

n fields. This employs the ſervants all the time the horſes 
cum of voke : The poor creatures would make one's heart 
elo lee them teathered on the ſide of the highway, without 
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dike ; or even broom for ſhelter on poor lands or waſtes, a; 
will grow any where, Many ſuch remedies and falutary ſug 


ep 
ſhing 


geſtions may occur, upon deliberate conſideration of ſagaeiou ¶ Punt) 
perſons. I have not leiſure at preſent to be more particular dis 
I wiſh ſucceſs to your good intention. — 
Inverneſs, April * 
24.773. : PRO PATRIAY ., 
P.S. A worthy gentleman told me, he practiſed, vii.“ 
ſucceſs, rolling down the ſecond or third growth of his ref” * 
clover, to lie all winter to warm and manure the land, an py 
ne an 


plowed it in the ſpring for Spring-wheat, a fort. from Swi 
zerland, which ripened, though only ſown in April, before hi 
oats, and yielded a good crop. He had a good crop of pei 
after the wheat, and oats after the peaſe. I with to knoy 
how that practice, as to clover, wheat, peaſe, and oats, hat 
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anſwered upon practice with others, and of the quantity - 
wheat produced per acre, with its weight per boll. An * 
gucre, Why conſtantly fo. much. oats, which require bett . 
land than ryc, and are more fcourging to the land, tou 35! 
they do not yield near ſo much meal or ſpirit, nor are ſo nu Ine ob 
riſhing ? And what is the beſt way to propagate rye, or to uſd far 
it in bread, by itſelf, or mixed, and with what? Mick e 
EY ntatic 
| your 
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4A profejal for the Improvement of Farming in Bucha take 1 


abot 

in a Letter to the Publiſher. ] Dor t. 

Have read all the Numbers of your well intended Pamp * 
let, and am glad to find a ſpirit of in prove ment in Fami - 
ing taking place in the South country, and waited to ſce . - 
of my brethren in the North, publiſh their opinion of the fla: cu. 
of Farming here, which I am atraid will be found to be in gent n c 


7. 


- 
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eſpecially among the common farmers, in a much leſs fſou- 


$, W1 


y ſup {ſting condition, as well as leſs underſtood, than in the 5outh 
xciouuntry. Some obvious reaſons of the unimproved coudition 
cular WH this country 1 am well appriſed of, which are not likely to 


removed, as long as landlords ſtudy more their own imme- 
ne profit than the advantage of their ſucceffors, and im- 
wement of their lands. For it is certain, that the old me- 
ds will ſtill be followed, unleſs gentlemen be at more 
ins to find out and encourage farmers of ſpirit and induſtry 
cultivate their eſtates, whoſe intereſt muſt be conſidered as 
and the fame with the landlord's, and their poſſeſſions in 
e ſenſe as their own, to deſcend to their ſons and grandſons 
1 kind of inheritance: Without this no man of ſpirit will 
found to ſettle on a particular ſpot, and ſet about improve- 
ts with induſtry and application, when he does not know 
t the profits of all his labour may be enjoyed by an ungrate- 
||zndlord 3 while his own fon is obliged, cither to purchaſe 
em at an extravagant price, or begin on a new ſpot, or leave 
country. 

As | poſſeſs a ſarm not far from the coaſt-ſide, I have made 
me oblervations on the farmers there, as well as on muir- 
nd farms, which have no acceſs to the ſea- ware; and theſe 
lick obſervations are ſent, in compliance with your general 
nation to farmers, if you think proper to give them a place 
jour uſeſul publication. And, ft, As to the coaſt-fide 
wers z it is my opinion they take very unprofitable methods, 
take them in general: Every one in proportion that will 
about thirty bolls of grain, keeps fifteen horſes, beſides 
vor three idle ones, and every ſix horſes require a man and 
boy; here are at leaſt four men ſervants. They generally. 
their whole poſſeſſion under tillage, and have no other 
| for their horſes but thiſtles which they gather from the 
n fields. This employs the ſervants all the time the horſes 
out of yoke : The poor creatures would make one's heart 
*10 (re them teathered on the fide of the high-way, without 
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a green herb in their power, except what they get ſrom the la 
of the ſervant, and the bones cutting the ſkin for leang 
To be ſure this is not every body's method, but in general i 
ſo on the coaſt-ſide. By this means, I believe, at a reaſons 
calculation, they loſe a ſet of horſes every five or ſix years; f 
they ſeldom eſcape mortal diſeaſes, owing to their hard wy 
and low feeding. Now, my method of managing that thi 
acres or ſo, would be as follows: I/, | would only keey f 
horſes and two ſervants. I would keep a third part in gr 
which I would ſea-ware in the end of ſummer, before | 
boured it, (always keeping it at leaſt three years in grafs), 
lay it down the third crop with bear and ware, or the f- 
year will do very well. Thus I have twenty acres, one | 
in grain, the other in graſs; each relieving the other; an 
mantain, that my ten acres in grain ihall yield more by a gl en: 
deal than all their twenty acres, ſo that I have ten acres 
graſs for nothing, beſides labour ſaved. As to my remaini 
ten acres, I would have as much houſehold dung aboutt 
farm, as would keep it in good order, with a very ſmall d 
gery of waring ; ſo that, by this method, I think I could dou 
their grain upon a great deal leſs than a third of their expen 
Another method might be fallen upon with leſs expence | 
viz. by keeping ſo much of this farm under fallow, beli 
the graſſing, which, if the ground were once brought toap 
per mould and in good heart, I am not ſure, but two ho 
might ſerve. 5 a 

As to the farms lying at a diſtance from the coaſt, I thi 
we ſhould, in the firſt place, bring our ground under one de 
mination, which is what I would wiſh to do with mine, ll be | 
may be done with little expence. It is the practice to ha, an 
bear-land dunging yearly ; but notice, that while that ſpot nab 
ground will yield any thing, we {till wear it out, which ö Po 
loſs of all our farmers; ſor when they get it in heart, f K vell 
never let it reſt till it be reduced to its original ſtate or v ey p 
Now I would humbly prefer the following method: In WF" they 
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t place, I ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to poſſeſs ſixty acres, twen· 
of infield, thirty of outfield, and ten of haughs and laigh 
nd. The twenty acres of infield are commonly dunged 
ery third year, the folds or outfield once in ten only, while 
be haughs get none: this keeps them continually in one 
uit for ever, and commonly employs ten oxen, and fix hor- 
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hat i with five or ſix men ſervants, and will not yield at an ave- 
keep i ee above three or four returns, which can ſcarce maintain 
t in gu e very labourers 3 whereas, by a different method, I think 


efore | 
rals), ; 
ie. fc 


is practicable, on the ſame expence, to bring the whole 
under the denomination of infield. In the firſt place, 
ground intended for bear ſhould be clean furrowed in the 
nd of harveſt, and again in the end of April, or ſooner, if the 


One 

er; aon be dry: Harrow it purely; lay on your dung towards 
by a gend of May; and then give it a third furrow very ebb, and 
\ acres r turnips in drills, at ſuch diſtances as horſes may hoe them 


the intervals. This ſpot of ground lay down with bear 
nd praſs ſeeds. It is to be obſerved, that this puts you out 
one bear crop only, afterwards you have your bear regularly 
| the turnip root, and if you have any forehand dung, as 
ery good tenant ought to have, you may have double bear 


remain 
about t 
all d 
11d dou 


* expen 
ence Me frſt year, or limed ground will do, failing houſhold dung, 
„ ber bas carried but one or two crops of oats. I deſign a ſpot 
ttoap mine this year for bear that has carried three crops of oats, 


order to get my dung for turnip. This method ought to be 
pred on until the whole farm, infield and outfield, be improven 
| brought in under the ſame kind of tillage in a few years, 
tich may then be wrought by four horſes and two ſervants. It 
il be objected to this, that they will be out of fodder to raiſe 
ng, and alſ corn to pay the farm or victual rent. How un- 
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at ſpoſiſonable this is, I ſhall ſhow you: As they go on in the me- 
ich z propoſed, I muſt ſuppoſe their ground to be well dunged 
att, H well laid out, fo as they have the beſt of graſſing, or hay 


they pleaſe; and any unprejudiced perſon may judge, whe- 
(they kave more profit, and will raiſe ſtronger dung by 
hey 
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hay or graſſing, than can be afforded from their uſual g 


worn out crops. Now, ſuppoſing the whole to be gone oye; 
the above method, or the like, remember that there are {, 
acres in the farm, forty of which I keep in graſs, and twery 
in grain. What dung I can get T always prepare, and ly 
on the ley-ground, as I ſee moſt needful. So that having; 
Parts in graſs, and one only in grain, you ſee that gives 3 
whole ground fix years reſt for every intaking, and three ©; 
of grain: Lay it always down with graſs the third crop vil 
out any dung, if you pleaſe, as it will be by that method 
great heart. Now having forty acres in graſs to emplyy 
pleaſure, the twenty in grain ſhould yield eight returns, if 
ground be naturally good, and ſo produce one hundred x 
ſixty bolls of grain, which is more than the whole farm prod 
ces by the common management, and much expence, as wel 
ſeed and labour, ſaved, 
April 7. 

1773. * A BUCHAN FARM 
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ARTICLE LVI. rain t. 


Of the proper ſucceſſion of Crops. —Plowing with Oxen ly th; 
with Horſes. fee c 


progr 
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„ re publiſhed my former letter, [Ne] be to 
p. 299.] has induced me to enlarge a little upon '"P® 


In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 


hints therein thrown out. terven 
I am pretty confident, that the general obſerve I made hol OS 
0 


true, that the keeping too much land in tillage, and unjuc 
cious croping, is the chief reaſon of the bad ſucceſs of m 
tenants. I ſhall now endeavour to point out, how I app 


hend this error may be remedied, and the huſbandman et 
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. . ie pay his rent, and earn 4 more comfortable ſubſiſtence 
1c Over . f 
do himſel . | 

\ u pretty well eſtabliſhed, that all forts of plants which 

tent row upright, and carry their feeds on the top of the ſtalk, 
ins lay ie ſcourgers and impoveriſhers of the ſoil, and the longer 
bias wy plant of this kind takes of arriving at maturity, the more 
a ſevere it is. | 


It is likewiſe underſtood, that plants which ſpread upon and 
cover the ſurface of the ground with their ſtalks and leaves 
ie inrichers and claners: The reaſon I apprehend is this; 
heſe of the firſt claſs being generally more compact and firm, 
ahauſt the earth of its vegetable food, and expoling but a 
(mall ſurface to the air, draw very little of their nouriſhment 
hom it: they likewiſe, from their poſition, afford ſhelter to 
ay weeds that may chance to ſpring, and thereby encourage 
their growth. | | 

On the other hand, the plants of the ſecond claſs, which 
ue more poreous, by ſpreading upon and covering the earth, 
apoſe a large ſurface to the air, and draw from thence a con- 
ſderable part of their nouriſhment; at ſame time they re- 
ain the nitreous particles with which the dews and rains are 
impregnated, which by their cover they prevent being exhaled 
by the heat of the ſun. And laſtly, by interrupting the 
ſee circulation of air hinder the weeds from making ſuch a 
progreſs as to be hurtſul. "6-230 

From cheſe principles it is evident, how deſtructive it muſt 
be to follow a plan of huſbandry, wherein the grains of the 
mpoveriſhing kind are ſowen repeated times, without the in- 
mention of the other ſort: yet I believe, I may venture to 
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ade holl-Uert, chat ſuch is the practice of molt farmers in various parts 
1 unjuc «this country. Ou the higher lands it is not uncommon to ſox” 
of m four or five years running, and then allow the land to lye 
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ey for ſome years; and on their beſt managed infield land to 
oy oats after barley, then peas, and perhaps oats twice run- 
ung. In the lower grounds a very common courſe is, wheat 
alter fallow and dung; next barley ; ſometimes peas, but more 
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frequently oats; and then fallow again, In other placy 
wheat, peas, barley, oats, all of which ſchemes I think are f 
from being good ones. | * | 
I will allow, that where plenty. of dung is to be had, 30. 

the tenant able to purchaſe it in ſufficient quantity, gag 
land, with the aſſiſtance of a fallow, may produce very hea 
crops in the courſe of huſbandry laſt mentioned: But on ths 
very beſt ſoils, lying at a diſtance from ſuch aid, it is mere 
impoſſible to raiſe ſuch crops: And I apprehend, that no conte 
ſiderable profit can be made, even where the ſoil is tolerab 
good, otherways than by raiſing of fallow or green crops; our 
of which, to wit, beans, peaſe, turnip, or clover, ſhould ſu ii 
ceed every white crop; and in ſuch a ſcheme of management 
with judicious plowing, a fallow need very ſeldom be intro Where: 
duced; and L believe would never be neceſſary, unleſs when 
by the failure of the peaſe, an extraordinary encouragement 
is given to weeds, though I ſubmit, whether it would not by 
judicious to plow. down the peaſe crop whenever ſuch a fail | 
ure is apprehended. | Ing ta 
It is well known, that every ſoil is moſt favourable to ſome 
particular grain; the reaſon of which is very difficult to af loubt 
ſign, nor am [ſufficiently ſkilled in natural phyloſophy to off er | 
an opinion on the curious queſtion, Whether the food of alip"*%% 
plants be the ſame; or if they are nouriſhed by juices of di 
ferent natures ? yet as the obſervation is well founded, the 
farmer ought to advert to it in arranging his crops. 
In the next place, he ſhould be particularly attentive to ha 
no more land in tillage, than what he can labour, in th 
moſt perfe& manner, without being too much hurryed, even it 
an unfavourable ſeaſon; for upon the judicious performance 
this operation, in a great meaſure, depends his ſucceſs, and 
is much ſafer to have rather a large proportion of his lan 
in graſs. And here I muſt ſuggeſt, that in the general pradlic 
upon our ſtrongeſt ſoils, too few earths are given, and * 
land very ſeldom reduced to ſo fine a mould as it ought to be 
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nc ow well that the beſt farmers in England give their 
und more plowing than we do, even where their ſoil is a great 
teal lighters. 

[tis with pleaſure I obſerve, .that the horſe-hoeing buf 
undry is now a good deal practiſed in this country. I believe 
ta very ſolid improvement inſthe culture of. beaus, turnips, 
kc, At the ſame time, I would very much like to ſee an eſti- 
nate made, and communicated by one of your practical cor- 


10 con b 
ler pondents, of the expence:of culture and produce of an acre 
;: oa land under theſe crops, in the huſbandry juſt mentioned, 


nd in the hand- hoeing way. I am inclined to think the laſt 
the moſt perfect; though J ane whether. the additional 
"creaſe would ballance the outla. 

The great objection made by tenants tothe dag of . 
and the other fallow crops, is, that ſuch plan cannot be pro- 
yerly followed out, unleſs where the land is incloſed; and 
that proprietors will not giye proper encouragement, by grant- 
ing racks of a ſufhcient length to make ſuch incloſures. 


to ſome As to which, I muſt obſerve, that though there can be no 
t to H boubt of its being much the intereſt of proprietors to have 
to of beir lands incloſed, and that they ſhould give all manner of 


ncouragement to their tenants to make ſuch, yet I am ſo much 
convinced of the benefit of fences, that, in my opinion, where 
atenant takes-a farm even for two nineteen years, it would tend 
nuch to his profit to incloſe it upon his own expence': for if 
he foil be good, hedges properly planted will make a tole- 
ble fence in ſix or ſeven years; and then the tenant has the 
ul command of his farm for twenty ſix or twenty-ſeven years, 
n which time I do believe the profit would be found far to 
acecd the expence laid out: and when the leaſe expires, the 
tenant, from his knowledge of the nature of the ſoil, and the 
management beſt adapted to it, will be able to pay as high a 
rent upon a new leaſe as any ſtranger ; and the landlord who 
would refuſe a 2 preference to a tenant n upon ſuch public 
ſpirited 
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ſpirited principles, muſt be himſelf of a moſt ungenerous i 
illiberal mind. 
There is another branch of rural cxconomy, "which I coul; 
wiſh to ſee the ſentiments of ſome one of your correſyo 
dents upon ; viz. the labouring with oxen. [Ne II. p. 56 
Ne III. p. 113.]- 1 am ſure the ſaving in hay and con 
would be very conſiderable. The objection that I have hear 
generally thrown out by thoſe who | uſe horſes, is, th 
the oxen are not ſo expeditious. This may be a good re; 
ſon for not yoking them in the ſame plough with horſes, whid 
indeed I always looked upon as a wrong practice; but whe 
yoked by themſelves, I am convinced they do full as mud 
work, for they apply their force with more ſteadineſs than ho 
ſes; and where more than two are required, ſo as to make 
driver neceſſary, they are full as eaſily managed; and I do be 
lieve that queys, or even oxen, when put to work youny 
come to be as expeditious as horſes: At the ſame time, th 
uſing two horſes in a plough, with only one man holding an 
managing them with reins is a very great improvement, an 
ſhould be uſed on all occaſions, when the work is not too hea 
vy, of which the farmer muſt judge from the nature and ity - 
ation of his land. In moſt foils, the land intended for be lnts 
ley, and likewiſe the fallow, may be ſtirred and made Won; 


only two horſes to a plough. lt w 


Edinburgh, I am yours, &c. litute, 
19th April 1773. A VE 
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ARTICLE LI. — 
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The Culture of the great Red Chver, as - praftiſed i 
Bretagne in France. 

[ From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, &c. 

C LOVER yields amazing large crops, and requires ni 

as much care in its culture as the other artificial graſſes 


It is, — particularly well adapted to ſuch lands 25 2 
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fered to lye idle for, three or four years, after having borne 
| ſucceſſive crops of corn. Y 

Theſe years of idleneſs may properly enough be termed 
n ol barronneſs ; yet the peaſants are unfortunately ſo far 
xjudiced in opinion, as to eſteem them a reſource for feed- 
je their cattle. But this prej judice ſeryes only to ſhew, how 


natural paſtures there are in the province; and of courſe 
W py neceſſary. it is to cultivate thoſe. which are called artifi- 


p countries where there is plenty of feed for cattle, green 
 pring, ſummer, and autumn, and dry in the winter, would 
lows barley covered with weak, languiſhing, and often dan- 
tous weeds, be eſteemed a reſource ? Theſe paſtures, if they 
n be ſaid to merit that name, are neceſſarily hurtfull to 
attle, 

The leanneſs and want of ſpirit in our cattle, in moſt 
ns of the province, may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
the want of a ſufficient quantity of winter fodder, and 
he ſcarcity of feed on the fallows in ſummer. They 
inly wander in ſearch of a belly-full. Hunger and the 
ant of better feed, make them eat indiſcriminately all the 
1 they meet with, and of courſe ſome that are very per- 
cious in their natures, 

|t would therefore certainly be of great benefit to ſub- 
tute, inſtead of this WP feed, plants which are vigorous 
dd nouriſhing. = 

Clover would anſwer this purpoſe effectually, and the cul- 
re of it is by no means difficult. 

The land muſt” be well plowed, and got into fine tilth. 

e ſeed may be ſown i in March, April, May, June, or July. 
gt pounds will ſow an acre of land. 

On the ſame land, and at the ſame time may be ſown, oats, 
ley, buck-wheat, or flax; the laſt however is to be preferred, 
cauſe, in pulling it, the earth is looſened, and a new mould 
iled about the roots of the clover, 

The 
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illiberal mind. 
There is another branch of rural ceconomy, which cou The 
wiſh to ſee the ſentiments of ſome one of your correſpon. 
dents upon ; viz. the labouring with oxen. [Nes II. p. ;6 
Ne III. p. 113.]- I am ſure the ſaving in hay and cor 
would be very conſiderable. The objection that I have hear 
generally thrown out by thoſe who uſe horſes, is, thy 
the oxen are not ſo expeditious. This may be a good rex 
ſon for not yoking them in the ſame plough with horſes, whic 
indeed I always looked upon as a wrong practice; but whe 
yoked by themſelves, I am convinced they do full as mud 
work, for they apply their force with more ſteadineſs than hor... 
ſes; and where more than two are required, ſo as to make | 
driver neceſſary, they are full as eafily managed; and I do be 
lieve that queys, or even oxen, when put to work young 
come to be as expeditious as horſes. At the ſame time, the 
uſing two. horſes in a plough, with only one man holdingan 
managing them with reins is a very great improvement, an 
ſhould be uſed on all occaſions, when the work is not too hea 
vy, of which the farmer muſt judge from the nature and ftv. 
ation of his land. In moſt foils, the land intended for bat 
ley, and likewiſe the fallow, may be ſtirred and made wig: 
only two horſes to a plough. ſt v 
Edinburgh, I am yours, &c. ſitute, 
19th April 1573. A. 
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ARTICLE LVIL 


The Culture of the great Red awer, as prada in 
Bretagne in France. Fight 

L From Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, &c.] 
C LOVER yields amazing large crops, and requires nue, 
as much care in its culture as the other artificial grafſes {ſul 


It is, beſides, particularly well adapted to ſuch lands as a: iſed a 
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fred to lye idle for, three or four years, after having borne 
| ſucceſſive crops of corn. 

"Theſe years of idleneſs may properly enough be termed 
ars of barronneſs; yet che peaſants are unfortunately ſo far 
wejudiced in opinion, as to eſteem them a reſource for feed- 
pe their cattle. But this prejudice ſeryes only to ſhew, how 
natural paſtures there are in the province; and of courſe 
jo oy neceſſary, it is to eultiyate thoſe which are called artifi - 


p countries where there is plenty, of feed for cattle, green 
a ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and dry in the winter, would 
lows barley covered with weak, languiſhing, and often dan- 
nous weeds, be eſteemed a reſource ? Theſe paſtures, if they 
m be ſaid to merit that name, are neceſſarily hurtfull to 
attle, 

The leanneſs and want of ſpirit in our cattle, in moſt 
urts of the province, may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
the want of a ſufficient quantity of winter fodder, and 
he ſcarcity of feed on the fallows in ſummer. They 
nly wander in ſearch of a belly-full. Hunger and the 
nt of better feed, make them eat indiſcriminately all the 
ants they meet with, and of courſe ſome that are very per- 
icious in their natures. 

t would therefore certainly be of great benefit to ſub- 
ute, inſtead of this ſcanty feed, plants which are vigorous 
nd nouriſhing. = 

Clover would anſwer this purpoſe effectually, and the cul- 
re of it is by no means difficult. 

The land muſt” be well plowed, and got into fine tilth. 
e ſeed may be ſown in March, April, May, June, or July. 
Licht pounds will ſow an acre of land. 

On the ſame land, and at the ſame time may be ſown, oats, 
ires na rley, buck · wheat, or flax; the laſt however is to be preferred, 
etauſe, in pulling it, the earth is looſened, and a new mould 
a; ar: ed about the roots of the clover. 

The 
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The dover-ſeed ſhould be mixed with double its quatt 
of ſand or aſhes, as it may by that means be ſown with great 
yg and there will alſo be a n.. ſaving i ng 

t 

A very light harrow, or a rake, will ſerve to cover t 
ſeed; if it lay too deep, it would not come up at all. 

Clover ſhould be cut juft as it begins to flower, except ſu 
as is intended to be ſaved for feed, which ſhould be from t 
ſecond cutting. 

This plant will grow in all ſoils, but it thrives beſt in fre 
land that is not too moiſt. 

It laſts at leaft three years, and ſometimes five, 

It is much more advantageous to ſpend it green than d 
Cattle ſhould be kept out of clover lays, and the crop will 
greately enlarged if ſome ratten dung is laid on the held 
the winter. 

When the crops fall off they are broke up by the ploup 
and the farmer finds his land greatly improved. 

Clover is of ſo much the greater advantage to the farm 
as it puts him to no other expence than the purchaſe of 
ſeed, which is no great matter. 

Clover thrives very well being ſown with oats. M. le Pf 
ſident de Montlac ſowed ſome in this manner in 1758, 
had a prodigious crop of oats. 

At harveſt the clover was very thick, and near two 
high. 

The manure which the foreral crops of c corn 1 have left 
the land, ſerves to bring the clover forward. From than ac 
ſeveral circumſtances it is plainly evident, that for only | 
coſt of the ſeed the farmer may have a rich paſture, which Wd try 
may cut at leaſt twice, and frequently three and four time 
a year; and even this ſmall expence would be greatly re 
ced, was clover as plentifully cultivated in the n a3 
could wiſh. : | 

M 
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M. le. Baron de 8 who has cultivated large quanti- 
ol clover, and who wrote the above method, 3000 copies of 
ich have been diſtributed, obſerves, that this food is apt to 
atcattle, if they have not ſome other food given them with it. 
Flemiſh farmer taught him a method of remedying this 
ality of clover, and at the ſame time of making it go much 
her. 

In Flanders, where a conſiderable quantity of it is cultivated, 
ſtack it in alternate layers, ſix or ſeven inches thick, wit 


. 

The Clover imparts a ſhare of ſmell and taſte to the ſtraw, 
much that oxen and horſes will eat either with equal re- 
þ, By this means the ſtraw. becomes of the ſame value 
& the Clover, and keeps the cattle cool and in good order. 
. de la Chalotais, and M. de Nevel, planted clover in rows, 
te if this, like many other plants, might not that way be 
de to yield a larger crop. The experiment did not ſuceed, 
tit might, in ſome ſort, be deemed ſucceſs, to diſcover, that 
ner, whieh thrives well ſow it how you will, produces by 
the moſt conſiderable crops when it. is ſown broad : caſt. 
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758, 
= 4n experiment to make Potatoes thrive without Dung. 

Propoſed plowing ſeveral times, either in the ſpring or du- 
ting the ſummer, a piece of ground, containing about 
an acre, of an indifferent quality, the ſoil inclining to ſand, 
ding to apply it to ſome other uſe. But I thought T 
d try, whether by. following the directions given by Mr 
Hamel I could get a crop of potatoes from it. 

planted accordingly ſome in ſtreight lines, two feet aſun- 


and the plants forty inches diſtant in the rows, plowing 
| the 
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the intervals three times in the ſummer, that i is to ſay, er 
fix weeks. 

The plough that was uſed was very light, and with 
wheels, and with two horſes going one before the other, 
was very eaſy to draw two furrows about five inches det 
without much damaging the roots. 

My workmen, at firſt, ſmiled at my attempt: the potat 
ſprouted but ſlowly, and did not ſeem to promiſe any great { 
ceſs ; but after the firſt plowings they got forward, and 2 
the other two plowings were to the full as forward as tho 
my neighbours, which had been plentifully dunged., Fi 
after the third plowing every one was aſtoniſhed to ſee t 
the ſtalks of my potatoes, which had not been at all dung 
were freſh and green, when the ſtalks of the others, which! 
been dunged, were turned yellow, withered, and ala 
"I a word, this piece of ground yielded me in aut 
half as many potatoes again, as the ſame quantity of 

would have done in the ordinary method of planting, 
theſe were all of a delicious flavour, without reckoning v 
were given to the hogs, on account of their being either 
ſmall, or damaged by worms. 

This ſmall experiment will encourage me to adopt the f Mcd i 
method, in ſucceeding years, and in incloſed fields, when enlar 
are intended to be fallow, planting them with various role a 

In this manner, may the careful huſbandman always ie: 
miſe himſelf ſucceſs by adopting this method, and he vi nage 
delivered from the pernicious weeds which now conlt 
infeſt his fallows. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


{plowing and Ridges — , altering Ridges—Of the poſition 
of Ridges — M plowing in Ridges. 


L Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. } 


Of Ridges. 
T has already been obſerved, that plowing in ridges is pro- 
per for removing wetneſs. Every turrow becomes a kind 
drin: the rain that falls upon the ridge makes its way to 
be furrows, and by means of them is conveyed away from the 
old. 
Plowing in ridges is alſo proper for enlarging the ſurface. 
t is certainly an advantage to have the ſurface enlarged. 
Thereby not only a greater quantity of ſoil is expoſed to the 
uence of the air, but alſo a greater quantity of it actually em- 
ed in vegetation. There is no more ſoil added to the field 
enlarging the ſurface ; but ſome of the ſoil that lies buried, 
ile a field is in its natural ſtate, is expoſed to the air, and 
wght within reach of the roots of plants, when it is laid up 
ridges. Some of the plants which we cultivate in our 
Ids, have what are called horizontal roots, that is, roots that 
ep along the ſurface, and go down but a ſhort way. Now, 
obviouſly an advantage to theſe-plants, to have a quantity 
the ſoil below, to which their roots cannot extend, brought 
thin their reach, which is done by enlarging the ſurface. 
The top-rooted plants, that is, ſuch as puſh one principal 


it perpendicularly downwards, have alſo horizontal roots, by 
„ + 6k ny Hhh which 
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which they are nouriſhed ; and therefore it muſt likewiſe h. 
an advantage to them, to have the ſurface enlarged, 
To illuſtrate this further, let us ſuppoſe, that the root « 


plants upon a field extend themſelves through the whole f \ 
within four inches of the ſurface. Now, it is obvious, tl plos 
there is more ſoil within four inches of the ſurface, when H ridg 
furface is enlarged by ridges, than when the land is H E 
quite flat. | . 
From theſe things then it appears, that a field contains mom (er 
food, and has a larger paſture when in en than when 1:8 ends 
down level. A 
It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome conſiderable perſon ugh 
are of a different opinion; and as this is the caſe, it will no of ric 
be improper to conſider what is advanced by them. foil i. 
There are ſome who mention the perpendicular growth of that t 
plants, as an evidence, that a ſurface, however much extend farro! 
ed, can ſupport no more plants than the horizontal bal W. 
Though the fact is allowed, that plants grow perpendicular :re nc 
and that it is impoſſible to place more of them upon the ſu ing th 
face than upon the baſe z yet it does not follow, that a fei vs, 
when its ſurface is enlarged, can nouriſh no more of then When 
and it is to be remembered, that it is not more room which wi ous th 
contend for, but more nouriſhment. We may further in veg 
ſerve, with reſpect to the growing of vegetables, that the ei ber the 
larging the ſurface has this other advantage; it gives the pla pil em 
more air, and thereby prevents them from 5 down u Whe 
lodging. ons, t 
Mr du Hamel, to ſhow that the enlarging the ſurface HI cal 
ridges isa real diſadvantage, obſerves, that ſuppoſing the flo 
in ridges is one foot in ſix, yet the ſurface will be to the h n 
zontal baſe only as 76 to 75, which he ſays, is but a (mal; done 
advantage, when compared to the loſs by the furious. and goes 
In anſwer to this, it needs only be ſaid, that there is no lo as ren 
by the furrows, unleſs when they are a real advantage to . . 
reſt of the field. When land is dry, the corn is as good Hue mag 
the furrows as in any part of the ridge; and when the Jan Witte nage 


we 
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vet, the furrows ſerve for drains, and the loſs by them is 
more than made up, by the advantage which the reſt of the 
feld receives by being drained, 

We may therefore conclude in the general, that the way of 
lowing in ridges 1s preferable to the way of plowing without 


ndges f. | 

Having ſhown, that ridges are advantageous as they remove 
vetneſs, and enlarge the ſurface, it is neceſſary now to conſi- 
der what kind of ridges are moſt proper tor anſwering the 
ends propoſed. 

As ridges remove wetneſs, wlren the ſoil is wet, the ridges 
ought to be narrow. For the greater number that there are 
vill no ridges, there are the greater number of drains. When the 

foil is wet, the ridges ought alſo to be ſteep. For the ſteeper 
wth of that the ridges are, the water more eaſily finds its way to the 


extend furrows. N 
al baſ When the ſoil is very dry, it is ſubmitted, if narrow ridges 


iculai are not proper like wiſe; for by altering the ridges, and turn- 
the ſurf ing the furrows into the crowns, and the crowns into the fur- 
tafel cows, a quantity of freſh foil is always employed in vegetation, | 


When the crown of a ridge is turned into a furrow, it is obvi- 
ous that ſome freſh ſoil is turned up, which was-not employed 
in vegetation in its former ſituation ; and the greater num- 


them 
hich u 
her 0 


the eder there are of ridges, there is the greater quantity of freſh 
e plan oil employed. , : 
wn u When the ſoil is juſt fo wet as to occaſion loſs in the fur- 


ons, then the ridges ſhould be ſomewhat broader; for, in 
bis caſe, the fewer there are of furrows, there is the leſs loſs. 
It 


rface | 
the flop 
he ho 


Ui It is a cuſtom in ſome places, to plow without making ridges. it 


1s done in this manner: The plough enters in the outſide of the field, 
and goes round and round it till it is near finiſhed, and then plows out 
what remains, in the ſame manner, as if it was a ridge. Thus the field 
"left without ridges, having only one furrow for a ſhort way in the 
niddle of it. At the next plowing this may be reverſed, the ridge in 
the middle of the field gathered vp, and the plough go round and round 
ihe ridge till the whole field is plowed, 
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It is proper to obſerve here, that a difference ſhould be mat; 
betwixt the ſituation of land in the winter, and its ſituatiq, 


in the ſummer. It may be convenient ſometimes, when win 
ter-grain is to be ſown, or when the land is to get winter. fi 
lowing, to make the ridges very narrow z and, when ſummer 


grain is to be ſown, to make them broader. 
4s it is an advantage to have the ſurface "enlarged, thi 


ridges ought to be made high in the middle, or crown; f 
the higher that the ridge is made, the more is the ſi 
enlarged. | | 

When the ſoil is ſhallow, the ridges, if broad, cannot! 
high raiſed, without depriving the furrows of ſoil : and there 
fore, to enlarge the ſurface on ſuch land, the ridges muſt | 
made narrow; for this both enlarges the ſurface, and preven 
the furrows from going below the ſoil. 

When the ſoil is deep, the ridges may be made broac 
for though the ridges are raiſed in the crown, yet ſtill th 
is ſoil left in the furrows, But then the ridges muſt not | 
made too broad : for it is evident, that narrow ridges give mo 
ſurface than broad ridges, of the ſame degree of ſteepnel 
and do not cover the lower parts of the ridges ſo much fro 
the-influence of the ſun and winds. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that though, in the general, it 
recommended to raiſe the ridges in the crown, to enlarge tl 
ſurface, and to allow the water more eaſily to find its way 
the furrows; yet, in ſome low flat-lying land, it is proper 
make the ridges as flat as poſſible, in order to raiſe the f 
rows ; for the higher that the furrows are raiſed, there is, 
ſome caſes, the greater command of the water, and it is 
more eaſy to find a fall tor conveying it away. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that flat ridges have ti 
advantage over ſteep ridges; they can be ſown with great 
exactneſs. It is obvious from the method of ſowing, that 


| ſowing ſteep ridges, it is not poſſible to prevent too great ap 


portion of the ſeed from falling into the furrows. It is obrio 
| * * * 
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«iſe, that this proportion is increaſed by harrowing. 
mhereas, in ſowing flat ridges, the ſeed is equally ſcattered, 
-1the harrows do not remove it from its place. 
From theſe obſervations it is evident, that ſoils in different 
ations require to be Jaid out in different kinds of ridges. 
i abſurd, therefore, to aſſert, that, in every caſe, one kind 
{ridges is preferable to another; that narrow ridges are bet- 
than broad ridges, and flat ridges better than ſteep ridges; 
ome fituations, one kind of ridges is moſt proper; and, 
other ſituations, another kind is moſt proper. Every perſon 
cat, therefore, to conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to 
zl with, conſider the advantages and diſadvantages of each 
ind of ridges, and then determine which are molt proper. 
When there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil to deter- 
ne what kind of ridges are moſt proper, then narrow ridges 
roaderW to be preferred; for this reaſon, that a quantity of land in 
11 theo ridges is ſooner plowed than when in broad. It is 
not vious, that the two firſt furrows which the plough takes off 
ve mo em the ridge, are wider than any taken off afterwards, eſpe- 
epne =") if the plough begins in the furrow, as is frequently the 
ch fu; ſo that the greater number there are of ridges, the field 
he ſooner plowed. Beſides, when ridges are broad, it is 
ious, that the plough has more work, and muſt take longer 
ſe in turning, than when they are narrow. But then it is 
poſed that the ridges are ſtreight and equal. If they are 
, the greater number there are of them, the greater is the 
ule, and the more time is ſpent in plowing. This, how- 
it muſt be owned, is of no great importance; becauſe it 
dom happens, that the kind of ſoil does not determine what 
d of ridges are moſt proper. 
Having conſidered the kinds of ridges proper for land, ac- 
lng to its different ſituations ; it is proper to inquire, whe- 
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g, that r there are any qualities which ridges ought to have, what- 
eat à fr is the ſituation of the land. 
is obvioi' ill eafily appear, that all ridges ought to be * ſtreight. 


oked ridges are attended with ſeveral inconveniencies. In 
plowing 


like 
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plowing them, the cattle are not always going exactly in t. 
fame direction with the plough; ſhort turnings are often 1 
ceſſary, as fields are generally bounded by ſtreight lines, 
lines not crooked in the ſame manner with the ridges ; 20 
when there is a ſmall deſcent, the water, as it runs in the {; 
rows, meets with reſiſtance; 

It is obvious, that when the plough goes in a curve, as it 
in plowing crooked ridges, the draught is not in the ſame 
rection with the beam, but is either to the right or left of 
and this gives the plough either too much or too little land, 

It is obvious likewiſe, that, when ridges. are .crooked in 
manner different from the lines by which a field is bounds 
in plowing the ridges upon the ſides, one part of them m 
be finiſhed before ſome other parts are near done; and th 
ſhort turnings are neceſſary, which hurt the land much by 
treading of the horſes, 

It is obvious likewiſe, that as a crooked furrow is contin 
ly altering the direction of the water, and has a leſs deſce 
than a ſtreight furrow, the water, as it runs along it, n 
meet with greater reſiſtance, and thus penetrates the { 
and makes it more difficult to convey it away. 

Theſe inconveniencies are removed by making the ach hi 
ſtreight : for, in plowing ſtreight ridges, the cattle ate any, 
going in the ſame direction with the plough; no ſhort u per 
ings are neceſſary, as fields can be made of an equal bra... 
in all places; and the furrows having a greater deſcent, WM, is 
water meets with leſs reſiſtance, and is more eaſily convWWeecipita 
away. affair 

Streight ridges not only remove the inconveniencies l is ne 
which crooked ridges are attended, but it is found that they {iſt be raſ 
attended with no inconveniencies themſelves : they require Wl the 
deed a little attention in the plowman, which is itſelf an zit dan, 
tage; and therefore upon all occaſions are to be preferreithout b. 


As, in all kinds of ſoil, ridges ought to be ſtreight, o ect that 


wiſe they ought to be equal, equal one to another, and conſec 
| | 
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me ridge equally broad in all places. Unequal ridges are 
tended with inconveniencies, as well as crooked ridges. It 
kficult to ſow them with exaQtneſs ; it is difficult to al» 
them, when neceſſary; and the plough muſt often turn 
1 the middle of the ridge, which does' great harm, - by the 
ading of the horſes, or it muſt be driven empty to the end. 
Theſe inconveniencies may be removed by making the 
ges equal. Equal ridges may be ſown with greater exact - 
> and conſequently with leſs ſeed; it is eaſy to change 
land. Jem, one into two, or two into three, as occaſion requires; 
2d in a the ſame furrow that finiſhes the plowing of the ridge in 
ound place, finiſhes it in all places; fo that there is no neceſ- 
m my to turn the plough in the middle of the ridge, or to drive 
and H forward the ſhorteſt ſpace, without turning up a furrow. 
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Of altering Ridges. . 


n the laſt ſection, we endeavoured to ſhow what kind 
ridges are moſt proper for the different ſoils ; and what qua- 
js they ſhould: be poſſeſſed of in all ſoils. 

In many places of the kingdom, they are ſtill crooked and 
equal; and, in many places, they are much broader, and 
uch higher raiſed in the crown, than the nature of the ſoit 
ce Gs. Were the ridges altered, and the fields laid down in 
woper manner, as the ſoil requires, it would be a great ad- 
ntage. At the ſame time, it may be obſerved, that much 
rm is done, by proceeding in this matter with too much 
cipitancy. It is neceſſary, therefore, that we conſider it as 
affair of ſome importance. 

lt is neceſſary to obſerve, in the firſt place, the ridges muſt 
tbe raſhly altered; on the contrary, great caution is to be uſed, 

lt the foil is very dry, ridges may be altered without 
at danger, though high; and they may be made ſtreight 

bout being levelled : for though the old furrows are tilt 

er than the reſt of the field, yet this is attended with no 
conſequences in dry land; and, by degrees, they are filled 


ud 
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up in plowing, But then, it is to be obſerved, that there is 1, 


much land in Scotland, on which the ridges, at preſent, x 
high raiſed, in its nature ſo dry, as to allow this to be done. 
If the ſoil is wet, the ridges cannot be made ſtreight ti 


the ground is level, without great danger; for the water wi 


lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, from whence it yi 
not be poſſible to force it. Some perſons that make the; 


ridges ſtreight before they are ſufficiently levelled, draw un. 
ter · furrows along the hollows of the old furrows, to carry of 


the water that is apt to lodge there. This is of ſome uſe, hy 


does not fully anſwer the purpoſe. A quantity of looſe eart 
in plowing, is thrown into the old furrows. The water, 
it falls, penetrates this looſe earth, and is retained by it, ng 
withſtanding the water-furrows. Beſides, theſe water fur 
rows muſt be neatly cleaned out with a ſpade, and made deep 
er in the places where they are intercepted by the crowns 
the new ridges, otherwiſe they are of very little uſe; 

Before ridges can properly be made ſtreight, it is neceſſa 
therefore that the land be made as level as poſſible. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that it is as dangerous to level ridge 
raſhly as to alter them before they are levelled : for if ridge 
are levelled too faſt, and thereby a great depth of looſe eu 
thrown ſuddenly into the furrows, it will not be poſlible 

convey away the water that falls upon them. The water as 
falls will ſink to the bottom, and there will lodge and chill th 
ſoil; and the earth thrown into the furrows being looſe, t 
cattle in plowing muſt fink to the bottom likewiſe, by whic 
the land is very much potched. 

It is recommended therefore to every perſon, ſeriouſly t 
conſider the nature of the foil he has to deal with, before 
proceeds to the altering old ridges; and if the ſoil is wet,t 
level the ridges very gradually. When the ſoil is deep, an 
inclining to be wet, and a ſufficient ſlope for carrying off th 
water, it is probable, that the loſs ariſing from the levellin 

ſteep and broad ridges ſuddenly, may exceed the profit of m 
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ij years arifing from the ridges being properly laid down; 
and therefore, if a view to incloſiag makes it neceiſicy to 
ſtreight the ridges, the levelling them ſhould be the work of 
ſeveral years. Even ſuppoſing that the foil is ſhallow, and the 
ridges raiſed ſo high, that there is nothing but till left in the 
fucrows, yet (till it is im proper to level the ridges: too faſt, 
though levelling in this caſe is neceſſary *. 

In levelling ridges a great hollow is made in the crowns, 
This is occaſioned by frequent ſuccellive cleavings, which is 
the method commonly uſed for levelling tidges. It is obvi- 
ous, that by the firſt cleaving a hollow is made in the crown 
of the ridge equal to the depth and breadth of the  furrow 
which the plough makes; whereas the parts on each fide of 
the ridge are but little levelled, and at each ſucceſſive cleav- 
ing this hollow 1s made greater. Such a quantity of new 
earth immediately turned up, is not fit for vegetation f. Be- 
ſdes, this hollow becomes ſo great, and the parts of the ridge 
on each ſide of it become fo ſteep, that it is impoſlible to 
pow them in a proper manner. 

In this cafe, when levelling is ſtill thought proper, ſome 
ſurrows from each ſide mutt be thrown back by the plough into 
this hollow, by which a new ſmall ridge is ſorm:4 upon the 

crown 
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* When foil is ofa cold ſpungy nature, and does not eaſily part with 
the water, unleſs there i is & ſcheme of improving it by lime or marles, 
it is uncertain whether it may not be proper to continue the ridges 
broad and high, though the furrows are deprived of ſoil. The levelling 
the ridges in this caſe makes the whole ſoil in danger of being chilled, 
fly t 2s the water is not ſo eaſily conveyed away; whereas, when the crowns 
fore of the ridges are high above the furrows, the water more eaſily finds 
its way to them, and thereby a part of the land is preſerved in proper 
order; which may poſſibly do more than overbalance the loſs of ſoil 
Ps 3 ariling from the lowneſs of the furrows. 
off th As it is probable that the earth receives its vegetable food from 
vellin the air; foil, though in its nature fit for receiving this vegetable food, 
of m when new turned up from below the reach of the air, is not fit for nou- 

1 timing plants. 
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crown of the old one, and then the remaining parts of the . 
ridge may be levelled as before. Some perſons, inſtead 9 


* u 
this, plow. acroſs the ridges. This method ſerves the ſame he 
purpoſes z it both throws ſome earth into the hollows, and le. quen 
vels the ridges : for the plough in going carries off ſome earth either 


from every height, and leaves ſome in every hollow, By 
then land muſt not be left in this ſituation during the wet ſea. de ſu 
ſon, unleſs water-furrows are drawn along the furrows, and al 
ſo in ſome caſes along the crowns ; for unleſs this is done, tei w. 
water that falls upon the field cannot be conveyed away. A ridge: 
the next plowing, the whole old ridges may be levelled in te ¶ ge w 
ſame manner as at the firſt plowing z or, if thought more pro- 
per, may be divided into two equal ridges, plowed in ſuch 


a manner that the furrow betwixt them may be exatir Thi 
in the crown of the old ridge, and the other furrows exact dope, 
in the furrows of the old ridge. By this operatiofi the dme bo 
ridge is raiſed from the furrows, and levelled from the crown Where 
When a perſon is upon a ſcheme of levelling, this methoſrer ve 
of dividing the ridges into two will be found very proper * 
either when winter- grain is to be ſown, or when the barley by the 
land gets the wintes-plowing. . carries 
Though land may be in ſuch a ſituation as to allow the rid prop 
ges to be levelled with ſafety, yet unleſs it is remarkably d dere 
and in no caſe in danger of being damaged by too much . b is 
ter, the ridges ſhould not be altered, excepting when the h iges 
is ſummer-fallowed ; and in that caſey beſides the ploviſ ages 
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that alters the ridges, there ought to be another before the we 
ſeaſon comes on, that ſo the bottom may be ſufficiently fi 
to reſiſt the water. 
| Of the poſition of Ridges. 

We have obſerved, that ridges ſerve to remove wetnels, an 


to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air, and we have {h« 
| wh 


+ This method of dividing the ridges into two is very proper, Wi 
ther immediately before this they have been plowed acroſs, or a ima 
ridge formed upon the crown of the old one in the manner that ba 
been deſeribed. | 
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te bat kind is moſt proper for theſe purpoſes. But this is not 


enough 3 it is neceſſary likewiſe to conſider in what manner 
ame ridges ought to be placed. This is a matter of ſome conſe- 
de. quence: for, according to the poſition of ridges, water may be 
ank Wi cher conveyed away or retained, and ſome aſſert likewiſe, 

Bu that by this the foil may be better expoſed to the influence of 
 fea- de fun and wind. Theſe things therefore muſt be kept in 
dates in the placing of ridges. | 
e, the When the land 1s wet, as is often the caſe, it is certain that 

ages ought to be placed with a view to the conveying away 
n the the water: but when land is dry, as is ſometimes the caſe, 
then ridges ſhould be placed with a view to the retaining the 
water. 

The moſt common way of placing ridges where there is a 
fope, is along the declivity, in a ſtreight line from the top to 
the bottom; and land is commonly laid out with a view to this. 
Where the declivity is gentle, this is, no doubt, a very pro- 
er way of placing the ridges ; but if the declivity is great, 
this way of placing the ridges, allows the ſoil to be waſhed away 
by the rain. It is obvious, that water, in running off of land, 
carries a part of the ſoil along with it, and the quantity is great 
in proportion to the violence with which it runs. In climates 
here there are heavy ſhowers of rain, the damage done by 
bs is not inconſiderable. Therefore, in this caſe, placing 
ndges acroſs the declivityis the moſt proper way; for when 
ges are placed acroſs, the water meets with many inter- 
ptions in its courſe, and does not run off with ſuch violence 
when they are placed along from top to bottom, and there 
are does not carry off ſuch a quantity of the ſoil along with it. 

Inſtead of this ſome perſons make the ridges very narrow. 
[tus ſerves the ſame purpoſe ; for, in proportion to the num- 
er of furrows, there is the leſs water in each furrow, and con- 
quently it runs with leſs violence. However, placing the 
dges in this manner is not ſo proper as placing them acroſs 
ie declivity, either for retaining the ſoil in a wet ſeaſon, or 
r retaining the water in a dry ſeaſon. 
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ridges are placed in this manner, the water cannot get off 


botiom of the field, and lodging there. By this way of placing 


the wer part of the field is rendered drier than otherwiſe th 


when it is reſiſted by till or clay, will find its way along the 
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When land is very dry, and in no danger of being damay. 
ed by the ſtagnation of water, the ridges ought to be placed 
acrols the declivity, as near the leyel as poſſible; for this re. 
tains both the water and the foil. It is obvious, that when 


by running along the ſurface, by which the ſoil is in green 
danger of being carried away. As the furrows ſtop it in 
its courſe down the hill, it can get off in no other 0 
than by penetrating the ſoil. By this a part of it is retained ;Wuro 
what of 1t gets off is clear, and carries no foil along with it. 

When land is dry at the head of the ridges, and wer at te tot 
foot. and no proper fall for carrying off the water, as is freſher: 
q ently the caſe, the ridges ſhould be placed in the fame man bere 
ner, directly acroſs the declivity. For, in this cafe, even ent 
furrow in ſume meaſure retains the water that falls upon ing 
ridge above, and thereby prevents it from ſinking towards the 


the ridges, the dry part of the field is rendered wetter, nne 


would be. 

This is likewiſe a very proper way of placing the ridges 
even when the declivity is but ſmall, if the Jand is in the fit 
ation mentioned, dry at the head, and wet at the foot. | It w; 


muſt be owned, however, that this will not entirely anſae per 
the end propoſed: for the water will penetrate the foil; ant 


to the bottom of the field. But this will not be fo fudde 
as in the other way of placing the ridges z and the ſoil at HM Hkes n 
head, which is naturally dry, will receive more benefit fro: ereſen 
the rain as it falls. 

When land is wet, and the water may be conveyed au 
from the bottom of the field, the ridges ſhould be placed acro 
likewiſe ; not directly, but with a ſmall flope to a drain ( 
fuirow on the [ide of the field from top to bottom, by whic 
the whole water is conveyed away. In this caſe every fur 
g become 
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Which of theſe advantages is the greateſt, is uncertain, 
is even uncertain whether they are really advantages. me [ 
It may be diſputed, whether, in the winter-ſeaſon, cold 
heat is moſt beneficial to land. That heat is beneficial, au are 
cold deſtructive, to the plants that grow on our fields in d 
winter-ſeaſon, may be true, But cold poſltbly may be as Pre 
per as heat for preparing the land for the nouriſhment of the 
plants, It is allowed, that the coldneſs of the north wind is 
in ſome meaſure, owing to the quantity of ſalts that it carrie 
along with it. Theſe ſalts are beneficial to land: and there 
fore an expoſure to the north ſeems to be rather a berefitth 
a diſadvantage. This is confirmed from obſervation. ThWhice, i 
lands on the north fide of riſing grounds are, generally (peat 
ing, more fertile than thoſe on the ſouth ſide. It is cet 
that the richeſt lands in Scotland have this fituation, and rrow, 
expoſed to the north. . 
It may be diſputed likewiſe, whether the north or the ſout 
Gde of an eaſt and weſt ridge has moſt benefit from the ſun i 
ſummer. It is not to be denied, that the rays: of the ſun f 


heſe fu 
his me 


more directly on the ſouth ſide of the ridge; but then let ir H be. 
obſerved,-that the north fide has the benefit of the ſun's ra" the 
in the mornings and evenings, when the ſun is ſo low, that n ot 
fouth fide is under the fhade ; which may poſſibly balanceth ſernat 
loſs ſuſtained by the greater obliquity of the ſun's rays ab th; 
mid-day. | | as tak 
'Thele things have been mentioned, to ſhow, that it is un ned i 
certain, which way of placing ridges expoſes the land beſt 1 clean 
the influence of the ſun and air; and therefore, that, in plac E f 
ing them, it is needleſs to have any view to this. When th — 
placing of ridges makes no difference as to the wetneſs of land - th 
then we are chiefly to have in view the conveniency of ploy ſelf 
ing and laying out the land in proper breaks. 8 
| Of plowing in Ridges. ous, q 
There are three different ways of plowing ridges : gabe ſurr 


ing, caſting, and cleaving. Gather 
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Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in the 
me place in which they were before. The plough begins 
1 the crown, and plows out the ridge, turning the earth 
wards the crown where it entered. Every ridge is plowed 
iel; or, inſtead of this, the halves of two contiguous 
ges may be plowed together. By this method of plowing, 
be ridge is higher raiſed than before. It is obvious, that, as 
de earth on each fide is turned upon the crown, and thrown 
gout of the furrows, the ridge is raiſed, both by making the 
higher, and the furrows lower. | | | 
Caſting keeps the crowns and furrows likewiſe in the ſame 
ce, in which they were before. The ridges are plowed in 
irs, The plough may enter in the furrow betwixt the rid- 
es, and plow out the ridges, turning the earth towards the 
now, where it entered. Or the plow may enter in the 
now on the right ſide of the two ridges, then turn to the 
je on the left, and plow out the ridges, turning the earth to 
beſe furrows, and from the furrow that is betwixt them. By 
lis method of plowing, the ridges are kept of the ſame height 
3 the crown, and one of the furrows made a little higher, 
pd the other a little lower than before. The earth is taken 
om one furrow, and thrown into the other, and this is done 
Iternately through the field. If this is reverſed at next plow- 
; that is, the earth turned into the furrows from which it 
5 taken at the former plowing, thereby the ridges are pre- 
ned in the ſame ſituation. 6 
Cleaving is the reverſe of gathering. The plough enters 
the furrow on the right ſide of the ridge, turns to the fur- 
"on the left ſide; and plows out the ridge, turning the earth 
im the crown towards the furrows. Every ridge is plowed 
itſelf; or, inſtead of this, the halves of two contiguous rid- 
may be plowed together. If the ridge is raiſed in the 
own, by this method of plowing it is made flatter. lt is ob- 
dus, that, by this method of plowing, earth is thrown into 
e ſurrows, by which they are made higher; and that earth 
15 


5 of land 
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is taken from the crowns, by which they are made lower, 
the ridge is already flat, by this method it is hanged and 
crown turned into the furrow. 

When a field is laid out in the manner 1 moſt * i, 
-with reſpect to the breadth and height of the ridges, it ho cle; 
be plowed in one or other of theſe ways mentioned, accorg;, hl is 1 
to its ſituation. If the ridges are broad and high, cat ton 
vill be found to be the moſt proper method: of plowing. In 
this is the only way by which they can he plowed, and II fur 
kept in the ſame ſituation: cleaving; will make them flat its 1 
and gathering will raiſe them higher g. If they are flat ſerit 
narrow, cleaving will be found to be the beſt method. Cle: greal 
ing flat ridges, and thereby turning the growns into furroeli fice 
and the furrows into crowns; has theſe peculiar adrantagi cf pl 
a field is much ſooner plowed:in this way, than in any od 
and a quantity of freſh earth, at every plowing, is expoſed Bf tone 
the air, and employed in vegetation : and the ridges bei it is | 
kept level, are ſown with exactneſs. In no caſe gathering Wi each 
proper, unleſs when the proper ſituation of the ridge rend 
it rather too wet for winter grain 3. all thi 

| It may not be improper, in this place, to conlider a meth vy 
of plowing, uſed in ſome places, called rzbbing. This met « r 
of plowing is performed by making furrows about two bit fr 
diſtant from each other: one half of the furface is untouct 
by the plough, and the other half, which the plough turn 
in making the furrows, is thrown on the top of what rem: 
faſt. The land may be plowed in this manner, either with 
regard to ridges: or the plough may be mace to enter: 
turn, as it does in gathering, caſtipg, or cleaving ; that i 
rn 


+ If land plowed in this manner is harrowed acroſs the ridges, tht 
by ſome of the earth is taken from the crowns, and left in the furro 
by which the ridges are madeflatter, This makes it neceſſary ſometi 
to gather the ridges, that thereby they __ be raiſed to their phat E! 

height. furrows 
4 When it is ſaid that in no caſe gathering is proper, it is ſupp 
that the ridges are already laid out in the moſt proper manner. 
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fer, nge may be ribbed in the way of gathering or cleaving z and 
and of to ridges may be ribbed in the way of caſting, This kind 
| of plowing is ſeldom practiſed but in the beginning of win- 
ter, and upon land to be ſown with barley, after two more 
dean plowings. It does not prevail ſo much as formerly, and 


prope 
it ſhe 


cord is very much condemned by our modern improvers. But, 
| cali however much it may be condemned, it certainly has its uſes, 
g. TOW |: keeps the land dry; the rain that falls is confined to the 
and furrows, from whence the looſe earth is taken, and eaſily finds 


| flane its way off. It facilitates the rotting of the ſtubble, by co- 
flat rering it and keeping it dry; it makes the froſt penetrate a 
Ce greater quantity of the ſoil 3 and it alſo expoſes a larger ſur- 
face to the influence of the air. Theſe things make this kind 
o plowing, in ſome caſes, preferable to a clean plowing. 
There is a method of plowing uſed in England, as men- 
tioned by ſome of the writers on huſbandry, called bouting. 


furrot 
vantage 
ny otht 
xpoled 


res bei it is performed by throwing the garths of two furrows towards 
hering WW each other upon ſome faſt land. This is certainly an improve- 
e renii i ment upon the Scots method of ribbing, and better anſwers 
il the purpoſes of it. For the better underſtanding how this 
a met vy of plowing is performed, let AB CD repreſent a part 
is met of a ridge, to be ribbed in this manner. The plough goes 
two (Wit from A to B; by this the carth, à ö, is thrown upon ſome 
untouc! A ——- — —— — 
turns 
it rem E — F 
er with e DD eee 
enter: C | —D 
that i faſt land: the plough next goes from F to E, at ſuch a dif. 
ri tance from A B as not to turn back the earth a 5, but to 
15 th throw lome more earth on the top of it; then the plough re- 
be tone rns in the track E F, which throws up the earth /; and 
q ſometinWy next goes from D to C, at the ſame diſtance from E E, 
heir pre tdet E F is from AB. By this are made two ribs and three 
turrows ; and, in the ſame manner, a whole field may be 
is ſupp No IX. _- plowed. 


ner. 
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plowed. The advantage of this above the ordinary method 
of ribbing is this: When the field is plowed again, the wor; 
may be reverſed, the faſt land that was left turned up, and: 
furface, entirely new, expoſed to the influence of the air. Jo 
reverſe this, the plough goes firſt from b to a, by which the 
half of the earth à 6, with the faſt land below it, is turned in. 
to the furrow A B; the plough next returns from a tob, b 

which the other half of the earth ab, with the faſt land beloy 
it, is thrown into the furrow E F: then the plough goes from 
Fto e, by which the half of the earth, e f, with the faſt land 
below, is thrown into the furrow E F, on the top of the la 
half of a b. The plough next returns from e to f,, by which 
the other half of the earth, «ef, with the faſt land below it, is 
thrown into the furrow C D; and fo on through the field, 
By this ribs are placed where furrows were before, and furrows 
where ribs were before ; and the ſurface is entirely changed, 
what was above turned down, and what was below turned up, 
Theſe two plowings may be performed with the ſame ſtrength, 
and in the ſame time with one clean plowing ; and it is pro- 
bable, that, upon trial, in ſome caſes, will be found more be- 
neficial. 

As a further improvement of this method of- plowing, it is 
propoſed to rib the land, and, at the ſame time, to plow it 
clean, This is done by throwing the earths of three or four 
urrows together in ſuch a manner, as to leave no-faſt land be- 
low; and is the ſame thing with plowing the land in ridges 
about three ſeet broad, from the middle of one furrow to the 
middle of the other. This ſerves all the purpoſes of the other 
kinds of ribbing, and, beſides, has theſe further advantages; 
the land being clean plowed, weeds are more effectually de- 
ſtroyed, and the {oil is better opened ſor receiving benelit 
from the froſt and air. This method may likewiſe be te 
verſed by another plowing, The ſurface. may be entirely 

| changed, 
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zhanged, and the ribs turned into furrows, and the furtows 
into ribs *. Theſe 
it will not beimproper to ſhow, how this work is to be performed in 
the moſt exact manner. Ia order to this, a bridle, or muzzle, muſt be 
uſed, ſuch a one as is deſcribed in Ne VI. Article XXXVI. p. 251. of this 
work, and the cattle muſt be yoked in a line before cach other. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that the ribs are to be made with four furrows. The cattle 
muſt be placed in the furrow on the left fide of the ridge, and the cleek 
of the ſwingletree on the muzzle to the left 6f the beam ; ſothat, when 
the cattle are going in the furrow, the plough may go about four or 
ive inches to the right of it. At the land-end, the cleek muſt be pla- 
ced in ſuch a manner, that when the cattle return in the furrow made 
dy the plough, the earth of the furrow, with the faſt land below it, 
may be turned back. This done, the cleek muſt be put to the middle 
of the beam, and the cattle put in the furrow of the ridge, as at firſt. 
By this the few inches of faſt land, betwixt the furrow of the ridge and 
the furrow firſt made, will be taken off, and laid up. This makes a 
nb of three furrows; the fourth is added by the cattle going with the 
cleck placed in the ordinary way. To begin making the ſecond rib, at a 
proper diſtance from the firſt, the cattle muſt be put into the furrow laſt 


made, and the cleek placed ſo far to the left of the beam, that the 
plough may go about four or five inches from the furrow in which the 


cattle are going. After the firſt is made, the other three may be made 
as before directed. 

If the ribs are to be made by three furrows inſtead of four, the firſt 
tibis to be made as before directed; and, when this is done, the plough 
muſt turn to the furrow on the other ſide of the ridge, and make a rib 
there in the ſame manner; from thence it muſt turn to the fide of the 
ridge where it firſt entered, and there, the cattle going in the laſt-made 
furrow of the firſt rib, and the cleek placed on the left of the beam, the 
diſtance of the two ribs from each other is determined, as in the four 
furrowed ribs, When this is done, the plough muſt go to the other 
ide of the ridge; and ſo from one ſide to another, making ribs alternatel 
on each, till the whole is plowed. The reaſon why the plough muſt go 
from one fade of the ridge to the other, in making three furrowed ribs, 
is obyious : Without this there can be no ccrtain way of regulating the 
ditance of one rib from another. In this way of making three furrowed 
ribs, it may be obſerved, that two of the furrows are turned towards 
the crown of the ridge, and the third towards the furrow. If it is found 
more convenient to turn the two to the furrow, and thethird to the 
«own, the plough muſt enter in the crown of the ridge, and make ribs on 
each fide alternately, till the ridge is plowed out. 

If ridges are narrow, and do not divide equally into tribe, two or 


hure of them may be ribbed as one ridge, 
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Theſe different methods of plowing, the laſt two excepted, 


are known to every common plowman, and they ſhould nb c 
attended to by every improver, as of importance; without: 
proper knowledge of them he cannot give directions to hi; thei 
ſervants, nor prevent them from falling into blunders in the 
execution, which they are but roo apt to do. The ignorin; 
of a maſter in things which his ſervants are acquainted yit, 
is attended with had conſequences ; it gives them an indiff, 
rent opinion of his knowledge of farming, and makes then en 
deſpiſe every new ng which he propoſes, as abſurd an{ 
whimſical. 

It was obſerved, that plowmen are apt to commit blunder 
in plowing. Thus in gathering ridges, if care js not taken u ad in 
beginning the plowing of the ridge, ſome firm land will be 
left in the crown, and the crown itſelf ſo much raiſed abore 
the reſt of the ridge, that no feed will ly upon it. It is ſome 
times obſerved, that juſt on the crown of a ridge, where th 
ſoil is deepeſt, there is leſs corn, and more root-weeds, thannplow 
in any other part of the ridge. This is certainly occaſioned hy 
allowing firm land to remain there in plowing, and by raiſing 
the crown like a peak above the reſt of the ridge. I heploy 
man, inſtead of turning back the earth of the firſt furroy, 
and the firm land below it, keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as tt 
lay the earth of the ſecond furrow up to it, or on the top of i Ine cc 
This leaves firm land betwixt the furrows, and raiſes the ice r. 
crown of the ridge to a peak. But if he is directed to draw tie . 
furrows ſo near, as to turn back the earth of the firſt in mak 
ing the ſecond, no firm land will be left, and the earth, that 
by the other method is thrown upon the crown, will be ſcat 
tered. 

This blunder is oftener committed when flat ridges ne m 
cleaved. In cleaving, if the ridges are plowed out, turning mac 
the plough always to the leſt, it is impoſſible to prevent thee 1s 
two furrows, laid together in the crown of the new ridge, e cart 


from being at two great a diſtance, and raiſed higher than the no 
reſt ied a 
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«| of the ridge. When ridges are cleaved in this manner, the 
Anh of the firſt furrow that the plough makes, is turned over 
pon firm land, and backed by the earths of the other furrows 
their courſe. | This makes it impoſhble to get at this firm 
id in plowing the next ridge, without turning up the firm 
nd itſelf, and the earth of the furrow laid over it, upon the 
pol the earth of the ſecond furrow, by which the crown of 
te ridge would be raiſed to a high ſharp peak. Now, to 
-erent this, the plowman, in plowing the next ridge, keeps at 
oper diſtance, and does not touch the firm land, over which 
de earth of the firſt furrow is laid. But it may be obſerved, 
it he muſt either keep at ſuch a diſtance as to leave firm 
and in the crown of the new ridge equal to the breadth of 
o furrows, or he mult turn the earth of his furrow upon the 
p of the earth of that firſt furrow. By this the crown of 
he ridge is till high raiſed, and ſome firm land ſtill left. 
But ridges of this kind may be cleaved without leaving any 
plowed land, or without raiſing the crown much above the 
eſt of the ridge. The method of doing it is this: after the 
llough has made the firſt furrow, inſtead of turning to the left, 
d making a furrow on the other ſide of the ridge, it turns to 
he right, and throws back the earth of its firſt furrow along 
ith the firm land below it, and after going round again in the 
me courſe, turns to the other fide of the ridge, and goes 
rice round in the ſame manner, after which the ridge be- 
xt the two veerings, as they are called, is plowed out, as 
brit propoſed. When the plowing of the ridge is finiſhed, 
new veering is made in the next furrow, by the plough go- 
twice round, as before directed, and then the ridge betwixt 
e laſt-made veering and the plowed land is plowed out in the 
me manner as before : and in the ſame way the veerings 
ſe made till the whole field is plowed. By this method 
ere is no firm land left below the earth of the furrow; and 
e earth that is turned towards the crown being ſcattered, 
d not laid all in one place, the crown itſelf is not much 


uled above the reſt of the ridge, 


It 
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t may be obſerved likewiſe, that in caſting ridges, if «. 
bs not taken, the furrow towards which the earth is thr. 
will be ſo filled up as to be improper for a drain. The ploug 
enters the ridge near the furrow, and throws the earth toward 
It, turns to the right, and throws the earth from the oppoſi 
fide towards it likewiſe ; and then goes in the track of the « 
furrow, betwixt the carths of the furrows made an each ſide 
This furrow, towards which the earth is thrown, is ſometine 
- & filled up as to render it improper for a drain. We hy 
ſhown how the earth around it is plowed. The furrow whic 
the plough makes going in the track of the old - furrow, H Nilia. 
twixt the earths of the furrows on each fide, is called a ger wel 
Jurrow. On the left ſide, the plough having no mold-bouWſn 2 | 
the looſe earth falls back into the furrow behind the plougiticu 
and fills it up, or at leaſt makes it unfit for a drain, which ts, 
wet land is a great diſadvantage. - yan : 

But this may be prevented by proper care; the furrow nal di: 
be made clean, and fit for a drain. The method of doing , 1 


is this: The plough enters about two feet from the fum one 
and inſtead of turning to the other fide, returns on the ſu Ling 
ſide, turning back the earth, and then goes round again in i ligt 
fame courſe ; after this turns to the other fide of the fun and u 


cond, 


and does the ſame going twice round. By this the got 


furrow is made quite clean, and, like the crowns of ridge the ſt 
formed at about two feet diſtance on each fide. | he W 
Some other things of a like nature might be mentione Pird, , 
Theſe have been inſiſted upon, to ſhow, that it is neceſſary Hot 
attend to every circumſtance of plowing, that ſo this importa 4 = 


work may be performed in the moſt proper manner. * 
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ARTICLE LX. 


tze improvement of Moor- graunds —Hiſtory of fuch In- 


grovements by a common Coallier, an tn/tance of moſt ſpirit- 
ed induſtry. 


From YoUNG's Six Months Tour through the North of 
England, Vol. II. ] 


\ N object the moſt worthy attention is, the immenſe tract 

of moors which lye to the weſtward, belonging to 
liam Danby Eſq; of Swinton. This gentleman poſſeſſes 
ral thouſands of contiguous acres, which do not yield 
ma tenth part as many farthings a year. And as I was 


ticularly attentive to all the accounts I could gain of theſe 
oors, and rode over and examined them ſeveral times, I can 


an account of them before you, which is perfectly genuine. 
divide them into the following ſorts: 

if, The dry moors, to appearance almoſt covered with whin= , 
lone, many of them very large. The ſpontaneous growth, 
Ling * of various height, from one foot to three. The foil 
alight black moory earth, from. ten inches to a yard deep, 
and under that a channelly ſandy gravel. 

cord, Ihe ſame in all reſpects as the preceeding, except 
the ſtones which are but few, and. ſcarce ſufficient to build 
the walls for incloling. 

tird, A dry black moory ſoil as before. The ſpontancous 
growth, ling, whins, and brakes. 

irth, Ihe ſame ſoil, but the ſpontaneous growth — 5 
and brakes. 

th, A dry ſoil of a lighter colour, and ſome of the above- 
mentioned black earth: The ſpontaneous growth, a benty 
kind of graſſy turf. I know not how to deſcribe it. In 
the North they call the ſoil that bears it white land, alſo the 
ame 1oi] yielding that production, and whins and. brakes 
n the ſame time. Sixth, 


"Heath or Heather. 


— —— — — 
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Sixth, Very wet boggy moors, out of which peat is dug. 
ſpontaneous growth ſcarce any thing but Rraggling ſtints 


U 


ling. | 
Seventh, Ditto, but the ſpontaneous growth turf ( white luv 
alone. (iſp 
Eighth, Dry ſound light loam of various depths, from oof © ! 
foot to five; the ſpontaneous growths, common grafs aloy and 
or graſs and whins, or brakes. ealt] 

I am ſenſible that more diviſions might be made of vel 
ſoils ; but the above will be ſufficient to explain my meaninthou 
The wet and dry moors it may be ſuppoſed vary in degtee iii O 
gradation, until it may be difficult to pronounce whether them 
are wet or dry: and the ſpontaneous growths'intermix in oi}: n 
ſame manner; but the above characteriſtics are to be underſu ch 


as marking principally the nature of the land. 
All the ſtone hitherto diſcovered is of a very ſoft gritty na 


ture, that cuts eaſier than wood: No lime-ſtone. Ty 

The experimental knowledge of the nature of theſe foils WM rrces 
yet but in its infancy : The moor- ſide farmers have d adi! 
ſcarce any thing; but another ſource of ſome valuable ine the 
mation muſt not be overlooked. bandr 

A thin ſeam of coal is found under theſe exienſve vii ic 
and wilds. Mr Danby has a coalliery upon the edge of e of 
moors, which employs many hands. The cottages of imer 
coalliers, are ſcattered about at no great diſtance. Each bWnore } 
at firſt a ſmall garden, which, from the great forelight afſtandry 
refined politics (for I can give the conduct no other name Mum; 
their landlord, grew into little farms. of the 

Miners in general, I might almoſt ſay univerſally, area WM. the 


tumultuous, ſturdy ſet of people, greatly impatient of 


troul, very inſolent, and much void of common induliry—th 


Thoſe employed in the lead mines of Craven, and in m- 
coallieries, can ſcarcely, by any means, be kept to the pe 
mance of a regular buſineſs ; upon the leaſt diſguſt they q 


their ſervice, and try another. No bribes can tempt them ſultry : 
i Gul 
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induſtry after the firſt performance of their ſtated work, which 
ares them half the day for idleneſs, or rioting at the alehouſe. 

Mr Danby, partaking of theſe inconveniencies in common 
with his neighbours, ſtruck upon a remedy which ſufficiently 
liſplays his knowledge of human nature. If,“ ſaid he, 
« [ can give theſe fellows a better notion of a local property *- 
ind happineſs, I ſhall gain a power over them, which | can 
ally turn to their good, and the benefit of their families, as 


He executed the 


well as to, my own convenience.” 
thought, and it has ſucceeded to admiration. 

Obſerving ſome of the men (that had a little induſtry in 
them) to cultivate their gardens better than their comerades, 
he made them an offer of incloſing from the moor a field for 
each contiguous to their gardens, that they might raiſe their 
own corn inſtead of buying it. Which was accordingly done, 
ind no additional rent taken for it. 

Two or three tolerable examples had great effects: By de- 
ges, others applied for the ſame favour, which was always 
readily granted; and, in the courſe of ſome years, very few 
of the cottages remained without a field adjoining. The huſ- 
bandry in them was nothing very accurate, but it was of great 
e walWſcrvice to the families, and it anſwered their landlord's pur- 
ple of rendering them more dependent, though at the ſame 
time more happy. One ſellow aroſe among them (of whom 
more hereafter) who ſet them an example ot much better huſ- 
bandry, inſomuch that now there is not a coallier without his 
farm ; each from three or four to twenty acres of land. Moſt 
of them keep a cow or two, and a gallway : raiſe the corn, 
le. they eat; are well fed, well cloathed, induſtrious, and hap- 
py. Their time is ſpent at home inſtead of the alchouſ: : 
—thoſe young fellows, who formerly were riotous and de- 
buched, now marry, ſettle, and become the. honeſt fathers 
ta laborious and valuable race of children. Nothing is fo 
t they ouch defired as a little farm; which, being a reward for in- 
cultry and ſobriety, becomes an incitement to a continued 
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good behaviour: and by this well-concerted conduct, 9 
whole coalliery, from being a ſcene of idleneſs, inſolence, ay 
riot, is converted into a well- ordered and decently cultirate 
colony: It is become a ſeminary of induſtry; and a ſource 


population. Great is the merit of being ſo offended at i ue b 
cious habits as to determine their eradication, to project Wine 
ſcheme of reformation, as beneficial to the public as hiſt 


—to conduct it through all the difficulties of overcoming a op 


changing human nature herſelf—to convert a den of thie e o 
and raſcals into honeſt and induſtrious ſubjects: this was ei: ov 
fected by Mr Danby, and without the violence of a D! 
Sixtus :—he planned with the ſagacity of a Machiaveh, ſome 
executed with the humanity of-a Trajan. graſs « 
But to return to the point in queſtion. * ice; 
Looking over ſome of the fields of theſe coalliers, and a ecre: 
ing them after their products, I found they all broke up the Thi 
land by pairing and burning, and ſowed turnips upon it; ſoneWſyrinci 
times raiſing them as large as a man's head: Oats the g could 
crop, of which they get from forty buſhels upwards; ſixt.fonce, 
buſhels have been gained from half an acre :. a hundred ect h. 
twenty buſhels of potatoes they. frequently raiſe upon the ve His 
worſt land. They likewiſe ſow wheat, rye, and maflin, er 
get very good crops. But all lay down to graſs as ſoon as pr {ected 
per. They lime it well. Mr Danby is at the expence of u. lo that 
ling in any quantity of the moor in fields contiguous to the maine: 
farms, provided all their former land is well cultivated, M be bo 
have it ſeveral years for nothing. but afterwards pay a trill boriou 
rent, that they may not graſp at more than they can cultii Ned 
after their day's work in the mines is over. buſbar 
The beſt intelligence I gained was, of James Croft, one of t before. 
coalliers. But this man deſerves a more particular attenti burned 
Thirteen years ago, he began his huſbanery by taking the tim 
acre of moor, which he pared and burnt, ſpread three 4 * - 
an 


drons * of lime among the aſhes, and ſowed it with oats 
| whi 


* Achaldronis a dry Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of 36 buſhels beste 
up. The chaldroa ſhould weigh 2000 pounds, 


{ a4t 2 


hich he got but an indifferent crop. He next threw in 
three more chaldrons, planted half of it with potatoes, and 
owed the other half with maſlin z the crops middling. 
He then limed it again, ſowed it with oats, the crop thirty- 


Ce, ang 
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urce 0 

{ at ute buſhels. After another !liming, ſowed it with oats, and 
ojet Wired fifty buſhels. Next he limed it again, and ſowed half 
vim) it with barley, and planted the other half with potatoes; the 


crops but indifferent. He then limed it again, and ſowed 
cats once more, of which he got forty buſhels; with theſe oats 
te ſowed hay ſeeds, all he could get together or procure, which 


ing and 
thiere 


was e 
a Poul vas thirty-fix buſhels. After the oats were off, he mixed 
el, ome lime and earth together and ſpread over the land: the 


rraſs came very finely, and has been exceedingly good ever 
fnce; and improving every year, it is now worth 20 5. an 
acre: I viewed it attentively, and think it well worth the rent. 

This firſt eſſay was very ſpirited, but not carried on upon 
principles which can be altogether approved of : Indeed it 
could not be expected that a poor coallier ſhould ſtrike at 
ence, and without any experience, into an accurate and cor- 
rect huſbandry. 

His next effort was upon an addition of eight acres, which 
nowever was too much for him to improve at once, but he ef- 
ſected 1t all by degrees. Theſe acres were exceeding ſtoney, 
bo that after a diviſion by walls built out of them, many re- 
mained ; one acre coſt him two months to clear and fill up 
he holes. Some ſingle ſtones required near a week. La- 
borious as the work was, he completed it by degrees, and 
pared and burnt the foil: He threw theſe lands into a better 
huſbandry (though not totally defenſible) than what he uſed 
ne oH before. His method was, to ſow turnips upon the pared and 
end burned Jand, after liming two chaldrons fer acre : It coſts, by 
ring lde time it is on the land, 14 s. 6d. a chaldron. The turnips 
ee re generally worth from 20 5. to 305. an acre. He draws 
oats, nnd ſcatters them on his graſs for his cows and young cattle. 
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After the turnips he plows four times, lays on two cha. 
drons per acre more of lime, and ſows oats, eight buſhel; per 
acre; the crop varies from forty to ſixty buſhels, 

After theſe oats, he ſows four more ſucceſſive crops of then; 
for each of which he plows three or four times, and alſo line 
at the rate of two chaldrons per acre. The average of the 
crops is forty buſhels per acre. With the laſt he lays don 
to graſe, by ſowing plenty of hay ſeeds. 

This has been his general courſe, but ſometimes he hx 
ſown rye, of which he generally gets thirty-two buſhels jr 
acre. Potatoes he has regularly cultivated ; ſets them j 
rows two feet aſunder, and one foot in the rows; in which 
manner thirteen buſhels plant an acre ; the mean produce is 
a hundred and fifty-eight buſhels. 

Two years ago, he took in eight acres more, on which he 
is now hard at work. It is aſtoniſhing with what perſeverence 
he attacks the moſt enormous ſtones, cutting them in piece, 
carrying them away, and then bringing mold to fill the hole 
up; and he has ſuch an idea of neatneſs, that he will not pak 

one. 

He has five acres of graſs; his management of which i 
very good: He lays all the dung he can raiſe upon it, mined 
well with lime; and ſometimes with good earth. And thi 
dreſſing he repeats every third year, without ever failing, Hi 
ſtock of cattle is three milk cows, a heifer, and his gallway; 

their winter food hay, turnips, and ſtraw. Two acres of com- 
monly improved graſs (from moors) he reckons ſufficien 
to ſummer-feed a cow, but an acre and an half of his will d. 
| He makes fix pound of butter per cow per week, twenty-tout 

| ounces to the pound, for three months, and four pound the 
| reſt of the ſummer. And each of his cows eats an acre 

hay in the winter, He has not yet had enough of his owt 

| for them, buying ſome, but hopes ſoon to effect that. 
| | Beſides the mere huſbandry of his fields, he has done ſome 


| thing in the ornamental way; having almoſt ſurrounded t 
| 0 
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chal. WM his cloſes with a young plantation of firs and other trees, 
els per hich thrive extremely well. | 
Attentive to every object that can render his little farm 
them; iter profitable, convenient, or agreeable—he has with no 
meet trouble directed a little rill of water from the moors 
f thel-Wrough his fields; by which means he not only has water 
donn every field for his cattle, but can alſo water ſome of his 
25, and thereby fertilize it much. 
be bu Were I to dwell upon every circumſtance of this coallier's 
Is er Mubandry, I ſhould be afraid of tediouſneſs; but I ſhall not 
em n aclude, without attempting to give you ſome idea of the 
which ax, as well as his farm. 
uce i; | have ſhewn you how he has managed for ſeveral years 
bore nine acres of land, much of it always in tillage, and 
ich bene conſtantly freſh breaking up, and improving: we 
erence ee found him cropping his land ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
piece, practice though bad, yet of increaſing labour) never ſow- 
e hole W's any without a previous ample liming, and three or four 


pt pa ings; adding to his cultivated land, by perfectly clear- 
g the freſh ſoil from all ſtones, ſome of them an enormous 
ze, of many tons weight: and by paring and burning, in 
emoſt ſpirited and laborious manner. When you con- 
der theſe circumſtances, and that at the ſame time he has 
ad the courage to attack eight acres more, will you not 
nclude he has received much aſſiſtance, either of mo- 
ey or labour; or that many favourable circumſtances, hither- 
d unrelated, have enabled him to make ſuch advances in fo 
ited a conduct? 
But the very contrary of all this is the caſe. His work in 
e coalliery has been regular, equal in every reſpect to the 
ner men, and in ſome ſuperior : His hour of going to the 
ine is twelve o'clock at night, the work is over at noon the 
ext day, The remainder is all the time he has had to per- 
m what I can ſcarcely call leſs than wonders : Nor has he 
er received the leaſt aſſiſtance of any kind, or ever expended 
one 
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one ſhilling in hiring the labour of another man. The qu 
tity of lime he has laid on his land is very great, and mud 
more than what is commonly uſed by the neighbouring ſu 
me1s; the number of plowings he has given his fields is equa 
ly ſuperior ; and yet all this labour has been performed vil oy, t 
a ſingle gallway ;—the lime brought ſix miles. It is aſtoniſhin mple 
what a ſpirit of perſeverance muſt have actuated this ert 1: 
dinary man, to execute, with ſuch flight engines, works tþ 
will put many farmers with teams to the bluſh. 

Some aſſiſtance in weeding potatoes in harveſt, &c. and ſuc 
flight work, he has received from his family; but you m 
ſuppoſe it not conſiderable, when I tell you, that, of four anima 
' five children, he has only one ſon about fourteen years of age 
who works with him conſtantly in the coalliery. 

From the time of leaving off work in the mine, till that 
ſleeping, he regularly ſpent in unremitted labour in his farm 
Since his beginning he has never had more than four hoy 
ſleep, and, of moon-light or bright ſtar-light nights, ſeldom 
much. The regular ſevere fatigue of twelve hours labour i pf hat 
the coalliery has not been ſufficient to bow down the ſpim Mer 
this poor fellow ;—he applies the remainder of the day, an pothin 
even ſteals from the night, to proſecute his favourite works 
huſbandry—that is, to make up his hours of work twenty, 
of the twenty four. 
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Such a conduct required a genius of a. peculiar caſt. D Wh: 
ring in his courage, and ſpirited in his ideas, the moſt ente bur 
five plans are neither too vaſt nor too complicated to be en | ha 
braced with facility by his bold and comprehenſive imagimi d fo 
tion. With a penetration that ſees the remoteſt difficulty, Mete. 
prudence and firmneſs of mind that removes every one, the moWQiining 
ment it is foreſeen ; we attribute the wonders he has performegWprovine 
to the powers of his mind, and forget almoſt that the whoWprehen 
which is executed of his ideas, has been the work of his onſite pai 
hands. The ſevereſt fatigue, the moſt aſſiduous labour HN / 
been unable to quench the fire of the one, or repreſs the ¶ curity 
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aur of the other. The greateſt, and indeed the only object 
bis thoughts, is the improvement of the wilds that ſurround 
im 3 over which-he caſts an anxious, but magnanimous eye, 
riſhing for the freedom to attack, with his own hands, an ene- 
py, the conqueſt of whom would yield laurels to a man of 
ample fortune. 

laſced him, What he would do if he had his whole time to ap- 
ily to his farm ? « I would perform ſomething :” ſaid he, © at 
cent | do nothing,” Hinting to him that I would mention 
» Mr Danby, the releaſing him from the coalliery, that all his 
ine might be applied to farming, his countenance was 
mimated at the very idea,—his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure, 
Upon my aſking him, if he did not think every part of the 
moors were highly ſuſceptible of improvement Improvement! 
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| thr bir,” he replies with eagerneſs, “there is not an acre but 
s farm Wight be made as good land as a man would wiſh to farm.” 
ir hood Upon my aſking him further, if he thought he could im- 


prore a larger tract than was within the power of one pair 
f hands, by having other men, horſes, and carts, &c. put 
nder his direction? „ Aye fure,” he replied, “ for it is 
nothing more than extending the proportion of ten acres to 2 
great number. It would be hard indeed, Sir, if a man that 
had improved ten acres with his own hands, could not direct 
he improvement of an hundred or a thouſand.” 

What would you do, if any unthought-of accident gave you 
un hundred pounds ? *I. ay it all out in the improving land,” 

had a long converſation with him upon theſe ſubjects; 
and found him very ſenſible, ſpirited, and moſt enthuſiaſtically 
evoted to the improving of moors. His ideas are clear and 
hining; and though his language is totally unrefined, and 
provincial, infomuch that ſome attention is neceſſary to com- 
pehend the plaineſt of his meaning, yet whoever will take 
the pains to examine him, will find him a genius in huſban- 
ty : A diamond of the firſt water, but ſo buried in the ob- 


ſeurity of the mine, as to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 
gar rubbiſh that ſurrounds it. 
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The view of this remarkable man's little farm, and the cn 
verſation I had with him upon the improvement of mw 
a point of ſuch vaſt importance in this country, prejudig 
me ſo much in his favour, as to make me with it were poſib 
to enable him, not only to add greatly to his farm, but to c 
duct the culture of it upon a ſpirited plan. . 

I mentioned it to Mr Danby, (who had at firſt introdyg 
me to him as an extraordinary fellow) and he agreed with n 
that bis being a coallier ſpoiled a good farmer, adding, that. 
had thoughts of giving him more land, and alſo releaſing hy 
from the coal-mine. This gave me much pleaſure, not doi 
ing but ſo ſpirited a mind, with a body ſo active and yi 
Tous, would alone do wonders. 

But having ſince reflected further upon the effects whic 
might be drawn from the labours of this poor but moſt ind 


y moſt 
perim. 
thorn, 
lf 
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al 
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trious fellow, I cannot but think it much to be regretted, MM" int 
the nation at large ſhould loſe the benefit that might be ma pro! 
to reſult from the labours of a genius in the moſt uſeful vi ſo f: 
of all others. fing af 
In a word, it is greatly to be wiſhed, that the man might iſe" f 
ſupported in ſuch a manner, as to enable him to do ſome ii *'* 
more than is poſſible for his own hands to perform. In dindu 
confined a ſituation, he muſt unavoidably be under ſuch d bee, 
ficulties as will not allow him to ſet the example he woul — 
were his endeavours extended to a larger ſphere. 1 
Had this man (by prudent and gradual additions) ſervant uh 
horſes, carts, implements, in a word, the whole ſtock of a q * 
given him, and fifty, ſixty, or a hundred acres of moor- ning 
added by degrees, with barns, ſtables, &c. ——or fixed pt 1 of 


perly in a very wild bad moor-farm, (for I would never gi 
him good land to cultivate), I have no doubt but he wou 
ſet an example of improvement, that would have excellent: 
fects upon this uncultivated region; and convince thoſe ni 
doubt of the profit of cultivating moors, that no method vi 
ever of expending money is ſo highly advantageous. 

| . To be continued, | 
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moſt natural and eaſy method for a Farmer to acguire ex- 
perimental knowledge—The manner of propagating the Hau- 
thorn from the ſeed, and of raiſing them to complete Fences 
lf the Siberian Barley. 


C In a Letter to the Publiſher. 
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Be gracious Heaven! for now laborioug man 
Has done his part. Ye foſtering breeſes blow! 
Fe ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend! 

And temper all, thou world reviving Sun, | 

Into the perfect year. THOMsON, 
HE hurry and buſtle of ſeed-time, Mr Printer, is now 
at an end, and the Farmer, whoſe hand was ever buſy 
reducing the ſtubborn ſoil, or ſcattering the ſeeds of vegeta- 
n in the ground, can now view, with a pleaſure peculiar to 
proſpect, theſe very fields adorned with a lively green, 
{ ſo far bidding fair for a plentiful harveſt. , But this flat- 
fing appearance by no means renders him unactive: Plow- 
; his fallow ground, hoeing his bean-crops, planting cab- 
ze, weeding hedges, &c. are now the objects of his care 
dinduſtry. For managing theſe, he has but to iſſue proper 
ders, and now and then direct the Jabourers in the proper 
rlormance of them. He might now indulge bimſelt with 
every morning till eight or nine, which the yawning 
ns of floth ſeem to think indiſpenſibly neecſſary to health; 
t beſides the attention which is proper to be paid now and 
en to the operations of the field labourers, the delightful 
ming ſcenes are to him ſufficient inducement, to quit tho 
d of lumber ; and, as the celebrated poet ſays, 


Enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the ſilent hour, 

To meditation due and ſacred ſong. 

d wh For is there ought in ſeep can charm the wiſe ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The flecting moments of too ſhort a life? 
Total extinRion of th' enlighten'd ſou? ! 
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Or elſe to fev'riſh vanity alive, 
Wilder'd and toſſing thro' diſtemper'd dreams ; his opt 
Who would in ſuch a gloomy ſtate remain | coltl1 
Longer than nature craves ? 
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The crop in this part of the country“, as I have ate 
hinted, has really a very good appearance. The ſpring 
uncommonly mild till March 26th, when both corn and 
looked well. From that to April 23d, the weather was c 
and ſometimes ſtormy, with ſmall ſhowers of hail; bu 
firſt four days of May actually reſembled a December, a 
January. Upon the 2d of May, we had a fall of ſnow whi 
continued even here all that night and part of next day, wh 


the cold was extremely ſevere. Hence that yellownels in ("of 
wheat, which is a certain ſign that it never will be ſua of kn! 
The ſeaſonable ſhowers, however, which we had on the . as! 
ult. have recovered it ſurpriſingly. - Juſt now all the ao 
crops, and alſo the graſs, look remarkably well. 1wiſh, $ ſhall 
I have not made too free with the ScoTs Fax ER, vb 
mentioned the appearance of our crops z but, if it is UH -t 
amiſs, I ſhall beg pardon, and never do it again. adran 
J muſt now ſpeak of what I had principally in view whe din 
firſt ſet out: and that was, irſt, The moſt natural and ag” ”* 
method for a Farmer to acquire experimental knowledf! © 
2dly, The manner of propagating the Haw-thorn from if” of t 
ſeed, and of raiſing them to complete fences. And {of W 
of ſome qualifications peculiar to the Siberian barley ſo lat at, 

imported into this iſland. —I ſhall ſtudy brevity as much asp * 
ſible in diſcuſſing each of theſe points. £c ITO! 
As to the firſt then, which was to point out tl ched- 
moſt natural and eaſy method for a Farmer to acqu * 

experimental knowledge; all I would adviſe 1s, that! 
would keep an accurate journal of all his tranſactions! - 
the field, and likewiſe, at leaſt, the general diſpoſiic 6 

of the weather, in order that he might be able to dilcor b, 
the advantages and diſadvantages of the different meth = 5 
which he practiſes, either through choice or neceſſity, in; dak 
1 


* Eaſtcrn parts of Eaſt-Lothian, 
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bis operations. I would not adviſe the common Farmer to 
coſtly experiment, without the higheſt probability of ſuc- 
M but ſince, in the ordinary courſe of his buſineſs, he is 
ized often to uſe very different methods of managing the 
e field, &c. according as the weather and other cir- 
mſtances direct, I think the trouble of committing them 
aper needs hardly be mentioned; eſpecially when we con- 
f that it is the ſure foundation of that knowledge which 
he diſtinguiſhing charaCteriſtic of the practical Farmer. 
s it is true, is no new method; but, beſides that I do not 
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y, ad this for the lovers of novelty, I think it 1s not the leſs 
bin al of being old. It would be unneceſſary to adduce inſtan- 
e roo of knowledge having ariſen from ſuch and ſuch obſerva- 
he s I think the method of acquiring it in this way muſt 


dbvious to every body. 

ſhall therefore go on to what I propoſed in the ſecond 
e, which was, to point out the manner of propagating 
haw-thorn from the ſeed, and that, without mentioning 
advantages of incloſing, which your correſpondent, A. T. 
hink it was) [Nꝰ. V. p. 242+] has already done. The 
y muſt be gathered about the end of harveſt when ripe. 
are only to be got in great plenty upon old hedges. A 
t of theſe is generally bought here at 68. 8d. or 8s. per 
, When thus obtained, they muſt be buried * in the au- 
n in pits dug for that purpoſe, till the autumn or ſpring fol- 
ng. At any of theſe times the pulpy ſubſtance is quite 
cd from off the ſtone, when they may be ſown on beds of 
ſched· ground, where they make their appearance by a ſmall 
it, the ſpring of the enſuing year. The time they require 
dis: If they are ſown autumn 1773, or ſpring 1774, they 
make their appearance on the ſpring 1775. This year they 
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(poſt ft be carefully keeped clean from weeds. In the ſpring 
\ diſcont (March 
methot lt is a practice with ſome to expoſe them all the ſirſt winter in large 


pact heaps, and then to bury them in the ſpring following. This 
think makes the pulp rot much ſooner, and the ſtones more ready 
lowing in their ſeaſon. 
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(March is beſt), 1776, they muſt be thinned by tranſplai 
many of them into other ground well trenched. When the 
tranſplanted ones have ſtood: till autumn 1776, or fpri 

777 they may be tranſplanted into hedges, and they uil 

very well, if carefully cleaned ; but beyond diſpute, a tw 
three years tranſplanted thorn will do better. At two ye 
old, I think a thorn preferable to thoſe taken from fix rei 
year old hedges. The one will do well in any caſe, the og bor 
is not fo certain, unleſs the ſituation is very moiſt and eie 
When they are taken from the nurſery, their roots and iu with 
fibers ought to be cut ſhort, and the tops entirely off thei beri. 
When the ditch is caſt out, and the hedge-bed made t dete: 
which ought to be made in ſuch a manner, that the H am; 
may point over the ditch, making an angle of 45% with the H vou 
rizon, i. e. that they may be in a half {tanding poſture. WW there 
ter planting there is nothing neceſſary but cleaning them v 
This ought to be done according as the weeds appear; fi taſte, 
April or May; ſecondly, about Midſummer ; and lasch conv 
Lammas. "Theſe three weedings are found of vaſt import your 
where the land is rich and light, but has not been fallowet 
To raiſe a crop of potatoes or beans upon the back of the d 
for two or three years, is of great ſervice to the hedge, bei doubt. 
the thrift of it. It it is poſſible let the land continue in tiii on ti 
till the hedge is fencible; and ſheep opght never to get ¶ 2216. 
them till then. To ſuffer either theſe or cattle to cat i pot. b 
them, is doing them the greateſt injuſtice. To allow then grain, 
run up without interruption, is reckoned the beſt methoſ¶ other 
making a complete fence ; becauſe, when they are at a 5 lince 
height, the plaſhing them, or laying the big branches halt Wh ef the 
through near the root, acroſs ſome others left ſtanding, ren till gi 
it impenetrable to any beaſt however fierce or unruly. 1 ficient 
rous of this croſs-lying wood is ſufficient for any fence. qualif 
het 


Jou; 


quick 
muſt 


Any body having a mind to incloſe firſt opportunity, had much 27 
ter, I can aſſure them, delay it till the following ſeaſon, and in then handir 
| time fallow the land intended for that purpoſe. This, beſides f 


the expence of weeding, raiſes them much ſooner to complete { 
{No. II. p. 85.9 


fe a3 X 
dedge has been neglected, and hence become open below, 
and buſhy above, as is always the caſe, the beſt remedy for it 
in the world is this, Cut it cloſe by the ground with a ſharp 
u, or other inſtrument, and dig about, and clean it carefully 3 
his will make it a good fence in three or four years. 

now come to the laſt thing propoſed, which was, to point 
out ſome qualifications peculiar to the Siberian barley; and, in 
ſhort, they are theſe : 1/2, Its making good bread. 2dly, Its 
weighing well. As to the firſt, I really think, that when mixed 
with wheat flour, in the proportion of a hand- waved peck of Si- 
berian meal, and the heap completed with wheat flour, that it 
le rea deſerves the preference to courſe wheat bread : but though I 
ie tha am pretty certain, that it has an agteeable reliſh, and that it 
h the (i would be much eſteemed by many on that account, yet as 
ure. ere is no ſaying how it may be generally liked, I have ſent 
em vl you along with this a piece of the bread e, which you may 
; fir; Wi taſte, and let us know your opinion of it, and, if you find it 
laſtl,WW convenient, may hand it about with your next Number to 
n portal pour readers; ſo that if it anſwers this character, it may be 
loved quickly propagated. But beſides this, the real ſubſtance which 
the ei muſt be in this grain, as ſhall appear immediately, muſt un- 
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e, bel doubtedly be another weighty circumſtance in its favour, Up- 
in til on trial it is found to exceed the common barley no leſs than 
get tb. weight per firlot. They are both ſufficiently reduced to 
cat i pot-barley ; but as the Siberian is a large plump naked kind of 


then grain, it does not require ſo much drefling in the mill as the 
method other ſort. From hence may we not ſaſely conclude, that 
t a profil ſince this is evidently oppoſing the more firm and ſolid parts 
s half WY ef the Scots barley to the Siberian, that the excels would be 
7, Ten till greater, if compared when juſt come from the fanners ſuf- 
. Ty ficiently dreſſed. It would be unneceſſary to mention, as a | 
ace. WJ qualification peculiar to itſelf, the mighty increaſe which 


het lome- 


| much The bread received by the Publiſher had a very ſweet taſte ; but 

n the n banding it about would not be ſo convenient. The character given 

des f of it by the writer of this Eſſay ſhould be ſufficient inducement for 

te fe others to make the trial, when they will be able to judge both of the 
wality and produce of this grain, 
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ſometimes ſucceeds to a careful cultivation of this barley, 1 
confeſs indeed it ſtools "wonderfully z but this needs be no mat. 
ter of ſurpriſe, when we conſider what wonderful crops of ou; 
own Varley we raiſe by the ſame management. I cannot help 
mentioning in this place, how fooliſh and inconſiderate it is for 
a Farmer to blow about any extraordinary increaſe he may 
have at a particular time, upon but, perhaps, a rood of land, 
Let him conſider, that this is a very partial trial; yet neverthe. 
leſs ſufficient to raiſe the value of bis own and his neighbour 
land too high in the opinion of the landlord. We may in- 
veigh with much warmth againſt that ſpirit of tyranny and op- 
preſſion which prevails amongſi the proprietors of land, and 
perhaps in general with ſome degree of juſtice z but certain it 
is, if we trace this evil to its true ſource, we will find it to be in 
the Farmers themſelves. How eagerly do they grafp at every 
little bit of land which the news-papers point out, and that too 
very often whether they need it or not! frankly giving in 
their extravagant propoſals, the very means ingeniouſly con- 
trived by the Lairds to make them tools to one another! Tet 
the Farmer conſider himſelf in the landlord's place, and then 
imagine bow he would act. Would he not employ a F—4 
or ſome flattering ſycophant, to determine the value of his land; 
and then, with an undiſtrubed conſcience, and unfeeling heart, 
ungenerouſly take the advantage of the Farmer's madneſs, 
who, to ſatisfy a fooliſh ambition, will thus wantonly ſacri- 
fice the peace, and perhaps the independence of his fa- 
mihy? I am, Sir, 
Eaft-Lothian, 
June 4. 1773+ 


P. S. Though I have laid down the method of propagating 
the haw-thorn, I am aware that it cannot be of ſervice to thoſe 
who intend to incloſe immediately. I therefore mention Mr 
Wilkinſon, nurſery-man at Dunbar, as a very proper perſon 
to ſupply, with very good thorns of different ages, all who can 
conveniently take them from that quarter, 


Yours, &c, 
ARATOR. 
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1 ARTICLE LXIl. 

our 2 , 

ielp of Store Farms. * ; 

for 

nay * * » [Inaletterto the Publiſher.) 

* AVING in my laſt ¶ Ne VII. p. 326. ] laid before you my 
1 opinion, with reſpect to the management of the arable 
n. pt of a ſheep or ſtore farm, I ſhall in this lay before you a 
op- few of my ſentiments upon the management of the ſheep. or 
and WY fore part. And, in the firſt place, it isabſolutely neceſſary that 


n it Wl the ſtoremaſter beſtows his utmoſt attention in looking out for, 
ein nd engaging proper perſons to attend his flocks, as his fu» 
ey ue ſucceſs depends in a great meaſure upon a judicious 
choice of ſhepherds. He ſhould, in the next place, make a 
in diviſion of his ſheep into flocks or hirſels, which, if a farm of 
con. ny conſiderable extent, ſhould conſiſt of three diviſions; name- 
Let h,. the ewes to go by themſelves ; the wedders, dinmonts, and 
zimmers, to compoſe the ſecond diviſion or hirſel; and the 
lambs or hogs the third. The ftoremaſter ſhould then make a 
diriſion of his farm, and allot to each hirſel that part that is 
veſt adapted for them; namely to the ewe-hirſel, from the be- 
ginning of April to the end of June, the richeſt paſture and the 
beſt ſheltered part of the farm if poſſible to be obtained; then 
er that period, one third part of the foreſaid paſture to be 
taken from the ewes, and reſerved for the lambs; the moſt 
lighland part of the farm and courſeſt paſture to be allotted for 
the yeld-ſheep-hirtel all ſeaſons of the year. I ſhall now give 


OR. 

my opinion, with regard to the management of the lamb or 
ting WW bog-birſel, and as the improvement of the breed of ſheep de- 
choſe {WH tends chiefly upon the right management of this hirſel, I ſhall. 


te the more particular upon this article: And the firſt ſtep ne- 
eſſary to be taken in order to improve the breed is, to be very 
tentive in making a right choice of lambs ſor propagating 


* 
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the ſpecies; and in ſo doing, I would adviſe always to give the 
preference to the moſt thriving and ſtrong made lambs 

can pick out, provided their wool is good; for the ſtoremaſter, 
in my opinion, ofight always to have the improvement of the 
wool in his eye as well as the ſheep, and for this purpoſe k 
would be neceſſary to ſearch out for the beſt kinds of. ſheep 
bred in the country, and to purchaſe a few 6f them for the 
improvement of the breed. The next thing to be conſideres 
_ with reſpect to this hirſel is the weaning, and what I would u- 
commend with regard to this artiele, is, that inſtead of fend. 
ing them to the moſt highland parts of the field to birn, as is 
generally practiſed by moſt ſtoremaſters I know, I would gin 
them three or four weeks the beſt paſture the farm could afford, 
and then after that time they may be removed to the bim, 
for then the heath will be in its full bloom, and will affor 
excellent paſture, if it has been ſaved or hained for ſometime 
before they have been put upon it. But at the ſame time, | 
would adviſe, if it could be attained, to give them each day 
little paſture upon graſs or white ground as they call it; then 
after they have continued as above for five or fix weeks, they 
are to be removed to another paſture taken from the ewes pal 
ture as above, which, being ſaved all this while, will afford ex: 
cellent paſture for them; and if the ſtoremaſter will adopt the 
plan of management I laid down in my former letter, he vil 
have the hay foggage of his arable to add toit, which will make 
a fine paſture for them through the winter until the firſt 


April, when they are to be removed to the yeld · ſheep· hitſel 
The next thing that falls under our conſideration is, ſmearing 


or laying, which is differently practiſed according to the dit 
ferent cuſtoms and different climates where it is uſed, ſom 
laying heavier, others lighter 3 however, my opinion is, at 

medium, that one pint of good tar, with' two pounds of good 
butter, will lay ten hogs of twelve old ſheep, ſo as to keep fa 
from ſcab if it is carefully laid on; but I am pretty certain tha 
in general there is a great deal more uſed ; and one reaſon pet 


haps may be this, that it is cuſtomary to have two, three, 0 
| more 
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ore ſmearers fitting together, and they generally hurry one 


ather ſo much, that they are not at the trouble to make as 


f the any ſheds as is neceſſary to put the tar in, or yet to draw up 
fe it e tar upon the ſkin fo properly as it ought to be, but leaves 
heey t deal of it among the wool, to the great detriment of it. 

the W4nother cuſtom prevails among ſome ſtoremaſters, which is, 


at of marking their ſheep with pitch or tar, which, in my 
vinion, is not a good one, as it entirely ſpoils the wool upon 


end: What part whereon ĩt is applied. and likewiſe gives the innocent 
2s is 4 uſeful creatures an additional burden to carry through 
give e whole ſeaſon. They might, in my opinion, fall upon a 
ford, e many methods to mark their ſheep beſides the above, 


hich would neither burden the ſheep nor ſpoil the wool; ſuch 
cutting their ears in different forms, or by marking their 
ices with a burning iron in any faſhion they pleaſe, ſo that 


etime 

ne, ey may eaſily diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of their neighbours; 
4% » if they chuſe to know, (as every good ſtaremaſter ſurely 
then {Wught) their different kinds of ſheep, they may be diſtinguithed 


7 applying upon different places, a certain kind-of mineral cal- 
| keel, very well known to ſtoremaſters. There is another cuſ- 
m prevails among a great many ſtoremaſters, which I think 
roper to take notice of in this place, and that is, pizzling or 
teping their rams or tups back from their ewes, in order to 
revent their having too early lambs: now, the method 
would recommend, inſtead of that, would be this; that every 
loremaſter, if he does not chuſe to incloſe his whole arable, 
ould at leaſt haye one ſmall incloſure ſufficiently fenced to put 
is rams in, during the period he wants to keep them from 
, lm: ewes; he will find it greatly turn to his advantage, as his 
ms will be in a great deal better condition upon account of 
fai er going at their eaſe, and not ſuffering them to abuſe them- 
hes and ewes unneceſſarily ; and in conſequence. of their 
00d order, a great deal fewer will ſerve the purpoſe. I would 
teviſe, in this place, take notice, that the want of Stells or 


laces of ſhelter is a great loſs to ſtore farms; and where that 
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13 the caſe, I would recommend to the proprietors of bor 
farms, to plant thickets of firs upon the moſt convenient pa ore 
ces of the farm, proper regard always being had to a dry fi the 1 
ation; the landlord to be at the expence of planting and inc. 
ſing, the cenant to furniſh the ground without any allowanc 
provided his leaſe is fo long as that he may expect the bene; 
of it for ten years to his flocks; and if not, the landlord to Pa 
him in proportion to the advantages or diſadvantages he my 
receive from it. In laying out the ground, if the ſituation wi 
admit it, they ought to be round, and as much ground n 
planted in the middle, with proper avenues leading to it, 1 
will be ſufficient to hold the whole flocks eafily, and likes 
room to feed them. 

Now is the ſeaſon for conſuming the hay ariſing from ti 
arable, and this is the purpoſe it was allotted for in the forms 
letter. The ſtoremaſter is now defired to diſtribute his pror 
ſions with a liberal hand; the neglect of which has ruine 
many, by not providing proper food for their flocks, and lik 
wiſe by neglecting to beſtow it upon them until they were n 
able to uſe it; and it is my opinion, if proper places of ſhelter 
provided, and plenty of hay beſtowed, that, debarring acc 
dents, there would not be the one half of the loſs ſuſtained | 
the inclemency of the weather that there generally is. 

I ſhall now give my opinion, whether milking of ewes 
profitable or not: and from my own experience, can afſurey 
it is of great advantage to the ſtoremaſter, and no leſs ben 
cial to the public; as from that ſource there flows to the pl 
ſeflor a handſome ſum for his butter and cheeſe, and in con 


ny, 
quence thereof, affords the public a ſupply of that uſeful con * 
modity, the dearneſs of which of late has fully evidenced to Th 
very much needed. But at ſame time, I would deſire then TY 
be milked under the following limitations: In the ſirſt place ie 


would recommend wooden or flaik bughts, as it keeps the n 
more clean, and likewife admits plenty of air into the ews, whe 


in it: And, in the next place, the ewes ſhould not be mill 
abor 


„ - af 


Love eight weeks, or two months at fartheſt ; and likewiſe the 
ſoremaſter ſhould be ſure to keep proper paſture for them all 
he while, as the neglect of paying proper attention to this 
nicle has hurt many. I never could obſerve ewes, in the courſe 


of ſuch 
ent pl 


dry (ity 
nd inch 


lowangl ef my experience and obſervation, that were yeld or not milk- 
e bene el, produce better lambs next year, than thoſe who were milk- 
rd to H if managed in the above manner. I ſhould now give my 


opinion upon the diſeaſes incident to ſheep, their cauſes and 
remedies, but as that has been already doneto good purpoſe by 


he mz 


tion wi 1 
ound u pour valuable correſpondent Mr P. P. Lp. 190—238—2 31. 3 
to it, I ſhall paſs it over, only with this obſervation, that of i] the 
likes remedies he propoſes to be made uſe of, that of the ſmall in- 


doſure by way of hoſpital is, in my opinion, the moſt eligible; 
for I am perſuaded that there are few diſeaſes but what are 
more or leis infectious, and the only method, in my opinion 


rom th 
e forms 


is pw to prevent it ſpreading, is immediately to ſeparate the diſeaſed 
$ ruin WY from the whole. 

nd lik I am, was * 4 
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ewes Of deflroying the Worm in Ground. 

ſure ie [ Ina letter to the L ubliſher. ] 

ben Y virtue of your invitation to correſpondents to help for- 
the / ward your laudable undertaking, I take this opportu- 
Wo nity, to inform you, of an experiment i have made, and with 
* pleaſure and profit can aſcertain the good effects of it. 

* [ have for theſe twelve years laſt paſt made farming my 
| whole ſtudy, and have obſerved, amongſt other nu'fances and 
* ene mies to vegetation, a ſmall inſect or worm about + of an inch 
E long, and fo hard, as with diſtculty it can be bruiſed he- 
* twixt the finger and thumb. The way that it deſtroys the 


FO Hons is immediately after the breard is through the ground, 
it 
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it gnaws or eats a hole in the plant, a little below the Curface und act 
of the ground, and there ſucks out the whole juices that it con | 


tains, until at laſt the leaves decay and ſometimes die; fone, 
times there are new ſhoots, but they are ſo long of coming for. 
ward as to be almoſt good for nothing. At laſt, dire neceſſity, 
the fruitful mother of invention, made me exert myſelf, * b P. S. 
peradventure ſome proper expedient might be fallen upon unt of 
get rid of iuch voracious peſts to vegetation. I tried ſundry N theſe 
receipts, ſet forth by our quackiſh ſpeculative farmers, ſuch a 
ſoot, lime, water, &c. but all proved unſucceſsful. At laſt, | 
thought upon the following effectual method, viz. to ſtanx 
them to death, which I executed by a thorough ſummer fi. 
low. I know, ſome will ſay they have ſummer falloge Pr. 
theſe many. years, and have not got them extirpated; that he. 
lieve, and doubt not but they will encreaſe, if they do not 
take the method that I did, viz. as ſoon as the crop was off the 
ground intended for fallow, I immediately plowed it as dee 
with a cleaving furrow, as the plough could go, and the ſtaple 
admit, ſo that little vegetation took place all winter. Then 
early in the ſpring harrowed it, and carefully gathered up al 
the weeds that could be got; then croſs-plowed it ; then about 
a month after, harrowed, rolled, and gathered more weeds 
and ploughed again; and continued that way all ſummer, on- 
ly allowing, betwixt plowings, as much time as the ſeeds of 
weeds mi ght vegetate. This I continued to do, untill the whole 
vegetable ſubſtance was brought to a ſtate of putrefaction, a. 
ter which time there is no food left for ſuch vermine, ſo of 
conſequence they died, as evidently appeared next crop, where 
not one ſingle plant ſeemed to be hurt, but all Iuxuriant, 2 
was alſo the graſs thereafter, from graſs ſeeds ſown. 

If this true and genuine account is thought to be of any uſe 
to thoſe who have ſo bad neighbours on their farms, you may 
publitt; it 3 if not you may find out a better, and make the 
proper uſe of this that is made of ſuch waſte paper; if this i 
found 
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und acceptable, after a full ſcrutiny, you may probably hear 


con. ¶ te on ſome practical experiments. Meantime, I am, 
ome. erom the ſunny fide of Benduphigh, Yours, &c. 
j for. June 5th, 1773. PLOWMAN. 


p. S. I hope the above may induce others to give an ac- 


_ unt of what experiments have been made of the deſtruction 

man theſe animals. | 

ch v 1 

at, [ | . 
ARTIC LE. LXIV. 


\ proper rotation or courſe of Crops, both for Kerſe and 
Dry-field Farms. 


In a letter to the Publiſher from an actual Farmer.] 


9 8 my farm conſiſts both of Kerſe and Dry field grounds, 
deep | 
tap I have natufally turned my thoughts upon the diffe- 
e - 


t management they require; and from experience and ob- 
ation I am convinced there is nothing more important for 


4 a ch of them than a proper rotation or courſe of crops, nor 
| 7 i thing in which our imperfeCt agriculture more palpably 
* Pears, 

on- 


The following is what appears to me the beſt and moſt fru- 
| courſes, and which I am reſelved and have begun to fol- 
7; but as I propoſe it rather as a project than the reſult of 
al practice, I ſubmit it to the.cenſure of your readers.; in 
pes if there is any thing wrong in it, they will obſerve it, 
d correct the errors, both for my information, and that of 
hers, 

The Kerſe grounds I propoſe to divide into ſeven lots 
dirions; 1. Barley, 2. Clover, with a little rye-graſs, 
Wheat, 4. Beans, 5. Barley, 6. Oats, 7. Cabbage or ſum- 
fallow, And I apprehend that a farm of fifty acres of 
le land, under this rotation, may be eaſily. managed with 


ce ſervants and four horſes. 
1. The 
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Firſt, The barley ground I propoſe to be put in good 1. 
dition; and ſown with 20 lb. of red clover, and one buſhe| Mi. f 
beſt Engliſh rye-graſs per acre. 5 

Second, The crop then is graſs, to be either cut green or ma- lou 

into hay; and as the greateſt part is clover, there will be no tence 
tation to let the hay ſtand too long for the fake of the rye. i Th 
ſeed, as it will not be worth threſhing. The hay therefore ſho! 
be cut as ſoon as it is ready; and that no time be loſt for the Nor t 
ter- operations, as ſoon as barley-ſeed time is over, the one b 
of the dung of the whole farm, which ought to be reſerved (horſes 
that purpoſe, ſhould be carried out to the end of the hay. field, ied wi 
order that fo ſoon as the graſs is cut, the dung may be inn Ing ar 
diately ſpread on the field. And that this work may be tiiſtorſes 
more expeditiouſly managed, the whole hay, fo ſoon as it 
fit for the hand- coil ſhould be raked on to every fifth igffhouls 
that the dung may be ſpread on the other four. The tranthus t 
ruck, ſhould be placed on the middle of the fifth rig, whe for 
two horſes and two men with ropes and long bridles, fo as Ws far 
admit the driver to lay upon the coil while the horſe dra tained 
it along, will be ſufficient to keep ſix or ſeven men buſilye niſera 
; ployed at the tramp-rucks, and raking the field. Whent The 
hay is got into the tramp-ruck, that rig ſhould alſo be duni Sea 
and although the dung be but very thinly ſpread, it will b farme 
a very good effect, and in a very ſhort time it will be quiet the du 
vered over by the after-growth of the clover, which var ha 
about twenty days old, ought to be properly plowed doi be app 
The wheat ſhould not be ſown ſooner than about twenty barley 
after plowing; for at that ſeaſon of the year, the influenceſÞ"*thoc 
the ſun and air will be a great improvement to the new 5nd in 
ed field, and communicate a good deal of richneſs to it. Winar 
this may be got done, if no time is loſt betwixt hands, ſo The 
have the wheat ſown in the time of harveſt, before the round 
ry of carrying in the corns comes on: and thus you are . Barle 
of the bay: field and wheat-ſeed without interfering wit) Ho thi 
harveſt work. 
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The fourth crop in courſe is beans, which ſhould be drilled, 
be field being firſt thoroughly plowed and harrowed ; and, if 
de rows are put at ſuch a diſtance as to admit a one horſe-hoe 
vlough, it will be a great advantage both to the preſent and 
ſucceeding crops. 

The fifth crop is barley, which will need no dung : and 
ke ſixth is oats, for the purpoſe of meal to the two ſervants, 


od cor 
duſhe| [ 


| Or mad 
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or the: bor the third ſervant mentioned above ought to be a barn- 
one Evan to threſh at ſo much per boll,) and the remainder for the 
erved ¶orſes and other cattle. Theſe two ſervants who are employ- 
-field, Wd with the horſes, ſhould clean and red the barn every morn- 
e imm ag and mid-day, while the horſes are feeding. Two good 
7 be li orſes are ſufficient for one plough, and the plowman to drive 
1 as it em, if the ground is in ſeaſon: but if a ſudden drought 


ould happen, all the four horſes may be yoked together; and 
thus the Farmer is never diſconcerted, having only tifty acres 
vr four horſes ; and fo in proportion whatever the extent of 
bis farm may be. And by this method a great ſaving is ob- 
rained, far beyond the ordinary method of working with four 
miſerable horſes and a trifling driver. 

The ſeventh and laſt in courſe is cabbages, which will in 
a great meaſure be a ſummer labouring, and will not hurry the 
Farmer at ſeed-time. If it is thought, that the other half of 
the dung is not ſufficient for the. whole of this diviſion, the 


ifth ri 
e tram 
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ſo 28 
ſe di 
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Vhen t 


uitec 
4 ene half of it may be ſummer-fallowed ; and as to lime, let it 
d do be applied to the fallow and cabbage-field. And fo we come to 
enty HM brley again for the firſt of the ſecond rotation. And in this 


method I am perſuaded the ground will be always kept clean 
and in good heart, and much cheaper managed than in the 
ordinary way. 

The dry-field farm ought to conſiſt of a greater quantity of 
ground, and ſhould be divided into eight lots or diviſions. 
1, Barley, laid down with 20 or 25th. of clover, the half or 


wo thirds red, and the other half or third of white or yellow 
clover, 
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clover, with two buſhels of rye-graſs per acre; or, if though 
proper, with a mixture of other ſorts graſs of ſeeds, as it is pro 
poſed to be paſtured. When the hay is cut, and the groun, 
cleared, the foggage ſhould be but ſlightly eaten, and that gy 
in dry weather: and then hained all winter, and paſtured i — 
the next two years. This will bring you to the fourth ly 
and as one ſuch lot ſhould always be coming in, and anothe 
going out, the field that has got the two years paſture, ſhoul 
alſo have the half of the dung laid on about the ſame ſeaſy 
as in the kerſe land, and plowed at the ſame time, and in th 
ſame manner for wheat, which makes the fifth courſe. Afe 
the wheat, peaſe or beans for the fixth lot; and oats for i 
ſeventh, the oats to be applied to the ſame purpoſes as in th 
kerſe farm. 

The eight and laſt muſt be turnips, to which the other h: 
of the dung muſt be applied, and after the turnips, barley 
which hrings the Farmer to the beginning of the rotation: ani 
this courſe will be performed with as little, or rather leſs a 
pence, than that of the kerſe farm, if the ground does not li 
too much up- hill. But, rf that is the caſe, the aſſiſtance oftm 
oxen, with the two horſes, will be neceſſary, and conſequent 
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ly two boys for driving will be requiſite ; and theſe may l T. 
wiſe, perhaps, be neceſſary for herding the cattle on the p; land. 
ſture grounds, if the incloſures are not in full repair. 8 q 
If theſe ſchemes are thought worthy of approbation and tr ed in 
al, or even of amendment, ſo as to contribute any thing to the W. 
improvement of our preſent defective ſtate of agriculture, | bet 20 
ſhall gain my end, in having the ſatisfaction of doing ſome ſe: en 
vice beyond the bounds of my own farm. I am, &c. 
Clackmannan ſhire, 5 
June 26th, 1773. 45 
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ARTICLE LXV. 


bf the Harrows, and Harrowing—9f the Roller, and Rolling 
J the Wheel-carriages uſed by the Farmer. 


L Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I, ] 


Of Harrows. 


HE harrow is the inſtrument by which the ſurface is 
made ſmooth after plowing. One horſe is ſufficient 

to draw the one commonly uſed, Sometimes three of them 
go abreaſt, and ſometimes only two. When the ſurface is 
rery rough, two are reckoned ſufficient for the attention of one 
perſon 3 but when three can be uſed, they make better work, 
and are nearly equal to two pair, | 

There are ſeveral different kinds of harrows uſed in Scot- 
land. The kind that is moſt common needs not to be deſcri- 
ded, as it is ſo well known, and as there is no great art requir- 
ed in making it. . | 

When the land is rough, the harrows are apt to ſtart, and 
get a- top of each other. To prevent this, ſome perſons fix 
pieces of crooked timber to the outſide bulls, that are contigu- 
ous to each other, which ſtretching a little over, thereby pre- 
rent the harrows from ſtarting up, and keep them in their pro- 
per place, Others couple the harrows together in ſuch a 
manner, as to allow them to go before, and fall back of each 
other, and at the ſame time turn upon a hinge. This way in 
ome reſpects has the advantage of the other ; for the harrows 
xe kept cloſe together, and they keep each other by their mu- 
tual weight from ſtarting over the clods. But then it has this 
N? X. Oo | difad- 
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diſadvantage : if the driver is not very attentive, one - of the 
horſes will get both harrows to draw. 

When tiff land is plowed wet, it is raifed in large pieces; 
and theſe pieces, when dry, become fo hard, that the common 
harrows make no impreſſion upon them. To reduce thi 
kind of land, a large harrow called a break, has been conti 


ved. There are different kinds of this harrow. One kind. 


is of the ſame ſhape with the common harrow ; another kind 
is of a triangular form. This one is drawn by the corner, 
and has teeth fixed both in the ſides and behind. Both Kinds 
are made heavier or lighter according to the kind of Oil for 
which they are intended. Some of them are made fo hen 
as to require fix or eight cattle to pull them. It is very impto- 
per to uſe the heavieſt kind of them in land where there ar: 
large or faſt ſtones; for in going, their weight will not allo 
them to ſtart over theſe, as the ſmall harrows do, but being 
intangled, are torn aſunder by the cattle. 

There is another kind of harrow, which, though but little 
* uſed as yet, will be found moſt . beneficial in many cafes, l 
is of the ſame form with the common harrow, only a great 
deal broader ; the bulls are placed at a greater diſtance, and 
conſequently the teeth thinner placed; the teeth themſelves are 
very little thicker than the teeth of the common harrow, bu 
much longer, and thoſe in the fore-part ſet in ſuch a manner 
as to ſlope forward. It is made of ſuch a weight, as to be ezl 
ly.drawn by-two horſes. It is obvious, from the conſtruchon 
of this harrow, that it will go deeper than the common hats 
row. The teeth being thinner ſet - and longer, and thoſe in 
the fore-part of the harrow floping forwards, naturally make 
it go deeper. It makes the land opener than the common 
harrow, covers the ſeed deeper, and is more proper for teat: 
ing up roots. It ſeems alſo to be the moſt proper harrow fi 
breaking turf : the common harrow goes over turf withou: 
making much impreſſion : the break-harrow tears up the tur 


in large * and throws it in heaps; but this harrow, 6) 
having 
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having 1ts teeth long, ſharp, and thin placed, will break it in 
nieces. It 18 not indeed pretended, that it will be effectual for 
this purpoſe ; but it is certain, that the teeth of this har- 
ow will tear ſome pieces of turf, which the teeth of the com- 
mon harrow will make but little impreſſion upon, and which 
the break-harrow will drive along before it. At the ſame 
time, it muſt he "obſerved, that this harrow is not proper for 
tonny land, or land where there are large hard clods. For 
its teeth, being long and ſmall, are eaſily put out of their place. 

The laſt kind of harrow that ſhall be mentioned is the 
French harrow, It is of a triangular form, with a joint near 
the angle, to which the draught is fixed. It has two handles, 
by which it is made to go either deep or ſhallow. Its princi- 
ral uſe is to level ſteep ridges, which it does moſt effectually. 
| is drawn acroſs the ridges ; when at the crowns, by preſſing 
on the handles, the-harrow goes down, and carries earth along 
with it to the ſurrows. When at the furrows, by lifting up 
the handles, the harrow is brought out of the ground, and 
the earth leſt behind, But this is a very improper work, un- 
ks where the land is very dry ſituated, and in no danger of 
being damaged by water. The plough c an reduce high rid- 
ges as quickly as is convenient. y 


Of Harrowing. 


The chief deſign of harrowing is to ſmooth the ſurface. 
y this weeds are deſtroyed, and ſeed, if ſown, is covered. 

Root-weeds, that are looſed by the plough, are ſometimes 
torn up by the harrow, and thus are deſtroyed. When this 
the deſign of harrowing, the harrows ſhould go acroſs the 
ndges, or rather acroſs the way that the plough has gone. 
becauſe, by going acroſs the earths of the furrows, the teeth 
ol the harrow are apter to catch hold of the roots, than if it 
ould go in the ſame way with the plough. 


Though the harrow may bring ſome part of the roots above 


ound, yet commonly ſome other parts continue below, 


which 
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which will grow if undiſturbed. This makes it necefſary ſo Mid b. 
perſons to follow the harrows, and gather all the roots which Mair 
they, obſerve brought up, and carry them off the field, q od 
burn them, 
If harrowing does not actually tear up the roots, it encoy. now 
rages their vegetation, by filling up the hollows, and thereby 
defending them againſt their greateſt enemy, the drough, 
On this account harrowing is improper for deſtroying roo. Wi harr 
weeds, excepting after a ſpring-plowing, when the land ß owin 
ſoon to be plowed again for ſeed. For at this ſeaſon the Headers 
drought is ſeldom violent, and it has not time to operate in 
the deſtruction of the roots; and therefore whatever the har. Mong t. 
rows bring out is ſo, much deſtroyed. | re fat, 
The ſame things that make harrowing improper for deſtroy. Work n 
ing root-weeds, make it very proper tor deſtroying ſeel· ¶ x tee 
weeds. The ſmoother that the ſurface is made, and the more 
effectually that the mold is broke, the ſeeds near the ſurface the ri 
are the more expoſed to the air; and the ſap, which is in the 
land, the more effectually retained. Both theſe are neceſſary 
to promote the vegetation of the ſeeds, and they muſt vegetat 
before they can be deſtroyed ; but harrowing not only promote 
the vegetation of the ſeeds of weeds, but alſo deſtroys the 
young plants when ſprung up; ſo that one plowing, if the ſex 
ſon is favourable and ſoil allows, may be attended with fſeve- 
ral harrowings, and thereby ſeveral crops of weeds deſtroyed, 
If land riſes in hard clods, the harrow makes but little im. 
preſſion ; at leaſt before the clods are broken, the land is made 
ſo firm by the treading of the horſes, and the weight of the 
harrows, as to render the work uſeleſs, and ſometimes de- 
ſtructive. Great care ſhould therefore be taken to prevent ¶ n it b 
land from being brought to this ſituation. If land once tit 
in hard clods, it is vain to expect to break them with the har: 
row, ſo as to cover the ſeed. Unleſs the ſeaſon is very vet, 


it will remain in this ſituation through the ſummer, and a. 
| ford arrows 
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4 but little nouriſhment for the crop. Sometimes it will 


Ty for a 
which main in this ſituation after men have attempted to break the 
4d, or ods with malls. ; 


the ſoil is light and ſpungy, it can ſcarcely get too muc 
mowing 3 for the more that it is harrowed, i becomes the 
ner. But if the ſoil is ſtiff, the leſs harrowing it gets the 
ter, if the purpoſes propoſed. are anſwered. The effects 
{harrowing are in this caſe contrary,to thoſe of plowing : 
lowing renders ſtiff ſoil more free and open, but harrowing 
anders it ſtill more firm and ſolid. 

The ordinary way of harrowing after ſeed is ſown, is firſt 
lng the ridges, then acroſs, and then along again. If ridges 
e fat, they may be harrowed either along or acroſs; and the 
rk may be begun or ended either way. But if the ridges 
re ſteep, it is improper to begin by harrowing acroſs, becauſe 
eeby too much of the ſeed will be drawn into the furrows. 
the ridges are very ſteep, for the ſame reaſon, it is impro- 
er to harrow acroſs at all. For another reaſon it is thought 
mproper to harrow acroſs ridges, when the land has been 
lowed immediately put of lea or graſs. In plowing this kind 
land, tne ſward is for the moſt part turned over whole; fo 


hat when the harrow goes acroſs, inſtead of tearing the ſward, 
is apt to turn it back into the furrow from whence it was 


je ſeq 
ee. ien. When ridges are gathered or caſt, this will probably 
ojed, ppen. In caſting, the earths of the furrows on one ſide of 


ic ridge are turned towards the crown; and, in gathering, 
e earths of the furrows on both ſides are turned the ſame 
ay; and therefore the harrows, when drawn from the crown 
the furrow, are apt to take hold of the unbroken ſward, and 
urn it back. But this does not ſo readily happen when the 


event i" 1 
e rie e is cloven : becauſe in cleaving, the earths of the furrows 
- har · n both ſides of the ridge being turned from the crown, the 


arrows, 1n going up from the furrow, are not in ſuch a dan- 
r of turning them back. In plowing lea, the earths of the 
Tows are ſometimes placed as exactly as poſſible upon their 

edge 
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edge, that ſo they may be the more eaſily torn by the be 
rows. When thele are turned to the crown, they do not ſus 
port each other, and are therefore eaſily turned back by th 
harrow, in going from the crowns to the furrows: but whey 


the earths are turned to the furrows, they ſupport each othe 
by their weight; and therefore are not ſo eaſily turned by 


by the barrows in going up from the furrows to the crown, 


Of the Roller. 
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The roller is an inſtrument alſo uſed in tillage. Like U e. 


harrow it ſmooths the ſurface. There are ſeveral kinds 
rollers. One kind is made of ſtone ; another of a log of wool 
another of caſt iron: but the one that is moſt common, 21 
moſt eaſily procured, is made by nailing narrow boards upy 
three wheels, one in the middle, and the other two at the eni 
of the roller. The only effential difference in rollers is i 
their weight. As in ſome caſes a heavier, and in others 
lighter one is needed, the roller is generally made in ſuch 
manner, that weight can be eaſily added to it, or taken from 

That the draught may be the eaſier, af two or more ho 
ſes yoked with leſs inconveniency, the diameter of the roll 
is made great. But the greater that the diameter 1s mad 
the greater weight muſt be added to the roller : for the great 
er that the diameter is, the greater part of its ſurface reſts up 
on the ground, and, conſequently, the leſs impreflion it make 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that the weight of the roller bear 
proportion to the greatneſs of the diameter, that ſo the ſam 
effects may be produced. The turning the kind of rolle 
commonly uſed, is very ſevere upon the cattle: for, in turning 
the roller does not move upon its axis, but is dragged alony 
the ſurface. To remove this inconvenience, a kind of rolle 
has been lately contrived, with a diviſion in the middle, 
if two rollers were joined together. This kind turns e 
eaſily : for, in turning, both parts move round their ax 
dne one moves forward, and the other back. 
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There is a kind of roller, mentioned by the author of the 
e ., ſyſtem of agriculture, for dividing turf into pieces for 
ming. This roller has hoops around it, at two feet diſ- 
ce from each other; the hoops with ſharp edges, raiſed 
wut fix inches above the ſurface of the roller. This, he ſays, 
wn over a field, acroſs the way it is to be plowed, will make 
be carths of the furrows riſe in pieces of two feet length, It 
uſt be owned, that this would be a very expeditious way of 
uting the turf ; but it 1s to be feared, that either the roller 
uſt be exceſſively heavy, or the land exceſſively ſoft, to make 
anſwer the purpoſe. 


Of Rolling. 


Rolling is praCtiſed with ſucceſs, both on land lying in graſs 
xd on land in tillage. It is of advantage to land on graſs, 
preſſing down mole-hills and mole-runs. Some ſay, that 
ao deſtroys fog. | 
When land is laid down in graſs for hay, rolling is of uſe 
f ſmoothing the ſurface , and, when laid down in graſs for 
ture, it makes the graſs ſtool, (tiller), and grow thicker, 
There is a kind of land, which, when clover is ſown upon 
throws out the young plants after froſt. Rolling, in the 
zinning of winter, and immediately. after the froſt is gone, 
is aid, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The firſt rol- 
prevents the froſt from penetrating ſo deep, as otherwiſe 
would do; and the ſecond makes the land firm, after hav- 
Ig been looſed by the change ſrom froſt to open weather. 
holling may alſo be uſed with advantage upon land in til- 
ze. When the land is naturally (tiff, and may be reduced 
the harrow, rolling is very improper for it makes this kind 
land till firmer than the harrow does. But if the land riſes 
| clods, which the harrow does not reduce, rolling is very 
oper ; for it ſmooths the ſurface, and breaks the clods, more 
ually than harrowing. 
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When the land is light and ſpungy, the roller ſhould alu 
de applied after ſeed is ſown ; for it is ſcarcely poſſible to mij 
this land too firm. | 
It was obſerved, that, to deſtroy root-weeds, land ſhoul(} 
made rough, and raiſed in as large pieces as poſſible; and t 
it ſhould be allowed to ly for ſome time in that ſituation. R; 
ling, after this, is of great uſe ; for, without it, if the went 
continues dry, it will not be poſſible to make the land fit for 
ceiving another plowing. 
If the land is ſoft below, and ſome hard clods upon they 
face, which the harrow does not break, rolling may be uk 
with ſome advantage; for, beſides ſmoothing the ſurface, 
will bruiſe ſome of the clods ; and ſuch of them as are preſſ 
down, will be diſſolved by the natural fermentation of theſo 
if in good heart. 
Sometimes in tif land, plowed dry, after a former 
plowing, or when, by any accident, it has been much tn 
upon, the whole riſes in hard clods, which the harrowscan 


break, ſo as to cover the ſeed. In this caſe, rolling is of g In e 

uſe. It bruiſes ſome of the clods; and, when followed by Gal! f 

- break-harrow, theſe clods are raiſed up and broken. Tho ln dr: 

ST. rolling ſhould do no ſervice but ſmooth the ſurface, yet, Mere i 

p ';* -- that account, it ſhould be practiſed. For when the ſurface WMvcight 
KO ſmooth, the corn may be cut down more expeditiouſly ths fie. 
1 when it is rough and uneven. When grafs-ſeeds are be an 
for hay; it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth the ſurface : More ff 

roller is moſt proper ſor this. Some uſe it before, and fonfſﬀſees fiſt: 

_ + after fowing. When it is uſed before ſowing, the ſeed I Hence 


wore equally ſcattered. meters 

__  - Graſs-ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſuch a manner, as to l 
dee ſurface ; otherwiſe they will not vegetate. The mali bels. 
* the land firm by rolling is therefore an advantage, as, HM . 

_ the fap is better preſerved ; and this does not ſo much Witatin 
mage to graſs as to corn, for the ſeveral kinds of it are cv (raw th 


8 better forragers. ＋ 
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bf the Wheel-carriages uſed by the Farmer. 


Although wheel-carriages are not properly inſtruments uſe 
q tillage, yet on account of their utility to the farmer, it will 
vt be amiſs to give them a place here. 

The cart is uſed by the farmer for carrying out the dung 
pthe fields, carrying in the corn to the ſtack-yard, and car- 
ning the victual to market. It is important, therefore, 
know which of the kinds uſed is the moſt beneficial. 

The principal difference in wheel-carriages conſiſts in the 
rumber, height, and breadth of the wheels, and the number 
of cattle and manner of yoking them. I do not propoſe, nor 
need do I think myſelf qualified to enter upon a particular 
aſcuſſion of theſe points : I ſhall content myſelf with making 
i few obſervations, which may ſerve for hints to others to 
conſider the ſubject with greater accuracy: and in theſe I ſhall 
onfine myſelf chiefly-to the height of the wheels, and the 
number of cattle yoked. 

In comparing high and low wheels with each other, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the one five feet diameter, and the .other four. 
ln drawing any weight upon high wheels, it is plain, that 
there is leſs friction to overcome, than in drawing the ſame 
reight upon low wheels. If the circumference of one wheel 
6 fiſteen feet, and of another only twelve; if the diameters of 
the axles are equal, and equal weight upon them, then no 
ore friction is overcome in the higher wheel when it advan- 
es fifteen feet, than in the other when it advances twelve. 
Hence the common maxim, that in carriages where the dia- 
meters of the axles are equal, an equal force applied will 
mw weight, in proportion to the circumferences of the 
heels, But it muſt be obſerved, that this proportion is juſt 
caly when the carriages are upon the plain, For it is certain, 
lbatin going up hill, a greater additional force is neceſſary to 
ce cod the heavier weight upon the higher wheels, than to draw 
be ſmaller weight upon the lower wheels. In drawing a 
VX. P p p carriage 


. 


earriage up hill, a force is required not only ſufficient to oe. 
come the friction, but alſo to raiſe the weight. Now to raise 
the greater weight, a greater force is required, and the lover 
wheels have an equal power to raiſe weight wth the higher, 
For, in proportion as the radius of the wheel is ſhorter, b 
the diſtance from the place where the wheel is in contact with 
the hill to he plumb-line let fall from the centre of the ark, 
5 rter likewiſe. | 

: * the high wheels ſeem to have this advantage likewiſe, 
An equal force applied has greater influence. The neate 
that the line, in which any force applied to a body is direcdel 
approaches to the direction of the plane on which the 0 
moves, the force applied has the greater influence. Now, i 
a carriage with five feet wheels, the ſhafts are placed more he 
rizontal than in a carriage with four feet wheels, and ther 
fore approaches nearer to the direction of the plane on whict 
the carriage is drawn. But the bigh wheeled carriage ha 
this advantage, only when the road is ſmooth. In a mat 
that is much broke, where there are hollow Places, or othet 
ſevere interruptions, the direction of the draught in the loy 
wheeled carriages is the moſt proper, and the force applie 
has greater inſluence upon it than upon the higher wheeled 
carriage. In a carriage with five feet wheels, if the ſhaft horl 
is of an ordinary ſize, and has the draught fixed to = at thi 
height of four feet four inches, the direction of the * 
riſes about one foot in five, or makes an angle of T p 
the plane upon which the carriage is placed. —— ws 
road is broken in ſome places, if, in theſe, the aſcent * 5 
bottom is more than one in five, which is frequently 5 2 
and if, when drawing the carriage out of theſe, the ; 
upon the plane of the road, which 1s likewiſe ory 2 
cale ; then the direction of the draught is too low, 3 
only leſſens the force, but alſo lays an additional ** - 
the wheels, and makes them dip the deeper, But 


. : ; horſe! 
not all the diſadvantages ; for in this ſituation, — 
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inwingy loſes ſo much of his weight, and is in danger of loſ- 
np his feet. In this caſe then, the lower wheels have a re- 
markable advantage. In every difficult ſtep of this kind, that 

uires a ſevere pull, the carriage is not only eafier drawn, 
but the horſe likewiſe is more able for it. 

In almoſt every road, there are ſtones over which the wheels 
nuſt paſs, which may be conſiderẽd as perpendicular interrup- 
tons. It will not be amiſs to compare the higher and lower 
wheels in this ſituation. In ſome reſpects the higher have 
the advantage, and in ſome the lower. The levers of the 
lieh wheels have much greater power; and the higher that 
te ſtones are, the difference betwixt their powers is the great - 
: but then the lower wheels have the draught in a more 
oper direction, if the ſtone is more than one inch high, and 
the horſe has greater power, as leſs is taken from his weight. 
lu the general, it may be obſerved, that in low wheels, the 
nore that the horſe draws, he receives the more weight upon 
his back; which, beſides making the carriage lighter, if he is 
not overloaded, makes him more able to draw, as it adds to 
bis weight, and makes his feet firmer. 

In deep roads that are plain, the higher wheels have great- 
jj the advantage. As they have a larger baſe, they do not 
lip ſo deep, and as a ſmaller part of them is below the ſur- 
fie, their levers have a much greater power, and therefore 
an more eaſily overcome the reſiſtance ariſing from the deep- 
nels of the road. 

But if the bigher wheels have the advantage in deep roads, 
de lower wheels have the advantage in going down hill, 
where the declivity is ſuch, that the weight of the carriage is 


horſe wſtcient to overcome the friction; for the greater that the 
aly t fiction is, the leſs force is neceſſary to reſiſt the weight. In 
nich na eng up hill, the weight and friction act on the ſame ſide, 
ht upd * therefore the leſs that the friction is, the leſs force is re- 
heſe quired to overcome them : but in going down hill, the weight 


and friction act on different ſides; and therefore the leis that 
PR ie lciction is, the greater force is required to reſiſt the weight, 
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It is perhaps as difficult to determine what number of Cat 
tle ſhould be put'to a cart, as to determine the height of k 
wheels. 

In Scotland the firſt carts uſed were ſmall carts, drayn h 
one horſe each. In the plain countries, larger carts were F 
terwards introduced, with two and three horſes ; and wiin 
with two oxen and two horſes. A perſon who has not mas 
exact trials of theſe different carts himſelf, if he would judy 
from experience, muſt attend to the practice of thoſe who arg 
chiefly employed in carrying heavy goods from one place i 
another. Now, among theſe, a cart with three horſes, is fe 
dom or never to be ſeen; and in ſome places, where mol a 
tle carts were formerly two horſe carts, one horſe carts 28 
now very frequent, two of them driven by one man. It be 


comes therefore, a very proper inquiry, Whether two can 
with one horſe each, or one cart with two horſes, are mol 
beneficial ? | 

Two ſmall carts require more money to purchaſe ther 
than one larger cart: but then, carrying leſs weight, they li 
longer, and need fewer repairs. 

The expence of working them is the ſame, for both of the 
require one driver and two horſes. If there is any differen 
in this, the advantage is on the fide of the ſmall carts, 
theſe are eaſier loaded and unloaded. | 

The friction in the larger carts ſeems to be leſs than in the 
two ſmaller carts. In the larger cart, the two horſes have tig 
friction only of two wheels to overcome; but, in the ſmalle 
carts, they have the friction of four wheels to overcome: ani 
as the wheels in the ſmaller carts are lower than the wheel 
in the larger cart, one of them has more friction than one d 
the other. But the difference of the friction in theſe is per 
haps not ſo great as it at firſt appears. As the ſmaller cart 
| have leſs weight to carry, the axle may be made proportion 
_ ably ſmaller, by which the friction will be leſſened: and it 1 
certain that when the axles are equal, the frichon is in pio 
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union to the weight; ſo that the ſmaller carts having ſmat- 
lr axles, and leſs weight upon theſe ſmaller axles, it is pro- 


Ulle that they may carry a greater weight than one larger 


of cat 
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wn Han, and have no more friction. 
ere i The greateſt difference betwixt theſe carts conſiſts in this: the 
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force applied to the ſmaller carts is almoſt always properly 
directed 3 it is not ſo with the force applied to the larger cart. 
[a the ſmaller carts there is but one force applied, and this can 
te eaſily directed; but in the larger cart there are two for- 
es applied, and theſe frequently in different directions. Some- 
times one of the cattle ceaſes to draw, and thereby obliges 
he other to draw the whole, by which he is more exhauſted 
in five minutes, than he would have been, by drawing a pro- 
per weight, in five hours. 

When theſe things are conſidered, it will not appear very 
atraordinary, that the perions employed in carrying heavy 
woods from one place to another, thould uſe carts with one 
borſe each, inſtead of carts with two horſes. And perhaps 
the farmer, in ſome caſes, might find it for his advantage 10 
do the ſame. 

Broad wheels have lately been introduced; but as they are 
apenſive, it cannot be expected that they will become gene- 
al, unleſs the advantages of them appear very obvious. It 
js certain they do leſs damage to roads, than narrow wheels 
arrying the ſame weight: but it is certain, likewiſe, that, 
tbough the friction is the ſame in them as the others, yet they 
meet with many more interruptions in. going, which render 
em ſeverer upon the cattle. If uſed by the farmer only up- 
a his fields, they might be made at leſs expence, and would 
te more advantageous. Their breadth prevents them from 
üpping ſo deep on ſoft ground as narrow wheels, and on that 
«count are eaſier drawn, and do leſs damage. 

This ſubject is important, and the general things here 
mentioned may ſerve as hints to others, to conſider it more 
munutely. 
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A Letter to the Weſt Country: Farmers, concerning the Dig 
culties and Management of a bad — Mritten 
the end of the Year 1772. | 


[Addreſſed to the Pazses and Man of thy 
KIL BAAcHAX Farmer SocigTY.] 


G00 FRIENDS. 

F all laborious employment yours: is the moſt uſefy 

and perhaps, upon the whole, it is the moſt pleaſn 

and healthful. There are, however, inconveniencies, toi 
and hazards attending it, which greatly diminiſh both its com 
forts and its profits. Thefe chiefly ariſe from your climat 
and ſeaſons, which in the Weſt-country, are not often very fi 
vourable to your operations and hopes. But of all the cal; 
mities attending huſbandry, none gives the farmer fo m 
trouble as bad harveſt ſeaſons. "Theſe produce at times thi 
moſt painful anxiety : they increaſe the labours and expence 
of the huſbandman. And the more he has improved hi 
fields, and has ſeen upon them the fruits of his {kill and in 
duſtry, the greater often is his loſs, and the more grievous bi 
diſappointment. Nor does it add a ſmall matter to his grich 
that his misfortune happens at the very time when he though 
of enjoying the returns of all his labours. The happin 
the joy of harveſt, which is ſo much celebrated in ancier 
writings, and has afforded their fineſt alluſions; that jo 
which, in happiec climates, is ſtill the cauſe of mirth and for 
you, my friends, ſeldom taſte, in full ſecurity and eaſe. Ant 
mixed as it often is, with toilſome days and reſtleſs nigh 
with many cares and fears, with much loſs and vexation, jo 
can hope for no compenſation for your loſſes, but in your os! 
ingenuity and induſtry ; no compaſſion for your ſufferings, bu 
in the mercy of heaven. 


Neithe 
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Neither are you, my friends, the only fufferers, by bad har- 
ts; the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the common labour- 
„ ace all concerned in the quantity and the quality of the 
rin which you bring to market. Nay, the public may be 
emetimes ſaid to ſuffer more from the injuries of a bad har- 
than even ſome of yourſelves do. For on ſuch occafions, 
e advanced price makes up in part the loſs, at leaſt to thoſe 
x you who hold the largeſt farms. At the ſame time, in 
ie ſmaller farms of the Weſt, your own families often add to 
he demands upon the public markets, and help to increaſe 
the price of all the victual brought to them. In a word, I ima+ 
vine, it will be found on trial, and may be conſiſtent with the 
emembrance of the oldeſt and moſt experienced farmers, that 
itual never roſe much above its ordinary price, but from the 
which the crop ſuſtained in harveſt, Nor was it ever diſ. 
wſting to the taſte, or hurtful to the health of man or beaſt, 
ut from the injuries it received in that ſeaſon. 

For theſe reaſons, amidſt all the valuable inſtructions upon 
improvements, Which are given by the writers on huſbandry, 
few hints on Harveſt-work may not be unprofitable. And 
that farmers may enjoy the benefit of them, as of all 
ther inſtructions, I would deſire that they would give them 
a patient hearing and trial. | 

The writer of this letter does not claim the public attention, 
fom bis long experience in farming, nor from the number of 
obſervations which he may have made upon that buſineſs, 
His manner of life did not afford him ſufficient leiſure, nor 
tis farm ſufficient opportunities for theſe purpoſes. What, 
however, he enjoyed of either he did not overlook ; nor was 
he inattentive to things of common benefit, which he could 
larn from books, or from the obſervations and practice of 
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ur oi others. Beſides, as he did not wholly depend upon his farm, 
ngs, bu or was altogether indifferent to its advantages, he conſidered 
dimſelf as in a middle ſtate; neither able to throw out ex- 

Neibeſ ace upon extravagant projects, nor yet unwilling to run 
| | a the 
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the riſk ofa promiſing experiment; by which he himſelf, 
any of his neighbours, could be inſtructed and convinced 


its uſefulneſs. Upon theſe and the like grounds only, be 


daims at preſent a little of your time and attention, 
It has long been a queſtion with me, whether, in reſpect u 


the difficulties and dangers in harveſt, it be better upon the 


whole, for the farmer to have his crops early or late in that 
ſeaſon? I have indeed no doubt of the advantage of eu 
plowing, nor even of early ſowing ſuch grain as takes a long 
time to ripen. Nothing, I imagine, can be more abſurd 
than for our farmers to have their plowing to begin in the 
month of March, and their ſowing in the month of Apt 
while they ſuffer ſome of the fineſt weather in Janu: 

or February, to paſs without any field- employment, Thi 
neglect often obliges them to plow in all weathers, and eiche 
to ſow in a very indifferent ſeaſon, or to delay it till it is{ 
late, that the produce is both thin in the grain, and come 
by far too late in harveſt. But the earlineſs, or lateneſs of ou 
harveſts does not altogether depend on our ſowing early 0 
late in the ſpring, unleſs the difference be very great betweet 
the two, The odds at harveſt is oft as great between a wart 
and cold ſoil, and between early and late feed. 

But unto whatever cauſes we aſcribe our earlineſs, or late 
neſs in harveſt, the queſtion ſtill returns upon us, Which 
the two is ſafeſt in general for the farmer? And having long 
conſidered it, and made ſeveral trials of both ways, I am (ti 
unable to reſolve it to my own ſatisfaction. Having an ear 
ſoil myſelf, I got the earlieſt ſeed, and both plowed and ſowet 
among the firſt ; and for two or three years I triumphed in th 
earlineſs of my crop; my fields being ſometimes almoſt clear 
ed before my neighbours had begun to reap. And as we at 
fond of having our good fortune appear to be the effect of re 
ſon and judgment, I uſed to ſay, that in our northern climat 
and ſhort ſummers, the very term late, whatever it was 
plied to, had ſomething in it diſagreeable and inconſilten 


that could never be my choice—That my corns enjoyed 
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junger day, A much higher and warmer ſun, which contribat- 
ed to perfect them more effectually, both before and after 
they were reaped ; of all which the later corns were deprived. 
But I did not always rejoice in my own earlineſs. In ſome 


ſelf, g 
Iced q 
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pet n ot the worſt barveſts my lateſt neighbours triumphed in their 
don the turn. Nor was there wanting on their ſide a ſhew of reaſon, 
in tha that ſeemed to vindicate their negligence. Our Lambaſs 


foods, ſaid they, often vie with our equinoCtial, or as they 
call them, our Bulloch ſtorms. Beſides, early ſeed corn is 
more apt to grow than late ſeed, for in this very readineſs to 
germinate conſiſts much of its earlineſs: add to all, if the 
weather is moiſt and rainy, corn of every kind grows ſtill 
more readily, on account of its being cut early in the ſeaſon, 
for then it has more of the ſummer's heat to make it ſpring. 
Theſe arguments ſeem to balance one another pretty nearly, 
and the latter end of harveſt being as often good weather as 
the beginning of it, it is impoſſible to ſay, whether an early 
of ou or late harveſt can be moſt depended on. For my own part, 
| have been convinced of late, that a greater proportion of late 
ſeed is preferable upon light ſoils. I have not bowever given 
up the practice of ſowing it as early as poſſible, and I would 
recommend the ſame practice to thoſe eſpecially who have 
heavy ſoils ; at the ſame time that they keep ſome of the 
earlieſt ſeed for their lateſt ſowings. Beans, for example, 
may be ſown with advantage, in- February or earlier. And 
ifour peaſe are not fown then, they may be ſown with near 
2 much advantage in the end of April. The ſame treatment 
may be given to late and early oats. And if the farmer has 
a proper affortment of ſeed, he can both catch the different 
ſeaſons of ſowing in ſpring time, and have his whole fields 
more under his command at the time of reaping them ; which 
aſt muſt be of particular advantage in regard to harveſt-work ; 
becauſe if one does not live in the neighbourhood of ſome town 
or village, from which he can be ſupplied with reapers at plea- 
lure, it muſt be peculiarly inconvenient for him to have all 


lis fields upon him at once. 
. Qqq I recol- 
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I recollect no other management previous to the haryeg 
labour itſelf, that tends to facilitate the affairs of that ſeaſon, 
but one; it is this, That we take care to have our crops az 
clear as poſſible; ſor no corns ſuffer more from a bad barveſ, 
than thoſ- which are full of graſs and other weeds; none 
ſucceed better than thoſe which are perfectly free of all mix. 
ture. This, amongſt many more important conſiderations, 
ſhould recommend to us, the practices in uſe with our Eng. 
liſh neighbours; I mean thoſe of hand-weeding and hand- 
hoeing, or rather thoſe of horſe-hoeing and ſummer-fallowing, 
Some of thoſe practices are uſed for the benefit of the preſent 
crop, and all of them are profitable for the ſucceeding crops, 
But though the ſafety of their corns in harveſt may be ſcarce 
conſidered in ſuch operations, yet do they alſo enjoy this be- 
nefii of them, in an important degree, if I am not much mil 

taken. One can ſcarce indeed account for their getting in 
their whole corns, ſo ſoon after reaping them, merely from 
climate, even though theirs ſhould be better than ours. Such 
a remarkable difference in this (for they will carry in their 
wheat on the day after it is reaped, and other corns in pro- 
portion) cannot be accounted for, but from a combination of 
different cauſes z of which their better climate may be one; 
better methods of preſerving corns after they are got in, ina 
be another ; and a third may be that which we have here 
touched at, the cleanneſs of their crops. 

But paſſing theſe previous operations, we proceed to the 
more immediate defign of this letter; which is to treat of the 
dangers, and remedies of bad harveſt ſeaſons. I therefore 
obſerve, that the dangers in harveſt time ariſe from high wind, 
and great rains, 


Of High Winds. 


There ſeems to be no effeQual precaution againſt ſtaking, 
from violent winds; except a ſpecial attention to thoſe fields, 


which, by their elevated ſituation, or north weſt poſition, 1y 
more 
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nore expoſed to danger. One ſingle obſervation may how- 
ger be uſeful, to ſuch as can attend to circumſtances, and 
vern themſelves accordingly. It i is, That kigh winds com- 
monly happen during the ſpring tides, as they are called, 
that is about three days before, and as many after the full 
ind change. If a field therefore much expoſed, happens to 


be cut down before they come on. Beſides, as ſuch winds 
commonly bring rain at laſt, in order to fave the trouble of 
2pain introducing this circumſtance, I here alfo obſerve, That 
© we have a field ready for ingathering on theſe occaſions, 
i ought not to be deferred beyond theſe times. Though 
uch obſervations may ſeem but trifling, to ſuch as never 
thought of their importance, yet I muſt confeſs, I have paid 
a ſcrupulous regard to them theſe twenty years paſt ; and 
have often cut down a field a day or two before the time, in 
hopes of eſcaping the winds expected at ſuch periods; and 
even ſometimes have done it at the diſtance, which I thought 
ſuffcient in favourable weather, to win the corn before the 
next period of danger ſhoul overtake me: and I have fre- 
quently ſucceeded in both. If what l apprehended at the full, 
or more commonly at the change of the moon, did not hap- 


have happened, and have caught me unprepared. . 

After the huſbandman has ſuffered by a ſhaking wind, 
his loſs admits of no remedy, nor alleviation from the com- 
mon practice in Scotland. In England, indeed, their cuſtom 
is to mow their oats and barley, and to prepare them for the 
rick or barn, as they do hay, ; fo that by raking them back- 
wards and forwards upon the ſtubble, a good deal of the grain 
and ears ate left upon the ground; a quantity equal perhaps 
lo the loſs ſuſtained by a ſhake wind. But while the love of a 
freſh meat meal may have at firſt quickened invention, their 
perpetual waſte by this method of reaping ſecures to them a 
cuſtomary remedy. They rear a good number of poultry, 


particularly 


te ripe at the approach of theſe periods, it ſhould, if poſſible, 


pen, I did not repent my attention to it; becauſe it might 


| 
| 
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particularly geeſe, if they have waſte grounds for that purpoſt; 
or they buy in a ſuſſicient number from the wilds and miooriſh 
grounds, where they are commonly reared for Cale, Theſe 
they lay upon their cleared grounds, to gather up what is left 
upon them. In a few weeks after, they can bring them t 
market at a good advanced price; or in very good order to 
their own tables. By this management next to nothing is 
loſt. The grain leſt upon the ground brings the farmer 9; 
much perhaps, as it could have done, had it been carried into 
the barn upon the ſtraw. Beſides, ſuch is the taſte of our Mr ca 
neighbours ſouthward, that had all of it been faved and gather-. Whr be 
ed in, it would have probably gone to the ſame uſe in the Whine 
court-yard, that it goes to in their-cloſſes and open fields, nig 

I have heard of expedients to prevent corns from being ficie 
ſhaken, ſuch as laying them down flat upon the ground, with {he gen 
croſs ropes drawn over them, from end to end of the ridges, Wh their 
J never ſaw this practiſed, and imagine the effect muſtat beſt jomy,- 
be but trifling; and even ſometimes dangerous, ſo far as it Mich! 
could be made effectual. For as great rains commonly ſuc- 
ceed high winds, T ſhould think a field quite broken down, 
and lying flat, in a very bad ſtate for ſuch an event, and which Witt 
I: would by no means hazard, could I help it. I do inde:d Wir fror 
remember a ſtorm, about ſixteen or ſeventeen years ago, that N ar 
came on with wetneſs,, and ended without damage to the eng h. 
ſtanding corn, though almoſt the whole high grounds were they. 
unreaped. It begun an hour or two before midnight, out of Wi extrer 
the ſouth, attended; with a dreadful rain, which laid every {talk 
flat upon the ground. Detwixt one and two of the morning 
| ir turned directly north, as in January 13.—39, and it 


Ivenuit 
blew ſo hard and dry till morning, that in gathering 2 bus fon 
peaſe ſtack, which it had blown down, and ſcattered into the Winks ir 


ditches and hollows, we found not a drop of water in them. lar att 


Many trees were broke over, and tore up by the roots; many ee 
ſtacks and barns were blown down; yet in travelling four or o atte 


five miles, I could not ſee one looſe corn pickle lying on 5 ſhall ſp 
| grout! 
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oe. Wound. Every ear and ſtalk adhered to the earth indeed, 
il eing laid fo flat by the rain, that it did not riſe till gathered 
heſe ) by the reapers. The only loſs here lay in the difficulty of 


aping it, and in the dirtineſs both of the ſtraw and corn. 
othing amazed me ſo much as to fee no corn ſhaken, till 
eflected on the circumſtances in the beginning of the ſtorm. 
r had the hard wind blown firſt, I was of opinion, that the 
or ſixth part, could not have been preſerved. The fav- 
pe ſeemed to be providential, which we cannot always expect, 
or can We imitate the means of it. I obſerve therefore, that 
ur beſt ſecurity againſt high winds, is to gather a ſufficient 
umber of hands, to cut down the fi-1d quickly, by day or 
night. Our beſt remedy, after the damage is done, is a 
ficient number of poultry to gather up the grain; unleſs 
egenerouſly leave it to the fowls of the air, who have a right 
) their ſhare, and notwithſtanding our moſt invidious œcco- 
my, Mill, as the poet ſays, vindicate their grain. Sa 
meh for high winds. | | 


ſuc · 
lown Or RAINY WEATHER. 
rhich Wich us, however, the moſt common harveſt calamities a- 


ie from the wetne(s of our ſeaſons. This makes our corn 
w and rot in the fields; and is oft the occaſion of their 
ing hurried into the barn or yard, where they ſuffer as much 
they could have done without. Sometimes our wet weather 
extreme, both in its degree and continuance.- It ſeems to 
ymbat, and often conquers every ordinary meaſure of fore. 
tht or precaution, and even diſappoints the utmoſt efforts of 
eenuity and activity. Nevertheleſs as, in moſt caſes, it al- 
ds ſome ſcope for prudence and dilligence, if the farmer 
inks in time; it is bighly requiſite that we beſtow a parti- 
ar attention to this capital branch of our ſubject. 

There are three periods of harveſt-work, in all of which a 
ols attention, and ſtrict caution, may be uſeful to the Farmer. 


tall ſpeak particularly to them all. p-Lau 
The 
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The firſt is the period of cutting down ;- -, 

The ſecond is the period of drying and wining ; 

The third is the period of ingathering, and ſecuring t 

In all theſe different periods, directions and hints may | 
given, upon the proper management, and requiſite care, keey 
ing conſtantly in our eye the dangers of a Weſt · country c 
mate: for there the harveſt weather is frequently alarming 
and if we had been all along fufficiently aware of its dang: 
one would imagine they might have produced the moſt ingy 
nious contrivances, and ſecured to us the beſt cuſtoms of au 
corner in Scotland. But though we are far from being p 
fect in our methods of huſbandry, there may be ſtill ſomethi 
found among us, in relation to harveſt-work, that is wort 
imitating. The more favourable weather, upon the eaſt: 
coaſts, ſeldom calls for extraordinary efforts of ingenuity ; n 
does it oblige the farmer to ſo ſtrict an adhereace to go 
rules and cuſtoms. Hence, I have heard a, very intellig 
eaſt country farmer ſay, after he had for ſome time reſided 
the welt, That if he were to educate his ſon to be a comp! 
farmer, he would firſt teach him the Eaſt Lothian methods 
culture, and then ſend him to the Weſt, to learn harveſt-wc 
For he had obſerved, that when a bad harveſt happened 
the Eaſt, the farmers there were in hazard of being ruined 
it; and that from a too general neglect of thoſe common pi 
cautions, which the frequency of danger obliged others to« 
ſerve conſtantly, How far the caſe may be altered of late 
cannot well judge. Farming, for ſome time paſt, is becol 
more an object of thought and ſtudy; and as we in the N 
have adopted ſome of the. Eaſt country methods of imp 
ment, it is likely that they may be paying more attentiol 
the precautions abſolutely neceſſary in the Weſt. 

But to come more directly to the ſubject, you will rent 
ber, that the firſt period of harveſt-work relates to reap 
and what belongs to that operation, 


N 
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Now, the firſt and moſt obvious rule here is, Never to cut 
un corns under rain, nor immediately after it, that they 
q always have time to dry before the reapers are ſet to work. 


N 
ug th 


ich accompany a bad harveſt. And therefore this rule may 
ended ſo far, as to caution farmers againſt ſetting out 
early in a miſty morning. The avarice of ſome maſters 
neimes becomes a ſnare to them. When many ſhearers 


beſpoke at a fixed wage for the day, ſuch maſters are de- 
us of having a great day's labour out of them. But it 


ld be better for themſelves, to truſt an hour in the morn- 
; till they ſaw how the evening might make it up; or to 
2 the time altogether, than to riſk any thing doubtful in the 
at, If indeed a dewy morning ſeems to. uſher in a fine 
u one may venture in ſuch hopes, to uſe the morning with 
dom, and be ſufficiently ſafe. The ſame caution may be 
ended to corns that have been much lodged, under a con- 
ved dropping weather. They ought not to be touched up- 
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eſided WM their firſt dry appearance; becauſe their under parts, which 
comple clols to the ground, will be found to be very wet, and per- 
ethods Ws growing; for it requires more than one, or even two 
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pened 
ruined 
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3 drought, after wetneſs, to make a lodged field fit for 
ping. If, however, the field is begun, for want of ſufficient 
ion to its real ſtate, or perhaps for want of other work, 
the wet handfuls, if worth preſerving, ſhould be clapped 
0 an outſide, inſtead of being thrown carlefly into the very 
n of the ſheaf., But if they feel ſoapie, and have begun 
row in the head, it would be better to leave them uncut, 

o throw them down in parcels ſeparate from the ſheaf. 

can be gathered afterwards by themſelves, if they are 
d of any value. But it is ſcarce to be conceived, of how 
value they often are; and yet that very little ſhall' be 
ill reweſhered up with great care, and put into the heart of a ſheaf, 
0 Teapn 
g It; and it may be, for the ſake of it, or the dampneſs 
: | which 


et ſhearing is commonly the beginning of moſt of the evils. 


Ne it never can dry; the farmer will encumber himſelf 
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which it occaſions, the ingathering of the whole field u = 
be delayed, and hazarded in the higheſt degree. Is it ,M be 
better, to loſe at firſt frankly, what muſt be loſt at laſt, 1, ats 
withſtanding all the labour that can be uſed, and all the ib. 
that muſt be run, in order to fave it? the 1 
Though all good farmers have acknowledged the danger poſſ 
this practice, and declared openly againſt it, yet corny { forts 
all kinds will be cut wet at times. In this caſe, the next ul vie 
is, Never to bind them up wet if it can be helped: I f os 
if it can be helped. So precarious is the ſtate of every thin * 
depending upon the weather, that no rule can be made abi 
it, wholly abſolute, or unconditional. Beſides, the c in dh 
miſſion of one error generally leads to another. The farm Ia th 
who has cut his corns wet, lies at the mercy of the weatheﬀſ dat 
and is obliged ſometimes alſo to bind them wet; for il =*'* 
long lying on the ground, the fide next it begins to gie a 
and the ſheaves muſt be ſet on end, to drain off the wetne If 
and give them air. After this happens, they ſhould alva bis b 
be ſet up ſingle, as ſhall be directed afterwards, till thai [mall 
dry. If in their wet condition they are put up in ſtook if ing it 
hut, they muſt certainly ſuffer by this management. in fine 


From what has been ſaid above, you will eaſily perceim ¶ und t 
that when victual has been cut and bound up in a wet cu of it t. 
dition, the farmer has put it wholly out of his own po aby! 


and {kill to preſerve or amend it. He muſt entirely depeſ in th 
upon the goodneſs of the weather; and which is mo torn 2 
none but the very beſt will ſerve his turn. But this, bo ; ma 
ever neceſſary and deſireable, he neither can command, ff iourat 


has he right to expect. On the other hand, if the farm 
cuts and binds up dry, he bath his corns ſo much in his 01 
power and management, that he alone is to blame if ih 
ſhould be afterwards loſt: for he can cover them up ſoe 
fectually, that nothing but the worſt of weather, and of 
longeſt continuance, can in any meaſure hurt them. I and | 
therefore the want of all other labour ſhould force him They 
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ſuch bad meaſures, it would be ſafer for him to cut or 
bind his beans, or peaſe, in a wet condition, than his wheat, 
cats, or barley» And if ever he tranſgreſſeth farther, it ſhould 
be with thoſe only of a clean, large, and firm ſtraw. Upon 
the whole, however, it would be more eligible to avoid, if 
poſſible, ſuch dangerous practices, with regard to all 
forts of ſtuff, rather than to venture them with any. A 
wiſe man will rather run the hazard of ſome expence, and 
oſs of time, than venture a danger which neither ſkill nor 
pains afterwards may enable him to remedy. In one word, 
in the worſt harveſts I ever ſaw, the loſs was chiefly 
in thoſe fields that were cut, bound up, and ſtooked wet. 
ln the beſt harveſts I ever ſaw, the fields which had received 
that bad treatment at the beginning, have always ſuffered 
more or leſs in the end, whilſt every thing elſe hath eſcaped 
afe and well. 

If then the farmer is conſcious to himſelf, that this error 
has been committed in any part of a field, though never ſo 
{mall a part, inſtead of ſtooking it with the reſt, and ſuffer- 
ing it to take its common hazard, becauſe the weather comes 
in fine and promiſing, my advice is to keep his eye upon it, 
and to take the firſt good day to unbind and expoſe the corn 
of it to the air, before it hath time to grow, and be irrecover- 
ably loſt. Every labourer knows the difficulty of drying corn 
in that grown ſtate, and the loſs it muſt ſuſtain by being 
torn aſunder for that purpoſe. Every one knows how eaſily 


It may be recovered, when taken early, if the weather be fa- 
jourable. 1 once loſt almoſt the whole of a ſet of land, by 


not knowing till the laſt, that it had been cut and-bound wet. 
The oats were clean and good, as any ever I had. The 
weather was perfectly fine from the day it was cut, and the 
(looks ſtood all firm and well covered. On the day when 
it ſhould have been got in, my ſervants examined the field, 
and pronounced it ready, without exception of any part, 
They returned too ſoon with their verdict, and I ſuſpected 
Ne. X. R rr the 
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the examination had been but ſuperficial. I went myſel 
while the horſes were getting ready. I found the ſheaves on 
that particular ſet of land, to be double the ordinary ſize, ſo 
even this advantage had been taken of my abſence; and to A 
crown all, every ſheaf was growing within. To be hon, ig. 
the horſes were countermanded, and the ſheaves were al 
ſpread out. Two days were ſpent in drying that piece, and oy 
- after all, the half of the corn was loſt; all of which might 
have been ſaved, in much leſs time at firſt. . What a leſſon 
was here, to ſuch as could learn from it! 

I add but one caution more upon this period of harveſt. 
work. It is, that the ſheaves be made rather ſmall than large ; 
and at any rate, as near an equal ſize as can be obtained. 
The farmer ſhould conſider here, for he knows it well, that 
the ſmalleſt ſheaf is ſooneſt ready: and if there is a great 
inequality among them, the one half of the field muſt wait 
for the other, in the beſt weather; and in the worſt weather, 
runs an unneceſſary hazard, by the delay. I know the dif. 
ficulty of managing a great number of reapers: but I knoy 
alſo what a prudent and peremptory maſter can do, if he nd 
ſtands to his point. If he indolently gives it up, he deſerves expo 
the loſs. It is better to give ſervants a ſmart word at fir, one 


than a galling reproach at laſt. | mon 

The ſecond period of harveſt-work comprehends the time WW movi 
wherein corns ſtand out in the field for drying and win: H. 
ing. neſs 


The management conſiſts in uſing the beſt and moſt ap- nage. 
proved methods of ſetting them up, and covering them, {BW to us 
as both to dry them, and to preſerve them moſt effeCtually, WW work 
from the rains and ſtorms, till they are ready for the bam o their 
yard. weath 

Before we ſpeak of ſetting corns out to the drought, ve yith 
ſhould firſt think of removing them from an inconvenient oo WF if not 
dangerous ſituation, to one more convenient and ſafe. ft, Al 


corns upon the level banks of rivers, or on any hollow ground 
that 
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that are naturally wet, or occaſionally ſubject to land- floods 
and inundations, ſhould be removed as ſoon as they are 
bound. How abſurd is it to delay this, till the ſtooks are 
fanding in water, or going off with the current? How fool- 
> is it on theſe occaſions, to ſee men ſcratching their heads; 
and bemoaning their loſs, when they ſhould be blaming their 
own ſtupidity ? 2dly, Where there is no ſuch danger from 
floods, it may be very inconvenient to leave corns for drying 
under the cover of riſing grounds, woods, or high hedges, 
where there is no free circulation of air to be of ſervice to 
them, They ſhould be immediately carried to the opener 
felds, and higher grounds, where they have every advantage 
of ſituation. To delay this is at beſt but loſs of time; in a 
bad harveſt corns mult ſuffer from their very ſituation, and 
by a late removal they muſt ſuffer by their carriage. Be- 
ſdes, the ſtraw itſelf turns ſoft and brittle by long ſtanding ; 
ſo that it cannot again be ſet up aright, nor endure the leaſt 
rind, without being demoliſhed and blown about by it. 

Obſerve, after corns are carried from theſe inconvenient 
and dangerous fituations, above-mentioned, into a more open 
expoſure, the huts, or ſtooks, ſhould never be ſet up too near 
one another; leaſt by preventing the free paſſage of air a- 
mong them, we ſhould even hurt the very intention of re- 
moving them. 

Having premiſed theſe particulars, we return to the buſi- 
neſs of our ſecond period of harveſt-work, which is the ma- 
nagement of corn, in order to fit it for ingathering. This 
to us 18 a moſt important, and ſometimes a very tedious 
work: for while other parts of the kingdom get in moſt of 
their corns in three, four, or five days ſtanding, when the 
weather favours, ours take commonly twelve or fourteen days, 
with all advantages; and in had ſeaſons half as many weeks, 
it not more. The queſtion then is, in what manner they 


ſhould be ſet out, for the beſt advantage, both of wining and 
pro- 
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prote ing them? Now, we have three different metholz 
of ſctting out wheat, barley, and oats. 


Gayting, 
Viz. Harten, and 
Hutting. 
And though theſe different operations may be generally 
known, and practiſed through Scotland; yet there are bet- 
ter and worſe methods of performing each of them. I ſhal 
therefore give a ſhort account of each, for the ſake of a fes 
rules and cautions that may be annexed. 
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1. Or GAYTING CORNS. 


This is performed by ſetting up a ſingle ſheaf ſeparately, 
If the ſheaf is bound too near the bottom for the purpoſe, the I been 
farmer firſt of all draws up the {trap a little towards the crop WM in, 
end; then ſetting the whole down upon the ground, with Ne 
ſome force, in order to beat in the inequalities of its bottom, 
he ſpreads this out with one hand in a circular form : and, 
as he leaves a little vacancy in the middle of the circle, he 
admits the air into it by a ſmall opening towards the wind 
ſide. Laſt of all, collecting together the looſe heads, and 
| twiſting them about the top, he leaves it to its chance. 

The uſe of gayting is chiefly for preſerving wet and green 
corns, that need immediate drying; and in their wet condi- 
tion, cannot ſo properly be put together in ſtooks or huts, 
The coarſer the ſtraw and larger the ſheaf, the more is it fi 
for ſtanding ſingle, and the more does it require gayting. 
The operation ſeems to be ſimple; yet errors are often com- 
mitted in performing it. The firſt that occurs, is an attempt 
to widen too much the circle of the bottom on which it 
ſtands; and thereby breaking too much of the ſtraw below 
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the ſtrap. The intention here indeed is, to make the theal Wk inde; 
ſtand better upon an enlarged baſe ; and for this purpoſe i: I den 
is thruſt down ſtrongly, But the effect is the very contra; {ut in 
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vols ue tention 3 for after the ſtraw is entirely broke, it cat- 
"ot ſtand at all, in any weather. The ſecond error lies, in 
breaking down the ſtraw all round above the ſtrap, in order 
p let in to the heart of the ſheaf, the ſun and air from above; 
ut unleſs the field can be carried in immediately, this too 


erally WMſccfeats its own intention. For a ſpread head preſents to the 
bet in a kind of cup or filler, to take into the heart of the ſheaf 
hay mat e within half a yard, or three quarters diameter. 
a fog Wb:lides, whatever is below the cup above formed, hangs o- 


« the ſtrap, like the hair of a new combed head, and effec- 
ully prevents both ſun and wind from reaching the wet- 
tt part of all the ſheaf, Every farmer knows this lies in 
he {trap itſelf, and in that part of the ſheaf which is imme- 
lately within it, and ſtraitened by its binding. How have 
been galled oftimes to ſee theſe errors going on and perſiſt- 
lin, from abſolute thoughtleſſneſs ? In ſhort, a ſervant ſhall 
arce paſs through a gayted field, where he has no work at 
be time, but he will, after repeated admonitions, ſpoil every 
parted ſheaf within the reach of his arm. The true figure of a 
ght gayted ſheaf is that of a circular cone, which, while wid- 
ted at the bottom, ſhould be drawn, as near as poſſible, to a 
point at the top, to prevent the rains from ever entering it. 
und the only management of them when fallen down, is to 
et them up again with all the care poſſible. If the wind 
lows hard, ſo that they cannot ſtand ſingle, then one of 
tem ſhould be ſet to the leeward of another, leaning on it; 
d if one will not do to ſupport the other, a third, in the 
ame poſition, may ſecure the whole, till the ſtorm blows o- 
er. The ſtraw never ſhould be broken, either above or 
low the ſtrap, but when one thinks of getting in the field, 
nd that there ſhall be no further occaſion for ſetting up the 
weaves any more. Gayting, if che work is wiſely managed, 
| indeed the ſpeedieſt, and moſt eſfectual way to dry wet, or 
pole 1: I deaden green corns. It would however be convenient to 
n t in ſuch as ſoon as they are ready. If this cannot be 

bey ould be hutted up, and covered from danger in 
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the field itſelf. It is true, that large theaves are not ſo fit for I on 
and broken ſtraw, according to the common ſtate of gan. 
corn, will not ſtand in ſtooks. The corns ſhould, Tak: be n 
be ſome way protected, when ready; otherwiſe one ſhow: 
in this condition, will undo a week's attention, and put thei" 
in a worſe ſtate than ever. And if the farmer recolled ai 
that rain is much more hurtful to old ſhorn corn, than 
any former period, he would ſcarce heſitate, in ſecuring wh 
is now ready, but ſtill in great danger. 


or STOOKING CORNS. 


The ſecond method of ſetting out corns, in common uſe, IN 
ſtooking. When corns are cut and bound up dry, ſtobha e © 
though not the quickeſt way of wining, is yet the beſt way 
preſerve them in dangerous weather, till they are quite rex 
for ingathering. Good methods muſt however be uſed 8" 
putting up the ſtooks, and great care uſed in keeping the 
up; otherwiſe every puff of wind overturns them, and dien 
points the intended ſecurity : whereas, if rules are ftriftly c 
ſerved at firſt, and proper care taken afterwards, it is har 
poſſible for the Farmer to ſuffer any material loſs, even it 

long courſe of bad weather, 

A ſtook, in the welt country faſhion, conſiſteth either 
ten ſheaves, eight of which are ſet upon the ground, and 
be called ſtandards, two are ſerved for their covering, and 
called hoodings; or it may conſiſt of thirteen ſheaves, t 
of which are ſet upon the ground, and three are reſerved 
hoodings. The deſign of the odd ſheaf here, is, that ul 
ſet in the middle, as a rider, it may ſupport the heads of 
end hoodings; which in ſo long a ſtook would, without ih 
down too-much towards the level, before they reached one: 
other, fo as to give and to receive mutual ſupport from e 
other. Thus the hoodings might be in danger of grovi 


like any other ſheaf that lies long on the level ground: fo 
ſhea 
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raves ſuffer in wet weather, from their level poſition, or 
heir approaching too near it ; whereas the wetneſs drains off 
he more quickly, the more they are raiſed in their tops. In 
e ten ſheaves-ſtooks the middle rider is ſcarce neceſſary ; 
zcauſe the end hoodings, if choſen large enough, meet more 
adily for the ſupport of each other, before they incline too 
uch to the level. After all, when a ten ſheaves-ſtook hath long 
pod under a weight of rain, the hoodings begin to fink their 
ds, and grow faſt. This invites the crows and pigeons, 
fit down in great numbers upon them, which preſs them 
wn ſtill lower: and while they conſume the grain, they alſo 
romote the growth of what they leave. In theſe events I 
we often wiſhed for, and have ſometimes put in a middle 
der between the hoodings ; that by raiſing their heads a 
tle, the rain might drain better downward, and the fowls 
ght not have ſuch ſure footing, nor ſo much room to ſtand 
„ I likewiſe thought, that if my ridder had been put in 
jon enough, the growing of the hooding, and the temptation 
appetite, ariſing from a tendency towards it, might have 
ith been prevented: for crows, &c. are fond of corn when 
ielled, and ready to burſt its cheſt ; and perhaps more ſe 
um the ſweet taſte it may acquire by growing. And on 
e other hand, they ſcarce touch it, either in ſpring or au- 
mn, till it begins to approach towards that ſtate. What 
tare ſaid above chiefly reſpects Poliſh oats 3 which (whether 
m the ſhortneſs of their ſtraw or the weight of their head) 
have always found moſt ready to ſink down to a level as 
dings 3 and which alſo (whether from their natural taſte, 
aptneſs to grow) I have found moſt inviting to the birds. 

As I prefer the ten ſheaves-ſtooks, becauſe the eaſieſt 
ſed and win, I ſhall here give my thoughts upon the 
ſt and ſureſt method of putting them up. Suppoſe then 
o men employed, becauſe they are ſometimes neceſ- 
in windy weather, each of them takes a ſheaf in every 
nd, and if the ground is level, he chooſes them as near of 
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n fize as poſſible, without loſing time; if the ground dt 
clines to any fide, the talleſt and heavieſt goes to the love 
ſide. Then the labourers turning theix faces to each other 
every man ſets down his pair together. This is done, þ 
giving their bottoms a ſufficient knock upon the ground 
in order to beat in their inequalities, that they may ſtant 
ſolid. At the ſame time, inclining their heads towzr; 
each other, care is taken, that they be placed exactly oppoſi 
to, and bear equally upon, one another. This being done þ 
both labourers, each of them again takes up another pair 
which he chooſes and ſets by his firſt pair, with the iame cat 
and exactneſs. The reaſons for this accuracy are obvious, ſe 
if all the ſeveral pairs are not equally ballanced, the heaiel 


muſt in time puſh over the lighteſt. If they are not ſet ex I. 
tly oppoſite to each other, they ſoon looſe their hold of a, r 
another; and ſliding down they lie acroſs the ſtook, and ſo uten 
out their heads on both fides of it, like the points of a iſ" 
Andrew's croſs. Laſtly, If they are not ſet firm upon thei of thi 
bottoms, by a knock upon the ground, they ſtand only upan 8 
few pens of their ſtraw that jut out beyond the reſt, and H de! 
their flight hold of the earth, they loſe their hallance, and u |: 
either blown down, or twiſted out of thzir place, by every pu. 
of wind. One may think lightly of theſe hints, as niceties WM © fey 
no conſequence ; but if he were paſſing through a field neg] Tt 
gently ſtooked, but ten days after it was ſet up, he would ſo deb 
perceive the effects of carleſsneſs, in the diſtorted appearand (rain 
of every ſtook. And if he had any concern in the field, | ood 
would ſoon feel the effects of ſuch general diſlocation: f hole 
every ſhower that fell, and every wind that blew, would hu the f 
him greatly. Whereas, on the other hand, a field well put that a 
at firſt, if it is not afterwards diſordered by ſtorm, will, at ſon hy 
weeks diſtance, ſtand firm and upright to the eye; and WF. : 
able both to reſiſt a hard gale, and to defend an ordinary | * K 
incomparably beyond the other. 


When the eight ſtandard ſheaves of a ſtook are ſet prope! No 
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und den open paſſage is left between the twp ſides, ſo wide that a 
e lowed little dog could eafily paſs through, from end to end of the 
n other whole F. urther, though every ſheaf of the pair leans upon its 
one, þ low on the oppoſite fide, yet ought not the end pair to lean 


upon the pair next them, ſo as to have their tops too cloſe up. 
an one another; that even here ſufhcient room may be left 
bout the ſtraps, for the wind to pals freely between pair and 
pair, when it blows acroſs the ttook, Laſtly, When the itan- 
lard ſheaves are ſet up, care ſhould be taken to turn the corn 
knot of them all inwards, that it may be theltered tom the 
weather. For it ſhall be ſhewn afterwards, that this is the 
fiſt part of the ſheaf which begins to grow, when it is expoſ- 
ed to wet weather. 

Theſe are the rules and cautions that ſhould be obferved in 
ſting up the ſtandard ſheaves of a corn ſtook. After a little 
mention to the practice, it is performed with perfect eaſe and 
readineſs, by any labourer of common ſenſe. When this part 
of the work is done, the labourers proceed next to the hood- 
ing of the ſtook. For this purpoſe each man takes hold of 
the largeſt, greeneſt, or wetteſt ſheaf at hand, and prepares it 
for laying on, as a covering to the whole. But this being 
one of the moſt important operations for the harveſt ſecurity, 
a few rules and cautions become nec: ſſary here alſo. 
1d neg The firſt caution is, to hood always with the crop end of 
ld foo the hooding uppermoſt. By this poſition, the rain that talls 
pearan drains from the corn head downwards to the bottom of the 
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fiel, k hood ſheaf, Likewiſe, the corn being elevated above the 
tion: i "bole ſtook, is expoſed to the free paſſage of the air, and to 
uld buf dbe full influence of the ſun for drying it. I have been told, 


that it is common in the Eaſt, either not to hood at all, which 
in very bad ſeaſons is dangerous to the whole, or to hood 
"1th the bottoms uppermoſt : by this means the corn hang- 
ug down claps cloſs round the lower parts of the ſtandard 
leaves, But this alſo is greatly burtful. For by ſuch a po- 
propet ition, the corn of the hooding, inſtead of having the wetneſs 
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drained from it, as above-mentioned, has it all drained to it i 
ſo that, by a conſtant ſeeping from above, it is kept long wet, 
even after the rain is over. Nay, there the wetneſs ruſt abide; 
for the corn being wrapt about the bottom of the ſtook, lies 
ſo cloſs to it, that it can leave no paſſage through itſelf for the 
tranſmiſſion of the ſun beams, nor the free circulation of the 
air or wind. Still more, though the outſide of the corn ſhould 
be hazzured by the ſun or wind, the inſide mult ever be damp, 
from its nearneſs to the ground, and cloſeneſs to the dam 
bottoms af the ſtandards. 

I did not here depend wholly upon reaſoning; it might be 
fallacious. For my own ſatisfaction, I have made repeated 
trials, year after year, and according to cuſtom in the neigh 
bouring rows of the ſame field. I can therefore aſſure th 
farmer, from undoubted experience, that the Eaſt-country 
practice of putting up the bottoms, and keeping down te nd! 
corn of their hoodings, is moſt pernicious. For, in theſe] ture + 
rows, I have ſeldom loſt in wet ſeaſons, leſs than triple i woul 
quantity of what I loſt by our own method. All my reason de f 
ings therefore, on this ſubject, proceeded upon the ſuppoſition neigh 
that the Weſt-country practice was uſed. An exceptio 
thould be made of wheat, which preſents a cup to the rain, 

Our ſecond caution in putting on our hoodings is, to ope 


the ſheaf under the corn knot, in order to lay it on with th acres 
ſide lowermoſt. The defign of this is to preſerve the com tion, 

knot from rain, under the cover and protection of the whole little « 
ſheaf. For, as was already obſerved, that knot, retaining tha of his 
rain, begins firſt to grow. It is no doubt eafier to open ti his af 
hood ſheaf under the binder's knot, becauſe at that place i to be 
was juſt now put together. Here therefore lies the temp faid, 1 
tion to lazineſs. But beſides the lazineſs often imputed ears b 
ſervants, the ignorance and inattention of the farmer bimſeſii The 
may be juſtly blamed, if he either does this himſelf, or ſuffer care a 
it to be done by any ſervant. I remember that, twenty yea vith f. 
ago, after long wet and hazy weather, I crofſed a field bu his 


pu 
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| to it; gut up and hooded in this erroneous way; and perceiving its 


1d effects, I called out the farmer who was otherwiſe an ac- 
be and ingenious man. I took notice to him, that all his 
hoodings were green at the corn knot, and beginning to chip 
hroughout the whole. I here reaſoned with him, for he 
could hearken to i. That a hard knot did not part with 
nin, like the ſtraight corn ſet up on one end. On this ac- 
W count, if the corn knot gets rain it begins firſt of all to grow. 
er which it almoſt never parteth with the wetneſs, till it 
he torn aſunder, and every ſtraw and pickle of it expoſed to 
the drought. I obſerved further, that when the corn knot is 
in this wet and growing ſtate, the moiſture of it will naturally 
communicate with, and infect the neighbouring parts of the 
ſheaf ; eſpecially about the binding, where he could not but 
obſerve, that the grain was already begun to ſwell and chip; 
and had even ftraitened the ſheaf to that degree, that no moiſ- 
ture could paſs ſo as to drain downwards, which in a little 
would entirely deſtroy it. I likewiſe deſired him to examine 
the ſtandard ſheaves ſo ſet, and compare them with their 
neighbours, that had the corn knot concealed from the wea- 
ther, He ſaw, and was fully convinced of his error, and 
rain. Wi never, 1 dare ſay, needed another leſſon on the point. In 
o open the mean time he loſt for that year near a third part of a ten 
h tha acres field: by far too great a price for any piece of inſtruc- 
1c com tion, which he might have purchaſed much cheaper, with a 
bol little obſervation of his own, or a little attention to the conduct 
ing tie of his more experienced neighbours. That which aggravated 
en the bis affliction was, that he was clever, and even knew himſelf 
lace i to be fo. What then can be expected of many, who may be 
empti laid, like the idols of the nations, to have eyes but ſee not, 
uted f ers but hear not, neither will they underſtand. 
bimſc The prudent farmer, having ſtooked his field with all the 
ſulfeſ ere and exactneſs above recommended, looks back upon it 
eng vich ſatis faction and ſecurity; for it ſtands fair and upright 
d bee his eye: and conſcious of his care and pains about it, he 
as perhaps 
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perhaps thinks his labour over with regard to it, for that yey 
Indeed fo it is, if the weather continues mild ; yet, after " 
ſtooks have ſtood ten or twelve days in good weather, th, 
ſheaves begin to dry, and turn lighter; and though, if the 
weather continues, he hopes in a day or two to gather it in fa. 
Iy; yet let him not be too ſecure : the wind perhaps riſes from 
the ſouth, or fouth-weſt, and begins to blow off his hoodings, 
then gradually increaſing, it tumbles down and ſcatters all v 
ſtooks over the field. He ſtands aghaſt and terrified. Bu 
while he 1s a dreaming what he ſhould do, a flood of ah 
comes on, and contines, till there is ſcarce a ſheaf-in the field 
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which is not thoroughly drenched. Here his whole labour h A 
undone in an hour; hope deferred makes his heart ſick; dan. Meir o 
ger increaſed leads him to deſpondence. This ſurely is 2 Hority 
miſerable ſtate to the poor farmer. Let us ſee however, if Wh fan 
there is no proviſion for, no precaution againſt, ſo deſolating Naters 
a ſtroke, I imagine there is, and ſhall mention two ſecuri- Me r01 
ties, which long uſe has recommended to myſelf. ext ro 

The firſt lies in a certain method of putting on the hood e 
ſheaves. And this may be conſidered as a third caution in Won t! 
hooding. It is performed thus, After the hood ſheaf, ſplit a Weed 
above directed, is laid on, and in the common faſhion ſpread Ws ex: 
about the end of the ſtook, the workman ſtanding at that erd, Miſt wa 
graſps in each hand a parcel of the lappets of the hooding, eme: 
which hang down on each ſide, and thruſts both his hands, ere b. 
thus filled, round the firſt pair of ſtandards next himſelf; this It bu 


pair and hooding be draws gently towards his boſom, till he ok h 
gets room, between it and the ſecond pair, to croſs the hand- 
fuls over each other. This done, he lets go his hold of them, hol 
and with both his hands preſſes the whole (pair and hooding} 
gently back to their former poſition, till they take hold of the 
croſſed handſuls, that are now held between the firſt and ſe- ene 
cond pair of ſtan dards. The whole of this operation is done nglec 
in an inſtant, as ſoon as the hoodings are put on; and by the 


{ame hand that put them on, and alſo before he moves from 
| hi: WE whe 
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; place. But leaſt the croſſed handfuls ſhould lead in the 
-mneſs, which falls upon the hood ſheaf, towards the heart 
the ſtook, where they themſelves terminate, a few looſe 


r, th 
i 8 baus, from the ſame lappets, may be ſpread over their place 
n (aſe. entering, in order to carry the droppings down the outſide 


the ſtook. So that, after the whole is finiſhed, the en- 
wolf the croſs handfuls is both covered from the weather, 
deren from the eye itſelf, as one paſſes along. 

This operation I ſurely learnt of ſome body, and I ſoon 


dings; 
all his 


1. rinced myſelf of its effects by a fair trial. I have had 
e fiely erer difficulties in perſuading my ſervants to comply with 
our. And as I am fond of governing dependents, rather by 
: dan. Wir ovn underſtanding and conviction, than by the mere au 
ly is 2 rt of a maſter, I have had many occaſions of repeating 
ver, if N Ne ſame trials, to ſatisfy their minds. And as a hint to other 
lating Waters, my method was this, I allowed my ſervants to put up 
ſecuri- Ne row of ſtooks in any field, after their faſhion; I took the 

xt row upon myſelf, which I executed with the precaution 
e hood Move deſcribed 3 and having made ſmall wagers between us, 
tion in Non the event, both of us exerted ourſelves to the utmoſt. 
ſplit as Need not tell the iſſue of the trials. The wager indeed never 
ſprea Ws eracted, it being chiefly deſigned as a ſpur and memorial, 
at end, Nat was commonly paid by the winner. In the laſt inſtance, 
oding, remember particularly, the trial came out like ten to one, 
hands, Were being fifty hoodings down on their row, when mine had 
f ; this t but five. The reaſon is indeed obvious. When the 
till he Nek has had time to fit together, which it muſt have had, 
band: ore the hoodings became fo light, as to be eaſily blown off, 
them, bold taken of them is ſo good, that they can oniy be raiſed 
ding In their ſeats by a wind that will tear up the whole end of 
| of the took in which they are faſtened. And if after they were 
and ſe- ened below, their crops alſo were ſomewhat united, and 
s done Migled with each other above, they would there likewile take 


by the a hold through time, that they could only be torn from 
s from r feats, by ſuch a tempeſt as was able to overturn at once 
hi: WF "hole ſtook from the bottom. And give me leave to ob- 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, that this ſcarce ever happens, for the ſheaves are c 
monly blown off, one by one, or pair by pair. If it hay 
otherwiſe, it can only be in ſuch ſtooks as are leaning half 
ver already ; or ſuch as are much diſtorted from thoſe erron 
ous methods of ſtooking, which have been already mer 

- tioned. 

In cafe the foregoing ſecurity ſhould have been negleQte; 
or ſhould actually fail from the abſolute violence of the win, 
there is yet another method of preventing the effects of ſ 
ſtorms, as are deſcribed above, if one could catch the tin 

rightly. This too I have practiſed ſucceſsfully, and can gi 
the hiſtory of one inſtance from my laſt year's operations. 
take the fact from thence, becauſe it is recent, and becauſe 
may be remembered by a hundred people, that were occaſion 
ally witneſſes of the whole tranſaction. 

In harveſt 1771, I had a ſmall field of between two andthre 
acres, cut and bound dry; ſo that it came to be ſtooked i 
good order; but on account of my abſence, the precaution 
faſtening the hoodings as above, had been neglected. Abo 
a fortnight after, upon a Saturday morning, when the hel 
was near ready for the ſtack, it blew a hard gale from ti 
fouth. My harveſt people were of opinion, that if the win 
continued without rain, in a little time it could be taken it 
in good order. However fond I was of catching the occ: 
fion, yet the ſouth wind being doubtful, and a blackneſs b. 
ginning to appear, I ordered them to the barn, which was | 
light of the field, that they might not be engaged in 
work, which they could not leave at a minute's warning; a 
bade them look out, now and then, to the field and we 
ther. At ten o'clock the wind and blackneſs were increaſe 
and danger was to be feared about noon. Then I told ti 
ſervants, that I had given up thoughts of getting in the co 

on that day; but was reſolved if poſſible to keep on the hoo 
ings, and to ſecure every thing againſt Monday, if the u 
ther then ſhould favour us. I aſſured them, that the n 
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ud be on before one of the clock, againſt which time I was 
lad the field would be in bad order to receive it, unleſs they 
aerted themſelves ſtrenuouſly. They either not foreſeeing 
he danger, or unwilling to leave the cover of the barn, in the 
,yproach of a viſible tempeſt, did not ſeem to enter frankly 
to my views ; rather attempting to frame difficulties, Af- 
r ome reaſoning, I was obliged to cell them, in a ſtronger 
file, (1 remember the words) That the Devil, the prince of 
e power of the air, was juſt going to throw down the 
bole field 3 and then, like a dog as he was, to lift his leg and 
rils upon it; but I was reſolved to diſappoint him, through 
je help of heaven, and their aſſiſtance. This language 
ruck; and Will ſmiled at the thoughts of a battle, and pro- 
ziſed to give me notice of the firſt hooding that fell. I re- 
ired a little. At eleven the wind preſſing moſt vehe- 
ently, 1 run out again; and finding one of the lads at the 
aner of the barn, looking at the field; we both to- 
ether ſaw the firſt hooding fall. In five minutes we reach- 
the field; but by that time, fifty or ſixty ſtooks were unco- 
red, and ſome down altogether. We began however reſo- 
tely, three hands to the row of ſtooks, becauſe four ſheaves 
re to be ſet up together, and in ſome violent blaſts they 
re to be held up, till four more were added. Then, and 
jt till then, I tound that the above-mentioned precaution, 
fring the hoodings properly, had been neglected. I now 
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knels be 
h was the reaſon of the total overthrow of the corn, and expreſly 
4 in aired every hooding to be fixed on with care. I followed 


er the ſervants myſelf, picking up, and replacing firmly 
ery ſheaf that fell behind them. By the time we were half, 
little more than half through the field, the ſervants deſpair- 


ung; u 
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increaſe 


I told i of the work, and would have given it up. Many hoodings 
| the cad fallen behind them, all was flat before them, and the rain 
the hoden to ſpit through the wind, now become a tempeſt. Se- 


the we myſelf of the effect, ſo far as we could go, and not yet 
che raiſſPittout hopes of finiſhing the whole, I urged their perſeve- 
wo! rencc 
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rence with good humour, upon the old topic, of reſitiai iy a 
the devil. They ſmiled and went on vigoroully ; I ſtill broug ging; 
up the rear. In a word, the whole was finiſhed about * bare 
or ſix minutes after the rain came on. We then left the e 1 
under a heavy rain, but perfectly well covered and ſecure; i the c 
for though we often turned to look at it, we had no occaſo qua 
to return to it ; not a ſheaf being down when we entered H narr 
barn, nor at any time after when we ſurveyed it, till it was tai and 1 
ken down for. carriage, Which is ſtill more, not a ſheaf v pref 
hurt by what fell upon it, either before, or after it was pu n. 
up. The clear proof of our ſucceſs was, that we had th oecal 
whole field in a ſtack upon Monday, whilſt ſcarce a cart ¶ © © 
waggon in the pariſh, was yoked for ſeveral days thereafter{ih 10ur 
nor could have been in a fortnight, unleſs the weather H hat 
been very good that week. fully, 
I have narrated this hiſtory minutely, for the ſake ofthe n — 
ny things that may be learned from it. For, ½, It ſhewsti = 
good effects of faſtening on the hoodings rightly, and d 8 
bad effects of careleſſneſs in this point. 2dly, It ſhews 1 * 
, ; 1 Thus 
importance of a ſtrict attention to the weather, and a for 
ſight of the dangers ariſing from the ſudden changes of . , 
3dly, It ſhews how much a ſudden ftorm, and the appe: WD 
ances of danger and difficulty from it, will rather ſtartle ar 
confound the farmer, than rouſe him to proper thought, a 
a vigorous exertion. And what is ſtill of more importan 
4thly, This hiſtory ſhews what a bold attempt, and reſolu 
perſeverence will ſometimes do, beyond all firſt concepti 17 0 


or belief. The ſervants, who on Saturday would not enteri 
to the hurry going then on, againſt Monday's evening bos 
ed their ſucceſs; and upon Tueſday were triumphing 0 
their neighbours, who had ſcarce as yet been able to touct 


ſheaf. The people on the high way, and the villagers, v 


overlooking the field, thought us mad, and came out of th ba 
5 F F leaſes 
back doors to ſec our diſtraction, as they called it, were eq 405 


No. 
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ly amazed to ſee the waggon on the field upon Monday morn- 
ing ; and till the corn was almoſt wholly carried off it, could 
farce comprehend the meaning of our Saturday's hurry. 

| doubt not, but there may be many farmers through 
he country, who can tell ſimilar inſtances of their vigilance, 
equally ſurprizing in their ſucceſs and efficacy, with what is 
narrated above. Were ſuch tranſactions faithfully recorded, 
ind minutely attended to, they could not fail of making im- 

nreſſions, where dry precept and argument might be forgot- 
ten, For which reaſon, I have often wiſhed, that ſome of your 
occaſional meetings were employed in hearing any well atteſt- 
ed accounts of ſuch tranſactions; and that ſome ſmall part of 
your charity funds were allotted, as encouragements, to ſuch 
is had exerted their ingenuity, prudence, and activity ſucceſſ- 
fully, in their affairs of huſbandry. This might have a ren- 
tency to ſtir up others, to employ their thought and reflec- 
ton upon their buſineſs ; in the courſe of which, the difficul- 
ties and dangers of their way of life might occur to them, and 
the proper remedies be ſought out, and at hand as it were. 
Thus difficulties might be encountered with firmneſs and ſuc- 
els; And is not this better, than for a man to be ſtanding 
vith folded arms, and a vacant face, gazing at them, and 
treaming about them, till he is overwhelmed with them? 
[ To be continued. 
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ncepti | 
* providing Shelter for Sheep by Plantations, and Hay fer 
Winter- Fodder. 


ng bor | 
[ In a Letter to the Publiſher. ] 


ung 01 


o toucl 
In, v [* my former correſpondence with you [p. 190. 238. 33t.] 
it of th having made ſome obſervations on the moſt common di- 


leaſes of ſheep, I ſhall now proceed to point out ſome of the 
peateſt defects and errors that prevail in the management of 
N „X. Tt t them. 


ere eg 
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them. The firſt defect then is, the want of proper cover aud 
ſhelter for them from the inclemency of the weather. 4 
our climate is cold and Figorous, this ought to be one ger 
object of our attention. Few creatures can bear more cold 
than ſheep yet it is evident, that they thrive much better 
a mild than in a cold ſeaſon. To defend them then from froſ 
and ſnows, there ſhould be two or three, or at the leaſt one 
plantation, in every conſiderable ſheep farm. It is a matter dl 
great conſequence to fix on proper ſpots, otherways the de 
gn” will be fruſtrated. Another thing which muſt be con 
ſidered is, that no fence, except a good high ſtone wall, is ſuf 
ficient to prevent ſheep from deſtroying the young plants 
Dikes raiſed of earth ſoon moulder down; and at laſt co 
more in repairs than a ſufficient wall at firſt. Beſides, it it 
ten to one, if, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the ſheey 
herd, the ſheep do not climb over, and, in-one night, ruin the 
Jabour of many years. As the lands generally are now high 
rented, it is unreaſonable to expect, that this ufeful plan ſt 
take place, unleſs proper encouragement be given to it by the 
proprietors. Some gentlemen of generoſity and ſpirit woul 
do their country. a ſignal ſervice, by ſetting before it a grea 
example. Others have hurt this ſcheme, by injudicioul 
planting firs in a foil not natural to them.. Such example 
indeed are rare. ; 

In managing ſheep, the ſecond glaring defect is, not pre 
paring hay for that ſeaſon when the hills and plains are bu 
ried in ſnow. To this many objections are raiſed : We ut 
told, that they would not eat it; that a ſufficient quantity ca 
not be raiſed z and that they have not hands to makeit. Ti 
which, and ſuch like objections, it may be anſwered, th 
lazineſs and prejudice have greatly injured this kingdom i 
all ages. To this moment we have not triumphed over eithe 
of chem; but prejudice in particular, that bane of know lech 
that encourager cf ſuperſtition, that enemy of learning, anc 


foe to all improvements, ſtill lords it over us. This we ban 
reiſol 
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aſon to lament. Let us now conſider the validity of theſe 

gbjeftions. The firſt is ridiculous; for hunger tames the wild- 

| animals, and makes the moſt delicate very little nice 

tout the choice of food. Horſes and cows are naturally as 

wild as ſheep 3 yet hunger ſoon makes them take to hay. 

In the low countries of Scotland, ſheep eat hay very well, be- 
cauſe they are accuſtomed to it. All that is neceſſary then 
;, to ſeed one or two with hay in the beginning of winter, and 
n a ſtorm to tie them to a ſtake beſide the flock, which will 
bon be led to eat from imitation and hunger. The other ob- 
jection, that a ſufficient quantity of hay cannot be raiſed, is 
nore juſt and ſolid, It is however ſtrange doctrine to ſay, 
that becauſe a man can not gain ſeveral thouſand pounds, he 
ſhould not try to gain a few hundreds. The one is, in fact, 
x abſurd as the other. The queſtion here is, What is ſuf- 
ficient ? Take our ſeaſons good and bad together, and there is 
not above a fortnight, or at the moſt three weeks in a year, in 
which it is neceſſary to feed ſheep with hay. In ſuch a winter 
sthe laſt, a whole year's crop would be faved. Now I think, 
there are few farms where they might not raiſe ten or twelve 
acres of hay at a moderate computation z for want. of which the 
farmer runs the riſk of loſing his ſtock almoſt every year. Add 
to this, that in the high lands there is little ground fit for 
tillage, conſidering the lateneſs of their harveſts ; ſo that they 
could lay their dung on the field which they intend for 
hay, which would enrich it to ſuch a degree, as would raiſe a 
prodigious crop of graſs: Rather than do this, I am inform- 
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any ed, that they caſt their dung (as we are commanded to do our 
4 Lead) into the waters. As for the laſt objection, That they 
| 1 u annot get hands to make it; ſew will do all the buſineſs; 
Us 


and theſe, with a little trouble, might be got from ſome neigh- 
bouring village, where there are always abundance of idle 
people, Italy is a climate more fertile and warm than ours, ex. 
cept towards the Alps and Apennines, where it is cold and co- 
rered with ſnow in winter: In that country, one would ſuppoſe 
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it was much leſs neceſſary to feed ſheep with hay than in this 
country; yet the great VIRG1L was by no means for leaving 


them to their ſhifts ; for he ſays, 
Sm | 


Firſt with aſſiduous care from winter keep 

Well foddered in the ſtalls thy tender ſheep: 

Then ſpread with ſtraw, the bedding of the fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold : 

That free from gouts thou may'ſt preſerve thy care, 
And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air *, 
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A little after, this humane author gives the reaſons ſor this 
- care and attention : 


So much the more thy diligence beſtow 


In depth of winter to defend the ſnow, inne 

By how much leſs the tender helpleſs kind ban. 
For their own ills can fit proviſion find. As; 
Then miniſter the brouze, with bounteous hand; nhanc 
And open let thy ſtacks all winter ſtand +. Ee 
vithou 

; I am, Sir, with reſpect, 

Edinburgh, June Your moſt humble ſervant, pp 

22d, 1773- P. P. 
2 * rem 
It has | 
* Incipiens, ſtabulis edico in mollibus herbam | ce of t 


Carpere ovis, dum mox frondoſa reducitur aeſtas; 
Et multa duram ſtipula filicumque maniplis 
Sternere ſubter humum, glacies ne frigida laedat 
Molle pecus, ſcabiemque ferat, turpiſque podagras. 
V1xs. Georg. lib. III. I. 295. 


+ Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivalis, 
Quo minus eſt illis curae mortalis egeſtas, 

Avertes: victumque feres, et virgea laetus 

Pabula; nec tota claudes foenilia bruma. 1. 318, 
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wing 
ome Experiments made by a young Farmer ; and Obſerva- 
tions on PRO PATR1A's Letter, p. 399. 


[ In a letter to the Publiſher.) 


LTHOUGH I am only an infant practical farmer, yet 

from a conſideration of the chimical, as well as the me- 
Ganical principles of agriculture, that truly philoſophical and 
uſeful, though much negleCted, ſcience, I have become an 
poſtate from the good old huſbandry, and a (ſtrenuous advo- 
ate for the new; and have on that account been favoured by 
ny neighbours, (who unhappily hate every thing that ſavours 
f —— with the appellation of a fooliſh giddy young 


r this 


bo a combination of all the flowers of rhetoric would not 
nhance the value of an eſſay in your publication, I ſhall not 
make any apology for the ſimplicity of my ſtile 3 but ſhall, 
vithout preamble, proceed to beg your or your correſpon- 
ents advice, with regard to the proper management of a 
arm, nearly of the following extent and quality: 400 acres 
znble, interſperſed with hillocks and jutty rock, the foil 
tremely light, but none ſandy ; and a walk for 250 ſheep. 
It has hitherto been managed in exact conformity to the prac- 
ce of this country. The infield, conſiſting of about forty acres, 
33 courſed with bear, oats, peas ; frequently bear, oats, oats, 
peas. The outfield, of about three hundred and ſixty, tathed, 
oped four or five times with oats, and leaed fix years. 
| preſent you with one or two extracts from my journal, 
at you may from that ſpecimen approve or diſapprove my 
onduQ, 
Auguſt 3d, Made a dunghill compounded thus : 
If, A layer of rich earth; 2d, cow and horſe dung; 3d, 
ah ; 4th, dung; 5th, earth; 6th, ſalt and lime. My reaſon 
er putting the ſalt and lime uppermoſt was, for fear they 
would 


295 


, 318, 
R Th 


— — 
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would retard putrefaction, and that the:y might attract 3. 


k gn { 

trous particles from the air. * 
12th, Broke a field of lea to ly expoſ ed to the winter froſt. * 
February, Prepared land for five bolls potatoes, which 1 " 
planted thus: after three tilths and a harrowing, I meaſured gin 
the diſtance betwixt the wheels of my carts, and drew fur; of 


with a ſmall plough, exactly with that diſtance, along the 
whole field. I then cauſed a cart to follow the plough, vic 
a wheel in each furrow, and dunged them; above the dung 


women and boys put the ſetts, arid another plough covered - 
the whole. I have horſe and hand-hoed them, and they no bei. 
far excell any in this country that I have ſeen. they 

lj axe incloſed a piece of light infield with ditch, and 0 
double row of whins, to prevent the earth from mouldering they | 
down; I pinned thin divots along the looſeſt parts: Planted, ima 
the back of the ditch with kail, and the field with cabbaę e © 
and turnips in three foot ridges ; to be ſucceeded with barley r. 
clover, and ryegraſs. I deſign to ſow along the drills the fol; co 
lowing compound : + boll lime ſlacked in boll falt and urine 8M Tor 
and 8 ſtones of oil-duſt to every acre, As this mixture n of 
only contains much vegetable food, but will alſo prevent ee 
the fly, I hope it will produce a happy effect. 33 
May 8th, Sowed barley upon the piece of lea, after a crol rrown 
tilth, and ſtrong harrowing. Put my dunghill upon a hel the tui 
exhauſted by thirteen ſucceſſive crops of grain, after lin; o 
only, and ſowed barley. Both fields now look fo well, tian 
my neighbours tell me it will be good for nothing, the Srounz Turt 
being unable to carry it. Pray what ſhall I do to avert Me g 
preſaged diſaſter ? ; if trees 
I will juſt make one or two obſervations on Pro Patria ler ton, ui 
No VIII. p. 399. ] I do not entirely agree with this gentler be don, 
in ſome parts of it ; he does not indeed advance any thing Me lazy 
ſitively, but candidly enough refers his propoſals for your C0 orerin 
reſpondents and you to think upon. He firſt propoſes a , He w 
ld oats 


abolition of the diſtinction of infield and outfield. This » 


* 


Fl 
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1. ome would be a moſt judicious ſtep, but would neither an- 
fyer upon large nor hilly farms. It would be utterly imprac- 
trot. BW dcable upon thoſe in my neighbourhood, and I may venture to 
ich 1 ky the ſame fo'r the one half of Scotland. Beſides, I am of 
lauren oa, that it might be productive of few good conſequences, 
fun our common farmers will not be induced to relinquiſh 
s de em, for fallow crops; and to ſuffer the infield to lye lea nei- 
vin ther enriches nor cleans it properly. 
dung He very juſtly blames the conduct of the majority of te- 
drei ::nts, in keeping ſuch a ſuperfluity of horſes or cattle in 
y nov their teams. I would imagine, that there is another fault 
they are guilty of, viz. yoking them by the neck ; in this me- 
and vi:hod the joints of the ſhoulders are curbed; nor do I think 
deringMihey puſh near: ſo ſtrongly as they would, were they yoked by 
Planted: ſmall open brechem, or a yoke ſtuffed like a ſaddle upon 
abba de forchead, and faſtened to the horns. As the experiment 
barleſ i deſerves a trial, pray recommend it to ſome of your ingeni- 
the fol ous correſpondents to make. | 
| urine For the cultivation of waſte lands, as the generality of them 
ture na of a light nature, I would prefer potatoes, or common kail, 
o every other crop, as they are known to turn well out upon 
new and light grounds. If clay or {tiff ſoil, if moſſy or over- 
gown with bent, pare them with a denſhiring plough, mix 
n a fate turf with ferns, thiſtles, &c. (which contain a vaſt quan- 
y of alkaline ſalt) burn them, and having fallowed the 
round, ſpread the aſhes, and ſow peas or beans. 

Turing in any other manner than by the plough would 
come ſhort of pag Nene Heather, whins, croppings 
df trees, or broom, as makures, are liable to the ſame objec- 
don, unleſs a field of whins was to be improved, which may 
te done very advantageouſly by planting it with potatoes in 
tte lazy-bed way; as whins are prevented from growing by 
wrering their tops with earth. | 

He wants to know, how courſing with clover, wheat, peas, 
nd oats would, or has anſwered ; I believe very few have tried 

| it, 
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it, as barley in place of oats would not onl:f be a more praß. 
table crop, but greatly preferable for reſowing; clover. I voν 
rather chuſe after clover to ſow barley to be ſucceeded by pe, Will * 
wheat, turnip, barley, with graſs-ſeeds. He is certainly mud 
miſtaken in his conjecture, that rye neither requires ſo rich 4 
ſoil, nor is ſo ſcourging as oats ; the contrary of which as | 
practical farmer who has tried them will afſert. pe 

If you inſert this in your next, I will perhaps fill a ſheet i be. 


you again ſoon. Meantime, I am, m 
North fade of Fife, Your conſtant Reader, w. 
June 23d, 1773. PHILACACOs. 
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ARTICLE LX. 


Of the improvement of Moor- grounds, continued fr; 
No IX. p. 446. 


D From Younc's Six Months Tour through the North « 


England, Vol. II.] the 
HOSE moors in which the coalliers farms are ſituate 25 

upon muſt be ranked under my irſt head of diviſon i nnd 

and are conſequently of a very bad and unfavourable natur i nd 
and yet the products are very conſiderable. The comma We 
fellows gained turnips as large as their heads—oats from 4 ly th 
buſhels to 132, — and 120 buſhels of potatoes. Croft gol ..;. 
60 buſhels of oats the firſt crop, and then four more ſuccel wield 
fively of 40 each, ——four quarters of rye—and 150 buff ei in 
of potatoes. tar « 
Now it is very clear, that the land (with proper limini tov 


that will yield ſuch productions, and with no better ploughWW when 
ing than can be effected with a ſingle galloway, muſt in i vol is 
nature be very good; five ſucceſſive crops of oats, one wou eight 
apprehend, ſufficent to exhauſt any foil; but this land evident 


Iy ſtood it well, from yielding good grafs afterwards, which Fro 
viewed. ——While we viewed Cro/t's fields, Mr Darby alte theim 


b. 


I. 


— dis fe ward, who was preſent, what he could let ſuch graſs as 
a ll Croft's at per acre ? He replied, in quantities of any extent 
_ 15 per acre, but in ſmall parcels of 20 or 30 acres at 205. 
nch: An improvement which is aſtoniſhing, from land that was abs 


olutely and totally waffe. But the goodneſs of it allo ap- 
pears from Creſt's ſtock of cattle, and the quantity applied to 
ſeed a cow, Which will be found not more perhaps than the 
medium quantity, through the cultivated countries of this 
whole tour. 

It is from all theſe circumſtances evident enough, that this 
kind of moor-land is amply capable of improvement; and that 
there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil which gives any rea- 
ſon to doubt of rendering it exceeding good land. Theſe are 
ſacts that are totally indubitable.——The great queſtion is, 
the profit attending the improvement. The greateſt enemies 
to the cultivation of moors allow, that they are capable of be- 
ing made good land; they only deny the expediency of 
the buſineſs. Let us therefore, in the next place, conſider 
that point. 

But firſt I ſhould remark, that the third diviſion of moor- 
land, given above, [p. 437. ] is of a ſuperior quality to the firſt 
and ſecond, brakes and whins being allowed by all the neigh - 
bours of the moors to be ſure ſigns of good land; conſequent- 
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T7 ly the fourth is better than the.third. The th diviſion is 
7 / univerſally allowed to be better than any foil that is black and 
Ty yields ling. The fixth, that is, the boggy moors, are reckon- 


ed in the north very bad, but I believe rather from the ſupe- 
nor expence of the improvement, than from experimental 
knowledge, and that for reaſons which I ſhall offer hereafter, 
when [ give a calculation of their improvement. 'The ſeventh 
foil is reckoned much better than the ſixth. As to the 
eight diviſion, it is needleſs to mention it, being of itſelf only, 
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evident vith incloſing, richly worth 15 J. an acre. 

which From this light review, it is plain, that the great point is 

by akke the improvement of the firſt, ſecond, and ſixthᷣ diviſions, they 
iV. X. U u u being 


SS 


being not only the moſt doubtful, but much the moft com. 
mon ſpecies. 

Ihe firlt buſineſs in all improvements is the incloſure, 
which, upon many of the moors, is a matter of no difficulty 
to d-termine, as immenſe tracts are abſolute property, with. 
out 2 ay richt of commonage. The only method of incloſure 
uſed here is that of ſtone walls, and moſt excellent fences 
they are: The ſtones ſcattered over the land they looſen from 
the earth with wedges, and ſplit them into ſmall pieces; theſe 
they lay upon each other very artfully, building with them 
the walls, which are not only very ſtrong (laſting in full per- 
fection beyond the memory of the oldeſt man), but have like. 
wiſe a neat and good appearance A ſmall addition of the 
expence will cut them all into regular oblongs, which makes 
them look to the full as well as any the moſt regular brick 
walls. 

Ihe expence of cutting (in the common manner), leading, 
and building the walls fix feet high, is 5s. 6. d. per rood, of 
ſeven yards running meaſure *. The gate-poſts are of 
ſtone, and excellent ones; their coſt ſcarce any thing; a gate 
irons, and poſts, coſt 5 s. 

Upon theſe data we will proceed to calculate the expenc: 
of incloſing a given number of acres. 

In a ſquare mile of land there are 640 acres; ſuch a trad, 
divided into fields of 71 acres each, will lie as in fig. 1, 
each line a mile ong; conſequently there will be eight mile; 
of walling. —alſo ten gates. 


In Scotland, the walls or dykes are commonly built by th: 
{quare'rood of 46 ells : and the common heighth is only fix quir- 
ters or 14. ell, which is reckoned a ſufficient fence. The prict 
yaries in different places, and is much affected by the diſtance x 
which the ſtones are to be led. But from the ſpecimen of calcu 
lation here given by Mr Young, every man may inſtitute a calcu: 
lation according to the rates at which the work can be done ' 
his neighbourhood- 
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1 
| The expence will be, | brite 
Eight miles at 5 5. 6 d. a rood, — — Chi 


Ten gates, Oc. the coſt in this country 5 5. but as they oy” 
are indifferent ones, I will ſay 10 s. | 3 2 
Total incloſing, - — a jw ſhes ; 
| — roft”s 

In the next place, the buildings neceſſary are to be conſ. 15. 


dered ; theſe are a large barn, ſtables, cow-houſe, and hog. 
ſties, beſides the dwelling-houſe. All theſe, I was informed 
by ſeveral gentlemen in this country of large eſtates, could be 
raiſed of ſtone and ſlate, for 300 J. but to obviate objections, | Milſezving 
ſhall ſuppoſe 400 J. rofit « 

It ſhould here be remarked, that ſcarce a ſquare mile of ole 
moor 1s to be found which would not be cleared of ſtones by 
theſe diviſions, and the buildings ; the very ſtoney parts being 
ſeldom of greater extent than from 10 to 30 or 40 acres : l 
would be an advantage to have ſuch a ſpot in a ſquare mile, 
as much of it probably would be found with an inſufficient 
quantity of ſtone to divide itſelf. At firſt fight, the ſtony 
moors appear very tremendous with an eye to improvement, 
but a little experience will ſhew theſe formidable ſtones in a 
much more advantageous light. A gentleman, who has 2 
large range of waſte property, may as eaſily throw a ſtony 
ſpot into the middle of his improvement, as leave it on one 
fide, and then the buildings will be erected as it were in the 
midſt of a quarry ; the advantages of which are too obvious te 
require explaining. 

The next buſineſs is the paring and burning, the whole 
tract. From various and repeated intelligence, and obſerva 
tion, this I am perſuaded is the beſt method of breaking up all 
uncultivated lands, and perbaps I might add the beſt of lands 
The expence is 16 5. 6d. per acre; or for the 640 acres 528. 

Liming comes next, which, upon this peculiar tract of 
moors, is a very heavy expence ; as no lime has hitherto acct 


dentally been found: I uſe that term, as ſearching for it in: 
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ſirited manner has never yet been done: In the preſent ſtate 
inge, lime coſts 14 5. 6 d. a chaldron, carriage included, 

ut, if brought by the cultivator's own teams, would come much 
heaper. Iwo chaldrons per acre ſhould be ſpread with the 
ſhes; it is more than the farmers uſe, and ſuperior to James 
abs annual liming, as this land is not to be cropped as his 


nf. 1s. The expence of 1 /. 9's. per acre is 925 l. 

bog Theſe are the great objects of improvement. If a gentle- 
rmed in does not chuſe the trouble of farming the land till it is 
d te . down in graſs, he may ſtop here, and let the farm, 


eving to the tenant (under proper reſtrictions) to reap the 
oft of the whole. Upon this plan we will next ſtate the 


le of hole expence. 

-s by Inclofing, = - - £- 555 
eing Buildings, - 4 3 400 
2 þ Paring and burning, - - - 528 
mile, Liming, n 7 8 925 
how Total, — — — 2408 


Having formed this calculation, I was very defirous of 
towing what the land in that ſituation would let for; and 
ith this view I applied to Mr Danby, who conſulted not on- 
bis ſteward, but ſeveral farmers : I likewiſe aſked the opi- 
jon of other gentlemen, who had attended peculiarly to 


| the Nee matters: Several aſſerted, that ſo complete a farm, in ſuck 
us e Billet repair, and ſo thoroughly fenced, all the land im- 

red, and manured, would let with the utmoſt eaſe for 15 s. 
hole . acre: Others reckoned 12 5. the value ; and fome thought 
err , would be an adequate rent: The latter is evidently be- 
p aach all reaſon ; but, however, I ſhall take it into the calcu- 
nds. on, and ſtrike the average of the three, or 12 3. 6 d. per 
528). Were; 640 acres, at that rent, amounts to 400 L. a year. This 
Qt of come from 2408 /. is better than at the rate of 167 per 
=" r. The clear profit will be as follows: 


Rent 


E 16 J 


Rent of the farm, 1. 
| Intereſt of 2408 J. at 4 "RAP cent. has bener chan“ . 
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Clear profit, per ann. - - — id 


If this calculation, founded on the very beſt authority, 2 
exaggerated in not one particular, does not prove the immen 
profit of improving moors, nothing can; nor is there an i 
diſputable truth in all nature. How loudly does it call uy, 
their proprietors to awake from the ſtrange lethargy ia wh 
they bave been dreaming for ſo_many ages! The cultivati 
of a large tract of this land is an object of great in 
portance to the largeſt fortunes; for the improveme; 
amounts to near 105. an acre annual income; and the no n, 
lity and gentry in the north do not reckon their mootz 
hundreds of acres, but by thouſands. 

It is obſervable, that this improvement may be effe(t: 
without a gentleman's taking any of the trouble or riſk 
farming, ſince the lime is all brought for hire, and the par 
and burning done by men alone, without horſes, 

But a very great and material object in the improvement( 


moors in queſtion is the diſcovery of lime-ſtone ; there is i Thi 
burnt within a few miles of them every way; I can thereſ 10 
have no conception but a lime-ſtone quarry might be oe to 
ſome where in ſo vaſt a tract of country; that it has not be the 
found, is no argument againſt the probability; ſince the onſciicle, 
perſons that uſe it are the neighbouring common farmerWricle 
who have no ideas of attempring any ching out of the len: 
route, which they and their forefathers have long been u it i 
to: An accurate and vigorous ſearch for it has never bei: © 
made. I have litile or no doubt but ſucceſs would attend ſu Me mc 
an attempt; and from that moment improy cents would ir fon 
|; Work pen 

rang 

*The tenants keep every thing in repair, ſo there are 0 0m - 


deductions; likewiſe an eſtate gained without a land- tax. profit « 


IVY 


\ked at much leſs expence ; for the greateſt article in the 
ceeding account 15 the lime, at ſix miles diſtance. 

Before I conclude this ſtate, I ſhall vary the ſuppoſition 
wlez; and ſuppoſe that fields of 72 acres would be too 
urge to clear away the ſtones. I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe the 
viſion 40 acres, (ſee fig. 2.) in which caſe there will be 
A miles of walling. 


1. 0 
*. 4 
30 
rity, 2 
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Cal up The expence then will be, 
in vlg miles, at 5 /. 6 d. . . . L. 685 
altirni een gates, Cc. at 105. - - - 8 
eat M aldings, - - - - 400 
onemeſ ne and burning, . - - . 528 
the noh ming, - * 0 - . 925 
moors | au- 
2548 
effede . a year, from this principal, is 15 4 per cent. . 
or rilk dent, - - - * F 4 400 
he pri ereſt of 2548 J. at 4 per cent. — 3 102 
1 Clear profit, . - - 298 
re is la This proportion will enable you to conceive that of ſmaller 


Ivifions : The remarks before made remain equally applica- 
de to this account, or to that of 20 acred diviſions. 

The improvement of the boggy moors, which is the fixth 
ricle, is in all reſpects the ſame as the preceeding, except the 
micle of draining, which is the firit buſineſs to be under- 
ken: This muſt vary according to the nature of the land ; 
fit is ſtony, the ſmaller ſort of drains (provided the bog is 
it ſo deep that they would fink and be buried, which upon 
te moors is ſcarce ever the caſe) ſhould be covered ones; but 
tones are ſcarce, then the drains ſhould all be open ; the 
Apence of the improvement depends upon the number of the 
rains, which muſt neceſſarily be various in every acre of 
and, conſequently no exact eſtimate can be made: But the 
Profit of draining them cannot be doubted, for there is great 
reaſon 
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reaſon to apprehend the ſoil of theſe wet parts naturally at 
fertile than the dry ones ; the aſhes of them, when burnt, z 
a moſt excellent manure, and the crumblings of the di 
peats are the ſame, as Mr Danby experimentally knows, z 
I forbear to enlarge further upon an article in which I hy 
not the ſame authorities for reaſoning, as I had with the form, 
claſſes. : 

Laſtly, I muſt remark upon this ſubject of improving mo 
that a more profitable field remains yet to be mentionei 
which is the moor-ſide farms. Mr Danby has ſome thouſand 
of acres of theſe, and other gentlemen the ſame. I kno 
not one who hath not very large tracts of moor-land annere 
and incloſed, but which remain in the ſame unimproved ſx 
as the moors themſelves, all the profit of them being the co 
veniency of the ſheep they feed not rambling at large. Ne 
the improvement of theſe farms would be particularly pro 
able; as the incloſures and buildings are already done, conk 
quently, in the above account, the expences would only | 
paring, and burning, and liming. The very mention of t 
ſyſtem of improvement is ſufficient; it muſt be obvious totl 
meaneſt capacity that the profit would be immenſe, 

Upon the whole, the improvement of theſe moors would n 
only yield a prodigious profit clear to the undertaker, but wo 
prove a moſt noble work, conſidered in a national light; 
would add vaſtly to the produCtion of food of all kinds, be 
very great aſſiſtance to the manufactures that are connect 
with agriculture, and employ a great number of moſt val 
able people; in a word, it would prove a ſource of gl 
and profit to the undertaker, of riches and population to th 
public, | 


90 
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ARTICLE LXX. 


of Manures and their Operations Of the different kinds of 
Manures—9f Dung —Of Dung mixed with Y-getables in 
« Dinghill-Of Lime Marles—Of Clay and Stone 
Marles —9f Shell- Marte. 
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Of Manures and their Operations. 


ANURES are ſubſtances, which, when mixed with 
the earth, greatly promote vegetation. To apply 
them in ſuch a manner as moſt effectually to promote it, it 
is of importance to know their natures, and the ways in which 


they operate- 
Manures operate in all the different ways by which vege- 


tation is promoted. I, By communicating to the ioil with 


e they are wixed, the vegecabie tood, which they contain. 


« 1 2dly, By communicating to it a power of attracting the food 
wy in greater plenty from the air. 3dly, By enlarging the vege- 
ids, 


able paſture which it contains: And /a/tly, by diflolving the 
vegetable food, which it is alieady poſlefled of, and fitting it 
for entering the roots of plants. 

Manures are very different in their netures: Some of them 
operate in all the ways mentioned; and there are none of them 
that do not operate in more ways than one. They are found 
toenrich the beſt pulverized ſoil, and to do this again and 
again, after it is exhauſted by crops. It is almoſt an univer- 
{al practice in Scotland, to lay dung upon land that is kept 
conſtz;»-ly in tillage, once in three, four, or five years. It is 
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obſerved, that after the dung is laid on, the land becomes rich, 
and that the crops turn gradually worſe and worſe, till the 
whole virtues of the dung are exhauſted : And it is alſo obſer. 
ved, that immediately upon the dung being again applied, 
the land becomes rich as before. It is natural to conclud: 
from this, that dung promotes vegetation by encreaſing the 
quantity of the vegetable food. 

It is found, that ſome manures loſe part of their virtues by 
being long expoſed to the air. After dung is ſufficiently rg. 
ten, the longer that it lies, it becomes of leſs value, and doc; 
not enrich ſo large a quantity of land as when uſed in proper 
time. The dung of cows dried upon their paſture, gather. 
ed and laid upon other land, is ſcarcely to be diſcerned in ir; 
eſfects on the crops produced: The ſame quantity applied, 
whether carried from the byre, or by folding the cattle, en. 
riches the land. From this it is obvious, that this kind gf 
manure contains the vegetable food in itſelf and does not re. 
ceive it from the air. | | 
It is found, that ſome manures operate ſooner, and with 
greater violence, the longer that they are expoſed to the air 
before they are uſed. Lime and marles are of this kind; the 
longer they ly expoſed, they operate the ſooner ; and it is ob- 
ſerved that they have a ſtrong power of attracting the virtues 
of the atmoſphere. From thele things it is reatonable to infer, 
that theſe manures operate by communicating to the foi, 
with which they are mixed, a power of attracting the vege- 
table food from the air. 

It is obſerved, that ſome manures exhavſt land of its vege- 
table food, and do not reſtore it again when immediately ap- 
plied: This is found to be the cafe with lime. Land tho- 
roughly. limed has been found to carry many very good 
_ crops : By degrees however, the virtues of it have been ex- 
haulted, and the land reduced to a worle ſituation than before 
the lime was laid on. In this ſituation lime has been applied 


a ſecond time, but its effects found to be far inferior to what 
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they were when firſt applied. This is ſufficient to convince 
us, that the manure operates by diſſolving the vegetable food 
which it meets with in the ſoil, and fitting it for entering the 
roots of plants. 

It is certain, that all kinds of manures open the foil. Any 
perſon will be convinced of the truth of this, who will take 
the trouble to compare a piece of land, on which dung or 
any other manure has been laid, with a piece contiguous that 
has not been manured; he will find the one much ſof-- 
er, much more free and open than the other. It muſt be al- 
lowed therefore, that all manures operate by enlarging the 
regetable paſture. | 


Of the different kinds of Manures, 

The manures to be procured in Scotland, are theſe follow- 
ing; dung, marle, aſhes, ſoot, ſea-weed, ſhells, fown vege- 
tables, and water. There are ſeveral other things that are 
ery rich manures, ſuch as rags, Icather, &c. But as theſe are 
to be procured only in ſmall quantities, it is needlels to treat 


of them ſeparately. 
Of Dung. 


Dung is commonly uſed to fignify not only the excre- 
ment of animals, but alſo all rotten vegetables when uſed as 
manures : but here we ſhall take it only in the firſt ſenſe: 
and when its qualities are conſidered, it will appear, that it 
promotes vegetation in all the different methods formerly 
mentioned It promotes vegetation by encreafing the vegeta- 
ble food. It is compounded of the ſame principles of which 
the vegetable food itſelf is compounded : and this is con- 
irmed by the experience of all places ard ages; and it is 
what no perſon will doubt of, who conliders that it 
has the ſame effects upon lands of all kinds and in all ſitua- 
tions.—It promotes vegetation by ſenlarging the paſture of 
plants; it attracts acids from the air and ſoil; and by raiſing 
a fermentation with them, thereby ſeparates the particles of 
the ſoil with which it is mixed. Every. farmer knows the 

truth 


— 522 J 
truth of this from experience: The land upon which dung i 
laid, though naturally ſtiff, becomes ſoft and mellow, and 1 
more eaſily plowed than before It promotes vegetation 
communicating to the ſoil a power of attracting the vegetable 
foo! from the air: for the earth which it contains is of the 
abſorbent kind, and attracts all the other principles of the 
vegetable fo d; and it likeways promotes vegetation by pe. 
paring the vegetable food for the nouriſhment of plants ; fo 
by the ſalts which it contains and produces, it not only attract 
oils, which is probably one of the principal ingredients of eren 
plant we cultivate in the field; but diſſolves them, and there. 
by makes them fit to mix with water, and thereby to enterthe 
roots of plants. But though it operates in all theſe was, i 
it is more than probable that it principally operates by encrell. 
ing the food of plants; and this ſeems to be confirmed by 
experience; tor when the virtues of dung are exhauſted, the 
ſoil is no poorer than before it was laid on z which 1s not the 
caſe with moſt other applications. 

Some new improvers are pleaſed to ridicule the old farmer, 
becauſe they are fo fond of dung; but none will do this who 
attentively conſider the virtues of it. Such other manures a 
can be obtained, are to be uſed ; and tillage is carefuily tobe 
attended to: but none of theſe are to ſuperſede the ule d 
dung, which can be employed to ſo great advantage. 

Though dung in genera! has all the qualities mentioned 
yet there are ſome kinds of it poſſeſſed of ſome of theſe quali 
ties in a higher degree than others, 'There are as many kind 
of dung as there are of animals; and in ſome reipects they al 
difter one from another. 

The difference between one kind of dung and another 
commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from the different food of the 
animals. Green herbage, ſtraw or hay, do not contain f 
much vegetable food in the ſame quantity as grain does: 
Hence it is ſuppoſed, that the dung of cows is not ſo rich a 
that of horſes, or the dung of horſes ſo rich as that of ſos 
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lung is MY But this difference muſt partly ariſe likewiſe from the nature 
and is WY of the animals, if it is true that the dung of horſes, cows, 
on by Wl grp, hogs, and geeſe, all differ one from another, though 
etable WY {ed upon the ſame paſture. Some animals digeſt their food 
of the WW more quickly than others: this makes a difference in the dung 
2f the WW produced by the ſame food. Some things are digeſted and 
pre. turned into a ſtate of corruption by ſome animals, that paſs 
s 3 for through others ſound and undiſſolved: the matter then in the 
tracts I aomach that digeſts the food, muſt be different in the diffe- 
every ¶ rent animals; and the dung muſt partake ſomething of the 
ther. nature of this, which makes another difference in the dung 
ter the woduced by the ſame food, | n 
ays, i Some writers in agriculture treat of the dung of the diffe- 
ncrea BN rent animals ſeparately : but it is needleſs to do this, for it 
ned by requires more pains and expence to keep them ſeparate, and 
d, the Bi uſe each of them by itſelf, than all the advantages arifing from 
dot the WW 1; way, above the ordinary way, can poſſibly amount to. 
The dung of fowls, particularly of pigeons, is an exception io 
"nts, this. It is commonly uſed without any mixture; and it can 
ws be kept ſeparate from other dung without any trouble or ex- 


pence : It is obſerved, that the effects of it are more violent, 
and ſooner over than the effects of common dung. The ef- 
ets of ſome other kinds of dung would perhaps be the ſame, 
it they were uſed without any mixture, The pigeons dung, 
being thoroughly corrupted, ſoon diflolves, and becomes ve- 
getable food : but the ſtraw, with which the other kinds of 
dung are commonly mixed, not being ſo thoroughly corrupt- 
ed, prevents the effects of them from being ſo violent, and 
o ſoon over. The way, in which pigeons dung operates, 
points out the manner in which it ſhould be applied : as it is 
y rich, and its qualities ſoon exhauſted, a very ſmall quan- 


ain b . ] b 

dos: / ſhould be applied, in proportion to the quantity of other 
ebe dung: if care is not taken of this, the crop will be deſtroyed 
= 1 by being too luxuriant. Perhaps mixing it with fome other 
x” 'ings may have good effects: the ſtrewing ſmallchaff of any 


kind, 
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kind, from time to time, on the bottom of the pigeon-houſ: is 
very proper; for the chatf ſucks up the moiſture, and make, 
it eaſy to reduce the dung to powder, which is an advantage, 
for theredy the dung is ſcattered more equally, and mann 
a greater quantity ot land. 


* 


It is a cuſtom in ſome places, to fold ſheep and cattle ſu 
the ſake of their dung. Some vriters on huſbandry gir 
particular directions how to do this in the moſt advantageoy 


manner. But it is needleſs to conſider theſe: the fame: i 7, 
- muſt conſult the advantage of his ſheep and cattle, and ng gebe 
the advantage of the land by the dung; and therefore mut Wl... d 
fold them in the moſt convenient manner. A ſcore of ly er pr 
with the beſt management in folding, will not produce muck Wt: 
more than ten ſhillings worth of dung in the ſeaſon, abor Meru 
the expence of folding; a ſum ſoon loſt by an injudiciow eight 
folding of them. unt 
Of Dung mixed with Vegetables in a Dunghill. - 
Dung is commonly mixed with vegetables, and allowed to ben 
ly for ſome time before it is uſed. Straw is thrown beloy Imol: 
the cattle, and this is carried out along with the dung, and ced 
thrown upon the dunghill. On the dunghill is alſo thrown , 
all the ſtraw that 1s left after ſerving other purpoſes, and ill (di 
the refuſe of vegetables and animals, uled in the farmer's fe lick v 
mily. In the management of dunghills, two things are E“ b 
ways to be kept in view; Ihe promoting putrefaction; and iſ fr 
the preventing the vegetable food from flying off into the ai l m 
or being conveyed away by water. The ſtraw and other pam tian. 
of uncorrupted vegetables, of which the dunghill is compound i © { 
ed, make it neceſſary to keep the firſt in view; and the fin lo 
and oils, which by corruption are rendered volatile, and the if" l. 
water which extracts the virtues of dung, make it neceſſar "y 
to keep the Jaſt in view. = 
To promote putrefaction, the ſituation of the dunghil! Hi 
Mould be dry, and the dung laid together as thick as is con. BW | 4 


venient. "1 * 
143 It 1 
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uſe is BY enient. Putrefaction, indeed, cannot be promoted without 
makes ner: but the quantity that falls in rain, with the natural 
tage, ¶ ¶ ap of the dung, is ſufficient for this parpoſe. Too much 
mute vater prevents that fermentation which carries on the pro- 

ces of putrefaction molt quickly. This is confirmed by ex- 
le for perience : if there is any part of a dunghill ſoaked with wa- 
gin ter, it is obſerved, that the ſtraw is quite ſound ; while, in other 
parts that are dry, it is completely rotten, 

To promote putrefaction, the dung ſhould be laid thick to. 
geber: thereby the heat is the ſooner generated, that produ- 
ces the putrefaction; and thereby the natural ſap is the bet- 
ter preſerved, which prevents the dung from being burned. 
When the natural ſap of the dung is exhaled, and the dung 
fferwards covered, the heat is in danger of riſing to ſuch a 


eight, as to burn the dung. This muſt be carefully guarded 
ninſt: for, when the dung is burned, its ſtrength is ex- 


auſted, and it is rendered almoſt uſeleſs. Dung, in this 


diciou 


N tuation, is dry and white; the plowmen call it fire fanged. 
wed to ben thus burnt, it is found, from experience, to have loſt 
beloy W110! all its virtues. To prevent the dung from being re- 
ig, and Inced to this ſituation, when it is carried out of the ſtable or 
thrown r, particularly it there is much ſtraw in it, it muſt not be 
nd lia heaps, which makes it dry too taſt, but carefully ſpread 
ers {+ Nick upon the top of the dunghill. This prevents the ſap 
ue en being carried off by the wind, and thereby prevents the 
n; and i from being raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn the dung. 

te oh It may be obſerved, that, when graſs is cut green, and im- 
er par edately thrown into a heap, it heats, and this heat ſoon re- 


pound: uces the graſs to a ſtate of putrefaction. But, if the grals is 
be falt r ſome time expoſed to the air, and then put together with- 
nd he iP being ſufficiently dry, it keats allo; but, inſtead of being 
eceſſar euced to a ſtate of putrefaction, is burned. So it is with 
ng: if, when carried out, it is laid in ſmall heaps, being 
rey too much expoſed to the air, it loſes its ſap, and being 


Junghill ; ; : 
* erwards covered, the heat is raiſed to ſuch a height, as to 
a_ but, if it is ſpread thick upon the top of the dung- 


=” 
4 it retains the ſap and putrefies. A 
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A diſtinction is here made betwixt dung putrefied xn, 
burned ; and this diſtinction is repreſented as important 


And it is abſolutely neceſſary that the farmer makes this diftine. * 
tion; for, when the dunghill is allowed to heat to ſuch a degree 1d, 
as to burn the dung, the value of it is thereby greatly leſſenel ng 
To prevent the vegetable food from being conveyed away, 4s 
no foreign water, excepting what falls in rain, muſt be alloy. exp; 
ed to run into the dunghill ; and the ſituation of the dunghill, n 
if poſſible, ſhould be high at the ſides, and hollow in the _ 
middle. When foreign water is allowed to run into the un 
dunghill, the fermentation is not only ſtopped, but, as it i T 
often neceſſary to allow the water a paſſage from it, therey * 
much of the food is conveyed away. When the bottom of the 5 
dunghill is quite level, the rain, which ſometimes falls in 4 , 
heavy ſhowers, eaſily finds its way off; but this is prevented * 
by making it high at the ſides, and hollow in the middle. Whe 
The only way to prevent the vegetable food from being e. * 
haled by the ſun, or carried off by the wind, is to cover te The 
dunghill. The covering the dung would certainly be an ad 556 
vantage, if it could be eaſily executed. If it was not for the len 
additions that are daily made to it, earth would be very pu e 
per for this purpoſe. Some perſons aſſert, that, by cover , 
the dunghill, it would loſe the influence of the air; and it = 
the air alone, they ſay, that makes it fit nouriſhment for vc les; 
tables; and, therefore, recommend the expoſing it, partic My 
larly to the. north and north-eaſt ; becauſe the wind fo Ko 
theſe points brings along with it more aereal nourf * 
ment than from the others. If the dunghill contane bud, 
no vegetable food, but what it received from the air, this 6 = 
rection would be very proper: but, as the dunghill conti; my 
in itſelf all the ingredients of the vegetable food, and 2s f orobat 
Juices, the more it is putrefied, become the more volatile, th tion ce 
vegetable food in it, by being expoſed to the air, inſtead of x come | 
ing encreaſed, would be diminiſhed. The covering the dung niſed ) 
hill, therefore, would be an advantage. But the dificul Ny 


lies in executing this, Son 
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Some propoſe to dig a large pit, lay the bottom with flags, 
build up the fides with ſtones, and cover it with a roof. This, 


t muſt be owned, will retain the juices, and promote corrup- 
tion, as well as prevent the vegetable food from being exha- 


ed and 
ortant, 
diſtine- 


degree rd. But then it muſt be fo expenſive, that few will be en- 
Aened, BY -29ed to make trial, unleſs the benefits are more obvious than 
| away, WW the aſſertions of the contrivers make them: and, beſides the 
allov. WW expence, it muſt likewiſe be attended with inconveniencies. 
nebill, in ſome ſituations, it will be very difficult to prevent too 
in de nuch water from getting into it; and as difficult to get the 


nto the 
as it i 
thereby 
n of the 
falls in 
evented 


dung itſelf carried out. 


The method which we propoſed for preventing the dung 
from over-heating, will alſo, in a great meaſure, ſerve this 
purpoſe. The dung, when it comes from the ſable or byre, 
i mixed with ſtraw, which abſorbs the juices, and prevents 
them from flying off, till the ſtraw itſelf begins to putrefy. 


*. When in this ſituation, it is laid thick upon the top of the 
"I dunghill, a ſmall ſurface only being expoſed to the air, and 
1 J being covered before the ſtraw begins to putrefy, the juices, 


in a great meaſure, are preſerved. A perſon, by the ſmell, 
i; ſenſ ble that the juices of the dung are not fo volatile, when 
firſt laid upon the dunghill, as after they have been covered 
for ſome time, and then expoſed to the air. 

Dung, expoſed to the ſun and wind, or waſhed by rain, 
loſes its vegetable food; it ought, therefore, to be plowed in 
3 ſoon as is poſſible, after it is laid upon land. Some per- 
ſons aſſert, that they have found from experience, that dung is 
nothing worſe, though it ly a conſiderable time ſpread upon 
land, in dry weather, before it is plowed in. This, if true, 
18 contrary to what has been ſuppoſed, that the vegetable food 
is exhaled by the ſun, and carried off by the wind. It is 
probable, that, after dung is ſpread upon land, its fermenta- 
tion ceaſes, and the ſalts and oils remaining in it may be- 
come fixed, and may continue fo till a new fermentation is 
miſed by mixing the dung with the ſoil; and that, by attract- 
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ing acids from the air, more ſalts may be formed, By 
this its eſfe s will be more ſudden and violent, but ſooner 
over. 
It may be proper alſo to obſerve, that as the juices contain. 
ed in the dung are waſhed downwards by the rain, it ſhould 
be plowed in with a very thallow furrow ; excepting when 
the dung is not ſuſhciently rotten. In this caſe it require, | 
deep furrow to cover it. 
The better that dung is mixed with the ſoil, the Purpoſes gf 
vegetation are the better anſwered; all parts of the ſoil receire 
equal benefit, the vegetable food is equally diſtribute1, and i 
all parts the fermentation equally promoted. When dung 
then is laid on land, it ought to be ſpread as equally as poſh 


ble. This likewiſe prevents the breeding of vermin, which WW in th 
happens in ſome ſoils, when the dung is left in too late Roo 
pieces. chec 
Of Lime, * 

7 diſſo 

Some are of opinion that lime is only a ftimulus, that is V 


that it promotes vegetation, only by making the foil with pliee 
which it is mixed exert itſelf. Others, that it promotes t. only 
getation by enriching the land, and adding to the quantity of e: 
of vegetable food— Phe firſt ſupport their opinion by obſerr. WH Pos 
ing, that the crops, which lime enables land to produce, er. Wi * de 
hauſt it in a remarkable manner. It is a certain fact, thi that 
land thoroughly limed may be reduced to a much poorer con. It © 
dition by cropping, than land can be reduced to that is ert 
thoroughly limed. It is poſſible to reduce limed land almot dur 


to a caput mortuum or dead ſubſtance; and the better and theſe 
the oftener the land is plowed, this is done the ſooner, The I is 
other opinion is ſupported by oblerving, that in ſome places . 
lime is applied regularly once in four or five years; that the com 
land ſeldom gets any other manures ; that it is kept almoſt con- cart 
ſtantly in tillage ; and, with the aſliſtance of fallowing, canis ar 
er 


very good crops. 
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From theſe obſervations, one is led to conclude, that lime 
its both ways; not only makes land exert itſelf in the nou- 
-hment of vegetables, but alſo enriches it and adds to the 
egetable food, —It will not be improper therefore to point 
aut how lime is to be applied, that ſo it may chiefly anſwer 
he one or the other of theſe purpoſes, 

In uncultivated land, in which there is a large quantity of 
regetable ſubſtance, lime ought to be uſed chicfly as a Stimu- 
Jus: and when improved land needs a recruit of vegetable 
{ood, it ought chiefly to be uſed as a manure. 

When lime is intended for a Stimulus, a large quan- 
tity ſhould be applied at once: for it takes a conſiderable 
quantity to diſſolve roots, and the other vegetable ſubſtances 
in the land, and to produce a high degree of fermentation. 
Root-weeds, when torn up by the plough, have their growth 
checked, and are for ſome time in a languiſhing condition; and 
iflime is applied to their roots while in this ſituation, by its 
diſſolving power it is apt to deſtroy them. 

When lime is intended for a nfanure, a ſmall quantity ap- 
plied at a time 1s ſufhcient, It is probable, that it requires 
only a ſmall quantity of lime to impregnate a laige quantity 
of earth, and to communicate to it an abſorbent quaiuy, or 
power of attracting the vegetable food from the air, in as high 
a degree as it is capable of receiving; and it is certain 
that it is in proportion to this abſorbent quality which 
it communicates, that the foil is enriched by it. it is 
certain that a ſmall quantity of lime will impregnate a large 
quantity of water, and communicate to it ail its virtues, aud 
theſe in as high a degree too as it is capable ot receiving ; 
it is not improbable therefore, that it may operate in the 
ſame manner upon earth: If a ſmall quamity ut ame then, 
communicates this abſorbent quality to a laige quanuiy ct 
earth, but has not ſuch influence in diſſolving vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, or in producing ſermentation, it follows, that the ſmal- 
ler the quantity is which is applied, it will operate the more 
as 


1 


as a manure, and the greater the quantity applied, it will operate if 
the more as a Stimulus. It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, th vrt 
when lime is applied in ſmall quantities as a manure, it i; ne. the 
ceſſary to repeat the application frequently; for it is probable vat 
that the ſoil by action loſes the abſorbent quality, which dhe jms 


lime communicates. tom 
I beſe things which we have obſerved concerning the one. Wl the 
ration of lime in ſmaller and larger quantities, are in fome Ic 


meaſure confirmed by experience. They are agreeable to the beer 
practice in thoſe parts where lime is moſt uſed: When hx. quat 
ren land is to be improved, it is laid on in large quantities; WW form: 
and when it is applied to land already improved, it is laid on prov 
in ſmall quantities, and frequently once in three or o 1:1, 
years. | 
As lime operates by attracting the vegetable food from the Bil on. 
air, the longer that it lies expoſed to the air before it is plowed Ml then 
in, it will exert itſelf the more quickly, and with the greater he p 


violence. Some alledge, that this ſhould not be done in ſun: the 
mer; ſor they ſay that the ſün acts contrary to the air: as the Monat 
air ſupplies the ſalt, the ſun exhales it, and communicates i: ait 
again to the air. It is obſerved, that the lime of old wall T 
which has been long expoſed to the air, and where this falt is by li 
already formed, is n uch more ſudden in its operations when Wh mui: 
laid upon land than quick lime. ner: 


As lime, when laid on in large quantities, exhauſts land of Nef oa 
its vegetable food, it is neceſſary to tupply this food by dung, Bi zgair 
or ſuch other manures as have it in greateſt plenty; or the land Wi lue o 
ſhould be managed in ſuch a manner, as to prevent, as much pare 
as poſſible, the vegetable food from being exhauſted. Laying ob it 
off land, after a very few crops of corn, into graſs for paſture, Wexper 
is the moſt proper way of doing this. Land, when paſture Le 
has not its vegetable food ſo much exhauſted, as when it cat 
ries corn; for the quantity of vegetable food carried off in fe 
by the cattle, or conveyed to the air by their perſpiration 
bears but a ſmall proportion to the quantity carried off U) 
crop of corn and ſtraw, : 
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It is neceſſary likewiſe to obſerve, as lime communicates its 
rirtues to water, that land inclining to be wet, and from which 
the water has free acceſs away, is not proper for it; for the 
water in running off, carries along with it the virtues of the 
lime, If the ſoil is light and ſpungy, and has no ſolid bot- 
tom, lime by its weight will ſoon penetrate beyond reach of 
the plough : this kind of ſoil is therefore not proper for it. 

In the different parts of Scotland, a greatquantity of land has 
been improved by lime: there is ſtill remaining a much greater 
quantity capable of being improved in the ſame manner: But 
ſome farmers are deterred by the great expence of the im- 
provement. It may not be amiſs, therefore, to make a calcu- 
ation to aſſiſt the farmer in judging whether or not he may 
ſafely riſk this expence. I muſt acknowledge, that calcula- 
tions in matters of this kind are very deceitful, and that by 
them perſons are often miſled. However, the farmer, when 
he propoſes to improve, muſt make a calculation, not only of 
the preſent value of his land, but alſo of what it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed to amount to when properly improved. To 
ziſt him in this, is the deſign of the following calculation. 

The land in Scotland capable of the greateſt improvement 
by lime, may be divided into two torts; out- field land and 
muir. I he out-field land is commonly managed in this man- 
ner : it is kept three years in tillage, and carries three crops 
of oats, then is allowed to reſt ſix years, after which it is brought 
2gain into tillage, Now let us conſider what is the real va- 
lue of an acre ot this land in theſe nine years, and let us com- 
pare it with what may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the value 
of it if fufficiently limed. The difference betwixt theſe is the 
expence which the farmer may lay out in this improvement. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that this acre of land, when in til- 
age, produces on the firſt year three bolls, on the ſecond three, 
and on the third two and an half, all oats; that on the firſt 
three of the ſix years graſs, it is worth 25. 6d. per ann. and 
dn the laſt three it is worth 4s. The account of the produce 
$ as follows: 85 
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8 Bolls oats, at 8 5. - 
3 Years in graſs at 25. 6d. 
3 Ditto at 2. - 
- ; 4 7 6 iu 
From which to be deducted, 3 Bolls oats pr 
for ſeed MI. - - EL. 4 
3 Times plowing at 45. - o 12 © 5 
1 16 0 be 
——— dio 
J. 2 16 ed 


I Now, if this acre of out- field land is fallowed and proper. Wi «th 
| ly limed, (that is, at the rate of 60 bolls ſhells, each bol or. 
weighing about 24 Cwt. and producing about two bolls pos. 
dered lime, Wincheſter meaſure) it may be ſuppoſed, that it the 
| will produce on the firſt year five bolls oats, on the ſecond that 
| three bolls peaſe, and on the third fix bolls barley. And if MW not 
1 graſs ſeeds are ſown with the barley, that on the firſt year t 
will produce 150 ſtones of hay, and on the ſecond 100 ſtones; Wl . 
and that on the remaining ſour years, it is paſtured and work e 


85 per annum. The account of the nine years produce, i if '* * 
therefore as follows : c own 
5 Bolls oats at 85, - - 4.2 o off cula 
3 Ditto peaſe at 75. - - - 1 1 of nen 
6 Ditto barley at gs. 6d. - - 2 17 of 
\ y th 
250 Stones of hay at 3d. - - 3 2 un 
4 Yeats in graſs at 8s. - - 1 11 
| To be deducted : 4. 10 12 6 
=. Graſs loſt on the year of the fallow . o 4 © Th 
. 3 Times plowing the fallow, one 
1 for the peaſe and three 7 [FS ced tc 
| the barley, in all 7, at 46. Th. 
Seed: clay: 
1 Boll oats - - o 8 o 4 
1 Ditto peaſe - —_ 7 and th 
1 Ditto barley - - © $5 6 ther o 
Graſs ſeeds, 16 Ib. clover at 4d. 0 5 4 
+ Boll rye-grafs - - 9 1 © 
3 60 *Þ 
Quite p 
animal 
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Thus we ſee, that in nine years, this acre of out-field land, 
if properly limed, will produce the value of L. 4: 14: 2, more 
than it produces in its preſent ſtate ; and therefore, that this 
{1m can be afforded for lime, and at the ſame time an im- 
provement made: for, by this management, the land, at the 
end of the nine years, muſt be in a much better ſituation than 
before it was limed, It may be obſerved, that in this calcula- 
tion, there is no value put upon the ſtraw, and nothing allow. 
ed for ſhearing, &e, Theſe are ſuppoſed to ballance each 
ather. The farmer muſt judge of this, as indeed he muſt do 
of every article in the calculation; in which it is probable, that 
there are ſeveral errors ; at leaſt, that there are ſeveral articles 
that will not anſwer every part of the country. Exactneſs is 
not pretended z nothing more is propoſed than to point out 
tothe farmer the way of calculating in matters of this kind; 
the quantity of the produce of the land, the value of the ſeve- 
ral articles, and the amount of the expence muſt be left to his 
own judgment. There is another thing omitted in this cal- 
culation, the intereſt of the money laid out in this improve- 
The farmer muſt judge, whether or no this is balanced 


by the greater quantity of dung produced by the improved 
and, 


ment, 


Of Marles. 


There are a variety of marles, which are commonly redu- 
ced to three ſorts : The clay, the ſtone, and the ſhell. 


The firſt has its name from its ſimilitude, in appearance, to 
clay; the ſecond from its hardneſs, and ſimilitude to ſtone; 


and the third from the ſhells, with which it is mixed, or ra» 
ther of which it is compounded *, 


of 


* Though the ſhells, of which this marle is compounded, are 
quite putreſied; yet they till retain their thape and figure. An 
animal having a refemblance to the ſhells in the marle, it is ſaid, is 
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The clay and ſtone marles are of the fame nature; the ſhel f 
marle is very different from both. This makes it neceſſary u f 
treat of them ſeparately. 


Of Clay and Stone Marles. * 
m 
Marle of theſe kinds promotes vegetation in a ſurpriſing WW & 
manner. It is probable, however, that it contains in itſelf w 
few of the principles of which the vegetable food is compound. 
ed. Plants are not able to find their food in it, When in a Wl gr 
bed below the ſurface, it reſiſts the entrance of water, like til in 
or clay. When near the ſurface, and turned up by the plough les 
in great quantities, the ſoil is little better than till, almoſt ed, 
quite harren. The method of its operation will be beſt know for 
by inquiring into its qualities. | it i 
It is obſerved, that both the clay and ſtone marls in 
have the following qualities: When long expoſed to lf 
the air, or put into water, they fall down into a powder: e. 
they are very heavy bodies: the earth of which they ar: mh 
compounded, is of the abſorbent kind: they are attraQtors of * 
acids; with them they raiſe a fermentation, and produce falts 


The only difference betwixt them is this: the clay malle * 
is ſooner diſſolved than the ſtone marle; and commonly has bi 
ſtronger power of deſtroying acids, and producing ſalts. Dr fect 
Home ſays, that the clay marle, which he tried, deſtroyed : ly & 


third more of acids than the ſtone marle. expe 
Theſe marles ſeem to have much the ſame qualities with by ü 
lime ; and therefore, muſt operate in the ſame manner. 10 
They communicate to the foil a power of attracting the v. A 


getable food from the air; they enlarge the vegetable paſture; Wl 0 li 
and they diſſolve the vegetable food that is in the ſoil, and pre- is th 
pare it for entering the roots of plants. of el 
Theſe marles are long in diſſolving. Large pieces of the WW wh. 
ſtone marle are ſeen ſometimes undiſſolved, fix or ſeren Wil cros: 
years after it has been laid upon land. This makes it nect- WW if in 
far D 
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fary to apply a very large quantity of them, otherwiſe their ef- 
fs will not be known. 

As the quantity of marles applied is very great in propor- 
to the quantity of lime, land, when manured with marle, 
muſt have a ſtronger power of attracting the vegetable food 
from the air; and therefore the marle ſhould be preferred, 
when it can be as eaſily obtained. 

As the earth of theſe marles is of the abſorbent kind; as a 
great quantity of it is applied at one time; and as it is long 
in diſſolving, it muſt be many years before its operation cea- 
ſes; and if the land is barren, the nature of it will be chang- 
ed, and ever after, by the ſame kind of dreſſings it received be- 
fore, will continue to carry better crops. In this reſpect alſo 
it is preferable to lime. This advantage, however, depends, 
in a great meaſure, upon the nature of the ſoil. If the {oil is 
ſoft and ſpungy, and has not a firm bottom, the marle, by its 
weight, will, by degrees, penetrate like lime beyond the reach 
of the plough ; and ne, muſt leave the ſoil no better 
than it found it. 

It is this abſorbent quality of the earth of which marle is 
compounded, that probably renders the improvement by it 
laſting; and therefore, the marle that has this quality in the 
higheſt degree, may anſwer beſt in the end, though the ef- 
fects of it are not ſo ſudden and violent. Chymiſts common- 
ly try their experiments on marle taken from the pit : but if 
experiments were made on it, after it is diffolved into powder, 
by the air, or mixed with earth, ſome of its qualities would 
perhaps be better known. 

Although, in ſome reſpects, theſe marles ſeem preferable 
to lime, yet we are to conſider, that their principal operation 
is the ſame with that of lime ; which is enlarging the paſture 
ot plants, and fitting the vegetable food ſor entering their rocts. 
When land, therefore, manured with them is exhauſted by 
crocs, it cannot receive much benefit from them a ſecond time, 


if immediately applied. This is confirmed, it is ſaid, by ex- 
No XI, Z 22 perience. 
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pericnce. It is obſerved, that marle, when applied a ſecond 
time to land exhauſted by crops, has not the ſame effect 33 
when firſt applied. | 

As marle operates in the ſame manner as lime, it follows 
likewiſe, that limed land, exhauſted by crops, can receive little 
benefit from the application of marle; and that marled land, 
exhauſted by crops, can receive little benefit from the appli. 
cation of lime. As it exhauſts the vegetable food, the proper 
manure after it is dung, which contains this food in the great. 
eſt plenty. 

As marle operates chiefly by attracting oils and acids from 
the air ; the longer, therefore, that it lies upon land, expoſed 
to the influence of the air, the more quickly it will operate, 

The difference betwixt the clay and ſtone marles was ſaid 
to conſiſt in this: That the clay marle diſſolves ſooner, and 
has a ſtronger power to deſtroy acids and produce ſalts. This 
kind is therefore preferable, as a leſs quantity will produce 
the ſame effects. If Dr Home's experiments are to be de. 
pended upon, or rather, if all clay and ſtone marles have the 
ſame powers with thoſe which he made his experiments with, 
then four cart-load of the clay marle is equal to five of the 
ſtone. | 

What was ſaid of lime, with reſpect to the application of it 
in ſmaller and larger quantites, may likewiſe be ſaid of marle, 
When barren land is to be improved, the marle ſhould be hid 
on in large quantities: but when land is in good order, the 
applying a fifth or ſixth part of the quantity com monly uſed, 
once in fix or ſeven years, may have very good effects. 


of Shell Marle. 


Shell marle is very different in its nature from the other 
two. It is commonly claſſed among the animal manures. It 
does not diſſol ve with water, as the other marles do. It ſucks 


it up, and ſwells with it like a ſpunge : it is a much ſtronger 
attracter 
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atrater of acids than they; and contains oils, which it is un- 
certain if the other marles contain. 

This marle, it would ſeem from the qualities it poſſeſſes, 
promotes vegetation in all the different ways. It encreaſes the 
food of plants by the oils which it contains, and the fſaks 
which it produces: by theſe ſalts, and by the abſorbent quali- 
ty which it poſſeſſes, it communicates to the ſoil a power of 
atraſting this food from the air: it enlarges the paſture of 
pants by ſwelling with water, and the fermentation which it 
occafions 3 and it prepares the vegetable food for entering the 
roots of plants by the ſalts it produces in fermentation. 

The difference betwix poor and rich foils conſiſts in the 
liferent powers of attraction. As this marle has ſo ſtrong an 
abſorbent quality, if applied in large quantities and fre. 
quently repeated, it is poſhble that it may communicate ſuch 
an attractive power to the ſoil as to enrich it in a very high 
degree; ſo as to need no further manuring, but by proper til. 
age may be made to attract from the air in the winter ſeaſon 
ſuch a quantity of vegetable food as is ſufficient to nouriſh a 
crop in ſummer. 

As this kind of marle * not exhauſt land of its vegetable 
food, as the other marles, or as lime does, it may be applied to 
land exhauſted by them, or it may be repeated. As it diſſolves 
ſooner than the other marles, its effects will be more ſudden; 
and as it does not diſſolve ſo ſoon as dung, its effects will not 
be ſo ſoon over. 

Alate author ſuppoſes, that the marle found below moſs is 
compounded of earth and the alkaline ſalts of rotten wood. 
He explains in what manner he imagines it is formed. If 
there is a marle compounded of theſe ingredients, it is diffe- 
rent from any of the marles that have been mentioned. How- 
ever, it will operate much in the ſame manner. It will com- 
municate a power to the ſoil of attracting the vegetable food 
{rom the air; it will enlarge the paſture of plants, and it will 
Prepare the vegetable food for entering their roots. 

As 
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As it contains a large proportion of falt, its effects will he 
ſudden and violent. It is not proper therefore that a great 
quantity of it ſhould be applied. 

As its effects are ſudden and violent, it cannot be expected 
that they will laſt long. It is probable that they will be ſoon 
over after it is entirely diſſolved. 

The ſalts which it contains, will make it operate chiefly in 
diſſolving the vegetable food in the ſoil, and fitting it for en. 
tering the roots of plants. By this it will exhauſt the foil, if 
care is not taken to prevent it, by the application of dung, or 
turning the land from tillage into graſs for paſture. 

There is another kind of marle that goes under the name 
of bell marle, and in ſome parts of the country, is found in 
great plenty. It ſeems to be almoſt wholly lime, and it ope- 
rates in the ſame manner. 


ARTICLE LXXL 


Of the different kinds of Manures for making Land fruitful, 
and Reflect ions on that part of Agriculture. 


[ In a letter to the Publiſher. ] 


OMMON farmers are generally, and too juſtly, blamed 

for want of thought: and every attempt to awaken 

their attention, and incite a fpirit of enquiry and reaſoning 
among them, is commendable, and will be attended with ad- 
vantage both to them and to the country. Your publication 
will greatly contribute to that end; and from what you hare 
already exhibited, it appears, that it has already had ſome effect, 
by inciting the actual farmers to communicate ſome of their own 
experimental knowledge for the good of their brethren. Ian 
not vain cnough to think, that any part of my own knowledge 
is ſuperior to that of my brethren, or would contribute to in- 
ſtruct them: But the ſollow ing thoughts on manures, from a 
Book of Foreign Eſſays publiſhed at London ſome years ago, may 
| be 
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ill be N be of ſervice, not only in giving them ſome notion of the pro- 
great Ipenies of different manures, but may likewiſe put them upon 


rials of ſeverals not before thought of. The eſſay, from which 
te following is taken, is ſaid to be the work of a perſon well 
duled and experienced in Agriculture, and his obſervations 
funded upon the experience of ſeveral years, and conſequently 
ſerving more attention than vague and conjectural reaſoning. 
The want of dung, and the impoſſibility of procuring ſuch a 
heavy commodity from a diſtance, are general complaints. 


There are few farms however, that have not within themſelves 
1 fund for manure of ſome kind or other, that might be turn- 


name ed to advantage, in order to ſupply that defect. Where the 
nd in N pactice of theſe is unknown, the farmer may juſtly be excuſed 
t ope · ¶ for not uſing them: But when they are pointed out, he will 


te glad of the diſcovery ; and either want of thought, or want 
of 2Qivity and induſtry, muſt be in fault, if he does not uſe 
them, 

Some of the manures mentioned in the eſſay, I have pur. 
poſely omitted, as not being to be procured in this country: 
Thoſe which are worthy our attention are the following: 

Duck and gooſe dung. This is deemed too hot and burn- 
ing. The farmer is chagrined to ſee his graſs covered with 
zooſe dung; but if he would gather it in a heap, and mix it 
vith the dung of large cattle, he would bring it to a tempe- 
nte heat, and draw from it ſuch advantage as would indem- 
wy bim for the pains he thould take. The virtue of this me- 
od is known by experience: a farmer, having abandoned a 
piece of ground to his geeſe for the ſpace of twelve years, at 
the expiration of that term turned them out to let the graſs 
gow, and it roſe ſo thick and ſtrong that the ſcythe would 
ſcarce paſs through it. 

Hen-dung. This is ſcattered like a ſort of ſpice in ſmall 
quantities upon land intended to be ſown ; and on account of 
ts heat it is never uſed unleſs when rain is foreſeen. It is an 
xcellent manure for meadows, 


— — 


Pigeon- 
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Pigeon · dung is much the ſame with that of poultry, the 
only difference being its ſuperior heat. 

Human · ordure. The heat of this is beyond expreſſion, it being 
replete with an impure and burning ſulphur, that deſtroys ere. 
ry thing unleſs employed with great caution : this caution con. 
ſiſts in mixing it with ſtraw, or leaves, if they can be got conve- 
niently from the wood ; and in leaving it expoſed for a year or 
ſeveral months at leaſt to the open air and rain. It muſt be 
turned up from time to time that it may rot, its bad qualities 
be deſtroyed, and its heat moderated. If theſe meaſures are 
taken, it will be found as uſeful, as it is commonly thought 
dangerous. 

Sheep-dung. This is of no long duration, even when tak: 
from the cotts, and {til leſs durable when the ſheep are folded, 
In this laſt caſe, in order to prevent a too ſudden evaporatio 
of the dung, the ground included in the fold ought to be co 
vered with chopt ſtraw or foggage before the ſheep enter: but 
ſeveral farmers are diſguſted at this method of dunging thei 
lands, becauſe of the difficulty of dunging them equally; x 
taſk that requires a very careful and faithful ſhepherd; and be 
cauſe, in order to profit by this kind of dung, it ought to be im lick. 
mediately buried either with the ſpade or the plough. heaps 

The dung of horned catile is the moſt wefreſhing of all 
and this well known quality points out what land it be 
agrees with. It is a wiſe precaution to make a ſink in the ſtalls 


paved and lined with ſtone, in which all the juice of the dung 
may be preſerved, by which it may be preſerved and kept fot 


uſe ; being of great ſervice for watering gardens and graſs fields 

The dung of ſwine is not commonly eſteemed ; yet whe: 
mixed with that of large cattle, it manures the ground as wel 
as any other, 

Horſe dung being naturally dry and warm, is much eſteeni 
ed: When rotted it is excellent for all the plants of the kit 
chen garden. To promote its rotting more caſily, it ougil 
:0 be aſſiſted with rain-water, ſoap-ſuds, and all the garbagt 
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{the kitchen, which fill it with ſalt and oil. It may likewiſe 


ry, the e mixed with cow-dung, which will temper its heat and 
anneſs; and then it will become the beſt and moſt general of 

it being l manures. 

ys ere Marle, by the confeſſion of all authors, is the moſt excellent 


nanure, It is either white, black, grey, or yellow; ſome- 
ines found under the firſt cruſt of the earth, and ſometimes 
aken from the depth of four or five fathom, for which pur- 
poſe pits are dug in the places where it is expected to be found, 
though as yet there are no certain ſigns by which it can be 
licorered. Some authors obſerve, that it is always formed 
n marſhes that are dried and covered with earth, and that it is 
known by the bull-ruſhes that ſhoot up, and the ſhells that are 
bund in the mole-hills of that ſort of foil. The moſt ordina- 
n and beſt method for being aſſured, whether or not there is 
narle in any particular ſpot, is to ſound it with a long hollow 
vimble in which there is a rod, with a croſs handle at one 
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er: but nd. When the wimble hath penetrated far enough into the 
g thei arth, this rod 1s drawn out, and brings along with it marle 
nn fom the bottom. Marte is not always ſolid, but ſometimes 
in 


quid and muddy, though the beds of it are always very 
thick. The marle being taken out of the earth, is laid in ſmall 
heaps upon the land, and afterwards ſpread like ordinary dung. 
|t is ſo replete with virtue, as to fatten the earth for twelve, 


ilteen, twenty, nay ſometimes thirty years, during which it 


beim 


of all 
it bell 


e ſtalls vill require no other manure. But being very hot, and that 
e dung n different degrees, the quality of it muſt be examined, and 
cept ſo proportioned to the nature of the land on which it is to be 
$ fields ſpread. It is dangerous to lay it on too thick, for in that caſe 


ben vi burn; but whatever precautions are taken, a good crop 
as wells not to be expect ed from it the firſt year; yet the farmer is 
amply recom penſed for this tranſient barrenneſs, by the abun- 
Unce that follows. It will be convenient to marle the land in 
the autumn or ipring, that being diſſolved by the rains which 
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| are uſual in theſe ſeaſons, it may enter the earth ſo as to fer 
tilize it, let it be never fo barren. 
Green turf, rotted or burnt. Wherever the farmer is nod 
afraid to ſtrip the earth, as in old ditches, marſhes, &c. he 


] 
carries away as much turf as he can take, lays it up in an bean n 
leaves it to rot for the ſpace of a year, and then ſpreads it up "7 
the ground which he wants to fatten ; it may alſo be uſe, all 
ſooner, if lime be mixed between the layers of it, for this wi * 
help to conſume it more quickly, and by impregnating the ty they 
with its own virtue, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel TY 
render it more fit to fertilize the ground. As to burnt turf * 
we ſhall relate in what manner an expert and induſtrious far de! 
mer conducted himſelf in the operation: He ordered a barre Mi 
meadow, and at another time a piece of ground, to be ſlight uh 
laboured in the ſpring, and ſo leaving them that whole ye: hap 
and the following, till the beginning of Auguſt, that the gh 
might have time to rot and dry, he gave directions for paring TY 
off the turf in pieces two feet ſquare ; of theſe he built a z. 
reſembling thole that are uſed by bakers, with a fide-opening hes 
below, to the windward ; through this opening a very dt he fo 
faggot being thruſt into the oven was ſet on fire, and wie * 
well kindled, the oven entirely ſhut up with turf, and the ig 0 
preſerved within. The people employed to watch over the{ bay 
ovens, took care to lay new turf in every place where the fir * 
penetrated and became viſible. This operation laſted ſever; * 
days and nights, until at length che ovens were reduced t( which 
heaps of aſhes, which were ſtrewed pretty thick in a field tha r 
was on the eve of being ſown. It produced the faireſt and tb Hl 
beſt of crops, and the ground, though betore but indifferen "ih 
was conſiderabiy meliorated by this expedient. As for th PA 
Places from whence the turf had been taken, which remaine = 
bare, they were covered with the remains of the turf whid mich 
had not been burnt, together with earth {craped from the {po ws th 
where the ovens had been ; then being plowed and ſown wit Hay 
coats in the ſpring, they were in condition to _ — * 
ormer)! 
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to fer ſormerly. Thoſe who can ſind turf, without being obliged to 
kin their meadows, will ſtill ſurpaſs this farmer in point of 
zuvantage - 

Peaſe, beans, lupins, vetches, and buck-wheat. Nothing 
more uſeful in fattening the ground, than to ſow theſe ſorts 
of grain, and before they come to maturity cut them down, 
ill, and overturn them in the earth, without minding the 
{mall profit that might be expected from the crop, in caſe 
they are left to ripen z for as theſe kinds of pulſe very much 
exhauſt the earth, it is eaſy to comprehend, that the nouriſh- 


ing juices are more abundant and perfect in the fruit than in 
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us fat the ſtalks and leaves; and that if the fruit is carried away, we 
Er- cannot, by overturning the reſt, reſtore to the earth all that ſhe 
* us given, We ought not, therefore, to diminiſh in any 
le ye: 


ſhape the produce of the ground, nor even ſtay until the fruits 
xe ripe, in order to bury them; becauſe then the ſtalks have 
bt a certain vigour and volatile fpirit,. which on account of 
their activity ought to be preſerved and ſhut up in the earth, 
rhere being retained, they are rendered more fit to fructify 
the ſeed which ſhall be afterwards ſown : beſides we ought to 
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conſider, that what is ſuppoſed to be loſt, in omitting to ga- 
ther the fruits, will be retrieved by the ſaving of dung, which 
vill not be wanted for the land, as well as of carriage and 
workmen to ſpread it. Nevertheleſs, for a ſupply of grain we 
may reſerve a piece of ground to be dunged as uſual, on 
which pulſe may be left to ripen for a crop. This kind of 
latening is moſt proper for high grounds, io which it would 
be troubleſome and expenſive to carry dung. 

Pond mud. Under this name we underſtand not only the 


nud of ponds, but likewiſe the ſlime that rivers depoſite when 
bey retire, after having overflowed their banks, and that 
which gathers on the declivity or at the foot of high places, in 
his that are either natural, or prepared by the induſtrious 
armer, This ſoil is excellent, becauſe it is new. It muſt 
ut, however, be employed immediately, eipecially the mud of 
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ponds, becauſe being extremely moiſt it would chill the earth, ja 
and produce an effect quite contrary to the farmer's expect, Wl ” 
tion: it mult therefore be left unemployed one year at leaſt, 

_ unleſs it has been qualified with a mixture ot chalk ; but care of 
muſt ve taken not to let it lie unuſed for four or five years, “* 
during which it would loſe all its virtue, by the Evaporation 
ol thote light fine ſalts with which it was impregnated by the 
water, and nothing but dead earth remain. It ought likewiſe 
to be oblerved, that the mud of ponds, being left to dry, pre. 
ſents a ſurface mixed with ſand, and a kind of dead clay, 
which is good for nothing; but this firſt layer being removed, 
that which we (peak of will be found below. This kind of 
manure being warm-d and rotted, muſt be ſpread equally and 
pretty thick upon the land, and turned under ground, as loon 


as poſſible, leſi the weather cauſing its light oily parts to en. 2 
porate, the vegetative virtue of it ſhould be enfeebled, * 
ſhes. Under his head we mean to ipeak only of the , 
wood-oſhes taken from chimneys, forges, and ovens, and thoſe 2 
of coal, earth and turf. Theſe aſhes are particularly excellent br 


ſor peafe, vetches and other ſuch pulſe ; and are ſpread imme- . 
diately before ſowing the grain. "They are allo ſometimes 


ſcattered or ſown when the plant hath riſen about an inch * 
from the ſurface of the ear h; but as their ſalt being ver 5 
ſharp, would in dry weather infallibly prejudice the tender "i 
vegetables, they are not ufed until the farmer can depend up- oug 
on immediate rain to diflolve and ſoften their acrimony- 

doap- water and ſoap-aſhes. Theſe, according to ſome ft Þ 
mers, are the moſt precious of all ſorts of manure 3 —_ 4 * 
ſcap-ſude, to which may be joined lye- water. What conlli og 
tu:es the great virtue ot this manure is, that beſides the weg Tos 
table tits and oils, that enter the compolition of ſoap, it lite. 
wiſe contains the falts and oils of the, animal reign, that ref T = 
in the linen, which it cleaned and whitened; and thele ll BI 
perſectly often the acrimony of the firſt. This water oug oy. mc! 


be careſully reſerved for gardens, where it will produce * 
| rad 
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able eſlects. As for the aſhes taken from ſoap houſes, they 


52 ought to be kept dry, and never carried to the grount until 
lean * is on the point of being ſovn; then it is ſpread as equally 
' WH -5 poſſible with ſhovels ; and care may be taken to lay it on 
* pretty thick, experience having ſhewn that the ground is bet- 
Fm tered by it for eight or nine years, during which it will need 
Nn no other dung. If there is not a ſufficient quantity of aſhes, 
by the ung may be added to them; but in that caſe, they are not ſo 
wh elfectual, as may be eaſily imagined. . 
„pre- 


Shells. Some ſpots of earth are filled with ſhells which 
ae for the moſt part britcle, and crumble into white powder, 
which is an excellent manure, and ſome authors pretend that 
it renders land fruitful for thirty years. "Theſe ſh-ils are not 
neglected in Louraine, and the expert farmer who finds ſuch 
2 mine, will not fail to make his advantage of it. 

Lime. The property of lime ſpread upon the ground is to 
deſtroy noxious weeds, drive away infects, fertilize the earth 
and keep it clean. Lhe ſcaſon for uung it is, when the land 
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is ready to receive the ſeed: for which the reaſon is, that by 
ſpreading the lime and labouring afterwards, the lime would 
be turned under ground; and its virtue ſtill deſcending by its 


_—_ weight and the rains, it would no longer act upon the ſur- 
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face, which will therefore continue to be covered with noxious 
weeds and inſects, though the intention was to clean and me- 
liorate this very ſurface : wherefore it is evident, the ground 
ought to be entirely labourcd before the lime be applied, that 


4 eve may be aſſured it may remain with the ſurface, and there 
ec produce the good effects we have reaſon to expect from its 
* qualities, if the farmer in the firſt year, aftci having prepared 
_ bis grounds in this manner, docs not reap ſuch an abundant 
1 Uke harveſt, as he had reaſon to expect, he ought not 10 loſe his 
fa patience 3 the ſecond year will pay with intereſt what the firſt 
10 could not afford. | 
"1 Blood. It is not a little ſurpriſing that people ſhou!d fo 
ht much neglect this, which is one of the principal ſpecics of 
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manure. The nature of blood, which is replete with ſalts, oils, 
and ſpirits, ought: to have convinced the farmer how Proper 
it was to fertilize the earth. Every judicious farmer Will 
theretore take care not to loſe one ſingle drop of that which i; 
taken from his beaſts : and even furniſh himſelf with as much 
as he can procure from the ſhambles, fully perſuaded that this 
ſmall trouble will requite him an hundred fold, by the fruit- 


fulneſs of the land upon which it is ſpread. 


The dirt of ſtreets, The goouneſs of this manure conſis 
in its being fat, well brayed, and mixed with abundance «f 
animal dung and ſweepings thrown from houſes, abounding 
with things that have the virtue of dung. It ought not hoy. 
ever to be uſed, until ſome time after it hath been collected, 
when it is thouroughly rotten; and in order to accelerateits pre- 


paration, it ought to be ſtirred from time to time. 


Soot contains a very volatile ſalt, and agrees beſt with oni. 


ons. It is an excellent manure for a ſpring dreſſing to when, 
and for graſs grounds, of which it encreaſes the crop of hay 
greatly, and is faid to kill the moſs. 

Salt-Petre or Nitre and common Salt. We might amp! 
expatiate on theſe two articles, but ſhall reſtrict ourſelves to: 
ſew words, only obſerving that Nitre and Salt are the moſt «|. 
cacious principles of vegetation ; and that in them principally 


- conſiſts the virtue of all the dung that is ufed : whereforc al 


matter 1mpregnated with them is proper for fertilizing the 


earth. 

Scraped earth, or what is collected in yards when they ar 
cleaned after rain, It is laid in heaps, and left ſometime to 
rot; then being carried to the leaneſt land, it is ſpread, and in 
tilling pur under ground: and this manure is fo vigorous 4 
to fatten the earth for ic veral years. 

Plaiſter and rubbiſh of old houſes. This matter 1s often 
thrown away as abiolutely uſcleſe, inio places where it can tun 
to no account. Nevertheleſs a prudent farmer will obſerve, 


that after the bricks, tiles, and ſtones are picked out, what re 
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duns will be uſeful, as it is a mixture of lime and clay, 
hich hath received the impreſſions of the air, and the 
alations of the earth during a long ſeries of years; without 
xkoning the wood, itraw, and other rotten materials, which 
e always found in ſuch places. In thoſe countries where 
te earth is impregnated with ſalt- petre, as at Touraine, the 
ery ſtones partake of it ſo likewiſe, where plaiſter is com- 
non, we ſee it turning into ſalt-petre in the lower parts of the 
buſes; and we may therefore conclude it may be made uſe 
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ice of Me to great advantage in enriching land. 

nding WW Burnt ſtubble. The manner of burning ſtubble has been 
hoy. : all times univerſally known, as the certain means of de- 
lected, MY roying weeds and infects ; but it is not without danger, 


For, if we do not take particular care, in obſerving from what 
corner the wind blows, we run the riſk of damaging the 
mit trees and woods in the neighbourhood. In thoſe coun- 
ries where the graſs grows ſo thick that the ſheep cannot con- 
ſume the whole of it, about the end of autumn, they ſet fire 
to the dry graſs, that the new may have room to ſprout up in 
the ſpring z and this is the great reaſon of the aſtoniſhing fer- 
dry of thoſe diſtricts. But, in regard to the ſtubble, we 
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ſt «fi. Wought to add, that divers farmers chooſe rather to turn it un- 
cipally Neer ground with the plough, than to burn it; pretending that 
fore all i rotting it renders the land more light and fruitful. 


ng the WW Putrefied animals. Every body knows what benefit trees 
receive from animals that are buried at their roots. This is 
a approved remedy for their diſtempers and barrenneſ : and 
certain farmer has propoſed this queſtion on the ſubject : 
Whether, in the mortality of cattle, it would not be proper to 
make a deep trench, in which all the beaſts that die of the 
liltemper being thrown, ſhould be covered with leaves or 
raw, if it was in plenty, and over that, with part of the earth 
wuz out of the pit, to the depth of two or three ſeet; upon 
vlich ſhould be laid briars, faggots, and other things, to hin- 
ter the animals from digging ? Lhe carcaſſes ſhouid be left, 
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in this manner, to putrefy during ſeveral years, at the end o 
which the trench ſhould be opened, and the earth to Which 
the bodies are reduced, taken out for manure to the ground, 
This farmer does not believe, that the leaſt veſtige of the con. 
tagion that deſtroyed the cattle could ſubſiſt in the matter iu 
which they are reduced, or even in the earth; and imagines 
that, in order to be abſolutely ſecured againſt every trouble 
ſome conſequence, it would be ſufficient to mix that ear 
with a little lime. At leaſt, by theſe means a great calamity 
would be productive of ſome little advantage. 

All putrefied ſubſtances. Putrefaction is the operation by 
which nature diſſolves one body for the formation of another; 


it is therefore eaſy to conceive, that every thing which is pu- 4 
trefied muſt favour vegetation z and it is unneceſſary to inſſt j 2 
further upon the ſubject. A 

Urine is full of ſalt and ſpirit ; but they are ſo Nik and * 
ſharp, that they burn every thing when the urine is emplq. * 
ed by itſelf; it is therefore convenient to mix and ſoften it ® 
with rain water, and then it becomes an excellent manure, by 

Currier-lye, &c. Jo this lye mult be added all that come; * 
from tan-works, fulling- mills, dyers vats, and manufaQurers M 
of wool, as well as all the waſte in dreſſing hides, hair and * 
horns of animals, and leather works. All that belong to the * 
animal reign is precious in itſelf, on account of the ſalts with ** 
which it abounds; and theſe good qualities are augmenteiſf - , 
by the oil and fat uſed in preparing the greateſt part of it, oil - . 
in keeping the leather in repair. That old leather, therefot i han. 
which is uſually thrown away, ought to be carefully preſerved i 1 
and whether ſcattered upon the land, after having been cut kane 
in ſmall pieces, orſteeped and rotted in all forts of greeſy and hey 
dirty water, ſuch as diſh-waſhings, ſoap-ſuds, &c. kept i .. 
enriching the ground, the wonderful effects of it will (cog ; 
appear. * 


Potters earth is uſually employed on ſandy grounds, and com 


ſuch as retain no water: it binds the earth, and enables it | 
: Pit 
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Pit coal being replete with ſulphur and oil, ſea-ſand, and ſea- 
ted; which abound with falts, and all forts of ſaline and 
y matter in general, always form an advantageous manure; 
or theſe ſalts and oils conſtitute all that is uſeful in the ordi- 
wry kinds of dung. 

It is no ſmall queſtion in agriculture, to determine, where 
nd in what manner the different kinds of dung ought to be 
collected, until they are carried into the field; for, upon their 
nue depends the fertility of the earth. If the dung is 
not ſufficiently rotted, it cannot fatten the earth, in which it 
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24 will remain ſeveral years, without being conſumed ; if it is 
another; 8 

Þ is wo much rotted, it will not encreaſe the crop, and generally 
"che greateſt part of its ſtrength. It rotts pretty well in the 


to inſi | : 
| * ditches, where it is commonly heaped together; but is apt to 


urn ſour, and then can be of no ſervice. The beſt method, 
therefore, ſeems to be, to place it on a gentle declivity, that the 
nin water may run off without ſouring it ; and to make the 
dunghill higher than it is broad, that the ſame rain which 
waſhes and ſcours the ſurface, may not damage it too much. 
lt will be very uſeful to dig ſinks below, and at ſome diſtance 
{om the dunghills, in order to retain the juice, which is pre- 
cious to every prudent farmer, either for ſteeping his ſeeds be- 
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tering his garden, or macerating different kinds of manure, 
ſuch as leaves, old leather, parings of cloath, &c. or, finally, 
tor facilitating the putrefaction of horſe dung, which is, as we 
tare formerly obſerved, very dry in its own nature. 

The dunghill being thus diſpoſed, care muſt be taken to 
binder ducks from approaching it ; for, with their large bills, 
they ſuck a conſiderable quantity of the fat from the dung, 
and make holes through which it runs, as the dunghill ſinks 
in rotting, We muſt likewiſe be cautious of loading an old 
heap with new dung, the weight of which will too much 
compreſs and ſqueeze out the ſubſtance of the old. 
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It is neceſſary to make ſeparate heaps of each kind of dung; 
and like wiſe advantageous to mix them all together, that their 
different qualities being confounded, may produce a genery 
manure, which may be every where uſed with ſucceſs : but it 
is difficult, not to ſay impoſhble, to lay down preciſe rules on 
this ſubject; the farmer's own diſcretion will prompt him to 
examine whether or not he has occaſion tor any particular 
dung; and the nature of his grounds, with which he will {ty- 
dy to make himſelf acquainted, will furniſh him with certain 
rules for his conduct in this article. 

There are fo few countries in which the land needs no ma. 
nure, that in paſſing over theſe happy regions in ſilence, we do 
no injury to the rules of agriculture. We ſhall then obſerve 
in general, that all ground is either cold and moiſt, or hot and 
dry: upon this ſimple principle, reaſon wiil induce us to car. 
ry hot dung to cold lands, and cooling manure to hot ground ; 
but as there are different degrees of heat and drynels, and cold 
and bumidity, it will be neceſſary to proportion the dung t 
the quality of the ground ; and this is done by mixing together 
thoſe different ſpecies which are moſt agrecable to the toll, 
This caſe is a ſubject of great icfleftion to the farmer; for, be- 
ſides that he cannot cxactiy know the quality of the ground, 
but by dint of long «<xperience, he muſt not flatter him- 
ſelf that it will remain always the fame. A rivulet that uſed 
to run under a field, chancing to change its courſe to the other 
ſide, is ſufficient to alter that field from moiſt and cool to hot 
and dry. We mention this example trom a thouſand others 
of the ſame kind, which we might cite, to convince every man 
who cultivates his land, that he ought to be continually at- 
tentive to the methods he takes with it, if he would reap the 
fruits he ought to expect from his labour. 

As the fame grain is not always ſown, ſo neither ought the 
ſame dung to be uſed upon the fame ground. - This me- 
thod is founded upon a natural philoſophy, of which it is not 
eaſy to give a diſunct idea, We know, that the earth and 
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dung are full of ſalts and oils, or fat, of different kinds, and 
1 mixture abſolutely impenetrable to the human underſtand- 
ing. But reaſon and experience teach us, that they do not all 
equally concur in the production of fruits. While ſome are 
in agitation, and exhauſt themſelves, others remain in inac-— 
tion and are accumulated ; for which reaſon the earth ought 
to be ſowed with a different kind of ſeed, which, leaving the 
weakened ſalts at reſt, attract theſe which they find in vigour 
and abundance. On the other hand, the earth being too of- 
ten covered with the ſame dung, is cloyed with a kind of ſalt 
and oil that predominates in that manure, ſo as not to be able 


to attract and incorporate them with her own: it cannot 


therefore but be very advantageous, to furniſh ber with a new 
kind, for her accommodation. For it may be eafily conceived, 
that in dunged land, the ſalts and fat of the manure do not 
act ſeparately from thoſe of the earth, but many unite and 
incorporate together, by the heat of the earth and ſun, and the 
ation of the air, which, penetrating every where, diffuſe 
through the whole maſs a certain fire and humidity which 
conſtitute the ſoul of nature. 

To the knowledge of the different kinds of dung that agree 
with different pieces of land, is joined the care of preparing 
them for the time at which they will be wanted : experience 
will teach the farmer how long they ought to lie in the ſtall, 
and afterwards in the air, fer-their being brought to perfec- 
tion, When he is afraid that there is not time enough 
before him, inſtead of making litter of long ſtraw, he will 
cauſe it to be cut, by which means it will rot the more eaſily, 

The dung being carried into the field, is laid in ſmall heaps 
at a certain diſtance from one another, before it is ſpread ; 
and the ſpots where theſe heaps have been are eafily known, in 
the ſequel, by the beauty and abundance of corn they produce. 
It is therefore a very prudent method of fertilizing the ground 
more equally, to multiply the number of heaps, and leave but 
four or five paces of diſtance between them, 

N* XI, Bbbb The 
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The farmer would be very much deceived, and expoſe him, | 
ſelf to conſideraole loſs, if, in multiplying, as, we have ſaid, 
the heaps of dung, he thould lay on more than the land re. 
quires: the corn iadeed would ſpring up with great force, 
but the ears in forming would ſtarve one another; the ſtray 

c 


* 


would be weak; the grain ſmall; the wind and rain would 
eaſily lav them, and they would not be able to riſe without 
great difficulty. The multiplication of heaps then of which 


we ſpeak, ſolely confiſts in making them ſmaller than uſua, ; 
that they may be nearer to each other. t 
If it be dangerous to dung a field too much, it is not more p 
ſafe to manure it too little; therefore when there is a ſcarcity 9 
of dung, which is a great misfortune, it is better to ſow no e 
more than a part of the land, which can be ſuitably manured, th 


thon to loſe the ſeed upon that which can have none, or to 
dung the whole ſo ſunerficially that the harveſt will ſcarce de- 
fray the expence of cultivation. However, as the loſs is vi. 
file, and attended wich great conſequences for the tollowing 
vears, the farmer will in due time take proper meaſures for 
kaving a ſuſficient quantity of dung, or ſeek for reſources to 
ſupply the want of it in thoſe ſarteners Ahich we have mention. 
ed. We flatter ourſelves with having given a detail of a fut- 
ſicient number, ſo as that he may uſe ſome of them to adyan- 
tage; and we are not without hope, that, compelled by necelluy 
to have recourſe to ſuch expedients, he will hereafter eagerly 


execute at large what formerly he may have thought humſell 
happy to have ried in little. | 

The only reaſon for laying dung in ſmall heaps is, that it 
may he ſcattered more eaſily and equally ; and this, though 
one of the leaſt agreeable works of huſbandry, is neverthele; 
that which in a more eſpecial manner demands the eye 0 
the maſter, and that too of a liberal maſter ; for a farmer who ou 
is niggardly, either in the wages of his workmen, or in th: th 
oratification of his dome ſtics, will never ſee his dung ſpread 


As it ought to be. In effect, it is not enough to ſcatter it with 
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the ſhovel and rake, for it often ſticks together in clots, which 
ought to be taken up and tore alunder with the hands; 
an operation which no labourer will perform, unleſs through 
a ſpirit of fidelity ſo rare as not much to be depended upon, 
or from the hope of recompence, or in conſequence of a rea- 
ſonable ſalary. However, it the dung is not thus diſtributed, 
it will not rott in the earth, contcquently cannot turn to ac- 
count. | 
As the nature of the ground determines the time when the 
dung ought to be laid on, fo the nature ot the dung preſcribes 
the time and manner of putting it under ground. Coid land 
requires hot dung, which ought to be laid on carly, and 
quickly buried by overturning the earth upon it, leſt it ſhould 
eraporate; for the moiſture of the earch is ſufficient to finiſſi 
the rotting. To hot and dry lands we apply tat dung, in 
which we run no riſk, by carrying it out late, and leaving it 
ſome time on the land when it is ſpread, before it is covered. 
The ſun, by beating upon it, facilitates the pucrcſaction; it 
attracts from the air à ſalt and niue, by which its virtue 18 
augmented z and it will be ſufhcient to till when we want to 
pvt it under ground. But, in general, whatever dung is uſed, 
or whatever the time may be at which it is covered, we mult 
take care that it is not buried too deep. It is in the ſur- 
ſace of the earth that the corn takes root, and there it ought 
to meet with the aſſiſtance of the dung which is prepared 
tor it. : | | 
When the dung is covered, an harrow muſt be drawn over, 
in order to ſmooth the field; and ſometimes, when the manure 
conſiſts of long ſtraw, it is caught by the teeth of the harrow, 
and dragged along; ſo that what was diſpericd, is again lett 
in heaps; in which cafe, ſome parts ot the grounds are too 
lean, while others are too fat; when this therefore happens, we 
ought carefully to take up the harrow and diſengage it from 
the ſtraw, that the dung may remain in its proper place. 
| What 
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What we have ſaid of dung, may be applied to ſeveral kings 
of thoſe fatteners which-we have mentioned ; but it will be 
| neceſſary to obſerve, that when aſhes are ſcattered upon the 
land, there is no occaſion to put them under ground: In re. 
maining expoſed to the air, the rain diſſolves their ſalts, which 
enter into the ſurface of the earth, and there produce that 
fertility which we propoſe to give her. 

All thoſe fatteners cannot be prepared in the ſame quantity; 
and we are not ignorant, that many people reject with diſdain 
what cannot be collected at a ſmall expence, and employed in 
great quantity: but without examining whether this way of 
thinking does not proceed from a fund of lazineſs, we will 
obſerve, for the benefit of thoſe who have but ſmall means, 
without a number of cattle peceſſary to produce a ſufficient 
quantity of dung, that, in taking advantage of, and reſlecting 
caretully on what we have ſaid on the different articles of this 
eſſay, they will infallibly, and ſometimes without expence, find 
means, not only to fertilize their gardens without employing 
their dung, which may be wholly reierved for their plowed 
grounds, but alſo increaſe the ſtreugth and quantity of that 
manure. The narrow bounds ot their pull cone, inſtead of 
diſcouraging, ought to animate them io beſtov good culture 
upon the ground: they ought to conuder, that people in the 

midſt of wealth are 1mpoverithed by negligence, while the 
pooreſt are enriched by induſtry and toil, W hen the Roman 
Republic eſtabliſhed a colony, it aſſigned no more than four 
acres of land to each ſettler ; this moderate portion ot ground 
being deemed by the antients ſufficient to maintain a family; 
doubtleſs, on the ſuppoſition that it was cultivated by the 


maſter himſelf, with all poſſible care and attention. 
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ARTICLE LXXI. 


4 Litter to the Weſt Country Farmers, concerning the Digi- 
culties and Management of a bad Harveſt. Continued from 


Ne. X. p. 50g. 
Or HUTTING CORNS. 
{1 HE third method of ſetting up corns in order to pre- 
ſerve them, is hutting. Though a wiſe man will pre- 
er a well made ſtook, to every other way of preſerving or 
vinning corn in the fields, yet hutting is ſometimes neceſ- 
fry, before particular kinds can be fitted for the barn or 
ard. It is therefore uſed in light grounds, hot gravels, or 
thin ſoils near the rock; where the ſtraw is ſmall, and the 
bottoms of the ſheaves are full of weeds, or natural graſs. 
A hut of corn is a ſmall clump or ſtack, reſembling a hay 
quoil or rick; and conſiſts of about forty, fifty, or more 
ſicaves, according to the nature and ſtate of the victual at 
the time. The deſign of it is to preſerve the corn upon the 
top of the ſheaf from future damage, after it is pretty well 
tried in the ſtook, or gayt ſheaf; and to expoſe to the air the 
wet and graſſy bottoms, that cannot be ſo well cured and win, 
while they ſtand upon the damp earth. It is therefore pe- 
larly neceſſary to certain corns and ſoils; eſpecially in 
calm and dropping ſeaſons. From this general intention of 
butting, it is eaſy to ſee, that the operation cannot be ſo well 
performed immediately after the corn is reaped, or when the 
crops ot the theaves are wet. If this was done, unleſs the 
quantity put together was very ſmall, it would probably heat 
tov much in the hut, and ſpoil both the colour and quality of 
the grain. 
Further, from the ſize and figure of a hut, as well as the 
Intention of it, it muſt alſo be obvious to a man of ſenſe, in 
| what 


os 


what manner it ought to be built ; and equally eaſy to hin 
to detect any errors in the common practice, that may be com 
mitted through ignorance or inattention. But paſſing a 
obſervations upon an erroneous practice, we ſhall, 1/, in e: 
few words as poſſible, give the molt approved practice in con. | 
mon uſe. Then, 2dly, we ſhall give a ſmall improvemta 
on it, which may be of advantage, in caſe a bad ſeaſon ſhouyi:: 

force the farmer to hut his corns before they are ſufficienh 
dried, or deadened for that operation. tres 

And firſt, of the moſt approved method of hutting, in com. Thi 
mon uſe. You will obſerve, that as huts are generally mag 
of the ſtooks, or gayt ſheaves, which have ſtood ſome time 
the farmer chuſes, from thoſe around him, a ſufficient a 
ber of dry ſheaves, of the cleaneſt and ſtrongeſt {traw, for the 
foundation of his hut. "Theſe he ſets up like the tale of 
ſtack, in a circular form, but not preſſing it too cloſs toge- 
ther; and about it he ſclates on ſome of a leſſer ſize, that do 
not reach the ground. His care is, by this ſecond courle, 


to cover all round the open ſpaces in the ſtale below i /p:ce 
This brings the top of the work to its full breadth, and nem it: b 
to a level. Upon this again he begins another courſe, 1 
by filling the heart well with his dry hoodings, and other num 
ſheaves, choſen from the windy and dryeſt end of his ſtooks WY ** in 
and then he takes the wetter and more graſſy botiomed ſheaves ng n 
to be ſclated upon the outſide as before. After theſe are pu ft 
on properly, that is, by ſpreading their bottoms a little, and ach! 
thereby covering, as directed above, all the open ſpaces be. he 
tween ſheaf and ſkeaf in the courſe below them, he again ſet ng pt 
up a few hoodings, or ſuch like in the center, as many as | 4 ſto 
thinks neceſſary to contract the circle towards the top; an A 
having choſen ſome of his greeneſt and wetteſt ſheaves, | vill, 
again ſclates them on, both around and above the other, ti 28 
he brings the whole to a proper point, er top. Here be c the 
not care how wet or green his ſheaves be, becauſe he trul 4 5 

ing ſu 


to their height, and cutſide ſituation, for their drying: 250 


E 


Y to hin 
be con. . not even diſpleaſed, that they have ſome more than ordi- 
(Ting al ay weight in them, to reſiſt the wind, that they may not 


o readily be blown off till the whole ſits together a little, or 
can be ſufficiently faſtened together. For this laſt purpoſe, 
ind as a further covering to the whole, the farmer looks about 
tim for one of the largeſt and greeneſt ſheaves in the field, 
for a top ſheaf 3 and if he is not properly fitted with one, he 
nes two ſheaves together in one ſtrap, pretty near the crop. 
This he fits on above all, ſpreading its bottom round the 
whole, and as far downward as it will, reach. If the 
weather is windy, two thumb ropes of ſtraw are put on acroſs 
each other, round the neck of the top ſheaf, and faſtened be- 
bw at each end. This finiſhes the hut, and will ſecure it 
gunſt all weather for a conſiderable time. For by ſclating 
on all the outſide ſheaves, with their heads ſufficiently raiſed, 
the rain that falls drains off, as from a thatched roof; and 
by ſpreading their bottoms rightly, ſo as to cover all vacant 
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low i ſpaces between ſheaf and ſheaf, none of it gets admittance to 
nei de body of the hut. 

rſe, 60 In very bad weather, when the farmer cannot find a ſufficient 

1 other 2umber of dry and deadened ſheaves, for the ſtale of his huts, 
ſtooks a ingenious neighbour begins his operations in the ſollow- 
heave; ie manner. He chooſes ſheaves of the cleaneſt and ſtrong- 


et ſtraw; and with theſe he ſets up two ſtooks, croſſing 
ach other ia the middle, and extending ſo far on all ſides, 
s he deſigns the wideneſs of his hut ſhould be. And hav- 
ing put them up in the beſt manner directed on the article 
of ſtooking, they give him four logies or funnels pointed to 
our quarters of the heavens; ſo that blow the wind how it 
vill, it paſſeth freely from ſide to fide of the hut ſtale, and 
communicates its influence to the inſides of all the ſheaves 
in the croſs ſtooxs. The quarters between their ends he fills 
vp but ſlightly, byla ſingle large ſheaf or ſo; that the air hav- 
ng ſufficient room here alſo, may communicate its influ- 
nee to the outſides of the croſs ſtook ſheaves. This is excel- 
lent 
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lent. But it is eaſy to ſee, that ſuch a foundation will 90 
bear a great quantity of ſtuff above it; neither does the condit 
on in which we ſuppoſed it to be, admit of one's putting ta 
much of it together. The farmer therefore, obſerving th 
rules of hutting, above preſcribed, by ſetting his belt drie; 
hoodings and other ſheaves in the middle, and by ſclating or 
his wet and graſſy bottomed on the outſide of them, he quick 
ly brings it to a top; which he finiſhes off as neat and col 
as he can, to prevent the entry of rain into the heart of th 
hut. A hut put up in this faſhion, by an exact hand, whil 
it preſerves the ſtuff from danger, will alſo win it, in be 
the time that would be required for a large quantity put u 
in the common faſhion; and it will give it out in better con 


dition to the carrs and waggons, when it is to be carried of 4 g 
the field. * 
But if corns are put up in tolerable good caſe either of t * 

ways, they will ſtand a long time in ſafety, and with the con c 
mon intervals of fair weather, or of windy weather thou FI 
ſcarcely fair, they will improve conſiderably, and be got in m 
laſt in very good condition, The farmer therefore acquires 4 
kind of temporary eaſe, and ſecurity of mind, when his field - 
that require hutting are put up in good condition, and with N 
proper care and accuracy in the workmanſhip. 4 l 
Upon the whole of what hath been ſaid, on this ſecond ye“ 
riod of harveſt-work, it may be obſerved, that whether con _n 
are gayted, ſtooked, or hutted, the farmer's ſecurity in 4 Wk 
ſeaſons, depends, /, upon his having ſome knowledge of th 2 
beſt methods of performing his work, and his thinking alitt V 
of what he is about. 2dly, Upon a ſufficient pains and ai e 
curacy in the execution of it. And if he begins with 1 © 
methods, he ſhall ſoon acquire a facility and exactneſs in ere be py 
manual operation, It will at laſt become a habit, or ſecon — 
nature to him. To encourage him therefore, to take the ne oy 
ceſſary care and pains, I could aſſure him of his ſaving mor "i 
þ 


than half of what is commonly loſt, or ſpoiled by a bad h: 


ve! 


I | If 


reſt, For, in following the very cuſtoms that are in common 
uſe, even that is the difference, I may ſay, between a prudent 
and a thoughtleſs, an active and a flothful management If 
the farmer thinks otherwiſe, and indulges himſelf in carelcfl- 
neſs, or diſſipation, he muſt content himſelf with being bank- 
rupt, before half his tack is run; or if, by a fortunate ſituation, 
he ſees it out, he muſt reſolve to ſatisfy himſelt with being a 
great deal poorer at the end of it, than otherwiſe he might 
have been. 1 Know what is commonly thought ant ſaid by 
many of you, when your neighbour grows rich and you poor, 
or when he ſucceeds in any operation which miſgave in your 
hands, You never imagine him more ſkilful and careful than 
jou; you don't blame yourſelves for ignorance or negligence ; 
No. Theſe things ſeldom enter into your thoughts; you ſay, 
he is always lucky; every thing goes well with him: I am 
for ever unfortunate z nothing ſucceeds with me, deſign what 
Iwill. Both in your religious and worldly concerns, many 
of you think, or ſeem to think, that heaven has taken the 
whole of them upon itſelf ; and appear as afraid of interfering 
with it, So much do you depend, or ſeem to depend, on its 
grace, that you ſcarce attempt to do what it expects and re- 
quires of you. "Theſe are often the pretences and excuſes of 
loth. For, though the race is not always to the ſwift, nor 
the battle to the ſtrong ; neither bread always to the wile, nor 
favour to men of underſtanding: yet, in the general courſe of 
things, a good fortune, or rather, the grace and providence of 
heaven, commonly attend the footſteps 0i Wudom and ludultry, 

With reſpeCt to the peaſe and bean crops, they are ſeldom 
covered z nor can they be well employed, in ſtook or hut, as 
coverings to themſelves. And therefore, if coverings are to 
be put upon them, it would be belt to protect them with oat 
ſheaves, or thatch ſtraw. The common practice however is, 
ater they are bound, to ſet them up in the way of ſtock, fix 
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to put only four ſheaves together; then, all of them would be 
ali ke expoſed to the air and drougbt; and all alike read 
when they were to be carried off the field. If one would * 
to have them covered when they are near dry, then ten or 
twelve ſheaves may be ſet together in the way of ſtook, and 
covered with four or five riders and hoodings of green com if 
at hand. But, unleſs the peaſe or beans be full of graſs and 
weeds, I ſhould not be fond of moving them from their ſea, 
nor even of laying them down, till the day, or the day beſott, 
T hoped to take them home. The reaſon is, that, after they 
have ſtood long under alternate rain and drought, the lea 
motion makes them open their pods, and ſhakes out the: 
grain. "ihe practice however, of laying down corns of ;| 
kinds, to air their bottoms before they are carried in, is gene- 
rally uſeful, and ſometimes neceſſary ; eſpecially when they 
have ſtood long upon a wettifh ſoil, and under wet weather 
But our rules and obſervations upon the management of this 
part of the harveſt-work, we reler to the next period of it 


Of ingathering and ſecuring the Crop. 
The third period of harveſt work comprehends every oper. 
tion that may he neceſſary, from the time that the corn, ap- 
pear to be ready for ingathering, till the whole is finiſhed, and 
the victual, put into the barn or barn-yard, is brought into 
ſtate of perfect ſoundneſs for uſe, and of perfect ſatety for pie- 


ſervation. | | 
Here then let me obſerve, that notwithſtanding the belt 


intentions of the farmer, to have his corns in good condition 
for being carried off the field, to put them into ſtac k or barn 
in good keeping order, and to ſecure them effectually agaunſ 
all future dangers; notwi hſtanding he has uſed his uimoli 
care and diligence, to anſwer his good intentions in all theſe 
particulars; yet by ſome change of weather, ſome huriy in 
his operations, ſome inattention or neglect, ſoon or late, errors 


are committed, and neceſſaries unprovided, ſo that the hon-{ 
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man ſuſſers in one or other particular, and meets an unexpec- 
ed dilappointment. Therefore, that we may overlook no- 
thing material to his ſecurity, which he himſelt may forget, 
we ſhall divide the buſineſs of ingathering, and ſecuring his 
crops, into the tollowing heads, 

. Of the operations immediately preparatory for leading 
corns. Þ 
240% Of the operations preparatory for ſtacking and mow - 
ing corns. 

3dly, Of the methods of building, covering, and roping 
tacks; and the proviſions neceſſary tor cheſe operations. 

4thly, Of the means uſed tor recovering heated corns, either 
in mow or ſtac k; and the proviſion that may oc made tor 
rendering this an eaſy work. 

In all theſe we proceed upon the ſuppoſition of unfavour- 
able weather; and at the fame time, that ſome room is left 
for human prudence and activity, And we thall be as par- 
ticular on the whole, as is neceſſary to be underitood and be- 
lieved by any farmer of common thought and reflection. 


the operations immediately preparatory for leading corns, 

In entering upon this point, it is necetlary to oblerye, that 
the farmer ought never to begin his leading upon racre con- 
jefture that his corn is ready. He himſelf thouid examine 
it, in all its different parts and politions. It was not perhaps 
all cut in one day, nor in the fame condition of drynets or 
ripeneſs ; nor laſtly, was it all alike expoſed to the influence 
of the drought. He ſhould therefore examine it trictly with 
his own hands and eyes, leſt after he has diſengaged his ſer- 
rants from other occupations, and yoked his cattle, he be diſ- 
concerted, and obliged either to proceed with danger, or to 
leave off with ſhame and loſs of time. It were better this trial 
were made the day before, than on the day of ingathering 3 
that he may have time to he well concerted, or even to temedy 


what he may find amiſs. On this occation, a few of the worſt 
ſheaves 


ge 


ſheaves may be marked where they ſtand, and a few Others 
laid out to dry; that by inſpecting ſuch at ſome hours diſtance 
he may be able to judge of the whole field at preſent; * 
even to underſtand what time it might require, to mend the 
worſt of it. And if he viſited the field in the fame evening, 
or in the morning of the next day, with the ſame care, he 
could not fail of being concerted and prepared for the beſt. 

If, upon his. firſt trial, the farmer finds his corns in goo 
order, and the ground itſelf perfectly dry beneath his ſtooks 
he has no more to do, hut to order his men and hor to be 
got ready, at an appointed time, that his work may go on 
briſkly. s 

If he finds no faults, but a little dampneſs in the bottoms, 
ariſing from their long ſtanding upon a wettiſh ſoil ; and that 
the whole might be better of an hour's drought, all hands may 
be called together, in order to Jay it out, that no time may he 
be loſt. In this operation, the hoodings are firſt pulled of, 
and ſer at the end of the ſtook, not directly in the wind; then 
the operator takes hold, with both his hands, of the crops of 
the eight ſtanding ſheaves, and pulling them towards himſclf, 
he wheels them about to the ſun or wind in one piece, as he 
lays the whole down upon its fide. If the two ſides ct the 
ſtook are unequally dried—For example, if the winds bare 
blown for two or three days from one quarter, or the ſouth 
ſide has enjoyed a warm ſun, or the dew is yet hanging on 
the north fide; in that caſe, it is beſt to turn the damp fide 
uppermoſt : for which purpoſe nothing more is requiſite, but 
that the operator ſtand upon the drieſt ſide, while he pulls the 
\t-ok towards him, and wheels its bottoms to the ſun or wind: 
for in laying the whole down, the drieſt fide will be al. 
ways lowermoſt, the wetteſt fide always uppermoſt. And it 
might not be amis, before he parts with it, if he drew his 
hand acroſs the boitoms, to open the pens of the ſtraw a little; 
or if he turned a parcelof every wet ſheaf inward, in order to 


the admiſſion of the air or ſun beams. If this be all that is 
requilite 
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requiſite, and the operation be performed in a good morning, 
then, by the time breakfaſt is over, and the cattle yoked, the 
work may begin upon that fide of the field which was firſt 
laid down. The judgment of the farmer however muſt be 
conſulted upon every point ; for no language can make rules 
ſo accurate and preciſe, as to hit the various degrees of wet 
ordry, green or win, that may be in a field. 

If laſt of all, the ſtate of the corn is ſo bad as to require 
more handling, and a longer time before it 1s carried off, then 
the moſt clear and certain method is, to wale and ſort the 
whole field, ſheaf by ſheaf. This, if done with diſtinctneſs 
and care, leaves nothing afterwards under any degree of 
doubtfulneſs, to cauſe delay, or a repetition of labour. In this 
operation, the dry hood ſheaves, and all others in good con- 
dition, ſhould be laid on that ſide of the ridge along which the 
waggon comes, turning any part of the ſheaf to the wind, 
that requires a little drought. All the ſheaves in bad condi- 
tion ſhould be laid or ſet out upon the oppoſite fide; but 
with much more care and attention. This diſtinct fituation 
of good and bad ſheaves, ſhould be invariably obſerved over 
the whole field, by all the labourers employed in ſorting it. 
A few experienced hands ſhould be ſet to this work : they 
will be able to know a good ſheaf by its comparative lightneſs, 
and looſeneſs in the ſtrap ; and a bad ſheaf by its weight, and 
the tightneſs of its binding. A doubtful one muſt be tried, 
oy thruſting one's hand into the middle of it, or his finger be- 
neath the binder's knot. What is found in very bad condi- 
tion, ſhould have its worſt (ide laid carefully out tothe drought ; 
is bottom ſhould be tiezed up, or if need be, the band ſhould 
be looſed, and the ſheaf ſpread out at full breadth, or in any 
other way expoſed, that will beſt amend its faults. All the 
while, particular care ſhoulu be taken of hoth knots of the 
ſtrap, that they be opened and effeCtually dried otherwiſe it 
would be more profitable to throw it aſide, and to make a 


new one, 
It 


* 


| tents. There is however no time loſt by that circumſtance; 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that, after the above ſorting, the Wagpony 
may go over the whole field, and carry off but half of its con- 


for, before the whole of the dry corn is taken away, that which 
was laid out to dry on the other fide of the ridge, may be ei. 
ther wholly ready for carrying, or ſo great a part of it may be 
ready, that it can be again ſeparated from the bad, by the 
ſame hands employed in the firſt ſorting ; and the bad iti n 
may be ſo managed, as to have thoie parts, which had hither. be 
to eſcaped the drought, a new expoicd to it. In this ſecond pa 
ſorting it would be wiſe, in my opinion, and I have already fa 
hinted it, rather to thiow aſide a growing ſtrap or hand{y], an 
and to bind up the ſound by itſelf for carriage, than, for the n 
fake of what would not amount to a dozen ſheaves, to expoſe bir 
ſome hundreds of a field to unneccſſary danger or delay. Nay, wh 
tis better for the whole, the earlier this ſeparation can be bu 
made z tor it prevents all future trouble, or delay in ſecuring 10 
the beſt; and the worſt itſelf, laid out in ſmall parcels, would er 
ſoon dry; and might, as was formerly hinted, be gathered at 
leiſure. Thus, with the addition of a few hands, the ſane 
ſield can be finiſhed in the ſame time it would have required, 
had he weather been all along good, and the corns in the belt 
poſſible condition for carrying in. 

The ſame pains may be uſed, when neceſſary, to ſeparate 
the good and bad of gayted corn, or of corn in huts. Indeed 
it is convenient to load a waggon from the huts themſelves 
and if the corn is generally in good condition, as one might 
expect it would be, after it had been already ſorted, in the build- 
ing of the huts, perhaps the waggoner and forker together 
may be truſted, without more ado about the matter. For it i 
perfecłly eaſy to them, with the leaſt attention, to throw aſi 
a vad ſheaf that comes through both their hands. This then 
ſhould be enjoined them, and even to the ſtack builder, fince 


all iabourers need, from time to time, to have their attention rin 
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immediate work. Indeed, if much of this by-work is to be 
done, better a ſeparate hand were employed, than to run the 
riſk of their neglecting either ot their proper employments, 
in winding other matters. 

Having now diſcuſſed the ſeveral points, relating to the 
work in the field, I cannot, at preſent, recollect any thing ma- 
terial omitted, but one advice, which is, never to ſpread out 
much corn at once, unleſs pretty ſure of the weather. 10 
de overtaken with rain, in this ſtate of the field when every 
part is almoſt ready, mult be highly diſtreſſing to the careful 
farmer. I ſhould therefore take occaſion here, from theſe 
and the like accidents, to recommend to him a careful ſtudy 
and obſervation of the weather ; treaſuring up every judicious 
hint upon this ſubject that he hears from others, as well as 
what may have occured to himſelf. The ſhepherd of Ban- 
bury's obſervations have been printed, and are much talked of. 
To me indeed they appear to have been made upon a plain, 
or nearly ſo; for he takes no notice of the ſigns upon high 
hills, commonly marked by all who have them within view. 
Beſides ſome of his obſervations do not ſtrike, Perhaps in- 
deed | have not been ſufficiently attentive to theſe matters ; 
perhaps too, the obſervations being made in an inland or 
plain country, his ſigns may not exactly correſpond with thoſe 
obſerved on a ſea coaſt, or among a cluſter of hills. Some 
of his obſervations are however ſtriking ; and if any one is 
curious to compare them with his own experience and obſer- 
nation, he may find an abhſtract of them printed (before the 
calendar) in the Edinburgh almanack, for the year 1773. If 
farmers are accquainted with the ordinary ſigus of good or 
bad weather, in the places where they live, à weather-glaſs 
might be uſeful to them; but not without a ſtrict attention 
to it; daily marking its riſings and fallings, obſerving their 
progreſs, and even their indications of continuing, upon the 
top of the mercury, according to the directions given along 


wich it. Be wary however of truſting to the barometer alone. 
But 


11 


But if the ſigns of the weather without, correſpond with the 
indications of it upon the weather glaſs, one may more ſecurely 


truſt to it, 


Of the operations preparatory for flacking and mowing Corn, 

T now leave the fields, and muſt lead you from thence to 
the barn and barn-yard. 'There we ſhall employ a little more 
of your time and leiſure, if you can beſtow it this way, 

This was out ſecond point, upon the third period of harveſt 
work. And here keeping a weſtern climate, or a bad ſeaſon, 
ſtill in our eye, we cannot but commend the uſages of the welt, 
particularly, in building large barns and ſmall ſtacks. 

A large barn is of great advantage in variable weather, 
One, for example, may throw into his barn two or three vag - 
gon loads, when he dares not ſet the ſtale of a ſtack, however 
ſmall. Little ſtacks are equally convenient, for one of ten 
bolls may be begun and finiſhed, when one of thirty or forty 
muſt not be undertaken. Beſides, the advantage of a ſmall 
ſize is viſible, when one cannot truſt to the good condition of 
his corn. In ſuch ſtacks, the external air penetrates to their 
very centers, or very near them. The heat of them there- 
fore can never be very great, nor widely extended. If it 


ſhews itſelf at all, it can only be when the ſtack through time 
ſubſides, and ſhuts irs pores, ſo to ſpeak, This commonly 
happening very late, may ſurpriſe the farmer, perhaps, atter 
he thought ail danger was over; but it is its only inconveni- 
ence : for a ſhein or two pulled out to the leeward, in order 
to let out the ſteam, will cure it as ſoon as it is perceived. 
And if he pleaſes, one or two pulled out to the wind- 
ward will aſſiſt its flight, and ſupply its room with cool air. 
If the farmer finds it needful, he can multiply ſuch air pat 
ſages, at different heights, and in different directions, at ple 
ſure; and that without any inconvenience, if he only tale 
care, that the balance of the ſtack be not deſtroyed, by pulling 
out too much on one fide, in the very great hurry of merding 
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+ If the weight above tends to fill up the air holes, a few 
branches thruſt into them will keep them open, till all danger 
is Over. 

If the ſmallneſs of the barn-yard obliges the farmer, or his 
own conceit inclines him, to have large ſtacks, writers on 
huſbandry recommend a funnel, drawn up in the centre of 
the ſtack, from the bottom to whatever height is moſt conve- 
nient. This is made in England, by ſetting a fack full of 
chaff in the middle of the ſtale, and building round it; as the 
ack advances, the ſack is drawn gpwards from time to time, 
till the funnel is high enough; and then the fack may be 
pulled out, and the hole above drawn to a point, or covered. 
The heated air, ſay they, finds its way upward by this convey- 
ance, and fo flies out at the top. It would however be an im- 
prorement of this convenience, were the air from without ad- 
mitted into it, from time to time. This might eafily be done 
by a level pipe, reaching from the outſide of the ſtack upon 
the windward fide, to the center funnel, or near to the ſame. 
And the pipe may be laid upon the ground, or even two or 
three foot above the ground, if that height is neceſſary to 
catch the wind. 

Others recommend well hewed ſtown pillars and covers, 
clad above with ſmall timber and bruſhwood, on which the 
corn is laid. Theſe foundations have ſeveral advantages; 
the corns are liſted up into the air, out of the reach of damp- 
neſs from the earth; the wind blows through beneath them, 
as well as round them, with good effect: and laſtly, if 
they are rightly made and the pillars three feet above the 
ground, no rats nor mice can get into the ſtack. This 
laſt advantage is the chief defign of fuch pillars; and 
indeed it is a great ſaving, in ſome years, and in ſome 
particular ſituations. In the mean time, care muſt be taken, 
o leave no ſtraw beneath the ſtacks that are buiit upon them, 
no poles nor ladders leaning to chem; by which ſuch vermia 
may get up or down, otherwiſe all the experce and labour, 

Ne JI. Dad d d 
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fo far as regards them, is wholly loſt. The expence cf then 


is indeed great for a poor farmer, who hath not much to ſpare, a 
after his rent is payed. A circular one, that could hold from ih 
forty to ſixty bolls, coſts in ſtone, hewing, &c. about fir hi 
pounds. One I have, that holds from ſixteen to twenty four Wl i, 


bolls, coſt me in tone work above three pounds, beſides WM xt 
half a guinea, for the ſmall timber and bruſh-wood. Yet] 
would not have wanted its convenience, not to ſay its beauty, Wl "' 


ſor more than the money, But however elegant and uſeſul in 
they may be, let us rather conſider them here as a kind of the 


ornament to the barn-yard of a gentleman farmer, han 23 qu 
. 


conveniencies for his poor tenants, that cannot ſpare the ex. Ne 
pence. And let us recommend to them a cheaper, and at the nel 
ſame time an equally uſeful plan. A plan which, while it an- the 
ſwers every purpoſe of the other, ſhall ſcarce coſt ſo many ſil. the 
lings as it does pounds. It was contrived and executed by a mo! 
farmer, Thomas Orr in Ernock, who. has experienced its ad. the 
vantages for ſome years paſt. For 
This farmer has his ſtack- yard upon a little * ground, bee 
in reſpect of the neighbouring fields. He began by cutting ee 
a ſmall trench from the outlide of his vard dyke, to the place, him 
where the center of his {tack was deſigned to be. This trench plac 
ſtraight in the bottom, and as near the level as the riſe allowed [tron 
him, was about eighteen inches or two feet wide. Ile lincd time 
it on both ſides with common field ſtones; over which be th 
in a 


laid a covering of flagg ſtones, leaving a vent hole open under 
the center of his ſtack, to let up the wind into it. This vente be 


hole, like the reſt of his pipe, might be about nine inches wide, diltre 
And having dreſicd down the earth, that was thrown out of din © 
now 


his trench over the flagg coverings, and into any hollow places 
around him, his oak: was done for the time. Aguainlt the the g 
barveſt ſeaſon'Thomas gathered a good bundle of ſmall {t-cs, WM bis o 
or tous, which h- laid up to dry, and be ready for uſe, When them. 
he hegins to build his ſtack, he ſets up his bundle of rods able 


over the center vent-hole, ipreading them a little below, that WW cet 
the? in th 
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key may ſtand firm; and tying them looſely above, by a wi- 
by, or thumb rope of ſtraw. Around this bundle, he builds 
his ſtack to what circumference he pleaſes ; and at laſt above 
i, to what height he pleaſes. And when it is finiſhed, he is 
it eaſe with reſpect to ſo much. 

By this triſling expence, ſcarce above two days labour of 
his own hands, does this ingenious man ſecure his corns 
in the yard againſt all poſſible danger. For his logie from 
the outſide draws the air ſo ſtrongly, if the wind is near that 
quarter, that he fears no danger from heating in the ſtacks. 
Nor, zdly, does he run half the hazard in the fields, that his 
neighbours do, by keeping out their corns a long time to win 
them; for he dares to put in his, if cut dry, much fooner than 
they can with ſafety venture theirs. And, laſtiy, which is ſtiil 
more notable, he makes uſe of his logie and funnel pipe, for 
the capital purpoſe of the pillared ſtedd ings above deſcribed. 
For if he ſuſpects that any of his ſtacks are infeſted with mice, 
he dq ſlodges and deſtroys them in an hour, or fo, at almoſt no 
expence at all. Whenever he finds that the wind anſwers 
him, he carries out a ſhovel full of hot cinders, and having 
placed them in the logie, or mouth of his funnel, he only 
ſtrows upon them a little bruiſed brimſtone. This in a little 
time, begins to ſhow its effects throughout the whole ſtack ; 
ſo that, by applying his ear to any fide of it, he can hear with- 
in a ruſtleſs noiſe, attended with a cheeping cry, which ſhew 
the whole mice to be in motion, and, at the fame time, in 
liſtreſs from the very air they breathe. Aſter this they be- 
gin to ſer out their heads for a gulp of freſh air; and may 
now be ſeen by an attentive eye. Thomas goes round with 
the grey plaid about him, and contemplates the eſſects of 
his own ingenuity, with peculiar pleaſure z for he expects 
them, and looks for them. At laſt the mice being no longer 
able to endure the ſtench within purſuing them, are for- 
ce to deſert their winter habitations; and ſo drop down 
in their preſent ſickly and feeble ilate, an eaſy prey to 

the 
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the dog and cat, who are both of them taught to watch any 
deſtroy them, on ſuch occaſions. 

All this is moſt natural, and when told with ſimplicity by 
the man himſelf, can ſcarce admit a doubt. Thomas add; 
ſarther, that this ſcheme is much more effectual to all hi 
purpoſes, in a pretty large and eloſs built ſtack, than in a very 
ſmall and locſe built one: becauſe, when the ſtack is of little 
compaſs, and not preſſed ſufficiently together by its weight, the 
air ſinds, more eaſily and readily, ſome vent for itſelf near the 
bottom, through which it eſcapes, without paſſing throughthe 
whole ſtuff, and ſo producing all its deſigned effects. Where. 
as, in a greater and more compact body of corn, the air is ob. 
liged to find its way through every ſmall ſpace between the 
ſtraws, betore it can get out. This too is abundantly natur 
and obvious. Inſtead then of doubting the facts, as ſome at 
a diſtance may incline to do, or of deſpiſing the efforts of geni- 
us, as ſome neighbours may do, who cannot doubt the facts, 
we ought all to be ready to make a fair trial before we de- 
cide againſt the meaſure : and the rather that, while our 
own intereſt is at ſtake, the experiment can coſt us no- 
thing. | 

Home will perhaps object, that their barn-yards are not con- 
renient ſor ſuch experiments. For example, they may think 
them not ſufficiently raiſed, not expoſed to the weſt wind, 
which is the trade wind of this country; or that they are ro 
cloſs on all hands, to receive any benefit from ſuch trials. But 
none of theſe. difficulties appear to me unſurmountable. Sup. 
poſe the barn-yard were not above the level of the neighbour: 
ing grounds, the air pipe might be built, if of ſtone, above the 
furface itſelf; or a rhone of wood could be made for the pur. 
poſe, communicating with the center;, and it might be either 
laid on the ground, or two feet above it among the ſtuff, in 
order to catch the wind the better. If the ſtack-yard declines 
to the north, or eaſt, a trench caſt in any of theſe directions 


would certainly anſwer the purpoſe, nearly as well as one te 
: | the 


11 


and ge welt or ſouth. For if the wind is not ſo violent in ſuch 
ürections, it is generally harder, and more drying in its na- 
7 by ue. Laſt of all, if the barn-yard is too cloſs fenced, it muſt, 
adds WY xt any rate, be very bad for the purpoſe of keeping victual; 
bis 4crefore it ſhould be laid more open: and the ſituation muſt 
very indeed have been at firſt ill choſen, if it does not afford a proper 
little Wi opening on ſome fide. But not to ſtay on ſuch particulars, 
» the Wi ; willing mind will conquer the difficulties of any ſituation 
r the Wl whatever. 
hthe The ſame principles and works will apply to a barn-mow, 
here - s to a ſtack in the yard; and will doubtleſs have the ſame 
effect. A little paſſage might eaſily be made through the 
foundation for the back mow, at the time of building; the 
fore mow may be ſupplied with air from the open ſpace be- 
tween the doors, by a ſmall wooden rhone placed on the floor, 
or at what heighth above it may ſeem neceſſary : or, laſt of all, 
either of theſe may be ſupplied, by placing a triangular rhone 
in the three cornered windows, commonly made in country 
barns. If the air is conveyed by theſe, three or four feet with- 
in the body of the mow, it will anſwer the purpoſe, when the 
mow 1s rightly built, or has any opening for the air to aſcend 
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t con- y. A friend of mine has contrived ſomewhat of this kind; 
think but he carries his rhone, or conveyance, acrols the barn, from 
wind, Wi vindow to window, with openings to let out the air in its paſ- 
re roo Wi age. My opinion was, that he would be better to have no 
s. But WM communication from air hole to air hole, for thus the wind 


Sup- WI vas apt to paſs through too rapidly for any great effect; but 
hooure WE it be meant to force it up through the whole maſs of ſtuff, it 
ve the Wi would be better for him to cut out five or fix feet from the 


e pur. =iddle of his rhone, that the piece at each fide might termi- 

either ¶ rate in the ſolid mow, or near any ſmall vent upwards. Then 
ff, in Wn whatever fide the wind blew, it would be forced to aſcend, 
eclines I ind to find its way through ſome part of the maſs. The 
tions, ¶ piece cut out might be better employed elſewhere. 

one to 


5 Air 
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Air holes in barn walls are certainly uſeſul in {y, 
meaſure, without any additional improvement. But ag they 
ſtand at preſent, their uſe is very ſmall ; for when the moy he. 


the 
bart 
auI 


gins to ſubſide, as all mows do through time, it naturally 4 
cloſes up its own pores and interſtices, fo that little air can he . 
admitted to the center, where it begins to heat, and needs it te | 
moſt. Add to this, the more damp the corn is, and the * 
greater its danger of heating, the weightier is it, and the re:. "0 
dier to ſink and clap together, which muſt in courſe haſten TT 
and increaſe its deceaſe. Laſt of all, the very ſinking and * 
contraction of the mow looſens it in ſome meaſure from the rand 
walls, leaving a ſmall ſpace between them and the corn, into Ty 
which the air, admitted by the bara windows, enters ; and * 
round which it circulates, without penetrating the corn itielf, bade 
From all which views of the caſe, air holes, as they ſtand t. et 
pri ſent, are not fo uſeful as they might be made. But if the "OM 
air admitted by them was conveyed, by means of a wooden wh 
rhone, or a little bruſh-wood, two, three, or four feet, within ning 
the body of the mow, where the real danger is, it might do . 
the molt effeQual ſervice to heating, or already heated corn. I? 
There is nothing to hinder theſe four or five feet rhons c Tk 
be laid in ſlacks of any ſize, at the building of them, on di- kram 
ferent ſides, and at different heights, and to what number, eye as 
and indeed of what greater lengths the farmer ſees neediul, get 
If ſuch implements of huſbandry were in common ule, and may b 
prepared for the purpoſe, I ſhould not be ſurprized to her de 


the ſtack builder calling for them, when he was laying on ende 
waggon-load of his greeneſt or dampeſt corn 'Their obvious _ 
advantages would ſoon recommend them to every body. em, 
Obſerve, that one homeward grown fir- tree from a ſhilling» 
to eighteen pence price, ſawed into boards an inch thich b. :. 
and cut into proper lengths and breadths, would ſerve all thei. 1 
purpoſes of an ordinary barn and yard. They might be three vil 
cornered in their form, and ſcarce above three or ſour inches 


in their ſides, And what is the expence in compariſen * 
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te riſk yearly run, and the damage often ſuftained, in both 
um and yard? Nay, what is it in comparilon ot Lac wi aud 
aaxicty occaſioned by ſuch accidents ? 

Further, my opinion concerning the management of theſe 
hones, and of all other air pipes or funnels, is this, that they 
hould be ſhut up for eight or ten days, and perhaps more, after 
the ſtack or mow is built, till the heat begins to ſhew itſelf 
on the end of the hand- ſtaves, for heat itſelf, when kept in due 
hounds, is an excellent drier. When the heat begins to be 
felt by drawing out one of the hand-ſtaves, and we may judge 
from thence, thac the air within is beginning to rarity and ex- 
pand itſelf 3 then is the critical time of opening the holes, 
ind admitting the cold air into the mow or ſtack : for at that 
tme the vacuum, ſo to ſpeak, occaſioned by rarifaction and 
ſudden condenſation, will attract and draw the freſh air, like 
z well going chimney, over a well kindled fire. This freſh 
recruit of air again, mixing with the moiſt and warm vapour 
within, will in time alſo be expanded and rarified ; and ſo car- 
ning the vapour along with it, will eſcape through every 
pore and interſtice of the ſtuff, into the open air, till nothing 
is left behind but cool air, And if the ſtack, or mow, was 
in very bad condition, by being ſuffered to heat too much, the 
ſteam, as 1s common in ſuch caſes, will be even viſible tothe 
fe as it flies off. This is the philoſophical account, which I 
rare to Thomas Orr and others, of the effect. The language 
may be ſtrange to common farmers ; but the reaſoning is juſt, 
and experience will incline ſuch reaſonable minds as have at- 
tended to the eff-Ct, to believe it will hold, though the lan- 


bvious guage in which it is expreſſed, may not be fo familiar to 
4 them, or the properties of air be not underſtood. If the far- 
"1 mer makes the trial, I could wiſh he would ſuffer the heat to 
thick, 


de ſenſibly felt before his trail, that he may be convinced of 
e change that muſt happen On the other hand, I hope 
de will not ſuffer the heat to increaſe too much, or to conti- 
nue 
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8 hi -holes, and gives his 
1 before he opens his vent holes, | 
pn ies refreſhment. And this is all the caution 


the point. ; | 
7 * . methods for preſerving victual were tried, 


and the farmer were well provided with every 22 neceſſa 
before-hand, that the trial might be chorough * made; 3 am 
convinced, that much of the corns, which in - ap Ire 
loſt, or ſpoiled, might be preſerved perfectly ſound, for the 
| f man or beaſt. If this were the caſe, the farmer could 

uſe o be in hazard of loſing his next years crop, by ſowing 
— much browned at the ends by TOS | 6 
calamity that is but too often, and leverely felt by . e wh p 

ſluggard ; while, from the ſame circumſtance, . 5 e 
farmer is ſometimes obliged to . his = rn og ere ig 

I r that expence . 

* ad L — - yet, of buildin g ſacks or mom 
for their preſervation from heating. If no air 3 is 5 
ried up the middle of either, it would be certain 7 _= aj 
to ſet a great deal of the corn upon one end, ba t ; place g 
ſuch funnels; that is, ſetting the ſtale a new, a "3 Nan. 
ſtale, and ſo on, another above that, till the ſtac or = x 
brought near the top. What is further neceflary wh 1 
preſerve ſtacks from wet weather, will be mentioned on 
next particular of this period. 


To be concluded in cur next. ] 
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** of Manures Aſhes — Font Sea-weed or Ware—Shells 


—egetables in an entire ſtate, or ſown for Manure— 
Water Compound Dunghills— Such Manures as cannot 
be obtained in large quantities. 
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; Of Aſhes. 


HES contain a large proportion of falt ; they attract 
acids more violently than any other thing as yet known, 
ut they ſoon loſe their virtue. 
The effects of Aſhes will then be of the ſame kind with 
me. But as aſhes contain ſalt, their operation will be more 
aden; as they attract acids with greater violence, and ſooner 
oe their virtue, their operation will be more violent, and 
ner over. This is confirmed by experience. The firſt 
wp, after land is manured with aſhes, is commonly very 
uuriant, and the ſecond crop exhauſts almoſt the whole of 
heir virtues, | 

A; the effects of aſhes are ſudden and violent, they ſhould 
| applied in very ſmall quantities ; and as they operate in the 
me way with lime, they ſhould not be applicd to land ex- 
aid by lime or marle; ſhould not be followed by thele, 
repeated. 
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Here it is proper to conſider the burning of turf as a 
Mute. 


N* NII. Ecee Turf 
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Turf is compoſed chiefly of vegetables; that which remaing ni 


then after burning, mult be of the ſame nature with aſhes ol 
To theſe the fertility communicated to the ſoil is chiefly oy. 
ing. It is found from experience, that in proportion to the v. 


number ot roots contained in the turt, the burning turns out fot 
to advantage; and iheretore land, with a tough ſward of eral the 
upon it, is 1ecommended as the kind moit proper for bewng WO 


improved in thi- manner. in 
The heat which part of the ſoil receives from burning the Our 
dur 


heaps of turf, is ſuppoſ-d to contribute to its fertility: but his 


can have little influence, except to deſtroy any teeds or roots Ing 
of weeds that may be in the land. * 
In burning the turf, care muſt be taken to cover the heaps * 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fire from breaking out in- but 
to flame. Where this happens, it is obſerved, that the aſh * 
loſe part of their virtue, and that the parts of the field manur. * 
ed by them are not ſo much enriched as the other par _ 
are by the heaps of turf that are burned without flame, * 
It is natural to think, that the earth of the turf, when proper. - 
ly piled up, will retain the oils of the vegetables, and preyent o 
them from aſcending into the air in ſmoke and flame, atk 
This makes ſome difference betwixt the manuring by bum. _ 
ing and the manuring by aſhes. However, as the oils con * 
tained in burned turf are in very ſmall quantities, we maj — 
well ſuppoſe, thai they will ſoon be exhauſted by the falts the a 
and therefore, though the effects of burning may be mot expen 
violent, yet will be equally ſudden, and as ſoon over. 
To prevent burnt land from being*exhauſted, one crop only 
or two at moſt, ſhould be taken, and then turned into gral Soc 
for paſture. If a little dung is added after the firſt crop, ii uſed b 
fertility will be the longer preſerved. it is n 
A late writer pretenis to point out a method, by which pod It e 


land treated in this manner ray be enriched for many year pound 

and which, he ys, was a ſ-cret before The method bg the roc 

points out is, to dung the tecond year after burning. It read 
L 


1 


Be -, us 
zt to be doubted, that the aſhes, having the vegetable food 


Naing 
ſhes, af the dung to work upon, will have a better effect, and ex- 
ow. hault the foil much leſs than when there is no dung mixed 
o the with it. If the laying on of the dung is delayed till the 
18 our fourth year, ſays our author, it will have no effect If the 
grals the truth of this was atcertained by repeated experim-n's, we 
being would be obliged to acknowledge that dung does not operate 
in the manner we have de ſcribed. But it is probable, that 
I our author meant no more by this, than that the laying on of 
by dung the ſecond year is by far more advantageous than delay- 
* ing it till the fourth Dung, as has been obſerved, has every 
property of a manure z not only enlarges the vegetable paſture, 
hea and fits the vegetable food for bcing uourilhment to plants, 
9 „ but alſo contains this vegetable food in itſelf ; and therefore, 
BAT it it is laid on in a proper manner, and in ſufficient quantitics, 
* will enrich land, whatever is its kind, or in Whatever manner 
* exhauſted. Our author ſays, that the applying marle inſtzad 
Ani of dung will have the ſame effect. What he tays will indeed 
* nther hold true of marle than of dung. Land exhauited by 


burning will not be recovered by marie, for they operate much 


reyent . ; : 

in the ſame way. It the marle is applied betore the land is 

* exhauſted, it will preſerve it ſome time by the power it com- 

* municates of attracting the vegetable food from the air. It is 


more than probable, however, that all the benefit ariſing trom 


fe MI . . 2 
be application of marle in this manner would not anſwer the 


ſalts 


tx pence. 
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Of Soot. 
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Soot cannot be procured in ſuch large quantities as to be 
uſed by itſelf, excepting in the neighbourhood of large cities; 
it is needleſs therefore to inſiſt much upon it, 

It contains oil, ſalt, and earth. Theſe, it ſeems, are com- 
pounded in ſuch a manner as to be ready to be conveyes into 
the roots of plants by water. For the effects of foot, when 
ſpread upon the ſurface, are diſcovered immediately after the 

firſt 
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firſt rain. It promotes vegetation in the ſame manner 29 
dung or ſhell marle. It encreaſes the food of plants by the 
ingredients of the vegetable food which it contains. Jt en- 
larges the paſture of plants, enables the ſoil to attract the ye. 
getable food from the air, and prepares it ſor entering the 
roots of plants by the ſalt that it contains, which is of the al. 
koline kind, attracts and ferments with acids, and attracts and 
diſſolves oils 

As it contains great plenty of vegetable food, and as jt; 
eſſects are ſudden, it muſt be laid on in very ſmall quantities, 
Sowinz it in the ſpring on winter-corn or graſs, ſeems ty 
be rhe moſt proper way of uſing it. 


When the quantity laid on is but ſmall, and its effects ſud. * 
den, it cannot he ſuppoſed to laſt long. Its virtues are com- may 
monly exhauſted by one crop. q 

When its effects are over, the ſoil is left in the ſame ſitua. br 
tion as before it wa- laid on, not exhauſted of its vegetable bent 
ſood as by lime or aſnes; and therefore it may be repeated; the { 
or it may be followed by theſe manures, as it is very prope; have 
to be applied io land that is exhauſted by them. geot 

Of Sca-weed or Ware. * 


All the plants that grow upon the rocks within reach of the ted 
ſea are good manures. 'Thole that grow upon the rocks that ent 
are alwoſt always covered by the water, are the richeſt. ed w 

Some kinds ot ſea-weed are burnt for kelp. This, it is WM who: 
thought, turns out to greater advantage than uſing them enge 
manures. The belt kinds for manures cannot be reached, as WM But it 
their roots are almoſt always below water: but they are fre- be gr 
quently driven aſhore by the fea. A conſiderable quantiy Nied 
of them may always he cxpected on the ſhore in the neigh- Wi © Vet 
bourhood of the rocks where they grow, when a ſpring tide, edly a 

heavy rain, and a high ſwelling ſea, all happen at the fame _ 
time. The ſpring-tide expoſes their roots to the air, the “ Mir 


freſh water falling in rain, looſes the roots, and the high ſwel. 
ling 
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ling ſea tears them up. Sometimes the tide carries them to 
a conſiderable diſtance, 

They are of a ſoft pulpy nature, eaſily diſſolve, and ſoon 
outrefy ; and they contain oil, falt, and earth. They muſt 
promote vegetation therefore in the ſame manner as dung or 
100ts 

Their effects are ſooner over than thoſe of dung mixed with 
egetables from a dunghill ; for they ſooner difſolve and ſoon- 
er putrefy. 

They may be applied to ſoil in any ſituation, and are very 
proper for land that is exhauſted by lime or aſhes. 
| When their effects are over, the land is in no worſe a ſitua- 
ton than before they were applied, and any kind of manure 
may be applied after them, | 

They oftener they are applied, the land becomes the richer; 
for the earth of which they are compounded, is of the abſor- 
bent kind. This is confirmed by experience. The lands near 
the ſhores, where theſe ſea-weeds are in greateſt plenty, and 
bare been long uſed as manures, are amongſt the richeſt in 
Scotland, and have been kept almoſt conſtantly in tillage. 

They are preferable to dung in this reſpect, that they do not 
produce ſuch a quantity of weeds. Every perſon that has 
ated theſe manures, knows, that weeds do not appear in ſuch 
plenty upon land manured with ſea weed, as upon land manur- 
d with dung. This ſeems to confirm the opinion of thoſe 
whoafſert, that the great quantity of weeds that appear upon 
dunged land, are produced by ſeeds mixed with the dung. 
But it is ſubmitted, whether this difference is not owing to 
the great quantity of ſalts contained in the ſea-wecd and ap- 
Pied with it, which at firſt deſtroys ſome of the ſeeds and roots 
of weeds. Salt, applied in too large a quantity, is undoubt- 
ly a poiſon to many plants. According to Mr Tull's ex- 
periments a ſmall quantity of ſalt- water deſtroyed a plant 


mint. It is obſerved likewiſe, when any graſs upon the 
ſhore 
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thore is overflowed by a ſpring-tide, it withers away in a few th 
days, and does not recover till it gets a plentiful thower 
Then indeed, by the frethneſs of its verdure, it is diſtinguiſheq 
from the graſs that was not overflowed by the ſalt- water, 


That it is the ſalt in the water that deltroys the plants, is oby;. h 
ous: for the ſame quantity of freſh water would have had ng fot 
ſuch eſſect. And it is probable, that the oils attracted by the n. 
ſalts, and carried down by the rain, is the caule of their teco. for 
very. dia 
| Of Shells. | 
In many places, particulariy near the ſea-ſhore, broken ſhell A 
are found in beds. Theſe are uſed by tome as a manure, = 
They ferment with acids, and, like other animal ſubitances * 
contain oil, ſalt, and earth. The oil and falt are not in ” 
great quantities in proportion to the earth, and they take a : 4 
long time in diſſolving. BY 
Their operation muſt be of the ſame kind with that of WM * 
fhell marle, but ſlower and weaker. 
They make ſome addition to the vegetable food by the 


ingredients of this food of which they are compounded. They 
communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting this food from WW Feat 


the air; and they diſſolve it by the fairs which they contain 


and produce. And they increaſe the paſture of plants by 1 
their fermentation. | -h . 
They operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants + 
and preparing the vegetable food tor entering thetr roots. [hey MY ; 
are ſo long in diſſolving, that the quantity of oil communicated p 0 
in a ſeaſon muſt be ſmall in proportion to the ſalts which ihcy "AY 
produce. Though theſe are their principal operations, yet in - t 
them they are inferior to lime, marles, or aſhes, 4 
As they take a long time to diſſolve, and do not operate _= 
quickly, it is neceſſary to apply them in large quantities. For n _—_ 
without this their operations will ſcarcely be perceptible. 4 
For the ſame reaſon, it may be expected they wi!) con: 4 
z 


winue for a conſiderable time. They will continue till 
the 


C0083 
few the ſhells are wholly diſſolved, and all their oils exhaufted in 


ſhed As they operate chiefly by enlarging the paſture of plants, 


Aer, and fitting the vegetable food for entering their roots ; 
hs. they will in ſome degree exhauſt the land of its vegetable 
| ne food, though not ſo much as lime or aſhes do, as they com- 
the municate ſome oils to it in diſſolving. It is not propet there- 
eto. fore to apply them after lime or aſhes, to repeat them imme- 


diately, or apply lime and aſhes after them. 
If they arc taken up from below the ſurface, as muſt hap- 
pen moit commonly, it is propet to allow them to lye ſome 
hells time expoled to the air before they are plowed down. This 


will not only aſſiit their termentation, but will alſo promote 


8 8 their puuicfactiou. 

0 K As lime, when mixed with them, takes a very ſtrong band, 
* it is probable, hat the mixing them together in the application 
1 in ſome caies produce very good effects. 

at 0 

Of Vegetables in an entire ſlate, or ſown for Manure. 

y the ; . a 

They It is a practice in ſome places to ſow turnip, buck-wheat, 
* peaſe, &c. ou land, and, when grown up, to plow them down 
ks fur manures. 

a by | Theie may be called vegetables in an entire ſtate, to di- 

ſtiaguith them icom dung maue of putreficd vegetables; 

* though no vegetabic can ue a Manure till it is puirefied. 
1 alithy 


Ther As thele vege:avies receive their food from the foil on 
which they grow, it 1s natural to think, that when plowed 


icated 7 
be down, they do id more than reſtore what they have taken; 
yetin and therefore, that by this operation land cannot be rendered 


more fertile than before ; at leaſt cannot communicate ſuch a 
no quantity of vegetable food to it as may be done by frequent 
* plowinys. For the vegetables, though plowed down, are not 

| all preſerved ; a part of them being uncovered is blown away 
by the winds. Beſides, the plants while growing cover the ſur- 
lace, and prevent the vegetable food in the air from entering the 
foil, 
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ſoil. Whereas, when land is frequently plowed, none of it; 
vegetable food is exhauſted, and it is expoſed to receive all the 
benefits from the influence of the air. But, notwithſtanding 
this, ſome aſſert from experience, that a crop of ſuch vegeta- 
bles as thoſe mentioned, plowed down, render land more fer. 
tile, than frequent plowings without the application of manure, 

To account for this upon the principles eltabliſh ed, let the 
the following things be conſidered. 

The ſoil, manured by plowing down a crop of vegetables, 
receives all the vegetable food contained in the ſeed ſown; 
This quantity in peaſe and buck- wheat is not very inconfide- 
rable. The quantity in one grain is probably as much a8 
there is in a whole ſtalk after the ſeed is fully ripened. It i; 
obſerved, that plants, when cut green, exhauſt land of its ve. 
getable food, but in a very ſmall degree to what they do when 
allowed to carry feed. 

Some of the plants mentioned puſh down their roots below 
the reach of the plough, and bring up the vegetable food 
lodged there to the ſurface, Peaſe, turnip, clover, and other 
plants, puſh down their roots very far; and whatever vegeta- 
ble food they find, is ſucked up; and when they are plowed 
down, this vegetable food is lodged near the ſurface, and 
thereby the quantity within the paſture of ſome other plants, 
ſuch as wheat and barley, is increaſed. A late author makes 
a calculation of the quantity of vegetable food which clover in 
this manner communicates to land, and repreſents it as very 
conſiderable. In few places, the foil is fo deep as to have the 
vegetable food in great plenty beyond the reach of the plough; 
and thereſoree it is probable, that this author, in his calcula- 
tion, makes the quantity of this food brought near the ſurſace 
by clover much greater than it really is. However, it is cer- 
tain, that as plants puſh down their roots below the reach of 
the plough, they there find nouriſhment, which is communi- 
cated to their ſtems and leaves; and therefore, when theſe are 
plowed down, the quantity of vegetable tood near the ſurface 
is encreaſed, The 
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The covering of the ſurface ſeems to be an advantage ; for 
thereby the air in the ſoil, not having a free communication 
with the external air, becomes putrefied, by which a fermen- 
tation is raiſed, and the vegetable paſture enlarged. What- | 
ever is the cauſe of this fermentation, the fact itſelf is obvious. 
Every farmer knows, that when the ſoil has been covered for 
2 conſiderable time by a ſtrong crop of peaſe, or any other kind 
of corn laid down, and what is commonly called foaming 
though naturally hard and ſtiff, becomes mellow, ſoft, and 
free, and obviouſly in a ſtate of fermentation, It is probable, 
that this is occaſioned by the corruption of the air, or of the 
vater, which the covering of the ſurface prevents from being 
exhaled, 

To theſe things it may be added, that it is not impoſſible 
but the plants when growing may ſuck in the vegetable food 


ſrom the air in as great plenty as the foil would have done, 
though there had been no plants growing upon it. If plants 
have this faculty, conſidering what an immenſe ſurface is ex- 
poſed by them to the influence of the air, the quantity of ve- 
getable food acquired cannot be inconſiderable. 


Of Water. 
| Water has been conſidered as an impediment to vegetation ; 
it is now to be conſidered as a manure. 
It has already been obſerved, that rain-water contains ve- 
getable food. Chymiſts tell us, that it actually contains a 
large proportion of oil. If a quantity of it is therefore col- 


ected and let in upon a field, it will leave upon it ſome of the 
vegetable food which it contains. 


It has been obſerved likewiſe, that when rain. falls in great 
quantities on land which has a conſiderable deſcent, in run- 
ning oll, it carries along with it ſome of the fineſt particles of 
the ſoil, and the vegetable food contained in them . If this 

ay water 

{© This appears likewiſe from the colour of the water, and the 
Wd which it Jeaves behind it in hollow places. 
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water then is let in upon a field, and allowed to ſettle, the land 

will receive from it not only all the vegetable food contain. ql 
ed in the rain, but alſo all that is contained ia the particles of A 
earth which it has carried off from other lands. 

This method of manuring land can be uſed on ſuch fie! 
only as ly on the ſides of rivers, and is proper only for {uc; 

as can be eaſily drained. 

In practiſing it, care muſt be taken that the water doc; 
not run over the field with violence, but ſo gently, that it may 
leave behind the mud which it contains. If the water is r. 
lowed to run over a field with violence, it is in danger of cr. 
rying off the vegetable food inſtead of giving it a ſupply. 

Land in graſs is tae molt proper for being manured in thi 
manner. The firmneſs of the ſurtace prevents any of the {oil 
from being carried off, and the graſs entangles the mud, and 
any vegetables that are in the water, and prevents them from 
getting away. . 

If the river made uſe of in this manner runs through fer- 
tile Jand, more benefit may be expected. Its waters after rain 
muſſ contain the greater plenty of vegetable food. 

"This operation ſhould be performed in the ſpring-ſeaſon. 
In that ſeaſon land in grats ſuffers leaſt from being overfloxcd, 
Lands being almoſt all plowed, the rain carries off the great ＋ 


eſt quantity of vegetable food; and in that ſeaſon it is ſaid like- * 
wiſe, that the rain - water contains the greateſt quantuy of oils N 
, cart 
In ſome places it is a practice, to iet clear water over land, p 
and: 


whether in gras or tillage. From this practice, it is ſaid, the Ju 

land receives gicat benefit dome kinds ot graſs plants Hol 
may require a greater proportion of waicr than ordinary t0 
promote their vchctæ ion, and may receive benefit from itus 
practice. Clear water, <fpecially if it comes immediate) 
fron prings, can ſcarcely have any other effect. It rault 
be acknowledged, however, that if water runs along a be 


of marle, or chalk, or lime: ſtone, it will acquire ſome of thei 
qualities 
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qualities 3 and, if let upon land, will operate in the ſame man- 
ner with theſe manures *, 


Of Compound Dunghills: 


The ordinary dunghills belonging to a farm, may be cal- 
ed compound dunghills. They are made up of the dung of 
different animals, of different kinds of ſtraw, and other ve- 
getable ſubſtances ; and they have frequently different animal 
ſubſtances in their compoſition, 

The dunghills which we propoſe here to treat of, are of a 
different kind, made up of earth, mixed with dung from an 
ordinary dunghill, lime, and other manures. 

Some perſons make dunghills of this kind, and are of opi- 
nion, that the dung and other manures, with which they are 
compounded, are thereby made to enrich a greater quantity of 
land, than if not mixed with earth; and, beſides, do not pro- 
duce the bad effects which ſometi mes are produced by dung, 
when taken directly from a dunghill, and laid upon land. 

It will not be amiſs, that we enquire into the advantages of 
this kind of dunghills ; which will be a means not only of re- 


commending them, but alſo of pointing out the moſt proper 
method of conſtructing them. 


The firſt thing to he enquired into is, the advantage ariſing 
from the mixing lime, marle, or other manures, with the 
earth and dung. Lime, as it is a diflolver of all vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances, when mixed with dung, will help to 
diſſolve it; and as it communicates an abſorbent power to 
earth, will enable the earth with which it is mixed to attract 
the vegetable food in greater plenty from the air. But in order 
to make it produce theſe effects, it is neceſſary to mix it with 
the dung and earth; for, if the lime is laid in a kind of Ara- 
tum, above the dung, and below the earth, it will abſorb the 


water 


* Lime-ſtone has the ſame qualities with lime; it attrats and 
ferments with acids, and produces ſalt. 
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water that falls upon the dunghill, and thereby will prevent the 
dung from receiving a ſuſſicient quantity of water to make it 
putreſy ; and will alſo occaſion ſuch a heat, as to burn the 
dung, and render it uſeleſs ; and, beſides, can have but little 
7nfluence in diſſolving the dung, and communicating to the 
earth its abſorbent quality If the lime is laid above the earth, 
and expoſed to the air, it will be attended with the ſame con- 
ſequences, it will abſorb the water; and though it will attract 
the vegetable ſood from the air, yet will be of no more uſe for 
this end, than if ſpread upon as much land as the ſurface of the 
dunghill extends to. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of marle, if uſed inſtead of lime. 
But, if marle 1s uſed inſtead of earth, it is probable that the 
compolt will become very rich, as the marle has a very ſtrong 
abſorbent quality, and would be greatly expoſed to the inſlu- 
ence of the air. A much ſmaller quantity than is uſed in the 
ordinary way, it is probable, would be found ſufficient, and its 
effects would be ſooner diſcovered. If this is tried, it will be 
neceſſary to carry the dung to the marle pit, and there form 
the dunghill ; for marle is ſo heavy a body, that it would be 
too expenſive to carry it firſt to the dunghill, and then to the 
field. 

The advantage of mixing dung with the earth is next to 
be conſidered. This, it is probable, is the principal advan- 
tage of the compound dunghilis, and that the advantages ariſ- 
ing from lime are but trifling. I hey are often made without 
lime, and their effect, it it ſaid, are equally good. 

Dung, in the ordinary dunghilis, has its vegetable food 
ſometimes waſhed away by rain, when it falls in large quan- 
| tities, Now, this is prevented by the earth in the compound 
dunghil), which abſorbs the water, and all the vegetable food 
which it carries from the dung, 

In the ordinary dunghilis, the dung on the ſurface, i: 
is generally ſuppoſed, lotes a part of its vegetable food, which 
is exhaled by the fun, or carried oft. by the wind. Ihis is 
| | preventeg 
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prevented by covering the dung with earth in the compound 
dunghill. 

But it is probable, that the compound dunghill receives its 
principal advantage from the earth being expoſed to the influ- 
ence of the air: and, if this is true, the more abſorbent that 
the earth is which is uſed, and the larger that the ſurface of 
the dunghill is, in proportion to its bulk and quantity of dung 
contained, it will be the richer. 

This directs us to the proper method of conſtructing it, to 
make it long and narrow, with as many diviſions in it as can 
be made conveniently ; for thereby a larger ſurface is expoſed 
in the ſame quantity, and the more vegetable food acquired. 

It is proper to obſerve further, that earth thould always be 
in the bottom of the dunghill, to receive any of the juices of 
the dung which the rain may carry downward ; that the dung 
ſhould be immediately covered with earth, to prevent the 
juices from being exhaled, or carried off ; and that the earth 
ſhould be expoſed for a conſiderable time, before any more 
dung is laid on, that ſo it may receive all the benefit from the 
ir which it is capable of, before it is covered. | 

This kind of dunghills is made with leaſt expence upon the 
field for which the dung is intended. The head-ridges are 
commonly high raiſed, by the turning of the ploughs upon 
them, and contain the richeſt earth in the field. Theſe 
ze very proper places for the dunghills. The earth is at hand, 


and can eaſily be thrown upon the dung. 
Thoſe that treat of dunghills of this kind, commonly recom- 


mend earth as oppoſite as poſſible to the nature of the ſoil upon 
which the dung is to be laid. They recommend clay for a light 
ſoil, and light earth for a clay foil. But theſe the far- 
mer cannot always command ; and beſides, though he can, 
vill frequently find it very expenſive to carry them. It is 
probable, that there is not ſo much in adapting the earth of 
the dunghill to the kind ot ſoil, as perſons at firſt ſight are apt 


o imagine, It is certain, that there cannot be ſo much in it 
as 
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| ab to anſwer the expence of leading earth. It is true, that, in 
many farms, there are different ſoils, and, therefore the dung 
may be carried to a ſoil different from the ſoil of the field for 
which it is intended; there the dunghill may be formed, and 
from thence carried tothe field. But ſtill this is an additional 
trouble and expence; and therefore this method is not to be 
followed, till, upon a compalauve trial, the advantages are 
found to do more than anſwer the expence. 

It is a practice in ſome parts in dcotland, to lay clay upon 
clay-land *- This practice, it is ſaid, ſueceeds very well; 
which mokes it probable, that it is not very material what kind 
of earth is uſed for the compound dunghill, provided it is of 
the abſorbent kind : and, theretore, the farmer need not he 
anxious about getting earth different from his ſoil, but may 
make his compound dunghull of ihe earth of the field whick 


he intends to manure. 


af ſuch Manures as cannot be obtained in large quantities, 


| 0 
Beſides the manures already treated of, there are a variety 4 
of other things that greatly promote vegetation ; the different 
parts of animals, ſuch as hair, wool, horn, ſkins, &c.; alſo I 
parts of plants, ſuch as ſaw-duſt, malt-duſt, rotten wood, bark, 
Kc. Theſe are all good manures. 'They promote vegetation in {er 
the far 
*The ſoil of the Carſe lands, upon the river Forth, is a very tif 5 
clay, and yet it is a general practice among the farmers of thoſe tho 
lands to dig clay in the ſummer ſeaſon, and mix with dung. This _ 
they ſay, turns to a very gcod account. It is probable, there- wi 
fore, that there is not much depends upon the kind of earth uſed ig _ 
the compound dunghills ; and that the principal advantage of thoſe * 
dunghills is the expoſing the earth to the influence of the att. * 
However, if the farmers that follow this practice could be prevziled "BY 


upon to try the earth of a head ridge, inſtead of digging clay, their * 
work would be done with much leis trouble, and at much lcls ex- , 
yenoe ; and the dun; hill, it is probable, would be as rich. 
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the fame way as dung z and their operations are flow or ſud- 
len, as they diſſolve with greater or leſs diſiculty. They may 
de uſed in all kinds of foil, as they contain vegetable food; 
and any kind of manures may be applied to land after their 
operation 1s over, 

Though they cannot be obtained in ſuch large quantities, 
as to be uſed by themſelves ; yet they ought not to be thrown 


away, but mixed with the dung in the dunghill. All of them, 


the animal manures in particular, will not only add to the ve- 
getable food in the dunghill, but alſo greatly promote its 
putrefaction. 


— — 
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4 Letter to the Weſt Country Farmers, concerning the Diffi- 
culties and Management of a bad Harveſt. Continued from 
No. XI. p. 574- 


of the methods of building, covering, and roping Stacks ; and 
the Proviſions neceſſary for theſe Operations. 


HE third branch of this laſt period of harveſt work, re- 
L lates to the covering ot ſtacks properly, in order to pre- 
ſerre them from external injury, and to the proviſion neceſ- | 
fary for that purpoſe. | 
Little needs to be ſaid to our welt country farmers, upon 
the method of covering and roping ſtacks. Their own me- 
thod, in both, ſeems to be commendable. Their miſmanage- 
ment is chicfly obſervable, in their being often unprovided 
with the materials requiſite for theſe operations, when they 
come to be needed; and, perhaps, in their want of care 
in building their ſtacks, ſo as to defend them effectually 
till th-ir covering is prepared. Something therefore ought to 
be ſaid to them upon theſe points; and after that, a few W ds 
ſhould ſerve with regard to the operations of covering and 
roping ſtacks, -! 
Now, 
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Now, there is nothing, I imagine, that ought to be mors 
ſtudied by the weſt country farmer, than to have by him at 
harveſt time, a good ſtock of old ſtraw ; drawn, and ready tor 
thatching his ſtacks, as ſoon as they are built. His rye-graſs, 
if he has any, comes early, yet affords him nothing to cover 
itſelf. His bog hay may fpare him a few ſpritts and ruſhes 
for itſelf ; and that is, perhaps, all that it will do; fo that, if 
he can ſpare nothing here, the ryegraſs muſt ſtand uncovered 
till it is black, and perhaps rotten half a foot deep above the eaf. 
ing: for the end of our ſummers, and the beginning of our 
harveſt quarters, are our wetteſt times round the whoce year, 
And as there is no poſſibility of our being provided, but from 
the ſpritts and ruſhes above-mentioned, againſt the harvelt it. 
ſelf : if there are no ſavings in theſe, every thing then put up 
muſt lie at the mercy of the weather, till it is provided by threſh- 
ing part of the crop itſelf: from this very circumſtance, I har: 
ſeen peaſe ſtacks in the utmoſt danger of being wholly ſpoiled 
by great rains, 

But to ſpeak preciſely to this point; it is not in a var 
able harveſt that the improvident farmer ſuffers moſt by wart 
of thatch- ſttaw. This can only be felt in the very beginning 
of ſuch a ſeaſon ; for bad weather gives the ſervants too much 
leiſure to provide whatever may be neceſſary. The want of 
thatch is commonly moſt hurtful in the very beſt haryelts, 
Then it is, that the farmer is hurried on with his work 
without; and truſting to the excellence of the weather, the 
preparation of thatch is delayed till all is gathered in, and all 


_ needing covering. If the farmer is not overtaken before thai, 


he has reaſon to expect that it cannot be long after it; yet the 
long continuance of good weather tends to enereaſe his pre- 
ſumption and ſecurity, and it is ten to one that he ſhall 
ſuffer at laſt : if he does, it muſt be moſt ſeverely, In paſſing 
a barn-yard, at Nether mains in Cuningham, ſometime about 
the end of October, in company with two country men, vr 
ebſerved a dozen good ſtacks all unthatched, and all as green 
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as a field in braird. We at firſt blamed the farmer's negli- 

ce; and one of the countrymen, to aggravate his fault, ob- 
ſerved that he had no excuſe, for wg had not for many years 
enjoyed ſo good a harveſt. The other, as I then thought, 
ery judiciouſly checked him; alledging, that the goodneſs of 
the harveſt weather might be the ſole cauſe of the man's ne- 


glect. Upon reflection, the apology ſeemed to be juſt, as 
well as kind; for the fact was, that moſt of the corns had that 
year ripened together, and the fine weather continuing, every 
man was hurried in cutting down and gathering in. At the 
concluſion of the work a deluge of rain fell out, and the wea· 
ther continued wet for ſeveral weeks. E his farmer, indeed, 
like many others, was at laſt drove into his darn to provide 
bis thatch; but, alas! he was alſo confined to it, till the grow- 
ing took place; which hurt him much, 2s it did many others 
mat year, who had been equally unprovident with himſelf. 


Circumſtances of this kind occurring ſhould alarm the far- 
mer, and guard him againſt an over-great confidence in the 
fineſt weather. It is a good maxim, Long foul, long fair; 
Long ſair, long foul. At the ſame time, what is more direct- 
ly to our point, all farmers, from ſuch occaſional ſurpriſes, 
ſhould be taught foreſight and diligence, in preſerving, or pro- 
riding the neceſſary covering for their victual, when it can 
be got in ſafe. 

Could not the farmer ſet apart all the ſtraw of late 
threſhed barley, f or thatching next year's Tacks? Perhaps it 
may be ſhortened a little; but no matter, it can be put on the 


cloſſer: for it will do, as we in the weſt ſeldom keep ſtacks 


over ſummer. We keep indeed too many cattle, which are 
partly ſtarved from want of both graſs and fodder. This cuſ- 
tom however makes us put a value on every ſtraw, My ad- 
vice is, therefore, adapted to our taſte and cuſtom : for the 
ſiraw of ſeed bear comes generally after foddering time; be- 
ſides we eſteem it of little uſe for cattle, when threthed earlier. 
For which reaſon, I am not even ſcrupulous of ſetting apart 
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for the enſuing harveſt, ſome of my earlieſt threſhed barley. 
ſtraw. For if | were not provided againſt the time of need, 
I ſh: uld think myſelf affronted if I had left a ruſh-buſh, or 
broom-know uncut, in all my poſſeſſion, It is true, ſuch 23 
have large farms in the weſt are ſeldom unprovided ; and in 
the eaſt, where they have corns of all kinds to threſh through 
ſummer, they ſcarce ever can be in want of thatch at harveſt 
time And what, | pray, would the caſt-country farmers ſay 
of our practice, did thy know that few of thoſe in the weſt, 
have a ſingle haf of laſt crop remaining, to put upon their 
ſtacks of the preſent crop; but that it mult be threthed out of 
itſelt, before the crop can be covered from the weather, 
Nieht they not «fk us, with all our oeconomy, M hat could be 
the diticrencc, in provid:ny our thaich from laſt crop, or from 
the prelent, hnce fuouer oi laiter every crop mult tuiniſh the 
quantity required tor a year? Might they not twit us with the 
oid proverb, I hat fince we will be taving, it is itil better to 
hain the bratid than the bott m? for without knowing what 
a bad winter may, require of us, we dip very deeply in that 
winter's proviſion, for the {traw that in harveſt is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſarꝭ to fccure the crop. 0 

But in regard that, after all that can be ſaid upon the ad- 
vantages of a proper foreſight and providence, with reſpect to 
our probable wants, many will be more or leſs unprovided 
when ihe demand comes upon them; our ½ Rule here s, 
IJ bat great cite b- taken in the building of ſtacks, eſpecialij 
above the eaſing, in crder to keep out the ram til; the thach 
can he provided, This is dong, as was hinted upon huiting, 
ficit, dy filling the heart well, and thereby ſloping the ourer 
ſheaves, ſo as o drain eff the wetneſs rea: :ly. This is an 


eaſy work above the ring-gang, where it is moſt ne dtul. B. 
lov: that it is more difficult, eſpecially if the ſtack is allowed 
to grow euch. Here the ſheave: on the outfice ſlide out, and 
both dis gu the fuilding, and endanger its falling without 
ſupporters. But a tight rope round tne ſtack, and an aCtire 
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band below, to beat in a theaf as ſoon as it flides out of its 
place, is the effectual remedy. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve here what will ſometimes 
happen, to wit, that the building of a ſtack may be interrupt- 
ed with rain, before it is half finiſhed ; which is not only dan- 
gerous to the corn laid out upon the field for compleating it, 
but particularly fo to the unfiniſhed ſtack. We paſs over at 
this time the danger in the field, as not to our preſent purpoſe ; 
and only take notice, that the common preſervation uſed for a 
ſtack in this condition is, to fil} up the heart as quickly as 
can be, with whatever corn is at hand, or on the way home- 
wards. After this, the workman gives the whole a cloſs co- 
rering of thatch ſheaves, to keep out the rain. But as this 
kind of covering 1s not always ready on ſuch occaſions ; fo, at 
the ſame time, when it is uſed, it is but an miufficient pro- 
tection under great and continuing rains. It were therefore to 
be wiſhed, hat we had in uſe both a better and more con- 
ſtunt ſecurity. : | 

I have heard that the farmers if Holland uſe a kind of 
timber roof, of a conic figure, fre the heads of their ſtacks 
which, being hung by the cop upon a triangle, can, by the 
means of pulleys, be drawn up, or let down at pleaſwe ; as 
the weather may either ſavour, or obſtruct their work. Our 
countrymen who have ſeen them, call then: Dutch barns : for 
the farmer can bui'd up heneath them, any ſmall quantity of 
his corn which he finds ready at the time, and letting down 
bis roof upon it, he can wait with patience till more of it can 
be got in. And this work he can repeat from time to tune, 
till tac ſtuck is compleated, and the roof fixed down upon it 
for goud, 

This is the only account of thoſe timber roofs, which I can 
2t preſent recollect; it being a long time fince I heard of them. 
And as 1 never ſaw one, nor do | remcmbei to have ſcen any 
detcription of them in the book upon tuſban-ry, 1 dare icarce 
venture to be more particulai n. ye, 1cit 4 feu’ m⁰ijEç;e n 

own 
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on late conjectures, for the informations of my friend, Neither 


for the ſame reaſons, can I judge preciſely of their advantages 
or diſadvantages. One however may preſume, that thoſe who 
uſe them find ſome benefit from them. But whether the ag. 
vantages of them are ſuperior, or rather additional, to what we 
enjoy from our own barns; or if they are only ſupplemental, 
in making up for the want of ſuch barns as we have, I cannot 
at preſent pretend to determine. In the mean time the diffe- 
rence between theſe two circumſtances is important. I ſhould 
therefore think, that the public would be indebted to any man 
better informed, for an accurate account of their conſtruQtion 
and advantages. 

After all, if any of our farmers inclines to try his genius, 
upon the imperfect hints above given, he might uſe at a ſmall 
expence, the common fir of the country, both for his triangle 
and cover: and if he gave his ſtacks, and alſo the conic covers 
a ſquare form, the trouble and expence of the workmanſhip 
would be leſs, and the frame it elt gore firm than the circular 
form adaptad to the common ſound iure of our ſtacks, If 
the farmer does not chuſe e triangle and pulleys, the cover 
muſt be made in ſuch pieces us can be put together with hands, 
when it is to be uſed. Or, if theſe pieces ſhould be too hez- 
vy, and in windy weather become unmanageable ; the frame 
of them only might be made of wood, and be covered when 
uſod, with fo;ne coarſe wax- cloth, or oil - cioa h, ſhaped for one 
ficie of the cone. And, it the top of the cone was precilely 
a right angle, any two quarters put together by the baſe, would 
make a ſquaie winno-cioath, when not in immediate ule as 2 
cover. Ine tult of thefe with the triangle and pulleys will 
be che moſt manageable, if its expence does not affright the 
farmer. Lattly, it the farmer pleaſes, a ſimple wax cloth 
could be ſhaped to that ki::d of head which any ſtack builder 
would chuſe to leave upon his work, were he like to be over 


taken with rain. This could eaſily be thrown over it, and il 
a {mall weight were — to each corner, in order te 


ſtretck 
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Fretch the cloth properly, the rain would run off it more eaſily, 
and the wind might not be able to raiſe it frem its place. 
Hearing that ſome of my ingenious neighbours were delibe- 
rating about theſe temporary coverings, I have thrown out 
the foregoing hints into their view, merely as materials for 
their own thoughts; h ping to hear ſoon of ſome contrivance 
that will remedy the inconveniencies of which they have 
complained theſe two years paſt, 

2dly, The builder ſhould endeavour to lay all his outſide 
ſheaves ſo cloſe together, that no vacancy or even flackneſs 
be left in the whole round, to admit the rain. Above the 
eaſing it is common to ſpread the bottoms a little, by which 
their heads are kept more erect, and the vacancies below are 
better covered. 

If before the thatch is prepared, the ſtack ſhall ſuffer from 
great rains, which threaten a continuance, and the farmer 
would wiſh to have it protected; inſtead of a cloſs thatching 
with ſtraw, would in this caſe adviſe a broom covering, where 
it can be eaſily had. For, if the root ends of the- branches 
were a little ſharpened, ſo that they could be eaſily thruſt in- 
to the ſtack, this work could be done at any time, without 
waiting till it was dried on the outſide: becauſe, whilſt the 
broom is a ſufficient protection againſt ſucceeding rains, it 
aimits alſo a tufficient quantity of air among its branches, to 
dry up the former wetneſs from the ſheave bottoms. I once. 
ſaved a peaſe ſtack, by putting on this covering in the middle 
of a thunder ſhower, of ſome hours duration. The ſtack had 
been juſt put up when it began ; it was therefore ſo looſe in its 


texture, that we were ſoon obliged to cover it with winnow 
cloths, leaſt the rain ſhould ſink into its center: and we only 
rentured at a time, to uncover half a yard breadth, immediate- 
ly hetore the thatchers, till they could put on the. brooom. 
Foreſeeing that I ſhould be ſcarce of thatch that year, (1753) 
bad for my own ſecurity brought home a fortnight before 
the ** a load of brooni, from a place at two miles diſtance. 


Had 
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Had I not been in poſſeſſion of it at the time mentioned, 1 
might have wholly loſt my peaſe ſtack; for the weather con. 
tinued wet and ſtormy for ſome time after. But as thingy 
happened, every ſheaf was preſerved ; and that without any 
inconvenience, except a wet ſkin to the ſervants z and without 
any expence to the maſter, hut a little of his dram bottle, 
which on ſuch occaſions ought not to be ſpared. 
3dly, He ſhould take care to leave no riſings, nor hollows 
in the line of the thatch gang, that is, from the eaſing to the 
neck of the top ſheaf For theſe purpoſes, after the ton ſheaf 
was put on, I have ſeen the ſtack-builder come down, and go 
round, to take a view of his work on all ſides; and then mount- 
ing his ladder, I have ſeen him give every part above the eaſ. 
ing a little hand dreſſing ; that is, pulling out the hollows, 
preſſing or heating in the riſings, filling up the vacant ſpaces, 
by ſpreading the bottoms of the neighbouring ſheaves; and 
laſtly, ſmoothing down the ſtarred pens of a ſheaf bot. 
tom, till he gave the whole the neatneſs of a well pulled hay- 
ſtack. This operation, the work of a few minutes, while 2 
hood ſheaf or a couple of ropes were a- making below, hath, be- 
ſides its neatnefs, theſe two advantages; 1/2, It needs leſs thatch; 
and 2dly, It will bear unhurt a conſiderable rain, till tha: 
little can be got and put on. Neither of which will be over- 
looked, under a weſtern ſcarcity, or in a weſtern climate. 
Our ſecond rule in covering ſtacks, is, to do it by thatch- 
ing. To ſhake on the ſtraw from the top of the ſtack, as 1s 
done in the eaſt, coſts perhaps leſs time. But it is neither 
neat nor workman like; nor is it ſo good a ſecurity in rainy 
weather, unleſs the quantity be greater than we could 
well ſpare: nor laſtly, can it be done to any purpoſe, but in a 
dead calm. At the fame time, while we blame the eaſt coun- 
try farmers in this particular, they are alſo intitled both to our 
apology and commendation. Their weather is ſo generally 
good, and their corns ſo generally clean at bottom, that they 
do not require the care Which ours do, Beſides, they build 
_— their 
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their ſtacks with ſo much more dexterity than we commonly 

do; that, with their other advantages of corn and climate, 
they need leſs covering, or leſs care in putting it on. I am 
dill, however, perſuaded, that thatching is much neater, and a 
better ſecurity in caſe of bad weather. Only obſerve, that in 
thatching ſtack, it is not proper to ſhorten the ſtoppel too 
much, by thruſting its head far into the ſtuff, Nor 18 it ne- 
ceflary to overlap greatly the heads of the under row, by the 
tails of that above it. The ſinking of the ſtacks through time, 
tends to overlap them more than at firſt they ſeemed to doz 
and likewiſe tends to faſten their heads, if they had any hold 
at all. At any rate, if they can be kept on till the croſs ropes 
are laid over them, theſe will keep them firm, though they had 
lutle other fattening. 

Aiter the thatch 1s put on, the next operation is to keep it 
on with ropes. Beſore we ſay any thing to this point, we 
would obſerve, that as the beſt ſtack ropes are made of ſpritts, 
and other coarle ſtuff drawn out of bog hay, ſuch as have this 
couvenience, ſhould provide themſelves in time. The ſpritts 
ſ:ould be drawn from the hay when it lies in the ſwath ; and 
being tied up in ſheaves, they ſhould be ſet up ſingle to dry; 
and when ſufficiently win, ſhould be kept in a dry place till 
needed, It this proviſion has been negleCted, ſmall oats may 
vethreſhed out to ſupply their place. I muſt however blame 
a want of attention and foreſight, in ſecuring even this trifling 
convenience, in a time of more leiſure. Hours are ſometimes 
loltin dewy mornings, before hay can be turned or ipread out. 
it would be profitable, if ſuch times were employed in drawing 
out the ſpritts and ruſhes, from the finer graſs, for the pur- 
poſes above-mentioned ; and the cattle would have more plea- 
ſure in eating the remainder. 

The ſirſt thing to be done towards the roping of ſtacks is, 
to put on ſo many upright ropes as are neceſſary to divide the 
Lack properly. A Rack may be quartered, by two ropes put 


round 
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round the neck of the hooding by the middle, and having their 
ends faſtened below the eaſing. Theſe ſerve to keep the hood. 
ing firm, and are put on before thatching. After the ſtack is 
thatched, theſe upright ropes ſerve, as a kind of warp, upon 
which a number of croſs ropes that lie horizontally are 
wrought, in order to keep the thatch firm and cloſs. It the 
ſtack is large, three or four ſuch upright ropes may be put on 
it, in proportion to its bulk. This done, the workman faſtens 
his circular ropes to one of the upright ropes, making uſe of 
his ſhorteſt neareſt the top. Theſe he carries round the ſtack, 
putting them about each of the upright ropes, in order to kee 10 
both firm in their places; and before he ſhifts his ladder, he In 
ſtrokes down the thatch that may be raiſed by the wind, or 
rufled by his work, that every part of it may lie neat and A 
ſtraight, when it is left. But in regard that the frequent ſhift. WY m. 
ing of the ladder, and the carrying it often round the ſtack, is 
both tedious and labourious, the farmer takes care, , That WW abe 
his upright ropes be not at ſo great a diſtance from each other; | 
but that he can reach from one to another, without coming 
down to ſhift his ladder. 2d/y, He faſtens as many of hi k 
croſs ropes at once as will finiſh the whole, at equal diſtances 1 q 
between the hood-ſheaf and eaſing, that he may carry all cf of 
them about with him together, and ſo compleat the work in p 
one round of the ladder ; which makes a great ſaving bothot * 
time and labour. When this work is done properly, the ropes 


reſemble a kind of net · work in one piece, which finks «qua oy 
down together, as the ſtack itſelf ſubſides. And if at a fort * 
night's diſtance the upright ropes were drawn gently down- I 
ward, fo as they could be ſtraitened a little by a new taitening . 

below, every inch of the circular ropes would he clots to the "It dc 
thatch, and keep it on firmly. Ihe fame ſtraitening of thc cool 
upright ropes may be repeated as there ſhall af erwaias be os WW ©"! 
caſion. The neateſt way of faſtening them below the caling = 
is, by tying them to a ſtrong circular rope placed there. was 
Merch 
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of the means of recovering heated Corns, either in mow er 


flack and the proviſien that may be made for rendering 
this an eaſy work. 


Though what hath been already ſaid upon the methods of 
keeping ſtuff cool, in ſtack or mow, he a ſufficient ſecurity to 
the farmer, if he will be inſtructed; yet in regard all are not 
provided with the conveniencies recommended, and many ne- 
rer will provide themſelves with any of them, chuſing rather 
to follow the beaten road, even though they ſhould mark 
themſelves out by their own ill ſucceſs and diſappointments. 
In regard alſo that, however negligent and confident ſuch far- 
mers may be, bad ſeaſons will happen, corns will be ſpoiled 
both in ſtacks and mows, and loſſes and misfortunes will be 
the conſequences to themſelves, and to the public; compaſſion 
to both inclines me to add a fourth particular to what is ſaid 
above. | 

It relates to the means of cooling, and recovering ſuch fluff 
as is begun to heat, and in danger of ſpoiling, &c. 

This calamity was remarkably the caſe in the high grounds 
laſt harveſt (1972). The long continuance of the froſt had 
deferred the plowing till near the end of March; the ſeaſon 
afterwards being cold and late, and the muir lands being na- 
turally ſo, all things ſeemed to concur in making the harveſt 
rery late alſo 3 and, therefore, peculiarly dangerous to graſſy 
corns 3 eſpecially conſidering the long continued wet weather 
in that ſeaſon. 

The common practice, when a barn mow heats, is, to throw 

it down betwixt the open doors, and letting it lie there till it 
cools, and can be put up again in its place. And when one 
can ſpare the room ſo long as it is needed, the work is eaſy; 
and, with a little patience and diſcretion, the cure may be ef- 
tectual. But, alas! in dangerous weather our barns are com- 
monly ſo crammed up, that there is either no room left at all; 
cke little that is, may be allotted for ſome bit of a field 
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not vet under cover; and perhaps in as much hazard with. 
our, as that within ſeems to be. If this remedy ſhould fail us, 
the next in common uſe is, to carry the heated corn out in- 
to the barn-yard and adjacent fields; where it muſt be ſet up, 
and ſtan till it is ſufficiently cooled and aired. It is eaſy to 
ſe-, tha this cannot be done without a conſiderable expence, 
both ot grain and labour ; and that every probable mean 
ſhould be tried, before it is done. And would men he but 


perſuaded by any arguments to think and provide before hang, 
ſuch a picture of diitreſs could be exhibited upon thoſe dan. 


gers, as would excite any mind, a degree above ſtupidity it. 
ſelf. Suppole, for example, the back mow were heated, 28 
well as th. ioremoſt , that the ſtacks in the barn- yard were 
ſuffering by the lame mistortune : ſuppoſe the weather fo bad 
that none of them ccuia be touched; and when a tolerable 
day came, ſuppoſe the {tuff without were needing ſuch alli. 
ancc, thut the farmer could not reſolve which he ſhould begin 
to: ſuppoſe him ſufficiently aſſured ot the loſs he muſt ſuſtain, 
by taking down, handling, and again putting up his corns ; {ut- 
ficiently apprized of his danger from a change of weather, and 
ſcarce daring to truſt any thing abroad for fear of it. And 
yet under all thoſe inconveniencies, contemplate him drove on 
by dire neceſſiiy, to undo all his former labours, to renew an 
expence already incurred, to expoſe himſelf to hazards from 
which he had but lately eſcaped, and to ſuffer the undoubted 
Jois cf what he thought perfectly ſafe. Contemplate the far- 
mer in this ſituation, and endeavour to conceive what his 
perplexity, diſtraction, and regret muſt be. Aſk him, what 
he would then give to have been at proper pains, with his 
barn, and barn-yard, in order to have effeCtually prevented 
his preſent diſtreſs ana inconvenience ? I dare fay there are 
few of you, who in this perplexed ſituation, would not give 
more money than what, if well beſtowed, according to tis 
above directions, would have afforded a ſufficient ſecurity, 0! 
an adequate remedy. J would willingly put theſe matters in 
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a ſtrong light to you, becauſe it is in the immediate feeling of 
auch diſtreſſes, or in the ſtrong impreſſion that can be made of 
them upon the mind, that one can know the value of a per- 
ſect ſecurity, or certain remedy. For when danger is over, 
we ſoon forget it, and therefore incline to baniſhithe fears of 
it; and with them all the care that may be neceſſary to pro- 
vide for it, againſt the time to come. In ſhort, we never 
think of paſt danger, till we are involved in a freſh one; and 
therefore are as unprepared for the laſt, as we were for the 
firſt. 

In the mean time, not to detain you too long upon an ar- 
gument, that like all other remedies may be unpleaſant, waiie 
highly neceſſary and ſalutary; allow me to obſerve, that if it 
be extremely troubleſome to carry out our heated corns into the 
freſh air, it is not very difficult to carry the freth air into the 
heated corn, did you once underſtand how it ſhould be done. 

Amongſt the reſt that ſuffered by heated corn in the year 
1772, my old acquaintance Thomas Orr was one: not indeed 
in his ſtack-yard, for that was ſufficiently ſecured by the lo- 
gies and funnels above deſcribed; it was in his barn, for which 
he was not ſo well provided. But, even there, did his fore- 
ſight and ingenuity fail him ? No; Thomas may be in dan- 
ger, but is not ſo often overtaken by it as ſome others. Let 
us hear then his own account of the matter; for his ſcheme 
ſeemed moſt ingenious, and was in every ſtep of it well di- 
geſted and prepared. Thomas ſuſpected his bara from the 
beginning, for he had eyes to ſce it, and was not d. ſpoſed to 
diſguiſe it to himſelf, under any fallacious hopes. Therctore, 
though he could not mend the matter at that time, in the 
micit of very bad weather, he took «very ſtep, that a wite man 
could take, to ſecure himſelf afterwards. Having an open 
lit in the wall, near he top of his gavel, in building his cow 
upon it, he uſed the following precautions. Firſt, He ſet one 
ſale above another, and ſo had his corn, eſpecially in the mid- 
dle, ſtanding all on one end; even at the ſides, and upon the 
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front of his mow, he ſtudied to give every ſheaf ſuch a lope, 


as pointed them all, as much as he conveniently could, to. 
wards the above mentioned flit, or opening. For he reaſoned 
juſtly, that when his mow heated, the warm air, as it aſcen- 
ded, would naturally take along the line of his ſtraw, towards 
the ſame place, and ſo get out by the vent hole. Thomas, 
however, did not wholly depend upon the building of his moy, 
though his method was rational and had been recommended 
Ly others. He knew he had hazarded much, as all his 
neighbours had done ; he therefore prepared himſelf for the 
' worſt; for he made uſe of all the ordinary means of know. 
ing the real ſtate of his mow, that 1s, by thruſting in at dif. 
ferent places, four or five hand-ſtaves, and by pulling them 
out at different times, he was able to judge by their warmth 
in his hand, where the heat was greateſt, and what progret; 
it was daily making. Finding, by thele trials, that the heat 
was aCtually begun, he then took an old gun-barrel, and be. 
ing a ſmith to his trade, he unſcrewed the dock, and took it 
out altogether. He next ſhaped for the muzzle a few wood- 
en pins, with ſhoulders upon each, that they might not £9 
too far into the barrel, nor ſtick too ſalt in it; and theſe pins 
he ſharpened to a point at their outer end, IIis delign by 
their points was, to thruſt the whole gun- barrel with eaſe into 
the mow, as far as he thought neceſſary : and then by draw. 
ing it a little backward, he thought that the ſhoulders of the 
pins, by taking hold of the croſs ſtraws, would aſſiſt him in 
diſlodging them from the muzzle, and ſo leave it quite open, 
ſor the outer air to pals freely through it, into the heart of the 
mow. Here again his reaſoning was at leaſt ſpecious : viz, 
That if the gun-barrel wanted altogether the pointed pins, 
the ends of the ſtraw would get into its muzzle when thruſt 
inward, and either cork it up wholly, or by their reſiſtance 
prevent its entrance, without a very great force, And on the 
other hand, if the pins wanted the ſhoulder, they might either 
go too far into the barrel, and flick too faſt in it, or even be 
otherwiſe 
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atherwiſe diſſicult to diſlodge. Laſt of all, Thomas having 
ready in his houſe a ſmall pair of hand-bellows in order to 
throw in the freſh air through the barrel, whenever he ſhould 
find it neceſſary z he thought himſelf prepared for the worſt, 
and therefore patiently waited till the mow was ſufficiently 
heated, that ſo the effects of his preparations might be perfect- 
ly aſcertained. Accordingly, in a few days, when the neigh- 
bours had begun to caſt out their heated corns, Thomas drew 
ſome of his hand- ſtaves, to ſee in what condition his own was; 
and finding their warmth fo great, that he could ſcarce hold 
in his hand the end of his poles, he inſtantly began his opera- 
tions. So, fixing one of his wooden pins into the muzzle, 
he thruſt his barrel into the hotteſt of his corn; then draw- 
ing it a little outwards, to diſengage the wood, he rolled a 
little tow round the noſe of the bellows, and twiſting it firm- 
ly into the dock end of the barrel, that no air might return 
that way, he began to blow : and, in one word, he continued 
blowing, till by drawing one of his neareſt hand-ſtaves, he 
ould feel the inner part of it perfectly cooled. This encou- 
raging his hopes, he drew the barrel from that place; and 
quickly filling the muzzle with another pin like the former, 
he thruſt all into another part of the mow, at ſome diſtance 
from his firſt hole; and blowing as before, he continued till 
he was again ſatisfied. And thus, by repeating theſe opera- 
tions again and again, in different places, he was in two hours 
time, perfectly convinced of his ſucceſs, For all his poles 
and hand ſtaves being quite cold and dry, he was ſenſiole 
that all the moiſt and warm vapour was fled. What indeed 
contributed a little to Thomas's conviction, and perhaps not 
a little to his ſatisfaCtion, was a viſit made him by one of his 
neighbours, during the courſe of his foregoing operations. 
This man, either informed ot Thomas's deſign, or ſuſpecting 
lome contrivance going on within, as he ſaw nothing going 
en without, that was neighbour-like, came to his barn; and 
obſerving as he paſt the end of it, that the fare, or ſteam of the 
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front of his mow, he ſtudied to give every ſheaf ſuch a flope, 


as pointed them all, as much as he conveniently could, to. 
wards the above-mentioned lit, or opening. For he reaſoned 


juſtly, that when his mow heated, the warm air, as it aſcen- 


ded, would naturally take along the line of his ſtraw, toward; 
the ſame place, and ſo get out by the vent hole. Thomas, 
however, did not wholly depend upon the building of his moy, 
though his method was rational and had been recommended 
by others. He knew he had hazarded much, as all his 
neighbours had done ; he therefore prepared himſelf for the 
worſt; for he made uſe of all the ordinary means of knoy- 
ing the real ſtate of his mow, that is, by thruſting in at dif. 
ferent places, four or five hand-ſtaves, and by pulling them 
out at different times, he was able to judge by their warmth 
in his hand, where the heat was greateſt, and what progrel 
it was daily making. Finding, by theſe trials, that the heat 
was aCtually begun, he then took an old gun-barrel, and be. 
ing a ſmith to his trade, he unſcrewed the dock, and took it 
out altogether. He next ſhaped for the muzzle a few wood- 
en pins, with ſhoulders upon each, that they might not go 
too ſar into the barrel, nor ſtick too ſalt in it; and theſe pins 
he ſharpencd to a point at their outer end, His deſign by 
their points was, to thruſt the whole gun-barrel with eaſe into 
the mow, as far as he thought neceſſary : and then by drav. 
ing it a little backward, he thought that the ſhoulders of the 
pins, by taking hold of the croſs ſtraws, would aſſiſt him in 
diſlodging them from the muzzle, and ſo leave it quite open, 
for the outer air to pals freely through it, into the heart of the 
mow. Here again his reaſoning was at leaſt ſpecious : viz. 
That if the gun-barrel wanted altogether the pointed pins, 
the ends of the ſtraw would get into its muzzle when thru 
inward, and either cork it up wholly, or by their reſiſtance 
prevent its entrance, without a very great force, And on the 
other hand, if the pins wanted the ſhoulder, they might either 
go too far into the barrel, and lick too faſt in it, or even be 
otherwile 
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«therwiſe diſſicult to diſlodge. Laſt of all, Thomas having 
ready in his houſe a ſmall pair of hand-bellows in order to 
throw in the freſh air through the barrel, whenever he ſhould 
find it neceſſary z he thought himſelf prepared for the worſt, 
and therefore patiently waited till the mow was ſufficiently 
heated, that ſo the effects of his preparations might be perfect- 
ly aſcertained. Accordingly, in a few days, when the neigh- 
bours had begun to caſt out their heated corns, Thomas drew 
ſome of his hand- ſtaves, to ſee in what condition his own was; 
and finding their warmth fo great, that he could ſcarce hold 
in his hand the end of his poles, he inſtantly began his opera- 
tions. So, fixing one of his wooden pins into the muzzle, 
he thruſt his barrel into the hotteſt of his corn; then draw- 
ing it a little outwards, to diſengage the wood, he rolled a 
little tow round the noſe of the bellows, and twiſting it firm- 
ly into the dock end of the barrel, that no air might return 
that way, he began to blow : and, in one word, he continued 
blowing, till by drawing one of his neareſt hand- ſtaves, he 
could feel the inner part of it perfectly cooled. This encou- 
raging his hopes, he drew the barrel from that place; and 
quickly filling the muzzle with another pin like the former, 
he thruſt all into another part of the mow, at ſome diſtance 
from his firſt hole; and blowing as before, he continued till 
he was again ſatisfied. And thus, by repeating theſe opera- 
tions again and again, in different places, he was in two hours 
time, perfectly convinced of his ſucceſs. For all his poles 
and hand ſtaves being quite cold and dry, he was ſenſfiole 
that all the moiſt and warm vapour was fled. What indeed 
contributed a little to Thomas's conviction, and perhaps not 
a little to his ſatisfaction, was a viſit made him by one of his 
neighbours, during the courſe of his foregoing operations. 
This man, either informed ot Thomas's deſign, or ſuſpecting 
lome contrivance going on within, as he ſaw nothing going 
en without, that was neighbour-like, came to his barn ; and 
obſerving as he paſt the end of it, that the fare, or ſteam of the 
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vapour, was coming out from the ſlit-hole in the gavel, like 
the ſmoke of kiln- drying, he told Thomas at entering, that if 
he had not ſuſpected what he was about, he would have ima. 
gined that he had laid ten bolls of corn upon a kiln-head 
within, and had put a good fire to the tail of it. Since the 
foregoing operations a more effeCtual experiment has been 
made upon the mow. It has been all threſhed out for uſe, 
and the owner declares to me, that he never had any in better 
condition than it was. Thomas, by way of anſwer to ſome 
compliment made upon his ingenuity, tells me that he is no 
wiſer than his neighbours ; but that he juſt thinks a little 
what he is going about, and how it ſhould be done. If they 
would but think a wee, he does not doubt but many of them 
would contrive things better than he.— Is not his ſentiment 
both modeſt and juſt,. —is it not full of inſtruction ? It is: 
for what is wanting to rational creatures, in the management 
of their ordinary affairs, but thought, or the exerciſe of their 
rational faculties about them ? 

Such was the ſucceſs of Thomas Orr's ingenious contri 
vance, all executed with his own hand, and the full effect of 
it ſeen in two hours or ſo. This no doubt ought to enhance 
its value, and recommend the trial to others. Indeed the 
whole of it ſeemed to me, from the beginning, to be planned 
out upon ſuch ſolid principles of reafon, and ſuch an accurate 
attention to circuuſtances, as could ſcarce fail of its effect. 1 
have therefore always encouraged Thomas to ſuch trials; and 
ſcarce ever had occaſion to correct him, if it was not with re- 
ſpeCt to ſome of the properties of air, which Thomas could not 
be ſuppoſed to know. I mean the effects of heat in rarifying 
it, and the effects of a vacuum occaſioned by rarifaction, in at- 
traCting the external cold air. But having already explained 
eurſelves on theſe points, pages 573. and 574. we ſhall not en- 
large upon then here. One however, from all that has been 
ſaid, may fafely :dvite farmers in one ſingle word, that if their 
barns and barn-yards are not accommodated with ſome of choſe 
proviſions 
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roviſions recommended on the ſecond head of this period, 
they ſhould at leaſt in threatening harveſts provide themſelves 
with a hand-bellows and a gun-barrel. If one has not a hand- 
bellows, a little more time might anſwer all its purpoſes. Or, 
if the gun-barrel be not at hand, a ſtick could be bored, or a 
ſmall rhone could be made, that could be laid in, and corked 
up, till the time required its uſe; or it could be thruſt in after- 
wards, wherever it was found needful. Theſe are portable 
conveniencies : they can be carried out into the harn- yard, 
and applied with equal ſuccels to a heated ſtack, as to a heated 
mow. And if a wile man can by any ſuch trifling convenien- 
cies, extricate himſelf from the dangers and difficulties above- 
mentioned, or relieve himſelf from the labours and perpicxi- 
ties there deſcribed, they are ſurely worth a little of his atcen- 
tion and care, 7% 

Few men have however imitated, or even hearkened to my 
friend Thomas, though he may be faid to have both 
ſought and found out many uſeful inventions. Thomas has 
plowed his land theſe ten years paſt, with two old mares, and 
aplow of his own contrivance, long before we got the Merſe, 
or Northumberland chain plow into this corner. He has of- 
ten defied his neighbours to make better work, or to produce 
better corn upon the like grounds ; yet I know not if, as yet, 
one man has tried the like, though he can have the wood, the 
iron, and workmanſhip at half the ordinary price. He is in- 
deed a philoſopher from native reflexion, and the powers of ge- 
nius; yet the ſimplicity of his looks, and aukwardneſs of his 
air, are too much againſt him, to gain him any general credit 
or leading with the bulk of men. It is too much the diſpoſi- 
tion of human nature to contemn alike, (if not more) what is 
above their comprehenſion, as what is below it. Hence all 
blockheads are the moſt cenſorious of ingenious men and mea- 
{ures ; being ſcarce able to approve any thing, but what is per- 
fectly vulgar, and beneath all notice. A fool is wiſer in his 


ewn conceit, than ten men that can render a reaſon, Beſides, 
foth 
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floth and inactivity hurt many, that are neither ſtupid nor in- 
capable. Hence men will ſtruggle through the whole of life, 
with yearly, nay, with daily inconveniencies and difficulties 
rather than beſtow one day's labour, or the price of it, to relieve 
themſelves from them for ever. Pride too, an high opinion 
of ourſelves, and a ſcornful contempt of others ; a prejudice 
alſo againſt new cuſtoms, and a bigotted attachment to old 
ones; all of them conſpire againſt inſtruction and improve. 
ment. Theſe have got into our worldly employments, as well 
as our religious concerns; and equally obſtruct the intereſts 
of this life, as they do thoſe of the life to come. Laſt of all, 
men who, animated by rivalſhips and interferings, will fight 
the world for a diſputed intereſt, and reckon themſelves ca- 
pitally injured if they loſe it, will yet neglect a thouſand op- 
portunities, by each of which, if duly improved, ten times the 
value may be ſaved or gained, The gradual improvements 
of an age, which are the gifts of providence, and the ſources 
of public eaſe and opulence, thoſe narrow minded and nar- 
row hearted men will deſpiſe; wrapt up in their own indo- 
lence, ignorance, and ſelf-ſufhciency, they will ſcarce pull 
their hands from their boſoms, to receive the offered bounty, 
that could make them rich or eaſy, wiſe or happy. None but 
the wiſe can be made much wiſer; for to him only that hath 
ſhall be given. Hence it is, that improvements of every kind, 
even thoſe of ſaving and ceconomy, the moſt obvious of any, 
go on but ſlowly ; and inſtead of encouragement, meet with 


neglect, or oppoſition, from the far greateſt number of man- 
kind. | 
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ARTICLE LXV. 


Aecount of an unſucceſsful Experiment of watering new 
[prung Clover with Salt Water. 


(In a letter from ARA rox to the Editor.] 


AVING juſt a few minutes leiſure, and being return- 
ed from the plough, by which I have been buſy horſe- 
hoeing ſome turnips, I deſign to write you a ſhort letter, con- 
cerning an experiment which I made laſt year, with ſca wa- 
ter, as a manure for young graſs ; and as there is no neceſſity 
for a long winded preamble, I ſhall introduce the ſubject of 
it, without ſo much as mentioning the propriety of commu- 
nicating the reſult of an experiment, which can be of no ſer- 
vice to others, but ſo far as it may caution them, againſt mak. 
ing the ſame trial to a great extent, and conſequently pre- 
vent them acquiring the ſame knowledge at a much dearer 
rate. 

Late in the ſpring of the year 1772, I ſowed ſome clover- 
ſced · It ſoon vegetated and aſſumed a very good appearance z 
retained its lively colour, and was in a very thriving way in 
the month of Auguſt, when the water was applyed. Upon 
the 19th and 21ſt of that month, the water was applyed in 
much the fame quantitys, as are uſually poured upon thirſty 
plants, to ſupply the want of rain. At this time it was calm, 
ſoft, rainy weather, and, without doubt, the moſt proper ſea- 
ſon for applying ſalts; but the bad effects of the water were 
diſcovered in a ſhort time. In a few days the plants were vi- 
ſibly in a decayed ſtate, at laſt they entirely diſappeared, while 
the part of the field unwatered continued ſreſh and goed, 
That corroſive, notwithſta n ding the freſh water, which doubt- 
Jeſs muſt be an antidote againſt its more violent and ſudden 
effects, thus deſtroyed, without the ſmalleſt exception, 
every plant upon which it had been poured, in the ſpace of 
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two weeks. Sea-ware produces the ſame effe& in propor- 
to the ſalts it contains; but there is not a more proper ma- 
nure for graſs, any time aſter it has been once cut, than this 
is, if Jayed on in a wet ſeaſon. I am, Sir, vs 

_ Eaſft-Lothian, Yours, &c, 
Auguſt 16th, 1773. ARAT OR. 


—— 
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An apology in behalf of Crows ; in anſwer to Arator's Letter, 
No VII. p. 347-—4 receipt for killing Mice. 


[Ina Letter to the Editor. ] 
See in the Scots Farmer (Ne VII. p. 347.) a paper upon 
the deſtruction of Crows. If by Crows is meant Rooks, 
before a general aſſociation take place for their deſtruction, 
I humbly conceive the public ſhould have under their con- 


ſideration the following paſſage from Mr Pennant's Britiſh 


Zoology, vol. I. page 168. But what diſtinguiſlics the rcok 
© from the crow is the bill; the noſtrils, chin, and ſides af 
© that and the mouth being in old hirds white and bared of 
6 feathers, by often thruſting the bill into the ground in ſearch 
Jol the eruce of the Dor: beetle: the rook then, inſtead of be- 
© ing preſcribed, ſhould be treated as the farmers friend ; as it 
© clears his ground from catterpillers, that do incredible da- 
© mage by eating the roots of the corn.“ I the rather mention 
this, as many acres of corn in Banff and Aberdeen ſhires 
have been this year deſtreyed by the tory worm, which I take 
to be the Larva or the Dor- beetle; Scarabeus Melolant ha, 
Lin. ſyft. 351. The oeconomy of nature and divine providence 
is not well underſtood 3 and the relations, dependencies, and 
connections of things too little ſtudied; but when known we 
{ſhould make a proper uie of ſuch knowledge; and, in this 
Cale, it is at leaſt a queſtion, whether the rook does not great- 
ly more ſervice ts man by the deſtruction of an infinite num- 
ber 
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ber of pernicious inſets, (which we ſee them every day dig- 
ging for, and of which they were created to diminiſh the num- 
bers by feeding on them) than they do hurt in ſeed time and 
harveſt, by feeding on corn. Even the raven, royſton or hood- 
ed crow, and magpie, are very probably more uſeful in the con- 
ſumption of carrion and deſtruction of inſects, than hurtful by 
ſometimes picking up a few chickens or lambs. Though the 
mole be apparently hurtful in gardens and meadows, yet I have 
ſometimes thought her of conſiderable uſe in ſtirring and pul- 
veriſing the ground, and eating up inſets. I would not how- 
ever be thought an advocate for mice and rats; and wiſh ſome 
of your correſpondents would give us ſome good methods of 
deſtroying them: Meantime, I beg leave to mention a receipt 
for killing mice, to be found in the Britiſh Zoology, vol. I. 


p- 106- which not being in many hands, may be worth pub- 
lication in your collection. Mr Pennant aſſures us, That the 


© root of white hellebore, and ſtaves-acre, powdered and mix- 
© ed with meal, is a certain poiſon to them.“ I am, Sir, 
Auguſt 17th, Your molt obedient ſervant, 


1773. RUSTIC US -s. 


— 
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ARTICLE LSE 


The whole proceſs of the Turnip management in Eaft-Lithian. 
— Scheme for the encouragement of propagation, 


[ In a letter to the Editor. 


Ageeree wn by the example of others, I hereby attempt to 
enter myſelf into the liſt of your correſpondents, who 
have already generouſly contributed their ſhare, to the ſupport 
of the ScoTs FaR MER. I poſſeſs no ſhining talents to make 
me appear conſpicuous in the literary world ; can boaſt of no 
qualifications calculated to pleaſe the admirers of language, 
and of that melodious combination of ſyllables peculiar to the 
learned ; but I can deduce the moſt natural and obvious con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences from a ſhort train of ſimple facts, and tranſcribe 
them into plain an4 ſimple ſtile, which I think qualifies me 
for makiug obſervations in the farming way, and conſequent. 
ly for becoming (with all due deference to your better judg- 
ment, Mr Printer) one of your correſpondents, 

| intend, in this place, only to mention the moſt common 
method of managing the turnip in Eaſt-Lothian, as you pro- 
poſe: in your introduction [p. 6. j a reciprocal communication 
of the reſpective practices of the different countys in Scotland, 
as a mean of improving the languid ſtate of our agriculture. 

We raiſe our turnip then upon fallow-ground prepared in 
the beſt manner. It is ploughed before or in winter, in the 
uſual way, and in the ſpring and ſummer, as if intended for 
barley. The intention of plowing is generally known. To 
kill the'couch or quickening graſs, and ſeeds of annuals, and 
expoſe the earth to attract the food of plants, are obviouſly the 
chief deſigns of it; all of which naturally point out the pro- 
per time of uſing both the plough and harrow, [No III. 


p 122-] and thereſore, it is unneceſſary to dwell upon that 


hrad. We commonly reckon the laſt week of June or firſt 
of July the moſt proper ſeaſon for ſowing them; but, on ac- 
count of the drought, it is often neceſſary to embrace an ear- 
lier opportunity, or wait a later one; as ſowing without this 
precaution, endangers the whole ſeed: This indeed is running 
no great hazard if we count but the value of the ſeed, as we 
buy it commonly at 6 d per lib, But, beſides the extraordinary 
attention paid to that plowing and harrowing beſtowed upon 
the turnip, a ſcheme laid with accuracy and deliberation be- 
ing thwarted by careleſſneſs in the execution of any particular 
part of it, muſt doubtleſs be a material loſs. 

About the middleof May, after the field has been croſs-plow- 
ed and, harrowed, it is turned into {mall ridges at the difcre- 
tion of the farmer; in general they are three foot wide. They 
remain in this ſituation till a proper ſeaſon preſents itſelf for 
the ſeeds being ſown, or near it; in the mean time the land 
is 
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is covered with the manure deſtined to that purpoſe. At the 
ſeaſon for ſowing, the ſmall ridges are plowed, but their order 
inverted, i. e. they are cleaved out, and the crowns changed 
into furrows, and the furrows into crowns. By this means it 
is evident that the dung, equally ſcattered upon the ſurface, is 
tumbled into the old furrows, and conſequently into the new 
crowns, where the turnip is always ſown : hence have they 
the richeſt part of the field to paſture in, and the dung too 
leſs expoſed to the ſun, by the plough in hoeing them. It is 
ſometimes made a queſtion, Whether it would be moſt proper 
to apply the dung immediately to the barley after the turnips, 
or in this way; but it depends upon circumſtances which the 
farmer alone muſt judge of. His ſituation for the reſpective 
mari:2ts of corn and beef; the quality and condition of his 
land; the ſtate of his manure, and perhaps other circumſtan- 
ces unnoticed; muſt determine him in this point. Corn 
without doubt is the commodity moſt worthy the farmers no- 
tice in this country, but he reckons his land in as good con- 
dition for carrying a crop of barley, even after the dung is a 
little exhauſted by the frequent plowings neceſſary to the tur- 
nips, as when it exerts itſelf with ſuch vigour as to endanger 
its being loomy. Some pretend to ſay they loſe nothing of 
their dung, by applying it to turnip; but this is plainly 
falſe. Every plant that thrives better with, than without dung, 
undoubtedly takes from the value of that vegetable food, re- 
ſtored to the land by the dung, and it loſes too by exhalation. 
If the land is tolerably rich, and has been very often and well 
plowed, we will ſometimes raiſe the turnip entirely without 
dung, and they wil! do wonderfully well. In this caſe 
the farmers near the ſea-ſhore have often the good fortune of 
ſea-ware to ſupply its place, and it does exceedingly well ; 
but there is no plant to which he can apply this manure with 
greater ſucceſs than the cabbage. After ſowing the turnip, 
which he does by a drill-plough of a very ſimple form, the far- 
mer obſerves * and hoes them as ſoon as they are quite 

diſtinguiſhable 
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diſtinguiſhable fromthe weeds ; he hoes at this time only along 
each fide the row, but does not thin them till conſiderably 
ſtronger, and this hoeing is only cutting out about the hoes 
length, making blanks, and leaving ſome plants together, al. 
ternately. At this time, if the annuals are brearded, he horſe. 
hoes them by plowing the earth away from the turnip, and 
when they are ſufficiently thinned with the hand, which is nct 
done till they are ſtrong enough to ſtand fingle, about which 
time he reverſes the former plowing by throwing the earth 
back again to their roots. Thus he concludes his ſummers 
labour among his turnips, which requires a conſiderable num. 
ber of hands, if he deals extenſively in that article. 

This by the bye ſuggeſts to me a ſcheme of my own, for 
the encouragement of the propagation of uſeful hands fos this 
and other valuable purpoſes in the field buſineſs, which I had 
occaſion to mention, and ſhow the propriety of, to a company 
which I was in lately. I told them, that in order to this noble 
end, I had eſtabliſhed it, and was determined to make it a 
fixed practice, that any hind lawfully married, ſettling under 
me, ſhould receive, for every child which he has by his wife, a 
firlot of wheat, with the addition of a bottle of brandy at the in- 
lying. This had almoſt ſhared the fate of every new ſcheme in 


our way, when I made it appear, upon the molt rational princi- 
ples, that it actually produced the deſired effect.“ Any thing,” 


ſaid I, * that has a tendency to overcome the weary load of po- 
te verty, and lighten the iron hand of affliction, the neceſſary 
cc conſequence of it, muſt certainly add new ſtrength and vigour 
&© to thoſe whom it generouſly relieves, and therefore, gentle- 
« men *. but the conſequence is ſo plain that I need not 


repeat it to you, Mx AULD. I ſhould 


* No ſooner did I attempt to draw the neceſſary concluſions 
from my eſtabliſhed data, than they unanimouſly agreed to what 
T had ſaid, and that the ſcheme was well worthy of being communi- 
eated through the channel of the Scots Farmer, fince it was wor- 
thy the imitation of every buſbandman, 
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I ſhould here go on to mention the manner of feeding both 
ſheep and cattle with turnips ; but as my letter is already by 
much too long, I ſhall refer that part of it till another epiſtle, 
when I may probably make a calculation, both of the profit and 
expence ariling from the turnip ſcheme under the moſt favour- 
able circumſtances, to make it appear well worthy the atten- 
tion of farmers who are in poſſeſſion of lands adapted to that 
purpoſe, I am, Sir, | 

Eaft- Lothian, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
September 10th, 1773. W 


— 


ARTICLE LXIVIII. 
on the culture of Turnips in the County of Effex. 
C Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. I. ] 


4 


S there never was a greater improvement in agricul- 

ture than the practice of ſowing turnips as food for 

eatrle, I ſhall give you, for the public benefit, a few maxims, 
which perhaps may be of ſervice z and the more io, as I know . 
them to be both uſeful and profitable. 


Land cannot be brought into too good tilth for ſowing 
turnips : they require a deep, looſe, well-wrought mould *; 
and 


Mr Miller obſerves, that the ſoil propereſt for turnips is a tight, 
Andy, loamy earth, not rich; for in a rich ſoil they grow rank, and are 
fticky; but if the ſoil is moiſt, they will thrive better in ſummer, eſpe- 
«ally in freſh land, where they are always ſweeter than upon an old 
worn out, or a rich foil. He ſays he has ſeen the roots of the green- 
dopped turnip, which were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were 
as ſweet and tender as any of the ſmalleſt roots. This we readily be- 
lieve, as having often eat this large field-turnip in the country, and it 
always proved ſweet and good. They do not, in general, grow ſo large 
as thoſe Mr Miller mentions. That turnips are ſweeteſt on undreſſed 
freſh land, is an undoubted fact; yet will they thrive extremely well 


en rich manured laud, and be very proper for fatting cattle, though not 
perhaps 
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and to effect this, diſcreet plowing and harrowing is the beſt 
way. I ſay diſcreet ; becauſe one plowing, properly timed, is 
worth three that are out of time. It is a maxim in huſband. 
ry, that ſome land cannot be plowed too much; but we{ſhoulq 


add, at proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an ignorant farmer 


might ruin himſelf, and yet think he had followed the direc. 
tions that were given him. 

A light land requires leſs plowing, as well as leſs nicety in 
the times of plowing, than a- ſtiff heavy ſoil z and it is alſo 
ſooner brought into good tilth : two well-timed plowings will 
often do itz whereas a clayey ſoil will require three or four, 
before it is brought into order. 

An early plowing will greatly forward the getting a ſtiff 
ſoil into order: the month of April ſhould be the lateſt that 
ſuch, when intended for turnips, ſhould be turned up. It 
may then lie till the beginning of June, when it ſhould be 
harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods, and 
immediately croſs-plowed : about a fortnight after this it ſhould 
be plowed for the laſt time, and immediately croſs-harrowed 
and ſowed out of hand with the turnip-ſeed pretty thick, and 
ſcratched with a light harrow to cover the ſeed. 

Light lands, as I ſaid before, may do very well with two 
plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt before ſowing 
at Midſummer}. * 

I look upon it, FO turnip-ſeed cannot well be ſown too 
thick, ſor it ſeldom all comes UP, and, of what does get above 

ground, 


perhaps quite fo good for the table: this ſcorcs of farmers in Norſolk 
and Suffolk can teſtiiy; ſor where ſo many turnips are annually ſown, 


were they ever ſo nice, it would be impoſſible to find freſh land for 
every crop. Fortunately there is little occaſion for this nicety. 

+ The common ſeaſon for ſowing turnips, ſays Mr Miller, is any time 
from the beginning of june, to the middle of Auguſt, or a little later; 
though it is not adviſcable to ſow them much after, becauſe if the 
Autumn ſhould not prove very mild, they will not have time to apple 
before winter: nor will the roots of thoſe which are ſown after the mid- 
dle of July grow very large; unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumn. 
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ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly, and ſlug ; fo that 
the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed was ſowed thick, re- 
quire but little thinning by the hoe. In fact, I think it bet- 
ter at firſt to beſtow an additional quantity of ſeed, than to 
have to ſow two or three times over, as I have been often 
obliged to do, till I practiſed this method of ſowing thick, 
which generally ſucceeds very well with me *. 

The beginning of July is the time in which I for the moſt 
part ſow my turnip-ſeed: in this matter the grand affair is to 
hit it off, ſo that the turnips do not grow ſticky or ſpongy be- 
fore the winter, and yet are forward enough in their growth to 
reſiſt the froſts, &c. and be fit food for the cattle in the win- 
ter, or in the ſpring. | 

To have a good and profitable crop of turnips, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary they ſhould, at proper times, be hoed, not on- 
ly to kill the weeds, but alfo to thin the plants, and ſet them 
out at a proper diſtance. 

The proper time for the firſt hoeing, is when they have 
put forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing ſhould be in 
about three weeks afterwards: twice is, in general, enough, 
unleſs a very following rainy ſeaſon ſhould come on, when it 
will be proper to take the advantage of the firſt fine ſun-ſhine 
weather, to give them a third hoeing : this, indeed, is often 
neglected, but I always found it pay well, by the thriving 
condition it put my crop in f. 

As 


The quantity of ſeed generally allowed for an acre is one pound; 
but we think our correſpondent's method worthy of being recommend- 
ed, and that two pounds, at leaſt, ſhould be ſown, and this the ſooner, 
as it is a cheap ſeed: it is an eaſy matter to hoe up the ſupernumerary 
plants, if they all come up and eſcape the fly, 

The chief advantage of this third hocing was probably derived from 
ſtirring the carth about the roots of the plants, which, ceniequently, 
gave them a greater facility of extracting the nouriſkment neceſtary for 
their growth, from the earth. As to the weeds, after two good hoeings 
the turnips will generally have over-topped them. 
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As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould ſtand one from 
the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of the turnip 
hut it ſhould be never leſs than one foot, nor is there occaſion 
for its being more than two: about ſixteen or eighteen inches 
is a proper diſtance for the common turnip we generally ſow 
about me 4. 

If the ſoil, on which the turnips grow, is light and dry, 
the moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them inthe 
ſpot where they grew; but if the. foil is heavy and ſtiff, it is 
beſt to have them pulled, and carried in tumbrils on to ſome 
dry paſture, or on any dry field you want to mend; for was 
you to feed them on the land, one half of them, at leaſt, would 
be rolled in the dirt, trodden under foot, and ſpoiled. 

Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for bearing 
turnips |; and this will bring them forward, and make them 


eſcape the fly better; for when once the leaves become rough, 


the fly does not chuſe to touch them: it is therefore certain 
beſt to encourage them in their growth, and bring them as 
ſoon as poſlible out of danger. 

When my young crop of turnips have come up, and I have 
been fearful of the fly, I have frequently town over them wood 
aſhes, and fometimes ſoot : thete have been of great ſervice, 


eſpecially 


It is a great fault to leave the turnip plants too cloſe at hoeing: 
the diſtance will, as our correſpondent obſerves, depend on the kind of 
turnip; but a great deal will alſo, in this matter, depend on the nature 
and quality of the foil: if it is very rich light land, the turnips will 
grow to an amazing ſize, and the plants ſhould, in that cate, be leſt at 
near two feet diſtance: if on the coutrary, the foil is ſtiff and poor, the 
turnips will be but ſmall, and the plants may be leit at about a foot 
aſunder. 

This is the Norfolk maxim; but Mr Miller thinks freſh unmanured 
land is beſt. 

$ Mr Miller obſerves that there have been many receipts for prevent- 
ing the ſly taking turnips, but that few of them deſerve notice. He men- 
tions, however, two or three which he had tried with ſucceſs. The frft 
was {jceping the ſeeds in water with flower of brimeſtone mixcd, fa 
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efpecially if gentle rains followed, as neither the flies nor ſlugs 
choſe afterwards to touch them. But I mult obſerve, that this 
is no ſafe remedy, if the weather is dry and hot, for aſhes be- 


ing of a hot nzture, will then be apt to burn up the crop. 

As to the ſlugs, the beſt way of deſtroying them in dry 
weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and kills them, and 
does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light land; ſor it preſſes 
the particles cloſſer, ſo that the moiſture in the earth is not 
ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the ſun; conſequently, the 
young turnips do not ſo ſoon ſuffer by a continued drought *. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that dry weather is beſt 
for hoeing turnips in, as then neither the weeds nor the tur- 


nips that are cut up are apt to grow again. 
In light gravelly or ſandy foils, the ſeed of turnips may be 
deeper covered than in ſtiff clayey land: in the ſirſt, it may be 


pretty 


as to make ſtrong of the brimeſtone ; another was ſteeping it in water, 
with a quantity of the juice of horſe- aloes mixed; both which have 
been found of uſe. He adds, that the ſowing of ſoot, or tobacco-duſt, 
over the young plants, as ſoon as they appear above ground, has alſo 
been found very ſerviceable: in ſhort, whatever will add vigour to the 
young plants will prevent their being deſtroyed by the ily, for theſe ne- 
ver attack them till they are ſtinted in their growth. 

* Mr Miller takes notice of another enemy to a crop of turnips; that 
is, the caterpiller, which very often attacks them when they are grown 
ſo large as to have ſix or eight leaves on a plant: we ſuppoſe he means 
in the neighbourhood of London, as this accident is ſeldom known in 
the country. However, he adds, that the ſureſt method of deſtroying 
theſe inſects is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the field, which 
ſhould be kept hungry, and turned in early in the morning: theſe fowls, 
he ſays, will ſoon devour the inſects, and clear the turnips. The na- 
ture of this remedy convinces us, he muſt mean, that caterpillers infeſt 
turnips near the metropolis, where they are ſown only in ſmall plots, 
compared to the extenſive tracts annually ſown for feeding cattle in 
Norfolk, and the adjacent counties, . We imagine a farmer, who ſows, 
perhaps, fifty acres of turnips, would be puzzled to find a ſuſſicient quan- 
tity of poultry to clear his crop of the caterpillers, ſhould it chance to 
be infeſted with them: when it is the caſe, ſome other more ecſſectual 
remedy muſt be found for him at leaſt. 
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pretty well harrowed in; in the latter it ſhould only be ſlight- 
ly ſcratched with a very light thort-tined harrow, or even on- 
Iy buth harrowed ; as by that means they will ſooner appear 
above ground, be ſooner out of danger, and thrive better af- 
terwards, the apple of the root growing almoſt entirely out of 
the ground, the whole nouriſhment being collected by the 
tap-root, and by the horizontal roots, which iſſue from it on 
all ſides. 

The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre ſhould be from 
two to three pounds i, according to its goodnets ; and many 
uſe equal quantities of old and new ſeed, thinking this me. 
thod beſt; for the new ſeed comes up firſt, and if the fly takes 
it, the old ſeed in a day or two ſucceeds, and generally fares 
better. 

If a crop of turnips fails, either through any defect in the 
ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for the 
ſarmer to ſow the ſame land again ; and this, if there is oc- 
caſion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſecures 
himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above mentioned, it is eſteem- 
ed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will be time, if 
the ſirſt crop fails, to ſow another. 

'Turnip-ſeed is very apt to take damage from wet, if it is 
not covered as ſoon as ſown : without this precaution it will 
ſprout prematurely, malt, or mould : by too early a germina- 
tation the ſeed is apt to burſt, | 

When peaſe are ſown on a rich mellow earth, they are apt 
to grow rank: in this manner they cover they ground, keep 
the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the ſoil, and 
make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when the crop 
has been off, turnips have been harrowed in without plowing, 
and have thriven amain : but there is danger in purſuing this 
practice without great caution. | ARTI 

+ Even on our correſpondent's principle of ſowing thick, perhaps two 

pounds of ſeed, if it is good, will be found ſufficient for an acre of land. 


A fourth part of that quantity would do, was it not for the many dan- 
gers to which the crop is expoſed. , | 


*On 
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ARTICLE:-LXXIX; 


"On the benefit of laying up a ftore of Turnips againf * 
winter Storms. 


[ Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. I.] 


Have, in my time, ſown a great deal of land in turnips, 

and have applied them with great advantage to various 
uſes : but our chief reaſon for cultivating them in this county 
(Norfolk) is for feeding and fattening ſheep. 

It is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they anſwer this purpoſe 
extremely well: their uſe is too well known to all the eaſtern 
farmers to be in theſe days controverted. 

We have various methods of ſpending them : ſome fold 
their ſheep on the land where the turnips grew; I have done 
this, but it is not a method I approve of : however, for the 
benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to praQtiſe it, I ſhall give one 
caution ; which is, that they uſe wicker hurdles for folding 
their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be apt to thruſt their heads 


through the bars, and, tangling themſelves, are by that means 


often killed in the night, to the great loſs of the owner. * 

If, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer to 
get theſe wicker hurdles, but he ſhould be obliged to take up 
with thoſe made of reft ſtuff in form of a gate, let him then 
be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and ſtaked and bound 
them tight, to pall up all the turnips that grow within two 
or three feet of the outſide of the fold, and throw them over 
the burdles for the ſheep to eat within- ſide. 

This will take away any temptation the ſheep may have ts 
put their heads through the bars, and they will, by that means, 
eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled. 


Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the ſheep will 


bear confinement, perhaps, better than any other creature, yet 
whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the fold, muſt 
have obſerved that they naturally go round the hurdles to 
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by which means I, in fact, ſuffer no loſs. 
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try to find an opening to get out at: by this means the tur- 
nips which grow near the hurdles are trampled on, dirtied, and 
ſpoiled. For this there is a very eaſy remedy ; let the ſhep- 
herd only pull up all the turnips that grow near the inſide of 


| the hurdles, and all will be well. 


I obſerved before, that I am-not fond of giving my ſheep 
turnips as they grow: I think it much the better way to have 
them pulled ; by this means they have an opportunity of eat- 


ing the whole root, and my ſtock of winter-fodder goes much 


farther z whereas, when they feed on the turnips as they gro, 
they generally ſcoop them out, and leave a hollow ſhell in 
the ground, which, though it may afterwards be forked 


up, the ſheep will ſcarcely even by hunger be induced to 


touch, as it cannot but be ſoaked by the dung, urine, and dirt, 
from the feet of the ſheep. 

I find it then the beſt way, to have my turnips pulled before 
they are given to my ſheep ; they go much farther, and do 
them more good. 

But in this method there is one e ſeeming inconvenience, 
which is, that in froſty weather, when the ground is hard, I can- 
not have them pulled; yet this difficulty is very eaſily removed, 
by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, a ſufficient ſtore 
of turnips, ſecured from wet, and not much expoſed to froſt, 

I think it worth while to have a building particularly dedi- 
cated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well: it is built in form 
of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. 

In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in, 1 
have a large quantity of turnips pulled, and the dirt is care- 
fully ſcraped off them; and after cutting off the heads and 
tap-roots, I cauſe them to be regularly laid in my ſtore with 
this caution, however, that all round the ſides next the board- 
ing my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. The heads, or 
tops, 1 give to all my cattle in general, as they are cut off; 
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I find theſe ſtored turnips a happy reſource when hard 
weather comes on; then I open my repoſitory, and deal them 
out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be no waſte 3 
and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth becomes leſs 
hard, I reſort again to the fields, and have them pulled as uſual. 

For ſome years I had another manner of ſtoring my tur- 
nips, which was by digging a deep pit in a ſandy, dry field, 
which being filled with turnips, they kept there very well; 
yet, as this method was ſubject to many inconveniences, I 
left it off. 

I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnip, beſides feed- 
ing my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt men- 
tion before I conclude this eſſay. I find it agrees remarkably 
well with hogs, which will eat of it greedily, and thrive on it 
apace. 

I have ſeveral times tried this, and have often killed fine 
young porkers that had for many weeks eat nothing but tur- 
nips boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were tender. 

I have at other times given turnips to large hogs, that have 
been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed and ſalt- 
ed for family uſe, and here I was not diſappointed in my 
hopes; they always came on well: but I made it a cuſtom to 
give them, for a weck or two before they were killed, a few 
buſhels of boiled peaſe in order to harden their fat, that it 
might not boi] away in the pot. 

I gave them boiled peas rather than raw, becauſe, having 
been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnip, 1 found they did not 
aſterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pea. 

Hogs may be eaſily brought to eat raw, unboiled turnips ; 
but it is much better to boil them when the hogs are to be 
fattened ; for, though they will eat enough of them raw to 


keep them in tolerable good plight, yet they will not eat enough 
to fatten them apace. 
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The AVERAGE of the PR TIMES of GRAIN in HADDINGTON, marked for each 
month of the preſent year 1773. 
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#f Soils—The black loamy Soil Clay Soil—Sandy Soil— 
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{ Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. I. 
Of Soils in general. 


8 are very different in their natures, and compounded 
of very different ingredients. The food of plants is com- 
pounded of very different ingredients; and manures afford 
theſe different ingredients in different proportions. Now it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that ſoils differ ſo much in their natures 
from each other, that ſome contain a greater proportion of 
ſome of the ingredients of the vegetable food ; and that others 
contain a greater proportion of. others of theſe ingredients. It 7 
is neceſſary therefore to conſider the different kinds of foils © 
ſeparately, and to enquire wherein their difference conſiſts ; 
that ſo it may be known what kinds of manures are moſt pro- 
per for them, [p. 59-] 

The ſoils moſt common in Scotland are theſe following : 
The black loamy foil, the clay, the ſandy, and the moſſy. Of 
all theſe there are great varieties, ariſing trom the different 
proportions of that kind of earth from which they take their 
names; as alſo from a mixture of theſe kinds of earth with 
each other. It is difficult to determine to what claſs ſome 
ſoils belong, as it is difficult to know what kind of earth pre- 
vails moſt in them. | 

No XIII. LI Of 
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Of the black laamy Soil. 


Loam, it is probable, is not an original ſoil, but the earth of 
rotten vegetables. 

If land has continued long uncultivated, and has carried 
vegetables, which from time to tim- have rotted upon it, the 
original ſoil is buried, and a new ſoil made up of the earth of 
rotten vegetables formed. This new foil, formed by the rot- 
ting of vegetables, is what is commonly called Loam. And 
it is probahle, that all loamy ſoils have been formed in this 
way, or by the repeated application of dung, the earth of 
which, as was hefore obſerved, is of the ſame kind with the 
earth of rotten vegetables. 

The qualities of loam are as follows :. 

When allowed to refit, its parts acquire a degree of cohe- 
ſion. In this it differs from ſand, and has a reſemblance to 
Clay, but never becomes ſo tough and hard. 

When turned up and expoſed to the air, it breaks eaſily in 
pieces, and becomes free and open. In this it differs from 
clay, and has a reſemblance to ſand, but does not ſeparate in- 
to ſuch ſmall particles *. 

When dry it receives water eaſily. In this alſo it differs 
from clay, and has a reſemblance to ſand, 

When it receives the water, it ſwells with it, and retains it 
like ſhell- marle. In this it differs from ſand, and has a reſem. 
blance to clay, but ſwells more, and does not retain ſuch a 
quantity f. 

When a large quantity of water falls upon this ſoil, it 
retains a proper ſhace of it, and allovrs the reſt eaſily to run 

5 off. 


* Loam may be ſeparated into more minute particles than ſand, 
but the air muſt act upon it for aconſiderable time betore this is done. 
I lt is obſerved, that in this, and in all ſpungy ſoils, the crowns, 
of the ridges, though high raiſed, are neyer quite ary, while War 
ter ſtagnates in the furrows. 


1 


off. In this again it differs from clay, and has a reſemblance 
to ſand, There are other ſoils that have the ſame quality with 
this; they receive water eaſiiy, ſwell with and retain it: but 
tiis ſoil has greatly the advantage in this reſpect, that it re- 


tains only a proper quantity, and allows the ſuper uity caſily 


to run off, when there is a proper deſcent; whereas the other 
ſpungy ſoils retain, though there is a deſcent, a larger quantity 
than is neceſſary far noutiſhing the plants which we cultivate 
in our fields. 

Loam then, in ſome reſpects, is a medium between clay 
and fand. 

Tt acquires a degree of firmneſs greater than ſand ; it is not 
ſo eaſily broken in pieces; it does not io eaſily admit water, 
and it does not ſo eaſily part with it. 

It does not acquire ſuch a degree of firmneſs as clay ; it is 
more eaſily broken in pieces; it more eaſily admits water; 
and it more eaſily parts with it. 

But in ſome reſpects it differs from both. It has a ſtrong 
abſorbent quality; it contains oil, and it attracts and ferments 


- with acids. 


The ſoil which has loam in its compoſition, ene in 
ſome degre the qualities of loam: and it theie qualitics are 


conſidered, it will appear, that this kind of ſoil is the moſt - 


proper for nouriſhing plants. 


It has plenty of food ; the power of attracting this food 
from the air; a large paſture, and the power of diflolvug 


the vegetable food, aud — it for entering ihe 10018 of 


plants. 

The oils which it contains, and falts which it produces, 
afford vegetable food; the ſalts which it produces, and the 
ſtrong abſorbent quality which it poſſeſſes, attract this food 
from the air: its free and open nature, its ſwelling with wa- 
ter, and nts fermenting with acids, afford a large paſture ; and 
the ſalt which it produces by fermenting with acids diſſolves 
its oils, and fits it for entering the roots of plants. I his is 

confirmed 
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confirmed by experience. The ſoil compounded of loam, is 
found to be the moſt fruitful of all others. Some other ſoils, 
when manured with lime or dung, bear as great, perhaps 
greater crops for ſome years than this does, but then they 
ſooner need a ſupply. The differenge between them ſeems 
to conſiſt in theſe things. Soil 'manured with lime has a 
greater proportion of ſalts than of oils in its compoſition, and 
has alſo a greater power of forming falts than of attracting 
oils ; and therefore, by the great crops it bears, its oils will 
be wholly exhauſted, and it will become almoſt quite barren : 
whereas the loamy ſoil, having an equal pro port ion ot oils and 
of ſalts in its compoſition, and as great a power of attracting 
oils as of forming ſalts, will not be exhauſted by the crops 
which it bears; but will always retain a quantity of its oils 
undiſſolved, and be receiving a conſtant ſupply from the air. 
The ſoil manured with dung has greater plenty of vegetable 
food in its compoſition, than it has the power of attracting this 
food from the air ; and therefore by every crop that carries off 
more vegetable food than is attracted during the ſeaſon, the 
ſoil mult be rendered leſs fertile; whereas the loamy ſoil has 
the power of attraCting the vegetable food from the air, almoſt 
in proportion to the quantity it contains, and therefore conti- 
nues to be fertile notwithſtanding the crops which it bears. 
It is obſerved, that ſome kinds of this ſoil, which have a great 
proportion of loam, and are, in a great meaſure, free from clay 
and ſand, continue to carry good crops, without being in the 
leaſt exhauſted. This is owing to their great abſorbent qua- 
lity, to their attracting, during the winter, from the air, tuch a 
quantity of vegetable ſood as is ſufhcient for nouriſhing the 
crop during the tummer. 

It has been obſerved, that loam receives water eaſily, and 
retains it, and that it alto eaſily parts with water when in too 
great a quantity. I be Jjoamy foil therefore cannot ſuffer 
much either trom drought or rain, unleſs they are violent. 
This 18 — by experience; for it is found, that the 
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Joamy ſoil does not ſuffer ſo much from drought as the ſandy, * 
and does not ſuffer ſo much _ from drought or rain as 
the clay. "114 

All ſoils, in proportion to the quantities of dung that have 
from time to time been laid upon them, approach the nearer 
tothis kind ; for the earth, into which animals, vegetables, and 
dung are turned, after they are wholly putrefied, is of the ab- 
ſorbent kind, and of the fame nature with this foil. And 
though there is but a ſmall quantity of earth in the largeſt 
quantity of dung laid on at one time; yet, if the laying on of 
the ſame quantity is repeated once in four or five years for 
ſome ages, as certainly has been done upon ſome lands, a con- 
fderable proportion of the ſoil muſt now be of this abſorbent 
earth, whatever it was originally. All land called infield 
land, has a mixture of this kind of ſoil in its compoſition ; and 
the difference betwixt infield and outfield, is owing to the 
quantities of dung laid from time to time on the inheld. 

The ſoil in which there is a great proportion of loam, needs 
very little manure. It may be kept conſtantly in good heart 
by proper tillage, and a good ſcheme of management. There 
is however but a ſmall quantity of this kind. The genera- 
lity of that which goes under the name of loamy foil requires 
manure, and no kind of manure is improper for it, Dung, 
ſoot, ſea-weed, vegetables, and the other manures of this kind, 
add to its vegetable food; and lime, aſhes, and marles, find 
vegetable food to work upon. But as this kind of foil has the 
vegetable toud, and ihe power of diſſolving it in juſt propor- 
tions, dung, and the other manures which continue there in 
their juſt proportions, are certainly the moſt proper. When 
lime is applied, if care is not taken, it will ſoon rob this ſoil 
of its oils; fur as this foil has in itſelf a power of attracting 
and fermenting with acids, lime, which adds to this power, 
will ſooner rob it of its oils, than other ſoils that have not this 
power, 


of 
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Of the Clay Soil. 


There are different kinds of clay foils. The richeſt kind 
conſiſts of clay and loam. Probably it has been originally 
clay, and by the application of dung, or the rotting of vege- 
tables that have from time to time grown upon it, has receiy. 
ed the mixture of loam. 

To know the nature of this ſoil, it is neceſſary to conſider 
the qualities of clay, which are as follow, 

Clay is a very ſolid body, its parts adhere very firmly toge. 
ther. It does not eaſily admit water; it is capable of re. 
ceiving a large quantity : when it receives watery it ſwells but 
little, and does not eaſily part with it. 

In theſe reſpects it differs from loam and ſand, For their 
parts do not adhere together with firmneſs ; they eaſily admit 
water, and they eaſily part with it; ſand eaſſo parts with z 
yery ſmall quantity. 

Clay, when dry, is very hard; and the more ſuddenly it is 
dried, it becomes the harder. It contracts in drying, but not 
equally in all its parts; where the coheſion is weakeſt, it opent 
in rents. 

Chymiſts ſay, that clay does not ferment with acids, but 
that it has oil in its compoſition. This however does not ap- 
pear quite certain. 

Soil in which there is a mixture of clay, muſt partake in 
ſome degree of its qualities. When theſe are confidered it 
will appear, that this ſoil is not ſo proper for nouriſhing plants 

as the loamy ſoil. It is much expoſed to injuries from the 
weather, and muſt ſuffer greatly trom exceflive drought or rain. 

As it is capable'of receiving a great quantity of water, and 
does not eaſily part with it, if the ſeaſon is rainy, the roots of 
plants will be coutinually ſoaked in water, and thereby the 
plants themſelves weakened or deſtroyed, 

As it turns hard when dry in a great drought, the pores of 


the ſoil will be ſhut, _ the paſture leſſened, and the plants un- 
| able 
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le to ſearch for their foꝛd. As, in contracting by drought, 
it opens in rents, thereby ſome of the roots will be torn aſun- 
der, and expoſed ſo much to the air, as to endanger the de- 
ſtruction of the plants. 

Experience confirms the truth oftheſe things. For it is ob- 
ſerved, that clay ſoils are actually more uncertain than loamy 
ſoils, and the crops upon them more precarious, and more 

eaſily damaged by drought or rain. 

As clay does not eaſily receive water; dews and ſoft ſhowers 
of rain, which are ſucked in by the loamy ſoil and retained, 
make no impreſſion on the clay ſoil ; but being reliſted by the 
ſurface, are ſoon exhaled by the ſun. lt is obſerved ſometimes, 
that when the plants, both upon the clay and loamy foils, 
are beginning to ſuffer from the violence of the drought, ſoft 
ſhowers being eaſily admitted by the loamy ſoils, recover the 
plants upon them, while the planis upon the clay ſoils, which 
reſiſt theſe ſhowers, receive no beneſit. 

It muſt be allowed, however, that it is not in every circum- 
ſtance, that the crop upon the clay ſoil is more damaged by 
crought, than the crop upon the loamy foil. If the drought 
ſets in immediately after the land has got the ſeed-furrow, the 
clay ſoil is apt to dry fo ſuddenly, and turn fo hard, that a 
great part of the ſeed ſown is prevented from ſpringing up, and 
the plants that are growing do not find ſufficient food. On 
the other hand, if the drought does not fet in immediately af- 
ter the plowing, but the ſoil allowed to continue ſoft, and ſuf. 
ficient ſap allowed to remain for making the whole ſeed ve- 
getate or ſpring up; then though the drought ſhould after- 
wards be very violent, yet the ſoil, being covered with the 
young plants, will nor dry fo ſuddenly, nor turn fo hard as to 
prevent them from finding their food. The ſoil having dried 
lowly, and in drying been frequently moiſtened with ſhowers, 
will only cruſt a little above, and thereby prevent the drought 
rom penetrating, In this caſe, when the drought does not 


let in n plants will flouriſh on the clay foils, even when 
they 
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they are ſuffering upon the loamy ſoils, by reaſon of the vio- 
ence of the drought. 

If mult be obſerved likewiſe, that clay land, when dry ſity. 
ated, does not ſuffer ſo much from drought as when wet. 
When clay land is wet fituated, having a greater degree of 
wetneſs when the dry ſeaſon begins than the dry- ſituated land, 
it will on that account dry more ſuddenly. Beſides, even in 
the dry ſeaſon, it is generally too wet; and in this condition 
being plowed, it mult dry much faſt-r in the ſame time than 
dry- ſituated land, either before or after plowing, and thereby 
becomes much harder. This has been mentioned to ſhow, 
that all clay lands do not ſuffer equally from drought ; that 
ſuch as are dry-ſituated ſuffer little more from it than loamy 
ſoils; and that they do not ſuffer ſo much either from rain or 
drought, as thoſe that are wet. ſituated. 

It wil! not be improper to obſerve from this, that it is of the 
utwoſt importance to manage clay land in ſuch a manner, as 
to keep it as dry as poſlible during the winter. For thereby 
it is not only in a condition for being plowed more eaſily in 
the ſpring, but the crop upon it is alſo in leſs danger of ſuffer- 
ing either from rain or drought. 

It has been obſerved, that elay contains oil, but does not 
ferment with acids. It would ſeem, then, that the clay foil 
has the vegetable food in greater plenty than it has the power 
of diſſolving it; and therefore that lime, aſhes, or marle, are 
the moſt proper manures for it. Theſe manures will ſeparate 
and diſſolve its oils, and render them fit for entering the 
roots of plants. 'They will likewiſe communicate to it their 
abſorbent qualities, will open its pores and enlarge its paſture, 
Theſe things will make it more eaſily to admit the water, and 
more eaſily to part with it; by which it will become leſs ex- 
poſed- to injuries from the weather, from violent rains or 
drought. | 

It was the general opinion ſome time ago, that lime anſwer- 


ed better on light land than on clay. This is inconſiſtent 
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with what has been advanced. The foundation for this ge- 
neral obſervation probably is this; Clay foils are generally 
much wetter than light ſoils ; and as the virtues of lime are 
extracted by water, thereby its powers mult be greatly leſ- 
ſened upon the generality of clay foils. That it is owing to 
this that lime does not anſwer upon ſome clay foils, * moſt 
probable: for, upon trial, its effects are found to be very great 
upon clays that are but tolerably dry ſituate d. 

It was alſo the general opinion ſome time ago, that marle 
was only proper for light land; but the contrary is now, upon 
trial, found to be true. Its effects on clay land continue much 
longer than on light land. | 

It is no objection to what is here propoſed as the beſt ma- 
nures for clay ſoils, that dung anſwers very well on them : tor 
dung, as it contains every thing proper for promoting vegeta- 
tion, muſt anſwer on all ſoils. | 

Clay foils, though they partake of the nature of clay, yet, 
from the other ingredients in their. compoſition, are very dif- 
ferent from each other. When mixed with loam, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, they are rich; but when mixed with 
ſand or till, are very poor. Lime, marle, or aſhes, as bas been 
obſerved, are very proper manures for rich clays. But the 
poor clays require ſuch manures as contain the greateſt plen- 
ty of the vegetable food, ſuch as dung, ſhell-marle, ſea- weed, 
&, But theſe, ſhell-marle excepted, do not operate ſtrong- 
ly in enlarging the vegetable paſture, nor in communicating 
tothe earth a ſtrong abſorbent quality, which we have already 
obſerved, are neceflary qualities in the manures moſt proper 
for all clay foils. Shell-marle is poſſeſſed of theſe qualities, 
and is therefore a proper manure for poor as well as rich clays, 
But if it cannot be obtained, a mixture of lime and dung, or 
of dung and marle, will ſerve in its place. 

It is an ordinary practice in ſome places, to lay both dung 
and lime upon fallow land, even when the ſoil is naturally 


good; and the applying theſe together is found to anſwer bet- 
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ter, than applying one of them only, though in a greater quan» 
tity. There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the applying theſe 
together upon poor clays will be attended ſtill with greater ad · 
vantages. 

We have obſerved, that, when clay is mixed with ſand, it 
15 generally very poor; and yet ſome writers propoſe ſand as 
the moſt proper manure for clay. They aſſure us, that no- 
thing more is neceſſary to give it all the qualities of rich loam, 
than to apply ſand in a ſufficient quantity. This, I am per- 
ſuaded, is aſſerting too much, and what they have not ſufficient 
experiments to jullty, notwithſtanding their aſſertions, 


Of the ſandy Soil, 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſandy ſoils. The beſt kind is a 
mixture of ſand and loam. Sand itſelf is of two different 
kinds. The one conſiſts of ſmall particles of flint, the other 
conſiſts of ſmall broken ſhells. Often theſe two are mixed to- 
gether, which may be called a third ſort. 

The qualities of ſand of flint are as follow: 

It eaſily receives water, and it eaſily parts with it. Rain 
makes it firmer, and leis in bulk. The particles of it do not 
2dhere together; and it is ſuſceptible of greater heat from the 
ſun, than any thing ot which other ſoils are compounded, 


It appears, then, that the qualities of this kind of ſand are 
dieeclly oppoſite to thole of clay. | 

Ihe ſand of ſhells has nearly the ſame qualities with theſe 
mentioned; but differs from the other in theſe things follow- 
ing: | 
he ſand of ſhells, like ſhell-marle, attracts and ferments 
with acids, is capable of being diſſolved, and contains oil; 
whereas the ſand of flint does not attract acids; the particles 
of it, like the firſt atoms, are incapable of diſſolution, and, if 
it contains any oils, it is impoſhble to ſeparate them- 

Soil which has a large proportion of ſand in its compoſition, 


muſt, in ſome mcaſure, partake of the nature of ſand. And, 
i 
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if this is conſidered, it will appear that the. ſandy ſoil is ſtill 
more unfit for nouriſhing plants than the clay foil. 

As it eaſily parts with water, there will not be a ſufficient 
quantity in a dry ſeaſon to promote vegetation. 

As the particles of it do not adhere together, it will not be 
able to ſupport vegetables that have but tew roots, and grow 
tall. | 

It may be obſerved, particularly with reſpect to the ſoil com- 
pounded of ſand of flint, that as it contains no oils, it muit 
have but little vegetable food; and, as it has no abſorbent qua- 
lity, it will receive but a ſmall ſupply from the air. And it 
may be obſerved, particularly with refpect to the foil com- 
pounded of ſand of ſhells, that, as the thells contain oil, and 
as they diſſolve gradually, though flowly, it has naturally a 
larger quantity of vegetable food than the other; and, as it 
attracts and ferments with acids, it receives allo a greater ſup- 
ply from the air. 

The defeats of the {andy ſoil point out the manures moſt 
proper for it, | 

The manures moſt proper for the foil compounded of ſand 
of flint, are ſuch as make it retain water, render it firmer, 
and ſupply it with vegetable food. Clay will help to make it 
retain water, and make it firmer; but clay contains but little 
vegetable food. Dung will ſupply it with vegetable food, but 
will not render it firmer, nor make it retain water. Moſs will 
help it to retain water, and ſupply it with vegetable food, but 
will not make it firmer ++ A mixture of clay and dung, or 
of clay and moſs, ſeems to be the moſt proper manure, and 
beſt fitted for ſupplying its wants. : 

A mix- 

+ Dr Home is of opinion, that moſs alone is the moſt proper ma- 
nure for ſand. He ſays, that moſs is as impervious to water as 
clay, and contains more oil than any other vegetable. He adds, 
that it has been tried, and is ſound to anſwer very well. But it 
may be obſerved, that moſs cannot render ſand any firmer, and 
therefore will not enable it to ſupport a great crop of corn. 
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A mixture of either of theſe will alſo be a proper manure 
for ſoil compounded of ſand of ſhelis. But if any thing could 
be found that would quickly reduce ſhells to à ſtate of cor. 
ruption, which ſeems to be the condition of ſhell-marle, that 
thing would certainly be the moſt proper manure for. this 

kind of ſoil. 

The authors of the Complete body of huſbandry mention 
a field of ſand manured with clay, which had retained its fer. 
tility for thirty years, and, in their opinion, would hold good 
ten or twelve years more. That laying clay upon a ſandy 


ſoil, and ſand upon a clay ſoil, will do ſervice, is very proba. 


ble; but that it will anſwer the expence, is uncertain, The 
farmer muſt therefore be on his guard, leſt he be led into a 
fruitleſs expence by authors, whoſe aſſertions are more frequent- 
ly founded upon common report than their own experience. 


Of the Moſſy Soil. 


Moſs is commonly ranked inthe claſs of vegetables. It is not 
very certain whether the vegetables are alive or dead. That 
kind of moſs of which peat is made, is probably vegetables in 
a living ſtate ; but that kind that 1s free and open, 1s certainly 
the roots, and other parts of dead vegetables in an uncorrupt- 
ed ſtate. The kind of moſs moſt common has very little firm- 
neſs, either when wet or dry, and, it is obvious, is not alive. 


't he qualities of moſs are as follow: 
It has oil and falt in its compoſition, as all vegetables have. 


It does noi eaſily putrefy, and it prevents other bodies from pu- 
trefaction- It caſily receives water, ſwells with it like a 
ſpunge, retains a large quantity, and does not eaſily part with it. 
As moſs, whether dead or alive, is in an uncorrupted ſtate, 
to render the moſiy ſoil fit for nouriſhing vegetables, the moſs 
in it muſt be reduced to putrefaction. This will not only 
ſupoly it with plenty of vegetable food, but will alſo render 
it much firmer, and make it more eaſily to part with water. 
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The manures that ferment moſt violently with acids, ſeem 
to be the moſt proper for this end. | 

Theſe manures, aſſiſted by frequent plowings, will certainly 
make ſome parts of the moſs putrefy, 


Of all theſe the clay and ftone marles ſeem to be the moſt | 


proper; becauſe theſe will not only raiſe a violent fermenta- 
tion, but will alſo fill up its pores, and make it more ſolid, by 


which it is rendered more proper for reſiſting the entrance of 


water, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if the moſs is deep, or has 
not a ſolid bottom, lime is not proper; becauſe, by its weight, 
it will ſoon penetrate beyond the reach of the plough. The 
marle will alſo do this, but not ſo ſuddenly as lime; but if the 
moſs has a ſolid bottom to reſiſt. the lime, this manure will 
anſwer very well. Beſides its other qualities, it has a power 
of diſſolving animal and vegetable ſubſtances. This is con- 
firmed by experience. Lime is found to improve this kind 
of land ſo much, that in ſome places where the land is not ori- 
ginally worth half-a-crown of yearly rent per acre, it is laid 
on at the expence of ſix pounds Sterling per acre ; ſo that the 
laying on the lime to anſwer the expence, mult raiſe it to 
four umes its original value. 

When any manures are applied to moſs, the fermentation 
will be violent, and it will continue while the moſs is putre- 
fying. During this time it cannot be proper for nouriſhing 
vegetables. The violence of the fermentation will throw the 
ſceds, and ſometimes the roots, out of the ground“; and 
even when putrefied, being very looſe and open, will greatly 
encourage the growih of creeping weeds. It ſeems proper 
therefore to allow it a conſiderable time to ferment after 


the 


* There are ſome kinds of ſoil that ſrequently do this, particu- 


harly. «tter troſt, which muſt be owing to their fermentation. When 
a ivi] does this frequently, it is almoſt a certain mark that there 
is moſs in ics compoſition. 
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the manure is laid on, before any ſeed is ſown ; and to deſtroy 
theſe weeds, ſo apt to grow upon it, frequent harrowings ag 
well as plowings ſeem neceſſary. 


It is commonly obſerved, that the frequent plowing of this 


foil makes it run much to chicken wort, and other creeping 
weeds, by which the crop is often deſtroyed, And hence it 
is become almoſt a general practice to plow it but ſeldom, 
which is found to anſwer better. But if this ſoil was fallow- 
ed for two ſeaſons, and frequently plowed and harrowed each 
ſeaſon, it is natural to think that the putrefaction of the ſoil 
would be promoted, weeds deſtroyed, and the ſoil in a much 
properer ſituation for nouriſhing vegetables than when it re- 
ceives only a few plowings. 
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ARTICLE LXXXI. 
Of the propriety of ſtoning Land. 
In a letter to the Editors. ] 


HIS letter comes to you from a farmer, who became 

one, not from neceſſity, but from choice; and as I 
conceived highly of the profeſſion, every thing that promiſes 
to contribute towards its improvement, gives me pleaſure. 
For this reaſon I greatly approved of your propoſed plan tor 
ſpreading uſeful and experimental knowledge among our far- 
mers, periodically, and at a ſmall expence; and if the execu- 
tion of it has pleaſed your other readers as well as it has me, 
it muſt have met with very general approbation. Such of 
rour eſſays as are intended to explain the principles of vege- 
tation, and the rational foundation of agriculture, may be of 
great ſervice in leading the common farmer into a train of 
thinking and judging of theſe ſubjects, iv as to diſcern how 
far the inſtruQions given may be properly applied to his own 
caſe, or if the experiments and practice of others have a pro- 
bable 
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bable chance of equal ſucceſs upon his own grounds. But it 
is not from theſe eſſays, that the greateſt good is to be expect- 
ed: the inſtructions from practical farmers, drawn from their 
own experience, and the detail of their own practices, will 
have greater influence upon the minds of moſt common 
farmers, than the moſt convincing arguments drawn from the 
nature of earth, air, oils, and falts, and their mutual opera- 
tions upon one another; which require ſome knowledge in 
philoſophy to comprehend, and a mind habituated to a train 
of reaſoning to follow. I therefore heartily with, that your 
correſpondents were more liberal in the accounts'of their own 
methods of farming, though theſe may be common and fami. 
liar in the country where they live; and particularly of any 
practices that may be different from the common; and what 
is their ſucceſs. Such things will be conſidered by their bro- 
ther farmers, as inſtances of weight and authority which they 
may rely upon, and may ſafely venture to try; and though 
they may find, that ſuch things may require ſome more labour 
and attention than is commonly beſtowed upon their common 
courſe of labouring, yet they will, by the great hopes of ſucceſs, 
be encouraged to perſevere; and by degrees to overcome 
their prejudices in favours of ancient practices; and, in place 
of the indolent and ſlovenly manner of farming they have 
been bred up in, they will inſenſibly become fond of that which 
is more active, vigorous, and neat, and redounding more to 
their ſatisfaction as well as to their profit. 

I am induced to write you this letter, in order to make 
ſome obſervations upon a paper I ſee publiſhed in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Magazine, 13. May 1773, entitled, Stones nof 
hurtful to Land, and ſubſcribed, An Hertfordſhire Farmer. 
In which it is ſaid, © That it has been long known to ex- 
e perienced farmers, that taking away ſmall ſtones and flints 
« is detrimental to plowed land in general; but more par- 
* ticularly fo, to all thin ſtapled light lands, and to all lands 
* of a binding nature : But that it was never imagined, that 

« the 


ax a 


te the damage could be ſo great, as it is now found to be, 
t fince unuſual quantities of flints and other ſtones have been 
<« repeatedly gathered for the uſe of the turnpike roads.” And 
after inſtancing a particular field, which, by having its 
flints and ſtones repeatedly picked off, is now rendered in- 
ferior to lands that were formerly reckoned not much above 
half its value; he ſays, * That ſeveral thouſand acres ordering 
on the turnpike roads from Wellwyn to Baldock, have been 
& ſo much impoveriſhed, that the loſs to the inheritance for 
ever muſt be computed at a great many thouſand pounds: 
&© And to put it beyond a doubt, that the prodigious impo- 
« yeriſhment of the land is owing to no other caulc, but 
« picking and carrying away the ſtones, he ſays, that theſe 
ce lands have generally been moſt impoveriſhed, which have 
been molt frequently picked: and in one field, part of which 
« was picked, and the other part plowed up before they had 


te time to pick it, the part that was picked loſt ſeven or eight 
* parts in ten of two ſucceeding crops : and though-the whole 


&« field was manured and managed in all reſpects alike, yet the 
« jimpoveriſhment was viſible where the ſtones had been pick- 
« ed off, and extended not an inch farther : an inconteſtible 
cc proof of the benefit of the ſtones.” 

From reading this letter, with the title prefixed to it, a per- 
ſon, not habituated to queſtion authorities, would be apt to 
draw a general conluſion, that in every caſe it muſt be preju- 
dicial to remove the ſtones off lands; and this concluſion will 
be the more readily embraced, that it flatters the too general 
inclination which mankind have to indulge themſelves in ſloth 
and inaCtivity; for which they are always ready to graſp at the 
firſt excuſe that offers. This is remarkable as to the preſent 
queſtion : There is not a corner in Scotland, where ſtony 
land is found, and a farmer is adviſed to relieve his land of 
that incumbrance, but he has ready at hand a ſtory of farmer 
ſuch-a-one, who threw the ſtones off his ground, and his 
orops after it were fo very bad, that he was glad to be at the 

| trouble 
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trouble to throw them on again: and thus he at once ſaves 
himſelf from the imputation both of idleneſs and of obſtinacy. 

That there may be lands which are the better for the 
ſtones upon them, and which may be hurt by removing them, 
I am obliged to acknowledge from what hag been ſaid and 
wrote on that ſubject; but I will venture to ſay, I never yet 
met with them: Mr Mills, in his huſbandry, Vol. I. p. 74. 
ſays, * That it has been argued, and is not yet determined, 
«* whether ſtones are hurtful or beneficial to arable lands: ex- 
© amples are not wanting on both ſides of the queſtion; 
though in general it ſeems. rather to be carried for them. 
© However nothing can excule leaving a ſtone in any ground, 
© ſo large as to interrupt the plough. If they are very large, 
they ſhould be blown to pieces with gun-powder, and then 
© be carried off. Some ſpots very fertile in teveral kinds of 
© grain, ſeem to conſiſt ot nothing but ſtones; and inſtances 
© are given of ficlds being rendered barren by taking away 
the ſtones which covered them. Theophraſtus accounts fer 
© this in a hot country, where it happened to the Corinthians, 
© by ſaying, that the ſtones ſhelter the earth from the ſcorch- 


© heat of the ſun, and thereby preſerve its moiſture- The 


© ſame holds true even in du colder laude, when the hear 
« of the ſun is leſs apt to hurt us; and Mc Evelyn is elcariy 
* of opinion, chat huſbandmen rather 1mpoveriſh than im- 
prove thoſe grounds which are almoſt covered with ſtones, 
$ eſpecially where corn is ſown, if they pick them off too mi- 
© nutely; becauſe they thereby expoſe the land too much to 
* the effects of heat and cold. Certain it is, that a mudcraie 
© mixture of ſmall gravel preſerves the earth both warm and 


© looſe, and prevents too ſudden echalations, But eit ſeems 


highly probable that there muſt be ſome father reazon ves 
* yond what has yet been ailizned, for the benefii ariſing irom 
© {tones; and that the ſtones which are thus bencficrat are of 
the limeſtone or calcarious kind. And to lug po t this, he 
* ſubjoins an inſtance, told by Mr Du Hamel, „I hat the 
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ci duft from the cuttings of ſome ſtones of the marble kind uſed 
e for building, cauſed the graſs all about to grow ſurpriſingly 


thick, and much taller and greener than any where elſe, 


and that it preſerved its vigour for ſeveral years. One would 
* ſcarcely have thought, that ſo hard a ſtone reduced to pow- 
&« der, would have produced an effect like that of marle: the 
ce goodneſs of lime as a manure is, perhaps, chiefly owing. to 
« the fineneſs of the powder, to which the limeſtones are re- 
e duced by calcination. This fact may help to clear up ano- 
te ther, which cannot have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who at- 
© tend to the differences of ſoils. They muſt have obſerved 
&« ſome grounds ſo thickly covered with ſtones, that ſcarce any 
« thing elſe is ſeen after a heavy ſhower of rain: Yet ſome 


& of theſe lands are very fertile, and produce fine wheat. 1 


« know not whether I am miſtaken ; but I think I have ob- 
c ſeryed that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe 
ic ſtones are calcarious of the limeſtone kind. It is very proba- 
& ble, that the duſt which is formed by the mutual rubbing of 
ce theſe ſtones contributes to that fertility.” 

The farmer may eaſily inform himſelf whether this be the 
© caſe: and if it is, he has a certain rule to go by in the ma- 
nagement of ſtones, to wit, by trying with Aqua - fortis, 
© or ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, whether they are calcareous or not: for 
every ſtone on which the ſpirit does not efferveſce, is of no 
© uſe, and therefore ſhould be re moved, as an impediment to 
the neceſſary labour. However the prudent huſbandman 
« will make the experiment of clearing bis land, firſt on a 
«* ſmall ſpot, that he may be ſure of the ſucceſs, before he em- 
« barks in a greater expence.” 

If from this experiment, or other certain ſigns, the farmer 
has good reaſon to believe, that his ground is benefited by the 


ſtones from their proper quality, he would certainly be in the 
wrong to remove them: But as I ſaid before, in all my obſer- 
vation, I have never yet {cen any ſtony ground, that received 


that benefit from its ſtones. Certain it is, that where they are 
; of 
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ol the free- ſtone kind, they are hurtful. The blue whin is fo 
obdurate, that it can afford nothing of a fructifying quality, 
as it neither yields to the weather nor to friction; and the 
grey rock, ſuch as is generally. found upon the dry-field 
grounds upon the declivity of hills and mountains, is no leſs 
ſo. There is a crumbly rock,' which I have obſerved, but 
know nothing of its quality ; and therefore ſhall neither praiſe 
nor diſpraiſe it. The Engliſh writers on agriculture frequent- 
ly mention a kind of foil called limeſtone-gravel ; the ſtones 
of which, according to the idea which the name imports, may 
be of the calcarious kind before mentioned : But of that we 
know nothing in Scotland, I have heard indeed that ſome 
of the Weſtern iſlands, particularly Liſmore, ſtands entirely 
upon limeſtone ; and there the duſt ariſing from the ſmaller 
pieces of rock mixed with the foil, may communicate to it a 
very fructifying quality; which is more than probable, as 
the grounds there are faid to be very rich, and to yield 
great crops. 

If the farmer has no reaſon to ſuſpect, that his grounds are 
benefited by the quality of the ſtones upon them, he ought 
next to conſider, whether the other reaſon urged for allowing 
them to remain has any weight, to wit, that they protect the 
land from the effects of heat and cold. For my own part, I 
rather think they have the contrary effect: for in a hot ſun- 
ſhine day, let him compare the heat of the flones upon the 
ſurface, with that of the ground, and he will find it incom- 
parably greater; and in like manner in a cold froſty day, the 
ſtones are greatly colder than the ground, in ſo much that if 
a plant of corn has its root below the ſtone, it cannot fail to be 

greatly affected by it, and as it were ſodden by the heat, or 
| pinched to death with the cold, Several other inconveniencies 
attend plants growing in ſtony grounds: It a ſeed of corn hap- 
pens to lye below a ſtone, the young plant when it ſprouts may 
have ſeveral inches to travel beforeit reach the open air, when 
the other grains have immediate acceſs to break through the 

7 pes clod ; 


* 
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ccd: and if any of the crops recommended as improvements 
in the modern agriculture, which require a free ſoil void of in · 
ter ruptions for the ſwelling of the roots, or for hoeing in the 
r. ws, as turnips, carrots, parſnips, and cabbages, ſhall be tried, 
it i£ ylain, that the ſtones muſt firſt be removed: and if 
£10unds are to be laid down in gals for hay, the farmer need 
not be told that the ſurtace mult be relieved of the Ronan be · 

ſore he lays down his ſcythe. De ä 

From theſe reaſons, I have been induced to perſevere i in re. 
moving every {tone from my grounds that I poſſibly can; and 
hitherto have had no reaſon to repent it. If my brethren 
ſhall be thereby convinced to ſpend ſome of their idle hours 
to the ſame purpoſe, they will in time find it will turn to their 
account; as ſew of them, of the lower claſs at leaſt, but lounge 
away a great part of their time to no purpoſe at all. A habit 
of idleneſs is acquired by indulging it; and till our farmers 
ſhall learn to put a value upon their time, ſo as to call every 
he ur to account, I will venture to propheſy they will never 
thrive. - Here then is one fund of employment, which few 
farmers in Scotland need be without, the Carſe farmers except. 
ed. And it by this letter 1 ſhall be the means of ſpurring 
them on to employ ſome hours or days which otherways 
would be void of buſineſs, I gain a deſireable end. 

I ſhall not however be too poſitive, that the judges whom 
vou conſult will think this letter worthy a place in your col. 
le ction, as the ſubject may appear too trifling, to take up ſo 
much room. My own zeal in the matter has, however, 
prompted me to write, though naturally averſe to that buſi- 


neſs, in hopes it may be of ſome ſervice to my brethren, whoſe 


ſucceſs is the earneſt with of, dir, 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 


— 


rer 


Pr 
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ARTICLE LXXXII. 


practical Obſervations of an EssEX FARMER, for curing 
WHEAT damaged in the Field by Rain in Harveſt. 


[RuDDIMAN's WEEKLY MaGazint, Sep. 23. 1773+] 


Wet harveſt is what a farmer dreads more than almoſt 

any thing, as it hurts the quality of his corn, increaſes 
expences, and greatly leſſens his profits. 

30 much depends upon the well-getting in of our bread- 


corn, that every man who knows any thing that can forward 
ſo good a purpoſe, is in duty bound to communicate it for the 


benefit of the public. 

It is a well known maxim, that wheat ſhould be lefe ſome 
days in the field after it is cut, before it is inned. Tunis the 
farmers think (and not without reaſon) improves its qualities: 
the dew plumps the kernels, and the ſun brings i it to a proper 
and perfect ſtate of maturity. 

Theſe, then, are the benefits that reſult for leaving the ſheaves 
for ſome time abroad; but it is neceflary the weather ſhould 
be fine, or great loſſes are often the conſequences of this 
praCtice- 

Sometimes, when the fiend leaſt expects i it, the weather 
ſets in ſoul, and it rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively : it is then 
very difficult to preſerve the wheat from being greatly dama- 
ged, notwithſtanding the many contrivances that have been 
thought of for this purpoſe. 

Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſetting them up in traves of fix 
ſheaves of a fide, and two to cape them; but this is a very 
dangerous method, and never to be practiſed after much rain 
has fallen; If the ſheaves were dry when they were ſet up, 
from an expectation of its raining, it is of great ſervice ; but 
if they are firſt ſuffered to be wet, ten io one but the corn 

ſweats, 


K 
ſweats, ſprouts, and rots, by being ſo cloſs confined from the 


aCtion of the air. 
la Middleſex, Kent, and foine parts of Eſſex, they general - h 
ly bind their wheat as they reap ; but then it muſt be ſuppo- . 
| ſed that their crops are for the molt part pretty clear from = 
green weeds, which would otherwiſe cauſe the ſheaves to 1 
ſweat violently in the mow, and greatly damage the corn. ſt 


If a farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have his wheat ſheaves 
thoroughly wetted, if fine weather enſues, I would by all 
means adviſe him to unbind them, and afterwards ſpread them 
out to be dried by the ſun. This ſimple method will often 
prevent great loſſes, and the wheat may at laſt be got in in 
tolerable good order. 

If the rain, however, ſhould continue long, and there ſhould 
be danger of the kernels growing (which by obſervation he 
may eaſily judge of), I would adviſe the thinking farmer to 
carry it inſtantly home, wet, as it is, and afterwards manage 
it as I ſhall direct, from my own frequent experience. 

When the waggon or cart comes home loaded with ſheaves, 
let them be thrown promiſcuouſly into the bay of the barn, 
and not regularly mowed ; for it is neceſſary they ſhould lie 
hollow, that the air may get into the vacuities, and prevent 
ſheaves from heating during the little time they are to conti- 
nue in the ſituation above deſcribed, - | 

Let the farmer next prepare ſome cutting boxes, ſuch 2 
horſe meat is cut in in Kent and ſome other countries. — The 
number of theſe boxes ſhould be according to the quantity of Rece, 
wheat he has wet ; but three or four conſtantly kept going, 
will do a great deal of work. 

With theſe cutters let the ears be cut off from the wet 
ſheaves; and when a ſufficient quantity are collected from all M 
the boxes, let them be put looſely up in ſacks, and carried to: 
malt- kiln, there to be regularly and gradually dried; and when 
the firſt parcel is done, another is to ſuceeed, and fo on till the 
whole work is completed. = 

i 
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This method I ean from my own experience recommend ; 
and it is leſs expence than would at firſt thought be imagined. 
The heat of the kiln may be kept up higher than when malt 
is drying, as the chaff of the ear will prevent the kernel of the 
wheat from being damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat is very 
intenſe ; but it will however be proper to keep the ears gently 
ſtirring with a fork or rake during the time they are drying. 
In this manner the farmer will find great advantage, and his 
wheat will, with a very inconſiderable additional expence, be 
nearly, and ſometimes quite as good in a wet harveſt as if it 
had been houſed in ever ſo good order, in fine ſun-ſhining 
weather. | 

If, by chance, after you have cut off the ears of the ſheaves, 
the weather ſhould change and become fine, you may often 
dry them without the aſſiſtance of the kiln, by ſpreading them 
thin on a large threſhing cloth, and turning them frequently 
with a wooden rake ; and even if this method ſhould not dry 
them entirely, it will ſtill bring them ſo far forward, that the 
kiln will eaſily complete the cure. I muſt, however, caution 
the farmer not to ſuffer the kiln to be too much heated, un- 
leſs the ears are kept conſtantly ſtirring during the time they 
are drying. 
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ARTICLE LXXXIII. 


Receipt to prevent the bad Effects of Turnips on Butter, and 
to make it as ſweet as any Graſs Butter. 


[From the Yokk CHRONICLE.) | 
M* your cows in your farm yard; as you milk it, carry 
it warm from the cow to your dairy, and, firſt putting a 
quart of boiling water into your lead or panſion, ſyle your milk 
as warm as poſſible into the ſame. When you take off your 
cream, put a common tea-cup-full of ſalt, with every two quarts 
of cream, into the cream pot. : ARTL 
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ARTICLE LXXXIVV.— 


Anſwers to ſeveral of the Queries inſerted in Ne I.—Calcula- 
tions of the E xpence and Profit of different courſes of Cropts, 
en a two hundred acre farm of Loam. 


[ Ina letter to the PUBLISH ER. J 


Y your inſertion of my laſt, [p. 507.) I conſider myſelf 
as laid under the obligation of ſending you anſwers 
to two or three of your queſtions. 

In your queries on moſs, [p. 27.] you aſk, What trees will 
thrive beſt upon them? l anſwer, in the words of all the ex- 
perienced, willow, fallow, ozier, aſpen, alder, elder, poplar, 

birch-z and if drained, oak, cheſnut, cherry, and elm. 
Your 15th of cultivated ground, is, [p. 28.} What compoſts 
are beſt adapted to each ſoil ? Horſe- dung mixed with 


cearth and lime in alternate layers and properly fermented, 


ſheep's-tath, dung of poultry mixed with coal-aſhes, marle, 
burnt earth. or vegetables, are Beſt for cold- lands : For warm 
ſoils, cow-dung, horſe-dung, mud and clay mixt make an 
admirable compoſt. 


The 22d, of cultivated lands, [p. 28.] Are more frequent 


plowingsallowed than commonly practiſed z and what are their 
effects? Some farmers two or three miles from me, ha ve ſor 
ſome time paſt given their land, deſigned for barley, three tilths 
inſtead of two, which the unanimous practice of this country 
ſeemed formerly to have fixed as the proper number; and they 
are fully convinced that the Jaſt plowing is equal to a dunging. 
They give it the firſt immediately after harveſt, the ſecond 
in February and roll it, and the laſt in April, when they fow 
and roll it again. After two furrows, they complained that 
the iced was either covered too irregularly, or, if they har- 
rowed both before and after ſowing, that there was produced 
ſuch aluxuriant crop of weeds, as extremely to hurt the bar- 
ley, both in its growth and- winning, But they now find, 
. | | that 


, 


ce: G3 


that it does (with the aſſi ſtance of a ſteep made of ſalt, lime, 
and the juice of an old dunghill weakened with water) ſoon 
overpower every weed, and never fails of repaying their 
trouble moſt amply. 

The 31ſt, of cattle, [ p- 33.] demands, What neceſſity there 
is for ſmearing ſheep, and the beſt method of doing it ? 
I never could learn any other uſe of it, than to kill the vermin, 
which hurt them exceedingly. The method my father fol- 
lowed, was, anointing them with a mixture of wormwood, 
broom, ſoap, hog's-lard, ſulphur and urine. He experienced 
this to be a preferable ſmear to tar and grbeſe, as it made the 


wool grow plentiful and clear, and alſo is a preventative of the 
ſcab. : 


To the foregoing conciſe anſwers, I ſhall annex one or two 
calculations of a two hundred acre farm of loam, that from 
an impartial compariſon, the beſt of them, or a ſimilar courſe, 
may be choſen, by thoſe of my brother farmers, who have a 
ſoil adapted to it. The product I ſhall ſtate ſo low as is con- 
ſiſtent with the experience of all. 


Firſt Courſe. Fallow crops, Barley, Clover, Wheat. 
20 acres of potatoes, at 30 bolls per acre, at 7 5. 


and 6 d per boll. 1 4. 225 © © 
* 10 ditto Carrots, at 100 bolls, at 155. Ir. &. 3 
* 10 ditto parſneps, at ditto, at ditto 1 4 
10 ditto peaſe, at 4 grains free, at 13 5. 26 © © 
50 ditto barley, at 6 grains free, at 155. 225 © © | 
50 ditto clover cut once, and then plowed down, | 
at 100 ſtone per acre, at 41 per ſtone 93 15 © | 
50 ditto wheat, at 6graains, at Z.1 300 © © 
— — 1 
Carried over, J. 1019 15 © j 
* To feed hogs, &c. | | | | 
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Brought over 
If zo acres of the clover be applied 
to keeping cows, 40 may be ſoiled 
well on it till autumn, when the ſtraw 
of the corns will keep them till ſpring. 
The cows milk may be eſtimated at 


ſix pints each a- day, for half a year, at 


4. 1019 15 © 


PA 


one penny per pint, is, 1.182 10 © 


From which deduce, 
For Zo acres of clover C. 56 5 © 
4 dairy maids at L. 6 24 0 0 
Other expences 10 © © 


5% WE! 228 *#.% S -. % a % 


69 2... 


EXPENCES. 


Rent | . 200 
5 men at L. 10: 10 5. meat and wages 52 
5 boys at L. 7: 105. 37 
2 men for extra work '21 


16 horſes kept on ten acres clover in 
ſummer, and 10 in winter with 
two acres carrots and 16 bolls oats 
at 14 5. and ſome of the ſtraw » 63 

Keeping 20 cattle to aſſiſt in making 
the wheat ſeed 20 

Reaping 110 acres victual at 3s. Gd. 19 

Threſhing 640 bolls victual at 7d. per 


Product J. 1112 © G 


6 0 0 8 
eee e wo ee 


Ty — — 


boll 18 
Tear and wear 20 
Clover ſeed 25 
Intereſt of L. 509 ſtock at ſeven per 

Cent. 35 
Expences on ſundry in marketing, &c. 19 15 
Manure, as lime, &c 79 

Profit 
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Second Courſe. Wheat, Peaſe or Beans, Oats, Turnips, 
Barley and Fallow. 


33+ acres wheat, at 6 grains, is 200 bolls, at L. 1 £: 200 0 © 
331 ditto peaſe, at 4 grains free, at 12s. 6 d. 83 6 8 
33+ ditto oats, is 41 bolls ſowing, at 5, at 12s. 123 0 © 
33+ ditto turnip, at L. 3 109 © © 
33+ ditto barley, at 6, at 156. 150 0 © 
33 ditto fallow, at 6d. per acre, ſheep's feed 00 16 8 


Product /. 657 3. 4 
EXPENCES. 


Rent . 200 © © 

6 men and 5 boys 100 10 © 

Keeping horles and cattle 70 © © 

Reaping 1334 bolls victual at 3s. Cd. 23 6 8 

Threſhing 738 bolls at 7d 21 10 6 

Tear and wear 20 © © 

Turnip ſeed 1 0 © 

Intereſt of L. 400 ſtock at 7 per Cent. 28 © 0 

Manure 42 16 2 : | 
mma $07 $4 


1.1 6 o. 


The third and laſt Courke i is s according to the uniform prac- 
tice of the farmers in this neighbourhood. 

The inheld may be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of thirty acres crop- 
ed with Bear, Oats, and Peaſe, The outfield cropt three 
years with Oats, and leaed ſix. 

10 acres barley, at 52, at 15s, 4.41 


5 o 
10 ditto oats, at 5, at 125. 39 © © 
10 ditto peas, at 4, at 125. 6d. 28 0 0 
563 ditto oats on the outfield, at 4, at 127. 136 © © 


113% ditto to keep 10 horſes, 20 oxen far work, 10 
cows, 10 three year old ſtots, 10 two years old, 
10 one year old, and 40 cattle for market, 


which will yield as follows: 2 
Carried over . 2312 5 © 


% ·˙ — 5 
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Brought over . 232 5 © 
10 cows 16 weeks (the calves ſucking ten) at 5 
pints each 22. 6 8 
Io oxen ſold every year (bred by the farmer as 
above 5o © 
40 bought lean, and ſold one halffatat L. 1 : 55. each 50 © 


&G 0 6 


| . 11 
EXPENC ES. 4355 


Rent | {. 200 
— and 5 boys 90 
ear and wear | 20 


Intereſt of L. 500 ſtock at 7 per Cent. 3 5 
Expences of mercating 


00000 
0 00 0 030 


_— 


— 


Profit L. 8 11 8 


If theſe calculations are juſt, or nearly ſo, How ought the ad- 
vocates of the latter courſe to bluſh at their ſupine blindneſs 
to their own intereſt ! I, from the bottom of my heart, entreat, 
I conjure them, as members of ſociety, as the friends of their 
families; by every tie divine or human, I beg they would be- 
think themſelves, and not ſuffer indolence, timidity and inat- 
tention, to overpower them ſo far, as to bereave them of that 
invaluable endowment Reaſon, which certainly was given them 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt Right and Wrong. What reaſon have 
we to think, that Agriculture has arrived at its ne plus ultra, 
any more than other branches of philoſophy. Other arts and 
ſciences have been much improved within theſe two laſt cen- 
turies, while this moſt uſeful one has heen ſtrangely neglect- 
ed. I cannot help thinking, that it is owing to their igno- 
rance of the means of aCting properly, rather than to preju- 
dice or lazineſs, that they have continued plodding on in the 
tract of their anceſtors io long, without ſuffering a minute's 
thought on the propriety or impropriety of their conduct to 
intrude itſelf upon them. By ſuch a conduct we proclaim 
ourſelves mere machines, unworthy the poſſeſſion of rational 
faculties. I am, 

Fife, September 20th, | Tours, &c. 
1 PHILAGROS, 
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CABLES of the conſtitutional parts of an Acre, both 
in Scots and Engliſh meaſure. 


Scots Meaſure. 


, Roods. Falls. Ells. Feet. 
One acre —— 4 — 160 —— 5760 —— 54760 


One rod —— I —— 40 —— 1449 13690 
One fall 0 1 — 36 — 342. 25 
One ell —0 —— 0—— 1— 9. 59694 


Engliſh Meaſure. 
Roods. Poles. Yards. Feet. 
One acre —— 4 — 160 —— 4840 — 43560 
One rood — 1 40 —— 1210 10890 
One pole —— 0 —— 1 —— 30.25 — 272 25 
One yard —— 0 — 0 1 —- 9 


e 

Land is commonly meaſured in England by a chain of 22 
yards, and in Scotland by a chain of 24 Scots ells; each of 
which chains are divided into 100 links; and the area of the 
field found in ſquares of the ſaid links. Now in Scotland, 
having the area in ſquare links, cut off five figures to the 
right hand, and note the reſt for acres, which ſet apart: Mul- 
tiply the five figures cut off by 4, cutting off five figures 
of the product as above 4 "ſet the remainder after the acres for 
roods: Multiply the laſt five figures by 40, till cutting off 
five, and put the reſt after the roods for falls: Multiply this 
laſt five by 36, cutting off five, and ſet the reſt after the Falls 
for ells. Again, multiply the five yet remaining by 9. 50694, 
cutting off five, and place the reſt after the ells for feet, the 
five laſt cut off being decimals of a foot, 

In Engliſh meaſure, cut off the five right hand figures from 
the ſquare links as above, noting the reſt for acres ; then mul. 
tiply by 4 cutting off five figures for roods; again multiply by 
40 cutting eff five figures, the reſt are poles z then multiply 
by 30. 25, cutting off as above for yards ; laſtly multiply by g, 


for feet and decimals of a foot. 
TABLE 
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TABLE forreducing the price of the Engliſh Quar. 
ter to the Price of the Scots Boll. 


Price of the | 


Barley or Oats per 
Quarter. Boll. 
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Wheat or Peaſe per 


| 


% 
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Boll. 
8 
6--- 4 
3 
7 
6 10 
3 
3 
1 
7 10 
8 I 
1 
683 8 
3 
1 
99 
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3 
1 
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1 
16 11 
12 2 
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12 8 
19 11 
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than the Boll of Wheat or Peaſe. 


In England, all Grain is bought and fold by the 
Quarter: In Scotland by the Boll. The Scots Boll 

varies in its Meaſure according to the different Grains, 
the Boll of Barley and Oats being conſiderably larger 


a 
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A TABLE for reducing Engliſh buſhels or Quar: 
ters to Scots meaſure; according to the Edinburgh 


Standards. 
— W 
| Scots Barley or Oats. | Scots Wheat or Peaſe. 
= o| 5 | =|F| 5 
en E FE || E212) 2 
Meaſure 448 „ 
Buſh. 1 9021 69 o|o| 3 | 92 
5... o|1]rh] 38 CEE] 3 v5 
3 91210 07 S231 3.4 70 
4 798212476 „ . 
5 S342 1.1 FR 110363 
6 100i e 
7 1102 34 11213 49 
Wart. 1 I 1131310 
2 21213190 n 
3 44010161 142425 
4 iin 1 
9 6213 68 9| 3| 1 | 09 
6 801i 22 14301] $1 
7 9 1276/1321383 
8 10630 29 1135 
9 120183 1277 
to 9 19 21219 
20 263274 391038 
30 r r, 
40 533 49 7820 76 
50 6711086 98 08295 
60 80310237314 14 
70 94401 60 137113133 
80 172128 [1570 52 | 
90 $271 S.1 2 © BY 701213171 
100 ir Ak 90 
Note, 4 Buſhels make 1 Comb | 
8 Buſhels or 2 Combs, 1 Quarter | 
4 Quarters, 1 Chalder, Englith meaſure, . 
And 4 Lippies make 1 Peck | 
4 Pecks, 1 Firlot 1 
4 Firlots, 1 Boll 
16 Bolls, 1 Chalder, Scots Meaſure. 1 
= | 1 [| 
INDEX. [1 
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ment 401 
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there 4 240 
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by them 336 
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nure 143 
3 account of 451 
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barn 611 
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A ſucceſsful method of ſowing 246 


Bees, leadi ng queſtions about them 34 


lack in wheat, to prevent 129 
blood uſed as 2 manure * 545 
raichan in ſheep 239 


zramble, the method of deſtroying 
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Son as a manure 
Bullocks, See Oxen 


490 
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Cheeſe, method of mal ing in York- 
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Broom, the method of deſtroying it 119 
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there 


402 
Propoſal for its improvement 403 
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180, 543, 587 
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Burning ground, method of 172 
Burnt ſtubble uſed as a manure 547 


Butter, an eſſay on the method of 
making it in the country of Bray 382 
The cellars proper for the milk 383 
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217, 388 
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The method of ſalting 392 
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Red Aberdeen, a hardy plant 24r 
Proper wanter food for cattle 24% 
Calculations of different courſes on 
a two hundred acre farm 647 
Calves, livercrook one of their dif- 
caſes 86 
Cattle, leading queſtions about them 3c 
Salt of great benefit to them, See 
. Oxen 79 
Carrots, the different uſes to which 
they may be applied 354 
Carts, their uies to the farmer- 471 
Whether with one or two horſes 
moſt beneficial 474 
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ſhire 380 
Churn, barrel, deſcribed 217, 388 
Claying or marling grounds, the 

manner and guid effects of it 201 
Clay lands, how to udge of 59 
— ot draining 151 
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Page 
Clay lands improved by ſummer fal- 
lowing 168 
Cleaving ridges 439 
Clover thrives with peat-aſhes as a 
manure 141 
Advantages of ſowing clover ſeed 214 
Cultureof the great red kind 223, 411 
Seed, method of ſaving 225 
When new ſprung deſtroyed by 
ſalt water | 607 
Clubs or ſocieties of farmers uſeful 
for diffuſing a ſpirit of improve- 
ment 289 
Compoſt, See Dunghill 
Corn, deſtructian of, by pigeons 227 
Conſiderations upon the price 


of it 250 
Exportation of 254 
Its cleanlineſs a great advan- 

tage in bad harveſts 480 
Of drying, winning, gayting, 

and ſtooking 490 
Heated, methods of recovering 

them 599 


Correſpondents, a general one with 
gentlemen and farmers ſollicit- 
ed 26 


Coulter of the plough 266 


Cows, leading queſtions about them 33 
Cabbages excellent food for them 77 
Advantages of a dairy 216 
Carrots a proper food for them 354 

Crofts, James, a coallier, hiſtory of 


his ſpirited improvements 440 
Crop, a weed, difficulty of clearing 
a field of it 1322 
Crops, arrangement of 46 
Alternate white and green, 
advantages of 240 
A proper ſucceſſion of 40 
A proper rotation or courſe for 
kerie and dryticld farms 459 
Of ingathering and ſecuring the 
crop 560 
Crows, an cvil to the country 229 
Scheme to prevent that evil 350 
Apotogy in behalf of them 608 
Cultivated grounds, leading queſ- 
tions about them 27 
Anſwers to ſome leading queſ- 
tions about them 646 
Currier-lye, its great eſſects in en- 
riching ground 548 
. the great advantages of 
it 216 
Deſcription of one in Cumberland 379 
Method of making cheeſe 28 
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Dairy, eſſay on the method of making 
and ſalting butter in the coun- 
try of Bray 38 
Dickſon, the rev. Mr. his treatiſe 
on Agriculture 9 
His ſyſtem founded on and ſup- 
ported by practical obſervations 35 
Extracts from it, 36. 91. 147. 255. 
303. 359. 415. 463. 519. 575. 623. 
Alledged miſtakes of his 325 
Dirt of ſtreets a good manure 546 
Draining important to the farmer 156 
Drains proper for conveying away 


water 150 
Methods of draining away mariſhes 154 
Covered drains 156 
Method and expence of making 

them 159 

Open drains in ſome caſes prefe- 
rable r6r 


Duck-dung, its effects as a manure 539 
Dung, proper to make the ſeeds of 


weeds to vegetate 98 
To be raiſed in the farm yard 125 
Its qualities $21 
In what way it promotes vegeta- 

tion $22 


The different kinds of dung 523, 539 
Dung mixed with vegetables $24 
Methods to promote putrefaction 525 
Methods to prevent overheating $27 
Met hods for — the want of 
dung, See Manures . 
Of ſpreading 551 
Dunghills, compoſt and compound 
130. 585 
Directions about forming them 
131. 175. $07. $49. $85 
What dung conſiſts of, See Manures 1 36 
"ARTH by culture fitted to re- 
ceive the vegetable ſood 39 
England, ſtate of agriculture there 1 
Books of agriculture publiſhed 
there, very uufit inſtructors for 


Scotland 
Method of dividing their grounds 
there 375 
Ewes milking beneficial 456 
F 


FARMERS, may receive great be- 

nefit from a periodical publica- 
tion on Agriculture 10 
Their timidity to appear in print 14 

Their poverty a great bar to im- 
provements 19 
Their correſpondence entreated 25 
Planting recommended to them 186 
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Farmers, caution never to ſell fodder 128 
Draining an important part of his 
buſineſs 156 
A club or ſociety of them propoſed 
as conducive to improvement 289 
The bad oeconomy of our common 


farmers 300 
Hints for amending it 301 
How to acquire experimental 

knowledge 448 
Should keep a journal of their 

tranſactions 449 


Their fooliſhneſs in boaſting of 
any extraordinary encreaſe 453 
Knowledge of their buſineſs, 
and care in the execution, 
their greateſt ſecurity $58 
Farms, leading queſtions about 
them 
Proportion between arable aud 
paſture lands in a farm 45 
Directions for hiring farms 38, 114 
Of their extent and manner of 
ſtocking 290 
Calculations of ſtock requiſite 291 
Produce to be expected from it 232 
Deſcription of a farm in York- 


ſhire 377 
Rotation for kerſe and dryfield 

farms 459 
Advice entreated concerning the 

management of a farm ' $07 
Extracts from a journal kept ib. 


Farm or foddering yard applied to 


the purpoſe of railing manure 125 
Fallowing ſummer, the proper me- 


thod of deſtroying weeds 97 
What ſummer fallowing is 164 
Advantages of it 166 
Different ways of fallowing for 

different , grains and different 

grounds 168 
Strong clay grounds ib. 
Dry lying-grounds 169 
Light grounds 171 
Outfield grounds 172 
Moſſy grounds 173 
Winter fallow 177 


Of advantage to graſs grounds 187 
Uſeful in deſtroying the ſeeds of 


weeds 349, 353 

Fences, methods recommended for 
making them 85 

A circumſtance to be attended to 
in making them 124 
Firs, profits of planting 157 
Fiars in different counties 302 

Flax and hemp, leading queſtions 
about them 29 
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Foddering yard 125 
Fog, method of deſtroying 104, 105 
Food of plants 37 

Of preparing it for nouriſhment 
of plants 43 


G. 
(GATHERING ridges 
Genius, ſuperior, often deſpi- 


ſed and neglected bog 
Gillyflowers eaten by ſheep 83 
Goats, leading queſtions about 

them 33 
Gooſe dung uſed as a manure $39 


Grain, prices of it in Haddington 
go, 198, 622 
Fiars of, in different counties 302 
Graſs lands, the proportion neceſſa- 


ry in a farm 45 
Fallowing them of great advan- 
tage 18r 
How to judge of them 63 
Graſs ſeeds, advantages of ſowing 
clover and rye-graſs 214 
Reaſon of want of ſucceſs in ſow- 
ing 219 
Directions for ſowing 221 


The kinds proper for ſowing 223 
The management of grounds 
ſown with them 224 
Preſerving the ſced 225 
Gravelly lands, how to judge of 60 
Grounds, uncultivated, leading 


queſtions about them 26 
Cultivated, leading queſtions 
about them 27 
H 


ANDLES of the plough, 260. 268 
H Harveſt, letter concerning the 
difficulties and management of 

a bad one 476, 335, 589 

Calamities of a bad one 477 
Inquiry whether early or late 

harveſts are moſt hazardous 478 
Harrows, the different kinds of 


them 46 
The defign and method of har- 
Towing 46s 


Hawthorns, how to raiſe the ſeed 449 
Hay, caution to farmers never to 


ſell it 190 
Of great uſe to ſheep in winter gog 
Head ot the plough 257 
Heath, old heath ground improved 
by clay or marle 202 
Heather recommended as food for 
beſtial 345 
Hedges, an obſervation upon mak- 
ing them, See Incleſing 124 
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Hemp and flax, leading queſtious 
about them 29 
Hen-dung, a manure $39 
High ways, the ſtatute work often 
improperly applied 287 
Hogs, leading queſtions about them 34 
Cabbages an excellcat food for 
them 77 
Carrots a fattening food for them 355 
Turnips, a good food for them Gas 
Home, Dr. his chymical treatiſc 9 
Horſes, leading queſtions about them 32 
The great number of them one 
cauſe of the dearneſs of provi- 


fhons * | $3 
Cabbages a change of food for 

them | 78 
Salt of great benefit to them 81 
Of the choice of horſes and mares 

for breeding 321 
Profits of breeding horſes 322 
Plan for a ſtable 323 


Whins a proper food for them 346 
Carrots a proper food for them 57 
Their dung an excellent manure 549 
Human ordure, a manure - $40 
Hu'bandry writings 
Hutting of corus deſcribed, and the 


great uſefulueſs of it. 555 
. 

NCLOS ING, terms of a leaſe for 
encouraging it 84, 

Method recommended for jinclo- 
ſing with hedge aud ditch 85 
Great advantages of it 243 

Ought to be cucuuraged by land- 
lords 245 
Whins propoſed as hedges 401 

Tenants might incloſe upon a two 
ninetceu ycars tack 429 


Method of planting hawthorns 449 
Infield and outfield au abſurd di- 


ſtinction 21, 400 
A ſcheme of management prepo- 
poicd to aboliſh it 182 
Anſwer to that advice 509 
Ingathering aud ſecuring the crop 
in harveſt 360 
Inſects, noxious, leading queſtions 
about them 30 
Inſtruments of huſbandry, leading 
queſtions about them 30 
Journal, extracts ſrom one kept on 
: a farm 507 
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* red Scots, recommended 241 
Kerſe-farm, proper courſe of 
crops 459 
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Knaveſhip, definition of the word 298 


L. 

LABOR, leading queſtions about 
it 31 
Lambs, of managing them 453 

Landlords, their miſtake in raiſing 
rents 6 

Ought to encourage their tenants 
18. 22 

Their attention and compaſſion 

to their tenants, the beſt means 

of raiſing a ſpirit of improve- 
ment 24 

Familiarity with their tenants 
the beſt way to judge of them 87 

Their bad policy in ſetting tmall 


bits ot land to tradeſmen 83 
Ought to encouragTtheir tenants 
to planting 186 


Ought to cacourage incloſi g 245, 406 
A meeting with their tenauts 
propoſcd as the proper means 
of encouraging and being ac- 
quainted with them 283 
Should attend to their grievances 283 
Premiums to their tenants might 


have a good effect 258 
Land, the propriety of taking off 
ſtones 638 
Leading queſtions in agriculture 26 
Leaſes, long, advantages of 21 
Lime, various ways in which it may 
be uſed 183 
Its qualities in promoting vege- 
tation $28 545 
How it ſhould be applied 52% 
Calculation of improving out- 
fticld land with it $32 
Livercrook in calves, of preventing 86 
Loam, ſtiit, how to judge of it 60 
Lupins ſown as a manure $43 
M 


AGAZINES or News-papers, 
an improper repoſitory for ei- 
ſays on agriculture 12 
Manurcs, method of collecting in 
a farm or foddering yard 125 
Directions about compoſt dung- 
Bills | 131 
Shecp dung ouglit to be preſerv- 
cd as a manure 13% 
Methud of collecting artificial ma- 
nures 134 
Directions to prepare middens or 
dunguilis 175 
Of the nature and operations of 
manures $19 
The different kinds of them $241 


Page 
Manures, ef collecting, prepariag, 
and applying them 

How vegetables plowed down 

operate as a manure 581 

Water conſidered as a manure 383 

Advantages of compound dung- 

hills, with directions for form- 


549 


ing them 1 30. 58g 
What kinds are beſt adapted to 
each ſoil 646 


Mares, choice of, for breeding 321 

Mariſhes, method of draiuing them 154 
Marles, the differeut kinds of them 

176, $33, $41 

How to manage them 176 
The great improvements to be 


made by them 20r 
Their advantages on old heath 
ground 202 


Alio in worn out ground 
The qualities of clay and ſtone 


205 


marles 834 
Their operations 536 
The qualities of ſhell marle $37 
How it operates 538 
An excellent manure. 541 


Maxwell, Mr. tranſactions of the 
ſociety for promoting agricul- 
ture publiſhed by him 9 

Meadows, of curing rank coarſe ones 76 

Of planting cabbages on them 78 

Meaſures and weights, diſconfor- 

mity of, a grievauce 287 
Tables 651, G52, 653 

Merſe, order of plowing there 119 

Mice, a receipt for killing them 609 

Milns, aſtriction to them a grie- 
vance 187, 296 

Mobbing, bad effects of it 250 

Moor grounds, a diviſion of the 
different forts 43? 

Squire Dauby's improvements on 
them 439, 510 
Remarkable improvements on 
them by James Crofts a coallier 440 
Fxpence of incloſing moors $12 
Protits of theſe improvements 516 


Mofles, leadiug queſtions about 
them 27 

What trees will thrive beſt on 
them 646 
Moſſy-lands, of draining 151 
Method of burning 173 
10u)d-board of the plough 269 


Mowing corn with the icythe the 
molt expcditious 207 


Muſeum Ruſlicum, an uſeful col- 
I ction 


Muzzle of the plough 
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Muſeum Ruſticum not fo proper 
for Scotland | 
Extracts from it 76,97, 137, 232, 256, 
354, G13, $19 
274 


EWs-PAPERS an improper re- 
poſitory for eſſays on agricul- 
ture 12 


O. 
O AT land, method of ribbing it 20 
Seaton for ſowing it 121 


Outfield and Infield an abſutd di- 


(ti: ion 21 
The method of managing and im- 
proving outfield ground 66 


uantityof it in the county of Air 67 
Calculations of improvements 
which may be made upon out- 
field ground 68 
Scheme of management pr 
{cd to aboliſh that diſtinct 182 
Outficld ground ought to be & 
ten fallowed 139 
Oxen, leading queſtions abour 
them 32 
Preferable to horſes for all kinds 


of country work 51, 56 
Objections againſt them 52 
Antwered 56 


An inſtanceof the ſucceſs of plow- 
ing with them 113 
Method of harneſſing 113, 366, 509 
Of feeding in the houſe, or in the 
open field 211 
Grcat protit of fattening 213 
Carrots, a proper focd for them 354 
Manner of yoking in the plough 369 
Propotal tor a more frequent 
ule of them 400 
Great ſaving in labouring with 
them 410 
Improvements propoſed in the 
manner of yoking 509 
Their dung a good manure 540 
Orr, Thomas, dillercat experi- 
ments of his 563, 603 
p. | 
PARSNEPS, method of cultivat- 


ing in the open eld 396 


Uietul for feeding cattle 397 
Paſture of plants 40 
Encreaſed by art 41 


Peas, peataſhes an improper ma- 
nure for them 142 

Peas and beans, of their manage- 
ment in harveſt 559 
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Peas ſown and plowed in for a ma- 
nure 179, $43, 582 
Peatathes, a valuable manure 137 
The manner of burning them 138 

Uling them, and what crops they 


ſucceed beſt with 139 
Caution in uſing them 144 
Net hod of keepiag them ib. 
Pigeons, the deſiruction they make 
of corn 227 
Eltimare of it 2 39 
7ethod to prevent it 232 
A lau · ſuit occaſioned by Killing 
them 228 
Inſtances of the advantages of 
them 234 


Dung, its quality and uſe $23, 540 
Pit-coal, an advantageous manure 549 
Plaiſter and rubbiſh of old houſes 


a manure g 546 
Plants, food of, — 
Paſture of 
Of preparing the vegetable tout © 
for their nouriſhment 43 


What kinds are ſcourgers and im- 
poverithers of ſoils, and what 

ki ds are enrichers and cleaner 40) 
Planting, landlords ſhould encou- 


rage their tenants to it 186 
Directions about planting | 187 
Calculation of the profits 18g 
Belts of planting propoſed 401 


Plough, of the polition of the ſock 118 
The foot and wheel ploughs Pre- 

fcrable 208 

Of the old Scots plough - 255 

Ihe ſeveral parts of it conſidered 257 
Some things to be obſerved in 


making it 317 
With the curved mold-board 303 
With the feathered- ſock 306 
The wheeled plough 208, 308 
"The four coultcred 1-0, 
The iron 314 
Methods of yoking cattle in 

ploughs 359 

Plowing, the order of it in the 

Mere 119 
The diſſerent deſigns of it to be 

conſidered 368 
Rules to be cbſerved in plowing 371 
In ridges, advantages of 415 
Without ridges, manner of 417 
hat kind of ridges are moſt 

proper ib, 


The different qualities of ridges 420 
Of altering andlevelling them 421 
Of the poſition of them 425 


Page 
Plowing, the different ways wi 
plowin * ridges 


A + 1-204 
in 
8 method called bouting 2 
Cautions in the different ways of 
plowing 434 
Pond - mud, a manure $43 
Poor, of the management of them 250 
Potatoes, the great advantages of 


of plowing called = Ig 


them 275 
The ſoil proper for them ib. 
Of preparing the ground 276 


The lazy bed way condemned 277, 349 
Beſt method of planting them 2757 
The moſt proper kinds for cul- 
tivating 28, 333 
RusT1icvus's account of his me- 
thod of planting, hoeing, aud 
digging them 334 
Directions publiſhed by the com- 
miſſioners of annexed eſtates 
for raiſing them 333 
For preſerving 
An experiment to make them 


thrive without dung 413 
Experiment of planting 508 
Recommendation of them for the 

cultivation of waſte lands 509 

Potters earth uſed as a manure on 

ſandy ground 548 

Poultry, leading queſtions about 


them 34 
Cabbages, a good food for them 77 
Ulſeful to cat up ſhakencorn 481 

Premiums offered by landlords to 
their tenants might have a good 
effect 288 
Offered by the annexed eſtates 336 
Propagation, ſcheme for encourag- 
ing it among farmers 612 
Proviſions, bad harveſts one princi- 
pal cauſe of their high price 477 
Puttefied animals may be of advan- 

tage as a manure 547 

Subſtances favour vegetation $48 


Q 
* FSTIONS, leading ones in 
agriculture 26 


AGWEED, wer deſtroyed 
by ſheep 104 

Rainy weather, the moſt common 
cauſc of our harveſt calamities 483 

Reaping, what belongs to that ope- 
ration 485 
Ribbing oat- land, advantages of 120 
Manner of ribbing 430, 433 
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Rents, racking, dangerous 18 
Ridges, See Plowing 

Roller,an uſeſul inſtrument in break- 


ing clods 206 
A query concerning rolling 402 
The different kinds of rollers 468 


The deſigns and methods of rol- 

_ 469 

Rot in ſheep 238 
Rubbiſh of old houſes preſerved as 


a manure 546 

Rye-graſs ſeeds, advantages of ſow- 
ing 214 

8. 

ALT, of great benefit to horſes 
and cattle 79 

Salt-mariſhes, good for horſes and 
cattle ib. 

Salt and ſalt- petre contain the prin- 
ciples of vegetation 546 

Salt-water a deſtruction to young 
graſs 607 

Saintfoin receives great benefit from 
peataſhes as a manure 141 
Directions concerning it 215 
Sandy grounds, how to judge of 61 
Scab in ſheep 190, 236 


Scotland, agriculture neglected there 2 
- Suffered a check by the reformation ib. 
The profeſſion in diſrepute 
Many excellent laws framed for 
encouraging improvements 
The Union propitious to agricul- 
ture 
A ſociety form'd for the improve- 
ment of agriculrure 4, 164 
The riſe of rents one motive tb- 
wards improvement 5 
The obſtinacy and ignorance of 
common farmers there, a great 
obſtacle to improvement 6 
A diſſertation on the chief obſta- 
cles to the improvement of 
land, a curious eſſay ib 
Improvements ought to be firſt in- 
troduced by gentlemen farmers 7 
The agriculture of Scotland (till 
m mean hands 8 
The Engliſh books on agricul- 
ture very improper inſtructors 9 
Vritings on huſbandry in Scot- 


ib. 


land very ſparing ib, 
Not adapted to common farmers 10 
A een publication thought 

more proper 11 
A channel for new obſervations 

and experiments 12 
Farms in Scotland, ſmall 20 
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Scotland, tacks there tos ſhort 21 

Of the ditferent kinds of ſoils in it 623 

Scraped earth collected for a manure 546 
Sea-weed or ware, its qualities and 

effects as a manure 378 
Services by tenants an obſtacle to 


improvement 298 
Sheath of the plough 258 
Sheaves, caution as to their fize 488 


Sheep, leading queſtions a bout them 33 
Wall- flower propoſcd as a winter 


food for them a 52 
Fond of the yellow ragweed 104 
Of their diſcaics 192 
The ſcab I93 
Remedies for it 194, 236 
The rot 233 
The braichan 2 39 
The ſturdy and fickneſs 337 
Their tath a valuable manure 217 


Carrots a proper food for them 355 
Management of the ſtock 453 
Of the lambs 454 
Smearing and laying ſheep 454, 647 
Marking 455 
Advantage of planting and inclo- * 
ſures for them 456, 504 
The benefit and propriety cf 


milking them 456 
Some detects in the management 
of them 504 


The want of plantations and in- 
cloſures one great defect ib. 

The want of hay in winter ano- 
ther great deiect 505 

Practicability of raiſing hay on 


ſtore farms ib. 
Exainple from Virgil 5-6 
Dung as a manure 340 
'The uſe of imearing 647 
Sheep farms, ſcheme of manage- 
ment for the arable part 327 


Themanagementof the ſheep part 45 3 


Their dung how managed 123 

Shells utcd as a manure 545, 580 

1 heir ettects 581 
Shrubs, the method of deſtroying 
thoie which are conüdered as 

weeds 106 


Siberian harley, account of 451 

Smutt in wheat, method of prevent- 
ing it 120 

Soap water and ſoap-aſhes uſed as 2 
manure 

Sock in ploughs, poſition of 


544 
178, 265 


Societies or clubs of farmers uſeful 
for diſfuboga ſpirit of improve- 
ment 
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$0ils, the nature of them to be at- 
tended to in the civice of a 


farm 53 
gr at clay ſoil 59 
i uldxing crumbly clay . ib. 
Sciſf loam 69 
Gravelly ſoils 1b. 
The ditferent kinds in Scotland 623 
Biack loamy kind 624 
Clay kind 6:18 
Sandy toil 632 
Molly foil 634 
Foot uſed as a manure $46, $77 
its operations and effects 577 
Stables, plan for building one 323 
Stacking, the operations preparato- 
ry {or it 566 
Convenience of ſmall ſtacks ib. 
Funncis in ſtacks recommended 567 
tone pillars ot great ſervice ih. 
account of a cheaper plan contri- 
ved by Thomas Orr 568 
Method of building, covering and 
roping $9 


Rules ior building 392, 595, 596 
Hints for covers for ſtackneads $93 
Thatching with brovm recom- 


mended 595 
Rules about thatching 596 
Ot roping 597 

Statute work often improperly ap- 

plied 187 

Stones, a machine for lifting large 
Ones 197 
Stones not hurtful to land 637 

An anſwer. to an clay on that 
ſubject 6 8 


Store farms, ſcheme of management 
for the arable part 327, 453 

The management of the ſhecp 
part 453 
Stoos, directions concerning them 492 
Storms in harveſt, proviſions "againſt $00 
Stubble, burat, uſed as a manure $47 
Wine their dung a manure 540 

dummer tallowing, Sec Fallowing 
T 

1 of meaſures, &c. 651, 
652, 653 

Tacks, long, an encouragement ſor 
t euants to improve 18, 28 

Conditions and reſtrictions pro- 


per for them 84 
An unrcaſonable article in thoſe 
in Wales. 206 


Tarcs, Sce Vetches 
cnauts, their attachment to their 
natal fpot 17 
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Tenants ought to be encouraged 18, 22 
Short tacks a great diladvantage 


to them ib, 
Many conditions in a tack a bur- 
den upon them 27 


A taſte of their living well, the 
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